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INTRODUCTION 

1 .  If  the  centurj'  Just  passed  has  signalized  no  great  discov- 
ery or  achievement  beyond  the  recognition  of  the  principleH  of 
eJectricily  and  their  development,  that  era  might  justly  be 
written  down  the  "golden  age."  The  quantity  of  research 
stimulated  by  the  labors  of  Volta  and  Galvani  has  been  enormous 
and  the  resnlts  have  surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  man. 

It  is  a  strange  truth  that  genius  is  the  product  of  a  fostering 
parent — time.  At  certain  periods  there  are  Ixtm  a  troop  of 
maaters  who  rule  the  intellectuiil  world  for  a  lifetime  and  then 
pass  beyond,  leaving  for  their  underlings  a  lapse  to  lie  utilized 
in  the  learning  and  appreciation  of  their  works. 

At  the  close  of  the  ]8th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
there  were  Hundjoldl,  Davy,  Ampere,  and  Faraday,  scientists 
and  philosophers;  Goethe,  Coleridge,  and  Byron  illumined  the 
litfrary  sphere;  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  filled  the  earth 
with  purest  melody.  These  m«i  were  but  few  of  that  great 
academy  of  poets,  iihilosophere,  and  scientists.  We  are  watching 
now  the  first  gray  streaks  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  cycle.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prediction  to  say  that  we  shall  soon  listen 
I"  the  teachings  of  new  masters  and  catch  the  flash  of  jewola, 
brighter  and  more  luminous  than  the  old,  in  the  crowns  of 
genius.  The  age  is  ripe  for  a  new  array  of  giants.  There  is 
needed  a  skilful  hand  to  collect  the  good  and  useful  and  throw 
out  what  is  indifferent ;  a  master  mind  to  classify  and  arrange 
our  varied  stores  of  knowledge.  Our  vast  library  needs  to  be 
recatalogued. 

For  noUetafrnpi/rigla.  teepagr  linmedl'iilily  follovinii  ihi  lUU  pagt 
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2.  In  the  new  order  of  things  there  should  be  some  impetus 
which  shall  lead  us  to  a  fair  and  comprehensive  study  of  facts; 
which  shall  help  us  to  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment.  We  are 
prone,  it  is  feared,  to  condemn  and  lay  aside  the  things  which 
we  little  understand.  The  common  fate  of  every  prophesy  is 
ridicule  and  unbelief,  simply  from  the  fact  that  what  is  told  is 
beyond  our  ken  or  without  our  understanding.  Those  of  us  wlio 
have  four  decades  only  to  our  credit  may  remember  with  what 
reserve  were  accepted  those  valuable  instruments  of  utility — 
the  telephone  and  the  electric  light.  Many  a  man  of  business 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  a  telephone  affords 
until  he  saw  his  more  progressive  competitor  surpass  him  in  the 
footings  of  his  day-book.  The  electric  light  was  regarded  as  an 
illumination  too  bright  for  normal  eyes.  Many  a  farmer  was 
prone  to  swing  the  cradle  and  bind  his  grain  by  hand  long  after 
he  might  have  profited  by  the  use  of  the  self-binder. 

In  education,  as  well,  the  truth  applies.  Have  we  not  heard 
of  the  instructor  who  awakens  to  find  himself  deprived  of  his 
charge  because  he  was  not  abreast  of  more  progressive  methods? 
The  practice  of  law  has  undergone  radical  changes  in  late  years, 
so  that  there  now  exists  the  specialist  in  copyright  law,  in  bank- 
ing law,  in  the  law  as  it  relates  to  patent  rights,  and  in  many 
particular  divisions  of  the  whole.  The  man  of  today  who  would 
follow  the  old  teachers  and  aim  to  l)e  a  general  practitioner  will 
find  the  rocks  of  adversity  ahead. 

3.  In  no  profession  or  walk  in  life,  perhaps,  is  the  necessity 
for  broad-minded  consideration  and  liberal  study  so  imperative 
as  that  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  physician  has  moral 
re8ponsil)ilities  greater  than  his  coworkers  in  other  lines.  He 
deals  with  the  principles  of  life  itself  where  others  traffic  in  its 
products. 

The  specialist  is  the  logical  outcome  of  study  and  environment. 
He  is  trained  by  the  demands  of  his  practice.  It  is  hut  natural 
that  the  individual  who  has  particular  advantages  for  the  obser- 
vation and  study  of  one  thin^',  be  that  what  it  may,  should 
know  more  about  it  than  he  who  merelv  reads  or  casually  takes 
notice.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  plead  f(^r  specialism,  but  it  (8 
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our  wish  to  plead  for  a  broader  and  more  generous  recognition 
of  the  truths  that  specialists  have  demonstrated.  Let  us  at  least 
give  trial  before  we  condemn,  before  we  accept.  The  celebrated 
reply  of  John  Hunter  to  his  student,  who  said  he  thoughty  was 
**Do  not  think,  work!*'  The  French  philosophers  confronted 
Franklin  with  the  question  whether  the  fish,  thrown  into  the 
bucket  of  water,  would  add  to  the  water's  weight  **Let  us  try 
the  experiment,"  said  the  philosopher. 

4.  Electricity  in  therapeutics  is  a  scientific  entity  and  its 
application  an  art.  If  one  were  to  build  a  bridge  or  construct  a 
locomotive,  he  must  follow  the  exact  principles  of  engineering 
and  mechanics.  If  a  surveyor  would  lay  out  a  road,  his  plans 
must  be  mathematically  correct  or  his  grade  will  be  faulty.  So, 
too,  in  electrotherapeutics,  the  operator  must  work  according  to 
fixed  and  well-established  laws,  and  bis  instruments  and  appli- 
ances must  be  constructed  after  most  precise  plans. 

For  many  years  the  very  word  electricity  was  synonymous  with 
mysticism;  this  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rudiments 
of  the  science  were  known  to  charlatans  and  made  use  of  by 
them  in  a  way  to  startle  and  beguile  the  people.  When  Franklin 
drew  lightning  from  tbe  clouds  and  thereby  revolutionized  the 
theories  of  his  day,  the  mass  of  people  associated  electricity 
with  tempests  and  the  supernatural.  But  though  these  factors 
have  caused  damage  to  a  measure,  they  have  stimulated  research 
as  well.  Many  of  the  foremost  of  our  scientists  have  devoted 
theiif  intellectual  wealth  to  the  study  of  the  science  with  the 
result  of  firmly  establishing  it  as  an  exact  science,  and  our  best 
workers  in  medicine,  many  of  them,  have  taught  us  the  definite 
and  invariable  principles  of  the  art. 

With  these  principles  before  us  we  have  all  the  materials  for 
the  experiment.  Why  do  we  not  try  it?  The  req^on  is  partly 
to  be  found  in  the  shortcomings  of  our  medical  schools  as  regards 
instruction  in  electrophysics.  This  portion  of  the  curriculum 
is  n^lected  sadly.  Some  of  our  leading  colleges  offer  courses  in 
electrotherapeutics  and  electrophysics,  but  many  students  are 
deprived  of  these  advantages.  The  practitioner,  if  he  be  a  busy 
one^  must  acquire  this  learning  as  best  he  may,  or  not  at  all. 
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To  the  students  and  practitioners  who  have  taken  the  lessons  in 
electrophysics  preparatory  to  instruction  in  electrotherapeutics 
let  us  say  that  these  lessons  are  of  inestimable  value,  partly 
because  they  embrace  all  that  is  essential  for  a  working  knowl- 
edge, and  partly  because  the  unnecessary  elements,  which  would 
tend  to  confuse,  have  been  eliminated. 

5.  The  specialist  in  medicine,  in  whatsoever  field  he  may  be 
working,  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  value  of  electricity  as  one 
of  liis  therapeutic  resources.  There  are  certain  ends  it  will 
bring  about  and  certain  results  it  will  oflFer  that  no  other  agent 
can  vouchsafe.  It  will  by  no  means  accomplish  everything, 
even  though  the  principles  be  correctly  applied,  and  it  certainly 
will  yield  nothing  if  they  l)e  wrongly  or  carelessly  put  to  use. 

For  many  years  electricity  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
some  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  by  workers  in  every  country, 
and  hundreds  of  cases  have  been  reported  showing  the  beneficial 
effects  of  various  currents  properly  apj)lied.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  and  written,  we  search  the  modern  text- 
books well  nigh  in  vain  for  enlightenment  on  the  subject.  Some 
authors  barely  mention  electri(!al  treatment,  while  others  frankly 
state  that  they  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  its  appli- 
cation. Whether  these  conditions  arise  from  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, from  an  aversion,  or  from  a  lack  of  study,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  student 
derives  little  benefit  from  the  usual  sources,  and  must  needs 
seek  his  knowledge  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  affections  of  the  eye  and  upper  respiratory 
passages  are  amenable  to  treatment  by  the  various  forms  of 
electricity,  and  in  some  conditions  elec^trical  treatment  is 
the  rational  procedure  par  excellence,  and  will  accomi)lish 
what  nothing  else  will.  With  these  ideas  well  in  mind  we  shall 
tuni  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  application  of 
electricity  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  We 
shall  make  use  of  galvanism,  or  direct  currents,  faradization,  or 
induced  currents,  electric  light,  the  electrocautery,  magnetism, 
electrolysis,  cataphoresis,  and  Roentgen,  rays. 
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The  prindples  of  these  forms  oE  electric  energy  are  now  well 
Qnderstood  by  the  student,  and  it  remains  to  demonstrate  their 
appropriate  selection  and  application. 

Before  beginning  a  consideration  of  the  various  diseaHes  and 
their  treatment,  wc  shall  devote  some  time  to  the  various  instru- 
ments and  appliances  necessary'  and  useful  to  the  work. 


ESSENTIAL    APPARATUS 

6.     Sonrce  of  Current. — The   current    recjuiaile   for   all 

practical  applications  of  galvanism,  faradization,  and  clectrot- 

jraie  may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways.     In  cities  where 


the  ordinary  ■'>5-  or  110-volt  constant  current  for  incandescent 
lighting  IB  available,  this  will  be  found  very  eervicenhle  anil 
convenient.  The  currrnta  of  high  voltjige  in  street-car  and 
arc-lighting  circuits  are  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  used. 
Some  lighting  companies  will  furnish  pmctr,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  generally  a  constant  current  of  100  volts  or  over.     If 
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the  practitioner  ia  iiiiahle  to  obtain  either  of  tli(.'se  sourccB  of 
energy,  he  has  still  sevrml  resources.  A  battery  of  oells  may 
be  used.  These  cells  may  Iw  of  any  desirod  pattern,  but  the 
ordinary  "  sal-ammoniac"  cells  will  be  found  as  Batiatactory  as 
any.  These  should  be  mounted  upon  shelves  in  a  convenient 
place  in  the  physician's  office,  or  arranged  in  a  cupboard  or 
beneath  a  table.  This  battery  should  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
cells  connected  m  gerUa.  The  terminal  wires  should  be  con- 
nected to  binding-posts  so  situated  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 


the  operator's  himd.  The  terminals  may  be  connected  to  the 
proper  posts  on  a  table-plate,  Fig.  I.  Where  a  wall  cabinet, 
Pig.  2,  can  lie  afIordi.il,  in  the  lower  shi'li-es  of  which  the  jara 
are  fltorwl,  the  arrangement  will  prove  very  compact  and 
convenient.  The  lliiid  butteries  occasion  some  annoyance  at 
times  on  accfjunt  of  leakage  and  corrosion,  particularly  in  the 
cells  of  the  bicbromale  tyjve.  Some  ojierators  have  discarded 
them  entirely  because  of  the  care  they  require.     The 
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ohjeclions  to   fluid  batteries  may  be   met  by  sul.>Btituting  dry 

celt*,  of  which  there  are   several  patterns.  The  silver-clilorid 

cells  are  much  used.     They  are  |>ortabIe  and,  with  ordinary 
handling,  unbreakable. 

7.  Control  or  Electrk-  t'lirrcnl.  ~  We  have  thus  far 
considered  the  sources  of  the  current  only.  How  shall  it  bo 
coDtrollcd  and  measured  to  suit  the  individual  cases?  Let  ua 
suppose  we  are  using  the  current  from  the  incandescent-light 


circuit,  the  voltage  of  whicli  is  1 10.  Fig.  3  illustrutee  &  scheme 
of  adaptation.  A  is  a  current-adapter,  which  is  inserted  into 
tJic  iiniinnry  liglit-socket  and  lirings  a  liiinji  into  (ii-ries,  thus 
limiting  the  current  to  about  J  ampere.  /  and  2  are  binding- 
poete  from  wbicli  wires  pii^  tn  post«  in  E,  which  is  an  instru- 
ment known  as  a  teledor.  Ily  this  contrivance  any  voltage  from 
1  to  llO  may  be  obUimd      In  the  circuit  passing  from  E  to 
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Uie  |jati«it  Kre  t*r<>  apjiliaDcc«.  B,  a  nuUiaoiifereiueter,  or  mil- 
luiijUitrter.  wbich  I.>ear!:  a  direct  reading  or  al^eolule  scale,  uxl 
iridif^u-^  tLe  (:Xiu.-t  airj'jUbt  of  current  pa&-ir<g.  and  C.  a  current- 
tfHAr'A'.*:!.  'jt  r)itM=tat  of  carl^yn.  By  tumiTig  the  tbumbecrew 
£/.  •.!.':  fiu*^t  gmdationi!  •>!  curn-nt  njay  be  njad<-.  eren  to  Irac- 
ti'ji'i:  of  a  milliaiiipere.  Any  arrangement  of  the  apparatuB  will 
ftuff^'.e  r"  long  ar  a  rhe<ji^tat  uiid  a  iiiilliatDmeter  are  altrays  in 
liifz  tifruJL  Interrui'tere,  jcjie- changer?,  and  induction-coUs 
ruay  I*  plaf.'e<-J  in  <-ir'uit  as  n«-'-<i'-<J.      Many  of  the  taltle-platss 


A  '.■witihitiil  I'urm  ((/  Lny-Ldl  iAiif.r,, 

and  Wit!)  i-abimtp  coiilaiu  all  tiii*e  acceBSories.  A  most  conve- 
nierit  variety  of  dry-oil  batlery  for  gx'neral  work  is  shown  in 
Fiji.  J  '-ii:  Art.  50.  Direct  V-irmiU),  wherein  all  essentials  are 
arraij;/<.'d  in  a  i;oni|iu<.'t  t^jiatf.  A  very  desirable  rheostat  (see 
Art.  '2't,  K-.'-fi.iMil  Ai-j.'i'-il-')  U  shown  in  Kig.  5.  This  instru- 
ni';rit  t-inii.-lie.--  thf-  K'^ile  (jf  resistaiR-e(-  in  ohms  on  its  face.  It 
may  Ic-  u,-' -1  i-ithtr  with  the  galvanic  current  or  the  induction- 
f'li!      Fit'  ''  shnwB  another  form  of  rheostat.     Liquid  rheostats 
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are  showa  in  Figa.  23  and  24,  Essential  AjtparcUus.  Fig.  7  illus- 
trates a  convenient  millianimeter  (see  Art.  11,  EsaenlitU 
ApparatM).     It  niU6t  not   be  supposed,  however,  that  coatly 


I  apparatus  and   appliancet;   are   iieceasury  for  ^ucceasful  work 
j  to   be  done.     An   ingenious   workman   may  arrange  at  very 


Anotlier  TVjk  o/  Kiroilal 


l.teifltng  expense  an  apparatus  suitable  for  office-work.  For 
I  instance,  a  balt«ry  may  be  made  of  cells  made  from  ordinary 
cans,  iron  filings,  a  few  porous  cups,  and  carbon  point? 
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Sued  a  ucll  iB  shown  in  Fig.  8.  A  Iiomc-made  rlieoBlat 
coDBiats  of  a  U-shai)ed  tube  of  glass  and  a  wire  plunger  and 
spring,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  9.  We  have  used  such  apparatus  and 
found  it  very  serviceable 


8.     Elpctrlc  Xeedles,  Haudlee, 

Etc.— In   the  selection  of  electrolytic 

needles,  bundles,   and   eleetrodee.   tbe 

physician  should  avail  himself  of  tbe 

I.est  only.     Needles  should  be  of  gold, 

platinum,    or,     jirefembly,    iridoplal- 

niiini.     Such  needles  do  not  corrode 

or  oxidize.     They   nuy   be  insulated' 

according  to  the  use  for  which  tbey 

are  intendcil.     The  selection  of  various 

styles  of  bauilles  and  electrodes  is  a 

matter  of  prelet»nce  will,  the  physician. 

The  ords,  connection.,  and   binding- 

n.. .  posts  should  1»  „t  i|,„   ,„,,         y^^ 

J  a^. »-,-«,-.  "-.       (see  Fig.  10).     Test  Ibem  thoroughly 

Wore    using.     Many  of  the  electrodes   daiigned    for  ,|,ocial 

use  will  lie  descrilied  as  ■^cashjn  arises  for  their  use.     Where 

■  to  l«'  adniinisleml  the  ele.lrodo  mav  often 
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ciinsisl,  (if  (I  jiiwp  (if  i:lean  fopiier  wire  or  a  prol>e,  wra|)i>e(l  with 
absorbent  cotton  that  bus  bien  moistened  with  n  enlt-mliition 
coHRisling  of  1  <lram  of  common  salt 
to  1  pint  of  distilled  water.  Cat- 
nphori»sis  rei|uires  Hjieciiil  eioctroiles 
matlo  o[  dilTeront  matcrialB,  such  as 
pure  copper  or  zinc.  Tlioee  will  be 
Bpoken  of  later. 

9.     I?»canrte»cent    Curreut, 

When  the  incandescent  current  is 
available,  such  an  apparatus  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  II  will  be  found  most 
convenient  and  reliable  for  office- 
practice.  ^  is  a  motor- generator,  of 
which  there  are  many  patterns. 
Fig.  12  shows  ituother  design. 
These  are  useful  for  operating 
drills,  saws.  etc.  It.  generates  im 
alternating  current.  II  is  a  double 
induction- 01  ill  wound  for  a  light  at 
one  end  and  for  a  cautery  at  the 
otluT.  These  coils  have  mck-and- 
pininn  edjuatment.  With  the  use  < 
which  BtTvcs  OB  a  transformer,  the  necessity  of  a  rheostat  is 
obviated.  C  is  a  foot-plata,  permitting  the  operator  to  make 
and  break  conuections  at  will  without  the  aid  of  an  iisaistant. 


such 


instrument, 


-^ 


10.  Storaire-nattery, — The  storage- battery,  Fig.  13,  may 
l>e  uset^l,  always  with  a  rheostat  in  circuit,  and  is  of  consider- 
able advantage  because  it  is  portable.     The  rei|uiremriit8  for 
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beating  a  cautery,  it  bIiouIlI  Iji 
JiGTerent  from  those  for  elec- 
trolytic or  galvanic  ai>plica- 
lions.  Electrolyeia  requires 
the  E.  M.  P.  of  many  cella  or 
a  high  voltage  to  overcome 
high  resistances  in  the  tissues. 
The  same  is  necessiiry  to  heat 
an  incandescent  light  of  IG 
candlepower.  But  to  heat  n 
cautery  the  E.  M,  F.  of  two 
cells  is  sufficient,  provided 
these  cells  are  of  largo  siz4'. 
Practitioners  who  utilize  bat- 
teries may  bring  about  iIiih 
re<|uiaite  by  connecting  the 
cflla  in  multiplo-ari;  urparaltel. 
This  does  not  increase  the 
E.  M.  F.,    but   decreases    the 


borne  in  mind,  are  alt^igclher 
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inlornal  resistance.  The  current  from  ceils  in  parallel  or  from 
the  UO-volt  circuit  will  fuse  a  cautery- knitL'  at  once.  Some 
physicians  use  large    bichromate   batteries   for  cautery-work. 


7OV0H  Anf'tahna 


SlioaiBff  the  PHurlpk  on 

They  are  to  be  used  only  where  other  means  are  lacking. 
Accumulators  require  to  he  charged  frequently  from  a  source 
giving  &  constant  currt'ut  of  not  too  high  voltage,  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  accumulator 
itself.  Fig.  14  shows  a 
transfonner  of  good  pattern. 
The  principle  uii  which 
motor-generators  anci  trans- 
formers operate  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.   15. 

11.     lUumlnntlon. 

For   puqioses    of    examin- 
ation   and    treatment,    the 
physician  is  guided  ui  the 
selection    of    his    artificial 
light  largely  by  individual 
jireference  and  taste.     The 
old  Ar};!mid   burner  is  still 
largely    used.      Many    use 
incandescent   himjw   of    IC 
to    32  candlepower.     Suitr 
ably  mounI«cl,  these  are  ordinarily  adapted  for  the  siMLiualist's 
use.     Fig.    16  shows  a  good   arrangcnietit.     We   have  found 
the  ordinary  acelykne  hicycie  lamp  vt-ry  serviceable.     It  yields 
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a  st«udy,  strong,  white  light.  The  slight  ntlm  iiml  trifling 
annoyant^e  of  recharging  the  lump  are  itx  only  faults,  Fige.  17 
to  21  show  some  of  tlie  elet'lnnliiignostic  lamps  for  use  about 
the  ntiee,  throat,  and  larynx. 

1 2.  Electroina«nei». — In  the  removal  of  metallic  foreign 
bodies  from  tlie  eye  the  electromagnet  will  be  of  service. 
A  magnet  of  small  size  that  can  he  ojieral<.-d  I  ly  one  erll  is  shown 
in  Fig.  22.  It  is  useful  only 
in  removing  small  ptirtides 
of  metAl  lying  loose  in  the 
conjunctival  sac.  A  [Mirtable, 
yet  nuile  strong,  magnet  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  23.  It 
has  several  adjustable  tips  to 
meet  different  emergencies. 
Haah's  tnagiiel,  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  is  the  most  powerful 
electromagnet  of  all.  It  is 
intended  for  the  removal  of 
particles  nt  iron  or  steel  em- 
bedded ill  the  tissues  of  the 
eye  and  ftir  the  most  psirt 
inaccesBil'le.  Further  men- 
tion of  these  magnets  will  he 
made  later. 

13.  Apiwratiis  for  the 
Generation  or  X-,  or 
Hoeiit.|/reu,  Knj-a.  —  For  a 
description  of  the  various 
sources  of  the  cathode  rays 
tiie  student  is  refern'd  to  Tiie  Physics  oj  Roenfi/eii  Rays.  The 
larger  modification  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  and  the  improved 
modem  static  machine  are  the  sources  most  frequently  and 
advantageously  employed. 


Haal-t  Ma,nifi 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

14.  In  the  treatment  of  the  various  affections  of  the  eye 
and  contiguous  parts,  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  a  rational 
system  of  therapeutics  is  based  on  a  correct  understanding  of 
pathology.  Some  conditions  may  be  due  to  remote  and  con- 
stitutional disturbance  rather  than  to  causes  i)urely  local.  In 
every  case,  therefore,  the  practitioner  will  aim  to  remove  or 
ameliorate  the  primary  factor  in  the  disease,  whether  that  be 
local  or  general,  and  will  use  every  agent  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  experience,  both  to  bring  this  about  and  to  restore 
the  parts  to  their  normal  condition.  The  applications  of  elec- 
tricity frequently  need  to  ])e  supi)lemente(l  with  further  local 
treatment,  or  electricity  may  simply  serve  as  an  adjuvant  to 
some  other  plan  of  procedure. 
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TRICHIASIS    ANI>    I>ISTICIIIASIS 

1  5.  Trichiasis  and  tlistlclilosis  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  i)rincipal  one  of  which  appears  to  be  a  prolifer- 
ation about  the  cpitlielial  structures  of  the  hair-follicles.  A 
constant  hyi>eremia  or  intlanunatOry  condition  of  mild  degree 
about  the  margins  of  the  lids  may  bring  this  about.  The 
cilia  frequently  take  an  erratic  direction  aiid  grow  inwardly 
upon  the  eyeball,  causing,  by  the  irritation  they  j>roduce, 
considerable  pain  and  sj^asm  of  the  lids.  So  great  may  the 
irritation  become  that  it  will  lead  to  ulceration  and  opacities  of 
the  cornea.     A  similar  condition  is  fre(|uently  seen  in  entropicm. 

16.  Treatment. — Tin'  treatment  consists  in  removing  the 
surplus  and  erratic  hairs.  Ordinary  epilation  will  not  suffice, 
since  it  does  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  trouble.  Electrolysis 
offers  the  best  results  in  all  cases  where  the  cilia  are  not  too 
thickly  grouiHHl  or  too  abundant.  Following  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  this  method  the  hairs  do  not  return. 
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IT.  Flac<j  in  circuit  a  rliuosUit  ami  a  niilliamineter,  and 
ao  gi)Vt-rn  the  current  that  the  needle  of  the  meter  etands  at 
zero,  Attach  to  tim  catho<le,  or  n^j;alive  terminal  wire,  a  fine 
steel,  or  best,  an  iricloplatinum  needle,  inserted  into  n  needle- 
holder  of  convenient  type  (see  Fig.  25).  To  tlie  anode,  or 
)K)sitive  [nile,  or  terminal,  attach  an  electrode  well  wrapped  with 
alisorbent  cotton,  whidi  is  to  he  moistened  with  salt- solution. 


Should  there  bo  any  doubt  as  to  which  jiole  is  the  cathode  and 

which  the  uiiode,   place  both   terminals  in  a  dish  of   water. 

Ilyd/ogwi  bnbbles  will  cullect  at  the  catbiHle  if  the  current  is 

operating.     Place  the  patient  in  a  good  light  before  you,  adjust 

the  anode  either  iu  Uid  patient's  hand  ur  apply  it  lo  the  iteck  ur 

cheek.     The  electrode  shown  in  Fig.  20  may  be  appliud  to  the 

malar  prominence,  and  will  Ije  found  eerviceable  in  other  appli- 

caliunH  ot  eluctricily  about  the  eye.     With  the  eyelid  slightly 

everted   und  steaditti   by  the   hand   u(  an 

uwiiitant,  grasp  the  hiiir  to  be  removed  with 

cilia-forcepB  and  pass  the  ni-edlc-  alongside 

Uitt  hair  at  ilA  base,  into   the  follicle,  and 

beyond.     The  circuit  should  now  bt'  clostd 

and  the  rheostat  o]>erated,  so  as  to  allow  a 

gmdual    incr^c   of  current  from  0   to   4 

milliamperee.     In  from  10  to  50  seconds  the 

tissues  about  the  i>oint  of  entrance  of  the 

needle  will  begin  Ui  look   white,  and  tiny 

hubbies  of  gas  appear.     Slight  traction  on  the  hair  will  remove 

it.     WiUidraw    the    needle.     The    electrolytic   action    of    the 

current  has  caused  a  slough  about  the  site  of  the  follicle  and 

destroyed  it. 

]8.     The  operation,  though  not  severe,  causes  some  pain. 
From  three  to  ten  hairs  may  Iw  removed  at  a  sitting,  according 
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to  the  fortitude  of  the  patient.  There  is  usually  profuse  lac- 
rimation  and  slight  hyperemia  may  result  for  a  few  hours. 
Sittings  may  be  held  as  often  as  every  other  day.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  allow  an  interval  of  24  hours  or  more  to  elapse  between 
these  applications,  in  order  to  permit  all  irritation  to  subside. 
In  cases  where  the  cilia  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  their 
removal  by  electrolysis  impracticable,  some  one  of  the  methods 
of  excision  or  transplantation  will  be  found  more  serviceable. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cicatrix  resulting  from  mul- 
tiple applications  of  the  electrolytic  needle  within  a  small  space 
is  by  no  means  slight. 

IIEUPES    ZOSTEll 

19.  Nature. — lleri>es  zoster,  which  is  a  painful  and 
sometimes  dangerous  affection,  is  due  to  derangement  of  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  supraorbital  or  infraorbital  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  The  disease  is  self-limited  and  seldom  calls  for 
active  therapeutic  measures,  save  when  the  herpetic  vesicles 
appear  on  the  cornea,  in  which  case  ulcers  and  opacities  are  the 
rule.  The  condition  is  ushered  in  by  slight,  if  any,  constitu- 
tional  disturbance,  but  the  pain  is  burning  and  intense.  After 
a  few  days,  pain  diminishes  luul  the  vesicles  appear  either  in  a 
discrete  or  confluent  form — usuallv  the  former. 

20.  Treatment.  —  The  treatment  consists  in  soothing 
applications,  the  hypoderniic  use  of  n]or[)hin  when  necessary, 
and  close  attention  to  coni[)lications  if  they  arise.  The  ai)pli- 
cation  of  a  constant  electric  current  to  the  diseased  parts  and 
to  the  closed  lids,  of  intensity  just  sutlicient  to  cause  a  feeling 
of  warmth,  will  be  found  serviceable  in  mitigating  the  i)ain  and 
lessening  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Either  jmjIu  may  be  made 
the  active  one,  and  it  is  well  to  change  the  i)olarity  freciuently 
during  the  sitting. 

RODENT    ULCER 

21.  Nature. — This  varietv  of  eijithclioma  is  usuallv  a 
companion  of  advanced  years,  and  runs  a  characteristically  slow 
but  certain  course.  In  its  early  stages,  when  it  appears  as  a 
email  shallow  ulcer  covered  with  a  seal),  sitnatc<l  usually  at  the 
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inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  it  is  j)articularly  suited  for  electrical 
treatment.  In  some  cases  electrolysis  accomplishes  a  speedy 
cure  without  the  necessity  for  more  vigorous  intervention.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  treatment,  of  whatever  character  it 
may  consist,  must  be  directed  well  beyond  the  diseased  focus 
into  healthy  tissues  in  order  to  destroy  the  morbid  process  and 
prevent  a  recurrence. 

22.  Treatment. — The  ordinary  method  of  treatment  con- 
sists  in  the  thorough  removal  of  all  diseased  tissue  with  the  knife 
and  the  application  of  the  thermocautery  or  some  chemical 
caustic  to  the  base.  The  application  of  saturated  solutions 
of  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  parts,  together  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  in  full  doses,  has  met  with  some  success. 
Electrolysis  should  always  be  tried  in  cases  where  the  ulcer 
is  accessible,  small  in  size,  and  in  its  earlier  stages.  The 
mode  of  application  is  as  follows:  Select  a  new,  sharp  needle 
of  iridoplatinum  and  attach  it  to  a  holder  carrying  the  anode 
terminal  wire.  The  cathode,  or  indifferent  pole,  is  to  be  attached 
t/)  a  convenient  electrode,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  patient's 
cheek.  Introduce  the  needle  into  the  healthy  tissues  beneath 
the  base  of  the  ulcer  at  one  margin  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
its  surface.  With  the  milliammeter  at  zero,  gradually  increase 
the  current  until  5  to  8  milliamperes  is  passing,  and  main- 
tain this  intensity  for  2  or  3  minutes.  The  current  should  now 
be  shut  off  and  the  needle  withdrawn  and  introduced  at  a  point 
nearer  the  center  of  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.  In  this  manner 
the  entire  base  of  the  ulcer  and  the  healthy  tissues  beyond 
are  subjected  to  electrolytic  action.  The  anode  causes  a  coagu- 
lation of  the  tissues  and  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  part. 
A  necrosis  of  the  peripheral  tissues  occurs  and  the  slough 
separates,  leaving  healthy  granulation  tissue,  which  soon 
cicatrizes.  Should  the  operator  experience  any  difficulty  in 
withdrawing  the  needle  after  i)as8ing  the  curreiit,  he  may  over- 
come it  by  simply  reversing  the  polarity  for  an  instant.  It 
is  never  wise  to  tear  the  needle  rudely  from  the  tissues.  This 
treatment  may  be  given  in  one  sitting  or  in  divided  sittings. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  well  to  anesthetize  the  patient. 
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23.  Another  means  of  applying  electrolysis  is  what  is 
termed  the  bipolar  method,  in  distinction  to  that  just  outlined, 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  unipolar,  or  moiiopolary 
method.  In  the  bipolar  method  we  make  use  of  an  electrode 
specially  devised  (see  Fig.  27).  The  needle-holder  is  so 
arranged  as  to  bring  the  anode  and  cathode  into  close  prox- 
imity without  actual  contact  Many  operators  claim  better 
results  by  the  use  of  the  bipolar  method.     The  results  are 


Fig.  27 
yeedU-Cdiricr  for  Bipolar  EUrtrolyain 

the  same  in  either  case.  The  needles  are  introduced  in  the 
manner  described  above  and  the  application  of  the  current  is 
the  same.  The  parts  should  be  i)r()te<^ted  after  the  operation 
and  kept  thoroughly  asei)tic.  Should  recurrence  take  place 
more  radical  operative  sti'ps  will  ))e  necessary  and  should 
not  be   deferred. 

TI  MORS   OF    TIIK    I.IDS 

24.  Chalazion. — Tlioso  little  cvsts  varv  in  sizo  consider- 
ablv  and  seldom  irive  tlie  patient  niiirh  annov.'ince  unless  thev 
become  large  enough  to  interfere  with  tin*  functions  of  the  lid 
or  op<»n  spontaneously  into  the  <N)njunctival  sac.  More  than 
one  may  be  present  at  a  time.  It  is  impossible  to  cause  tb<'se 
tumors  to  <lisai)pear  by  any  means  other  than  operative. 

25.  Treat niont. — Incision  into  the  cyst  through  the  con- 
junctiva and  tborou^b  iun'ttaj^c  of  its  walls  is  the  onlinary 
method  of  dealiTig  with  tlic  ron<litinn.  Elect rolysis  is  very 
serviceable  and  should  be  aiTonbd  a  trial  bcfon*  the  more 
extensive  plan  outlined  above  is  attempted.  An  iridoplatinum 
ne(»dle  is  made  the  cathode  and  introduce*!  into  the  tumor  on 
its  conjunctival  surface.  It  n)ay  i>e  introduced  on  the  exterior, 
in  which  case  the  needle  should  be  insultated  to  the  pf)int  where 
it  touches  the  skin,  so  as  to  avoid  possible  sloughing.     The 
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indifferent  electrode  may  be  applied  to  the  brow  or  the  neck. 
A  current  of  2  milliamperes  should  be  passed  through  the 
tissues  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  minutes.  The  seance  may  be 
repeated  in  24  hours.  One  or  two  applications  will  suflSce  for 
cysts  of  ordinary  size. 

26.  In  cases  where  the  lids  are  greatly  thickened  from  an 
old  chalazion  or  from  a  series  of  sties,  the  application  of  the 
constant  current  may  be  useful.  Grasp  the  tissues  of  the  lid 
by  a  specially  devised  electrode  or  by  an  ordinary  pair  of 
tissue-forceps,  which  is  made  the  cathode  terminal.  The  anode 
may  be  placed  at  any  site.  A  gentle  current  of  from  1  to  2 
milliamperes  is  to  be  applied  at  regular  intervals  for  4  or  5 
minutes  at  each  sitting.  The  tough  and  brawny  condition 
frequently  clears  up  materially  after  a  few  applications. 

27.  Cancer,  Sarcoma,  and  Fibroma. — These  tumors 
of  malignant  and  non- malignant  type  need  no  special  or 
detailed  description.  The  pure  fibromata  are  the  only  growths 
which  are  not  malignant  in  character  and  which  may  permit  of 
delay  in  removal.  All  malignant  tumors  should  be  attacked 
early  and  radically.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  these  disseminate 
rapidly  through  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels. 

28.  Bipolar  electrolysis  applied  thoroughly  to  the  bases  of 
the  tumors  in  this  situation  offers  a  certain  means  of  removal. 
It  will  accomplish  nothing  beyond  the  original  focus  and  will 
not  prevent  the  growth  of  metastases  which  have  already 
occurred.  The  method  of  application  consists  in  passing  the 
needle  into  the  bases  of  the  tumors  well  beneath  the  diseased 
tissue  and  administering  a  current  of  from  1  to  10  milliamperes 
for  2  to  5  minutes,  according  to  the  conditions  present.  It  is 
essential  to  electrolyze  the  tissues  around  and  beyond  the 
entire  base  of  the  disease.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  use  a  higher  amperage,  an  anesthetic  will  have 
to  be  used. 

29.  Vascular  NcbvI. — These  disfiguring  blemishes  of  the 
eyelids  offer  the  most  favorable  field  for  electrolytic  work  about 
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the  eye.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  nsevi  elsewhere  about 
the  face  or  body.  Som^  operators  prefer  to  use  the  cathode, 
others  the  anode,  as  the  active  pole.  Certain  it  is  that  in  na^vi 
of  a  tejangiectatic  type  the  anode  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
The  sittings  may  be  held  as  often  as  every  other  day.  The 
current  should  vary  between  1  and  2  milliamperes,  and  the 
length  of  its  application  1  or  2  minutes.  Always  attack 
the  naevus  at  its  periphery  except  where  the  wart  is  very  small. 
The  needles  should  be  of  iridoplatinuin  or. platinum. 

J.UPUS 

30.  Electrolysis  may  be  enii)loye(l  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stubborn  condition  known  as  lupus.  Good  results  are  fre- 
quently brought  about.  The  more  ))rilliant  results  attained  by 
the  use  of  Fin  sen  pliototlierjii)y  should  encourage  operators  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  method  where  possible. 


FIBKILI.AUY    TWITCHING    OF    LIDS 

31.  This  rather  annoyinj;  condition  may  be  benefited  by 
the  stabile  or  labile  a[4)li('ati()n  of  a  gentle  constant  current. 
Moistened  electrodes  are  used.  The  anode  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  closed  lids  or  gently  rul)l>ed  over  them,  or  the  moistened 
fingers  of  the  ()i)crator  may  be  made  the  anode,  and  the  lid  gently 
stroked. 

ENTKOIMON     AXI)    EClllOIMOX 

32.  The  pathology  <)f  these  afTections  is  so  well  understood 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  dwell  thereon.  In  general, 
there  are  but  two  forms  common  to  each,  the  cicatricial  and  the 
muscular.  We  shall  deal  with  the  former  alone.  The  cicatrix 
may  be  so  extensive  as  to  involve  the  tarsus,  a  point  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  complications  and  sequehT 
attendant  upon  entropion  are  largely  tho^e  following  distichiasis, 
and  the  operations  mentioned  under  that  head  are  applicable  to 
mild  cases.  Unless  a  great  number  of  hairs  impinge  on  the 
cornea  their  removal  by  electrolysis  will  be  of  great  benefit  and 
relief  to  the  patient. 


SIS 
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33.  Treatment. — For  the  various  opemtioiiB  employed  in 
the  relief  "f  tlieee  conditions,  the  student  is  referred  to  text- 
books (in  llie  eye.  Electrolysie  has  met  with  slight  favor.  In 
entropion  of  a  mild  nature  due  to  contracture,  which  does  not 
involve  the  tarsus,  we  may  make  ubp  of  the  electrolytic  needle 
to  considerable  advantage.  The  principle  is  bused  on  the  slough- 
ing nrtinn  of  the  cathode  and  is  ueed  In  break  up  tlie  bands  of 
scar-tiBHUe  in  Uie  eyelid.  A  steel  or  platinum  needle  slightly 
carved  and  mounted  in  a  holder  is  iniide  the  cathode  and  is 
passed  into  the  eyelid  in  the  following  manner:  Introduce  the 
needle  at  a  point  near  the  outer  canlhiis  of  the  eye  about  ^  inch 
from  the  margin  of  the  lid;  carry  it  hene.ath  the  skin  along  the 
palpebral  border  to  near  the  inner  cmitlius,  taking  cure  to  avoid 
the  hiur-follieles.  The  indifTerent  electrcide  is  applied  tii  the 
temple  or  cheek.  A  current  of  5  milliampcres  is  passed  for 
S  minutes.  It  will  be  found  on  wilhdratving  the  needle  that  the 
lid  tends  to  assume  more  nearly  its  normal  position,  owing  to 
tlie  solution  of  the  cnnstriiling  hands.  If  ime  silting  is  insufEi* 
dent,  a  second  may  be  held,  passing  the  needle  this  time  still 
farther  hack  from  the  jialpeliral  liorder.  Unfortunately,  the 
resultR  of  tills  o|>eratiiin  are  not  always  permanent. 


Hem-Tip  awl 


34.  The  electrocautery  may  be  useil  effectively  in  the 
treatment  of  Iwth  entropion  and  ectropion.  Ha  a|ipIication  is 
bailed  on  a  ralional 
hypothesi.s.  and  nm- 
aislfl  in  creating  sciir- 
lissuo  in  the  lid  on  the 
Rurfafi«  opposite  (o  the 
dint'tion  of  disti^irtiim, 
which,  by  itfl  contrac- 
tion, lends  tn  restore 
the  normal  position  of  p,.^  ^, 

the     StrUCturee.        llie      OiHlny-ny  ,in,l  nmidlr  Hrant.,  Jlntf-nn-l-Hraik  Kiy 

method  of  application 

isaa  follows:  Select  acantery-tip  with  a  narrow,  but  notaharp, 
pUtiniim  blade  and  fit  it  Ut  a  convenient  handle  (see  Flgfl.  28 
and   29).     By  means  of  n  transformer  or  rheostat  so  control 
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the  ciirrentas  to  liriiig  tlic  cautcry-Up  to  a  white  heat  The 
patient  Bhould  be  anesthetized.  If  the  lid  is  in  a  condition  of 
entropion,  steady  it  by  means  of  Knapp's  clamp  and  incim 
through  the  ekin  along  the 
margin  from  the  extemtJ  can- 
thug  to  the  punctual  lacri- 
mal well  down  to  the  tarsal 
cartilage.  The  incision  should 
avoid  injuring  the  hair-folli- 
cles. The  operation  in  ectro- 
pion is  similar  with  the 
exception  that  the  affected  lid 
is  everted  and  tlie  incision 
carried  along  its  conjunctival 
surf  nee.  A  second  incision 
parallel  to  the  first  and  farther 
from  the  i)al])e}jral  Iwrder 
may  be  rci[iurud  (see  Fig.  30). 
The  after-treatment  retiuirea 
cooling  (Dnipresses  and  baiid- 
*■'"  '*'  aKC!'   to   llie    i've.     Ectropion 

The  f;(.(Vr.^i "(■..■,  /" in   f:nlr..,,i»a        "  ,  .         ■         '  ,  ,  , 

and  entropion  duo  to  atony 
and  atropliy  of  imlividniil  liln-rs  of  tli<'  <)rliicuiaris  p:ilpel)rarum 
may  lie  l.enelitvd  hy  fiinidiziitioii  of  the  iitrophied  Ijini.llrs  with 
line  flirt rodes.  Patiently  conliniieil  for  a  loiif^  period  this 
tri'atment  will  reettore  tlie  position  of  tlie  li<l. 


DIHKASKU  Of  TlIK   LACKIMAF-  Al'l'AHATUS 


8TKNOS1H    OK    TIlK    I.ACKIMAI,    <ASAL 

35.  In  Mtenoditi  of  Uju  la.rirnal  canal  the  stricture  may 
occur  at  any  jHiint  along  the  pu!i.'':ip>.  litlji-r  iit  ibe  pumtum, 
in  the  canaliculus,  or  in  the  nasal  duct.  In  (lie  HrKt-named 
IKwitiiin  the  (Mmdltiuii  generally  ari^s  from  blcplmritis,  or 
eonjunetivitie,  in  the  isecond  from  an  extcn»<ion  of  inflam- 
matory proc^saes  or  the   presence  of  a  minute  foreigi]  iHxly, 
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while  a  narrowing  of  the  nasal  canal  depends  as  a  rule  on 
the  presence  of  long-continued  nasal  catarrh.  The  symptom 
common  to  all  derangements  of  the  lacrimal  passage  is  the 
leaky  eye. 

36,  In  electrolysis  we  possess  the  most  valuahle  of  all 
therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder.  The 
results  of  its  application  show  a  greater  number  of  cures  and  a 
lesser  number  of  relapses  than  with  other  methods.  The 
operator  may  avail  himself  of  the  ordinary  Bowman  probes  or 
he  may  obtain  a  set  of  graduated  platinum  sounds.  The  latter. 
are  better  for  the  purpose.  These  sounds  should  be  insulated 
to  various  distances  from  the  tip  with  shellac  or  other  substance, 
so  that  when  in  position  the  punctum  and  conjunctiva  will  not 
be  subjected  to  electrolysis.  This  precaution  is  important  since 
occlusion  of  the  punctum  has  followed  its  neglect.  The  probe 
is  to  be  passed  into  the  passage  in  the  usual  manner  until  the 
constriction  is  reached  and  the  tip  of  the  instrument  has  gone 
slightly  beyond.  To  the  probe  is  attached  the  cathode-terminal. 
The  anode  may  consist  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire  or  an  ordinary 
probe  wrapped  with  moist,  absorbent  cotton.  This  indifferent 
electrode  should  be  introduced  into  the  nasal  chamber  of  the 
same  side.  With  the  needle  of  the  milliam meter  at  zero,  gradu- 
ally increase  the  current  until  5  milliamperes  are  passing.  Con- 
tinue the  strength  of  current  at  this  point  for  a  moment  and 
then  gradually  diminish  until  no  current  is  discernible.  This 
operation  should  consume  from  3  to  4  minutes.  Generally 
a  little  white  froth  will  collect  about  the  punctum.  The 
probe  will  be  found  to  lie  much  more  loosely  in  the  canal 
and  may  be  withdrawn  without  difficulty,  whereas  it  was 
firmly  grasped  by  the  tissues  at  its  introduction.  Each  day 
for  a  week  following  the  operation  the  probe  should  be 
passed,  to  prevent  a  subsequent  narrowing  of  the  canal.  If 
a  probe  of  larger  size  can  be  accommodated,  so  much  the 
better.  At  the  end  of  a  week  tlie  operation  may  be  repeated 
with  a  larger  probe.  There  is  very  little  pain  or  discomfort 
to  be  felt  during  the  treatment,  and  the  relief  to  the  patient 
18  most  gratifying. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA 


TRACHOMA,   OR    GUANUI-.AR    OPIITUvVLMIA 

37.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  acute  form  of 
this  disease,  since  electricity  is  seldom  if  ever  used  for  its  relief. 
Other  therapeutic  agents  yield  better  results.  With  the  chronic 
form  of  trachoma,  however,  we  shall  deal  to  some  extent  and 
endeavor  to  establish  for  it  a  method  of  treatment  well-nigh 
infallible.  The  })atli()l()gi('al  condition  that  confronts  us  nas  a 
varied  picture,  depending  soinewbat  on  the  stage  of  activity 
of  tlic  ni()r])id  })r(K'ess.  The  disease  aecjuires  its  name  from  the 
presence  on  the  e()njun('tiva  of  small  grayish  granules,  which 
are  confined  to  the  fornix  and  })alj)ebral  layers.  Histologically, 
these  granules  are  made  uj)  of  lymphoid  and  fibrous  tissue,  and 
they  are  formed  in  tlie  stroma  j)roper  of  the  conjunctiva.  They 
are  nothing  else  than  small,  new  growths,  which  have  a  tend- 
ency to  grow  together  into  islands  and,  by  the  contraction  of 
their  fibrous  elements,  to  obliterate  tlie  mucous  surface  of  the 
lid  and  render  it  <nw,  mass  of  scar-tissue.  The  subsetpient 
contraction  of  this  scar-tissue  is  a  (\iuse  of  entropion,  the 
treatment  of  which  we  have  previously  considered.  A  condi- 
tion called  pannus,  or  a  vascularization  of  the  cornea,  is  a 
frequent  complication  of  the  ail'ection.  \V(»  shall  refer  to  it 
again  later.  Corneal  ulcers  are  o<!casionally  complications  at 
some  stage  of  the  disease. 

38.  Treatmont. — The  inevitable  tendencv  toward  the 
production  of  scar-tissue,  which  characterizes  the  granular 
ophthalmia,  should  sound  a  note  of  warning  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment. Anv  metbcxl  that  re<iuires  the  use  of  scarification  or  the 
application  of  caustics,  or  escbarotics,  should  be  condenmed  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  will  increase  the  cicatrization.  The 
aim  must  he  to  destroy  the  individual  granulations  or  the  fused 
masses  which  they  form  without  ininrv  to  the  areas  of  con- 
junctiva  around  and  between  them.  Uy  this  means  alone  will 
a  satisfactory  outcome  be  obtained.  The  treatment  by  expres- 
sion is  one  ordinarily  in  use  and  is  very  serviceable.     Knapp's 
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cylinder  forceps  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  Electricity  has 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  method  consisted  in 
applying  cupric  cathodal  electrolysis  to  the  everted  lids.  It  was 
based  on  an  incorrect  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent. Another  plan  was  to  employ  cupric  cataphoresis  or 
anodal  diffusion,  while  still  another  form  of  electric  application 
consisted  in  cathodal  electrolysis,  with  steel  needles,  of  the  fur- 
rows produced  by  preliminary  scarification.  All  these  thera- 
peutic hints  have  been  supplanted  by  the  more  rational  plan  of 
dealing  with  these  granules  as  new  growths  and  electrolyzing 
their  bases.  The  anode  is  made  the  active  pole  and  to  it  is 
attached  a  fine  needle  of  iridoplatinum.  The  moistened  cathode 
plate  may  be  adjusted  to  the  neck.  With  the  lid  well  everted  and 
held  steady,  the  needle  is  passed  beneath  the  base  of  one  of  the 
granular  masses.  A  current  of  1^  to  2  milliamperes  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  1  or  2  minutes,  or  until  a  whitish,  cheesy 
mass  is  seen  to  form  about  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  needle. 
The  nutrient  vessels  are  coagulated  and  the  granule  undergoes 
coagulation  necrosis  and  is  (juickly  absorbed.  If  the  granule  is 
of  large  size,  the  needle  should  be  passed  in  several  directions 
beneath  its  base.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  masses  may  be  treated 
at  a  single  sitting.  The  reaction  is  slight  and  transitory  and 
the  hyperemia  resulting  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  fit'ld  of  operation  should  be  thor- 
oughly anesthetized  with  a  4-per-cent.  solution  of  cocain.  An 
interval  of  2  or  more  days  should  interrupt  the  treatment.  A 
3-per-cent.  infusion  of  jequirity  has  been  found  useful  where 
there  is  but  slight  blennorrhea,  and  particularly  where  pannus 
is  present.  The  inflammation  resulting  from  its  use  will  fre- 
quently subside,  leaving  a  clear  cornea,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
granular  condition  is  not  always  correspondingly  benefited.  Its 
use  is  not  unattended  with  danger. 

39«  Pannus.  —  The  electrocautery  is  serviceable  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  operation  of  peritomy  for  the  relief  of  obstinate 
pannus.  The  incision  is  made  through  the  vascularized  tissue 
and  conjunctiva  in  the  usual  manner  around  the  cornea  about 
J  inch  from  its  outer  margin.     Tha  incision  severs  all  tissue 
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down  to  the  Bclera.  With  the  blunt  extremity  or  flat  BUtface  of 
a  platinnni  caittery-tip  at  \vhite  beat  the  inner  fringe  and  circle 
of  vascularized  tissue  is  singed  down  to  the  anterior  elastic 
layer  of  the  cornea  This  procedure  is  more  radical  and  meets 
with  better  results  than  dissectmj,  up  the  tissues  to  the  corneal 
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one  electrode  to  a  [noistened  siKinge-pIiite 
patient's    neck    at   (lie    back.       The    other 
wrapped  in  moist  cot- 
ton   and    laid   gently 
upon  the  closed  iids, 
or  the  8[>ecial  B]K>ngc- 
electrode,  Fig.  32,  may 
housed.     The  cnrrenl 
may    now   l«   gradu- 
ally   increased     lo    n 
point  agreeable  to  the 
patient.     Tlie    appli- 
cations may  be   made  a  frcjuent   intervals  during  the   day, 
hilt  should   not  continue   lonffcr  than   5  minutes  at  a  time. 
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PTKnTorrrM 
41.  In  the  treatment  of  ptory^lum,  electrolysis  finds  its 
proper  sphere  and  hiii.s  fair  to  supplant  entirely  the  ordinary 
operations  of  ligation  and  excision,  A  fine  iridoplatinum 
needle  is  made  the  anode  and  is  passed  well  into  the  neck  of 
the  growth,  or  at  a  jjoint  a  trille  nearer  the  base,  in  a  direction 
opposite  or  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction  of  growth — crosswise. 
Tlie  cathode  is  applied  to  the  hack  of  the  neck  or  upon  the 
mastoid  o(  the  same  side.  A  current  of  1  to  IJ  milHamperes  is 
allowed  to  pass  for  J  to  1  minute.  The  needle  is  to  be  with- 
drawn with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid  pulling  or  tearing  the 
parta.  Should  the  needle  he  firmly  in  the  graup  of  the  tissues, 
reverse  the  polarity  for  an  instant  before  attempting  to  with- 
draw it  Usually  one  sitting  is  aurticient,  The  eye  should  he 
Uioroughly  cocaiotzed  before  all  operations  thereon.  If  we 
liear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  general  the  anode  is  the  coagu- 
lating; pole  and  the  cathotle  the  sloughing  pole,  we  shall 
hare  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  desired  electrolytic 
results.  Be  certain  »/  jiohirkij  always  hefirre  ajiplyimj  galvanic 
cxirrrtti*. 
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TUBKRrUIX>SIS 

42.  The  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  in  tuberculosis 
cannot  be  too  ntrongly  urged.  Essentially  a  chronic  disease, 
the  course  may  cover  a  period  of  several  years  before  the  eye 
becomes  generally  affected,  but  the  danger  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  loss  of  the  eye  as  in  allowing  a  primary  focus  of  tuberculosis 
to  exist.  General  tuberculosis  is  a  frecjuent  sequel.  The 
disease  begins  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  generally  in  young 
individuals,  as  small  grayish-yellow  granulations  that  soon 
break  down  and  form  ulcers  with  clearly  outlined  margins  and 
covered  with  reddish-gray  granulation- tissue.  The  tissues  of 
the  lid  become  greatly  swollen  and  the  ulcerative  process 
fref|uently  extends  to  the  lids  themselves.  Lu]>us  reaches  the 
conjunctiva  by  })n>cess  of  extension  from  the  skin,  and  may  be 
differentiated  by  tlie  })eculiarity  of  healing  in  one  spot  and 
progression  in  another,  which  is  characteristic.  The  ulcers  are 
a  deeper  red  and  bleed  easily. 

43.  Treatment. — Either  condition  calls  for  prompt  and 
thorough  application  of  the  electrocautery.  With  the  eye  thor- 
oughly cocninizcil,  bring  the  tip  (►f  the  cautery  to  a  wdiite  heat 
and  sear  ench  granulation  and  ulcer,  taking  ])ains  to  go 
dre])  enough  into  the  tissues  to  destroy  the  morl)id  ]>rocess 
entir»-lv.  Where  possible,  all  diseasrd  foci  should  be  attended 
to  at  a  single  sitting,  so  as  to  avoid  reinfection.  Ordinary 
antiphlogistic  measures  should  follow.  WIhtc  the  diseiise  is 
so  far  advancfd  as  to  involve  the  iris  or  corn<*a,  innnediate 
entirleation  of  the  eve  olYer.s  the  onlv  n^eourse  consistent  with 
safety  to  the  ]Kitient. 

44.  Malignant  tnin()i*s,  particularly  in  their  earlier 
stages,  call  for  prompt  electrolytic*  treatment  or  removal  with  the 
knife  followe<l  I'V  thorough  a]>plications  of  the  ehM'trocautery. 

l)I8KASKfS  OF  THK   (^OUNKA 

45.  Were  we  eomjx'lled  to  spend  our  days  in  habitations 
where  the  wintlows  were  of  ground  glass,  we  could  the  more 
easily  apprec*iate  the  fate  of  tin*  unfortunate  individuals  who 
have  sustain(*d   corneal  disease.     Nearly  all  affections  of   the 
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window  of  the  eyo  leave  ojiacities  of  gi'ealer  or  Icsh  density  and 
some  leail  to  a  more  Berioiis  BHiuel — tliet^omplele  loss  of  vision. 
It  is  readily  underetoorl,  therefore,  how  imlmrtaiit  ie  a  convet 
knowltilge  of  the  various  morbid  processes  affecting  the  cornea 
and  how  nntirinj;  the  specialipt  shonld  he  in  the  effort  to 
combat  the  progress  of  disease  and  in  the  search  tm  measures 
to  alleviate  the  unfortunate  sequela-.  We  can  afford  to  leave 
no  therapeutic  path  unexplored.  The  opinion  is  ventureil  that 
the  testimony  of  many  persons  who  bear  the  white  eyes  will 
establish  the  fart  that  nothing  was  ever  doni-  for  tlieir  trouble 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  in  its  active  stages.  Many 
an  opacity  and  stain  have  been  removed,  however,  by  the 
patient  effort  of  a  consistent  worker  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
employ  remedies  little  known  and  lo  explore  new  r^ons  in 
the  effort  to  improve  his  resources. 


46.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  review  the  pathology  of 
tin.?  various  forms  uf  keralills.  The  gerni-lheory  of  disease 
haa  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  demonstrated, 
in  many  cases,  a  system  of  treatment  more  nitiotial  ihiin  that  in 
vogue  a  decade  or  two  ago.  An  injury  coupled  with  a  niicrobic 
factor  will  lead  to  active  inflammation,  Suppuration  is  looked 
on  as  a  complication  rather  than  an  essential  to  the  healing  of 
tissues. 

Prominent  symptoms  in  all  forms  of  keratitis  are  jmin  and 
hlepharogjxwin.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  means  for  their  relief 
the  application  of  faradization  will  be  found  very  useful.  In 
foct,  in  all  {minful  affections  about  the  eyes,  particularly  of 
inflamnuitory  character,  the  induced  current  should  be  given 
through  the  closed  lids,  using  either  sponge- el eclroites  or  gently 
stroking  the  part£  with  the  hand  in  circuit.  The  strength  of 
current  should  be  slight  and  the  applications  frequent.  Some 
authors  rei>ort  cases  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  galvanic  current  of 
1)  lo  2  inilliamperes  continued  for  5  minuter.  The  i^Uhode  is 
applied  to  the  lids  or  supraorbital  notch,  and  the  anode  to  the 
cheek.     The  method  \e  worthy  of  a  trial  if  others  fail. 
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47.     Epithelial  and   parenchymatous  keratitis  may 

be  benefited  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  constant  current. 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  instances  where  electricity 
has  proved  successful  are  few  and  that  the  successful  cases  were 
probably  in  adults  at  which  age  the  prognosis  is  generally 
favorable  under  any  form  of  treatment.  This  may  be  met  by 
stating  that  such  complications  as  iritis,  cyclitis,  and  vitreous 
opacities  are  observed  in  adults  and  that  many  of  the  successful 
cases  occurred  in  children.  Atropin  and  fomentations  should 
never.be  omitted.  In  addition  to  faradization  for  the  relief  of 
photophobia  and  pain  we  should  make  direct  applications  of 
the  galvanic  current.  The  anode  is  placed  uj>on  the  brow  or 
cheek,  and  the  cathode  is  attached  to  a  small  l>it  of  fine  sponge 
or  a  delicate  si)onge^tij)ped  electrode  of  special  pattern.  The 
cornea  should  be  gently  brushed  with  the  sponge,  taking  care  not 
to  break  contact.  The  current  should  not  exceeil  1 J  milliamperes. 
A  duration  of  2  minutes  is  amply  suflicient.  Alternating  with 
this  treatment  a  constant  current  of  greater  intensity,  say  2  to 
4  milliamperes,  may  be  given  to  the  affected  eye  through  the 
closed  lid  for  8  to  5  minutes.  It  is  advisable  to  <liscontinue 
electrical  treatment  now  and  then  and  substitute  aj)plications 
of  yi^llow-precipitato  ointment.  Sometimes  <:eneral  mercurial 
inunctions  are  serviceable.  As  tlie  eornea  begins  to  clear  up, 
the  intervals  between  electrical  sittings  may  be  lengthened. 

•48.  Neuropil  nil  y  tic  kcM'iitltls,  so  called,  may  be 
relieved  in  some  instances  by  the  stabile  and  labile  applications 
of  a  constant  current  of  2  to  o  milliamperes  for  sliort  jM'riods. 
The  eatbode-sjK)nge  should  be  the  active  electrode,  and  isai)plied 
to  the  closed  lids.  The  aMod<»  is  i)laced  in  any  convenient  site, 
as  for  instance  the  brow,  cheek,  or  patient's  hand.  Tb(»  proj>er 
moistening  of  the  electrodes  should  nt'ver  be  negle(*te<l.  It  is 
})erbaps  wise  to  caution  the  operator  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
vesication  at  the  site  of  the  anode. 

4 J).  I'lilycteniilar  keratitis  is  a  concomitant  of  the  cor- 
responding disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  calls  for  the  thera- 
peutic measures  outline<l  in  the  section  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Atropin,   yellow  oxid-of-mercury   ointment,    calomel   jxiwder. 


and  foniGQtations  conElitule  tlie  ordinary  treatment.  It  is 
ill  the  ulcers  resulting  from  the  broken-down  vesicles  that 
treatment  by  electrocautery  finds  its  limits  of  perfection.  The 
method  of  application  will  be  referred  to  later,  when  treating  on 
ulcers  of  the  cornea.  Not  merely  is  this  agent  recommended  in 
BUjierGcial  troubles,  but  also  for  purposes  of  paracentesis, 
together  with  use  ol  eserin  to  guard  against  passible  hernia  of 
the  iris.  When  one  large  phlyctenula  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  appear  upon  the  cornea,  the  timely  use  of  the 
electrocautery  may  prevent  undesirable  results.  The  vesicle  or 
vesicles  should  be  Iwuched  with  tlie  small,  blunt  cautery-tip 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  pains  being  taken  not  merely  to  ru])- 
turc  the  little  sac  but  to  bring  the  tip  in  conlai;t  with  the  base 
ami  margins.  The  indications  are  tbe  same  it  the  vesicles  have 
already  ruptured  spontaneously.  In  obstinate  cases  where  other 
means  have  failed,  the  cautery  will  solve  the  difficulty.  Recur- 
rent forms  call  for  repeated  applications. 

TLCKHS    OF    THE    fonXEA 

so.  Infiltration,  ulceration,  and  cicatrization  are  the  stnges 
through  which  most  affections  of  the  cornea  must  pHAS.  Each 
stage  may  be  more  or  less  severe,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  process  or  on  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  not  bo  much  our 
province  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these  conditions  as  it  is  to 
promote  bcaUng  and  subsetjuently  to  remove  any  deposits,  so 
(ar  as  we  may.  The  ulcer  may  be  superficial  or  deep,  dry  or 
purulent,  serpiginous  or  rodent,  marginal  or  central.  These 
dilTerent  types  represent  various  characteristics  of  fimn,  size, 
and  rate  of  progress.  Some  are  infective,  others  not,  depending 
ou  tbe  variety  of  cause,  microbic  or  otherwise. 

51.  Treatnieut. — In  general  terms  the  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  ulcer  is  the  same.  The  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary, 
since  some  of  the  worst  forms  to  deal  with  present  the  fewest 
symptoms  and  many  are  very  rapid  in  their  course.  For  pain, 
spasm,  and  lacrimatiou  the  faradic  current,  as  Iieforu  outlined, 
is  commended.  The  instillation  of  atropin  should  not  he 
neglected.     A  properly  adjusted  compress-bandage  is  valuable 
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in  all  forma  of  ulceration  save  the  secondary  types,  where  there 
IB  secretion  to  be  draiued.  The  Bui^ical  management  of  corneal 
ulcer  does  not  differ  oiaterialiy  from  that  of  ulcers  elsewhere. 


Omlfry-Tiif  h"  O/'O'iMtorn  oh  thi  Cornea 

Tile  indications  nre  to  remove  all  diaeased  liaaue  down  to  a 
heallliy  floor  and  to  promote  granulation  thereon.  The  eurette 
has  been  largely  used  and  is  viduable.  More  valuable,  stiJl, 
is  the  electrocautery. 
'  Some  of  the  cautery- 
tips  mo6t  commonly 
employed  in  opera- 
tions on  the  comea 
are  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
A  glance  at  Fig.  34 
will  show  what  is 
ncecesary  to  be  ac- 
■^P  complishcd.  This 
representa    a    micro- 

■liim  IKrou  A  n  Cirnml  Cf/yr  *^Opic     Sectjoil      of     A 

cornea  through  an 
ulcer;  e  is  the  surface  epithelium,  b  the  anterior  elastic 
lamina,   p  the   posterior   elastic   lamina.      The  floor  of    the 
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ulcer  is  seen  crowded  with  pus-cells  and  leucocytes.  The 
cautery  must  clear  up  this  floor  and  throw  off  any  overhanging 
edges.  See  that  the  electrocautery-apparatus  is  working  well. 
The  operator  will  he  guided  in  the  selection  of  a  tip  by  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  Regulate  the  current  so  that  the  tip 
is  brought  to  a  white  heat  instantly,  if  possible.  If  there  be 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  just  how  much  tissue  must  be  seared, 
apply  to  the  eye  a  solution  of  fluorescin.  This  will  stain  all 
aflected  parts.  The  eye,  should  be  thoroughly  cocainized. 
Bring  the  unhealed  tip  carefully  and  rapidly  to  the  parts,  once 
for  practice  and  then  touch  again  with  the  cautery-tip  brought 
instantly  to  a  white  heat.  In  simple  superficial  ulcer  no  further 
applications  are  necessary,  as  a  rule.  In  suppurating,  rodent, 
or  serpiginous  forms,  we  must  be  watchful  for  any  extension  or 
deepening  of  the  process  and  check  it  by  another  touch  of  the 
cautery.  Particularly  rebellious  or  indolent  ulcers  may  demand 
a  second  stance. 

52.  Where  the  ulcer  has  attained  great  depth  and  threatens 
to  perforate  the  cornea,  a  different  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted. 
Usually  in  this  condition  there  is  great  pain,  and  the  thin  layer 
of  cornea  intervening  between  the  surface  and  the  anterior 
chamber  may  be  seen  to  bulge.  In  these  cases  paracentesis  or 
perforation  of  the  cornea  by  the  electrocautery  is  indicated. 
The  curtain  of  the  iris  should  bo  well  drawn  Jiway  from  the 
field  by  atropin.  The  cautery-tip  should  consist  of  a  narrow, 
sharp,  platinum  blade  that  will  produce  a  small  linear  incision 
through  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  method  is  the  same  as 
given  above,  with  the  exception  that  the  tip  passes  entirely 
through  the  cornea  and  permits  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor  or  any  hypopyon  that  may  exist.  It  is  better  to  per- 
form paracentesis  without  waiting  for  perforation  to  become 
imminent.  It  is  good  routine  ])ractice  in  all  ulcers  of  consider- 
able depth.  Should  we  allow  an  ulcer  to  perforate,  much  tis-. 
sue  is  lost  and  the  resulting  scar  is  large,  whereas  if  we  open 
the  chamber  in  the  manner  indicated,  there  results  but  a  narrow 
scar  and  slight  opacity.  Unfortunately,  the  surface  epithelium 
and  the  elastic  lamina  are  not  reproduced  in  the  process  of 
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repair.  There  is  usually  Rome  opacity  of  the  cicatrix  though  it 
may  be  very  slight  in  favorable  cases.  Electricity  unfortu- 
nately has  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  synechia  and 
prolapses  that  occasionally  occur  in  neglected  instances  and 
sometimes  complicate  the  opersible  cases.  Some  of  the  older 
writers  trefited  corneal  ulcer  l)y  faradism,  stroking  the  ulcer 
with  a  hair-brush,  which  was  made  the  cathode.  The  method 
has  given  way  to  a  better  one.  The  hyi)opyon  so  frequently 
assocjiated  with  ulcer  usually  disappears  spontjmeously.  Should 
it  persist,  its  absorption  may  \)c  hastened  by  applying  a 
current  of  1  to  2  milliamperes  to  the  c1os(h1  lids  through 
the  cathode-sponge   once  or  twice   daily  for  5  or  7  minutes. 


C)PAC:iTrKS    OF    TIIK    C'OR>rEA 

53.  The  treatment  of  oj)acity  of  the  cornea,  also  called 
nebula  or  leucoma,  is  l>ased  on  tlio  hypothesis  that  mild 
stimulation  of  s(*ar-tissu(j  will  promote  al>s()rption  and  favor  the 
deposit  of  a  tissue  rnoro  normal  in  character.  In  the  case  of 
corneal  structure  tliis  tissue  is  clear.  Much  time  and  effort 
have  been  sjK'nt  in  determining  just  what  amount  of  stimulation 
is  rtMiuired  to  briii^  ab<mt  the  desired  end  without  producing 
a  reaction  iiiflainmatorv  in  character.  The  character  of  the 
stimulus  is  also  of  importance.  In  galvanism  wc  possess  an 
availal)le  a;:ent  for  tb(^  treatnunt  of  opacities.  Jt  is  stimulating 
and  is  capable  of  very  fine  j:ra<lations  in  ^tren^tb.  Recent 
opacities,  it  must  be  l)orne  in  mind,  respond  mudi  more 
rapidly  to  stimuli  than  old  ones,  so  that  in  treating  fresh  cases 
w<^  apjjly  only  the  ;:entlest  currents.  The  catlio<b»  is  the  active 
]M)lc.  The  electrode  may  consist  <»f  a  silver  probe,  or  sound,  or 
a  l>ull>-tipped  bou^'ie.  It  should  be  rubbed  very  ^'ently  over 
tb(^  cocainized  cornea  near  the  scar-tissue  while  a  current  of 
i  to  1  milliampere  is  ])a8sinjr.  Use  always  a  low  amiK'ragc, 
but  ^ra<lually  increase  the  time  of  the  sitting.  Tl>e  eye  may 
IwKJome  injected  and  the  conjunctiva  ilushed  while  the  current 
is  flowing,  lait  this  irritation  is  transitory  and  subsides  within  a 
few  hours.  The  eye  should  be  kept  closed  for  half  a  <lay  aft^r 
treatment.     Tlie  patient  should  receive  attention  as  often  as 
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every  second  day.  The  best  results  are  looked  for  in  opo^cities 
following  interstitial  keratitis,  but  scars  from  old  ulcers  clear  up 
remarkably  under  the  treatment.  The  margin  of  the  nebula  is 
the  first  to  clear. 


KERATOCONU8    ANT>    ANTERIOR    8TAPIIYIX)MA 

54.  These  conditions,  resulting  usually  from  perforating 
ulcers,  demand  operative  interference  as  a  rule,  particularly 
where  associated  with  synechia  and  leucoma.  The  outlook  for 
sight  is  poor  indeed  and  frequently  the  patient  gains  an 
improved  cosmetic  appearance  and  little  more.  In  simple 
keratoconus  due  to  atrophy,  fair  results  are  obtained  by  creating 
an  ulcer  near  the  summit  of  the  cone  with  the  electrocautery 
lightly  applied.  The  ulcer  is  placed  to  one  side  of  the  pupilary 
space,  if  possible,  so  that  the  resulting  cicatrix  will  not  blur  the 
vision.  Should  a  nebula  result,  it  may  be  dispersed  by  galvanic 
stimulation,  as  previously  mentioned.  The  results  are  usually 
good.  The  electrocautery  is  used  in  anterior  staphyloma  with 
leucoma,  and  is  best  applied  with  a  narrow-bladed  cautery-tip, 
as  follows:  Make  a  linear  burn  through  the  tissues  down  to 
the  posterior  corneal  layer.  The  incision  should  extend  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  passing  to  one 
side  of  the  pupilary  opening.  The  results  of  this  procedure 
warrant  its  further  trial.  Cautery  operations  possess  great 
advantages  in  being  entirely  aseptic. 


POWDER    GRAINS 

55.  Powder  g^rains,  whether  embedded  in  the  cornea, 
conjunctiva,  or  eyelids,  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
electrocautery.  The  grains  should  be  attacked  soon  after  the 
accident,  since  if  allowed  to  remain  long  they  produce  i>ernia- 
nent  staining.  A  very  fine-pointed  tip  should  be  brought  to  a 
white  heat  and  passed  into  the  site  of  each  grain,  causing  a 
slough  large  enough  to  include  the  particular  grain.  If  the 
grains  be  in  reasonable  numbers,  all  may  be  removed  by  this 
method  at  a  single  operation. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SCIiERA 


EPISCIJSRITIS    AXD    SCL^RITIS 

56.  Superficial  and  deep  inflammations  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
have  furnished  the  theme  of  animated  discussions  as  r^ards  the 
availability  of  electricity  in  their  treatment.  Galvanism  and 
electrolysis  chiefly  have  1)een  used.  Each  method  of  treatment 
has  found  adherents.  Operators  who  have  practiced  galvani- 
zation are  not  altogether  agreed  as  to  which  pole  should  be  the 
active  one,  some  using  the  anode  and  others  the  cathode,  apply- 
ing the  electrode  directly  to  the  conjunctiva  in  some  cases  and 
indirectly  to  the  eye  through  the  closed  lids  in  others.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  out  of  this  confusion  there  should  arise  little  or 
no  uniformity  in  results. 

57.  The  practitioners  who  have  used  electrolysis  are  quite 
in  accord  as  to  a  scientific  plan  of  treatment.  A  fine  iridoplat- 
inuni  needlii  is  made  the  cathode  and  is  introduced  into  the 
base  of  the  circumscribed  purplish  patch  or  episcleritic  button, 
beneath  the  conjunctiva.  Tbe  anode  is  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  or  to  the  brow.  A  current  of  2  to  3  milliamperes  is 
permitted  to  How  for  1  minute.  The  eye  should  be  completely 
aiH'sthctiztMl.  ( )ne  electrization  is  generally  suflicient.  We  may 
supplennMit  this  treatment  with  transpalpebral  electrization, 
placing  th(^  cathode  to  the  closed  lid,  the  anode  to  the  brow  or 
neck,  and  jiassing  2  to  4  nnlliani]>ere8  of  current  for  10  to  15 
minutes.  The  general  effect  of  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  , 
to  induce  a  sp«'e(lier  termination  of  the  in  11  an nnatory  process. 

It  is  notewi>rthy,  liowever,  that  it  does  not  forestall  a  recurrence 
or  prev<'nt  the  circular  march  of  episcleritis.  New  buttons  are 
prone  to  develop.  Top 't her  with  the  electrical,  a  routine  plan 
<»f  tn-atmeiit  shouKi  he  used.  Fomentiitions  and  leeches  are 
very  servic4'ahle.  The  hygienic  and  constitutional  care  of  the 
patient  must  nceive  due  attention. 

58.  Deep  iiillaniniations  of  the  sclerotic  coat  offer  ]»roblems 
that  u[i  tn  thf  present,  chH-trotherapcutics  has  not  solved.  Some 
4)f  the  (iernian  ophthalm4)logists have  been  successful  in  isolated 
ca.ses   by  the  direct    use  of  galvanism.     The  electrode  is  of 
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platinum,  flat  or  slightly  concave  at  its  extremity,  and  measures 
5  inch  in  circum  fere  nee.  It  is  made  tlie  tuiode  and  applied 
directly  t«  the  eyeball  in  the  affected  area.  A  current  of  1  to 
1}  millianiperes  is  passed  through  the  tissuee  for  1  minute. 
The  treatment  may  be  continued  following  an  interval  of  2  days. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sedative  eflfects  of  the  posi- 
tive pole  should  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  inflamed 
parts,  but  t<x)  often,  unfortunately,  the  results  of  the  treatment 
are  ud satisfactory  and  disappointing. 


DISEASES  OP  THE   U\^AI.  TRACT 


ItUTIS    AND    IBUKJCVCLITIS 

511,  Inflammatory  aflfections  of  the  ciliary  body  and  iris  are 
not  tnaterially  modified  in  their  course  by  electrical  applications. 
We  must  look  rather  to  niutine  treatment  with  atropin  and 
othpr  agents  to  combat  the  process.  As  an  aid  to  routine  trcal- 
menl,  however,  electricity  has  found  a  place.  .  Chief  among  the 
reeultfi  that  it  will  contribute  toward  bringing  about  is  the  relief 
of  priirif  jiholtrfJiiibia,  and  gjKietn.  Where  these  symptoms  are 
intense  it  wilt  )>e  found  that  the  patient  will  experience  marked 
relief  from  faradization,  applied  with  ii  small  aponge-olectrode 
directly  to  the  coniea  or  through  the  closed  Uds  with  large 
electrodes.  Again,  the  lingiT  tip  of  the  physician  may  bo  made 
the  active  electrode  and  the  closed  lid  gently  stroked.  The 
strength  of  current  should  in  all  cases  be  determined  by  the 
eensibility  of  the  patient.  Better  results  are  gained  by  using 
weak  currents  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  at  each  sitting, 
half  an  hour  or  longer.  Tlie  period  of  relief  apjiears  to  depend 
on  the  length  of  time  of  Iho  sitting.  The  pain  will  return,  as  a 
rule,  after  a  variable  period  of  <|Uicscence,  but  yields  to  repeated 
faradization.  Occasionally,  cases  reliellious  to  fanidism  will  be 
influenced  by  galvanism.  In  such  instances  the  anode  is  to  Ite 
applied  to  the  closed  lids  in  the  form  of  a  broad,  moistened 
electrode  and  a  current  of  2  to  3  millianiperes  is  {K-rmitted  to 
pass  fora  period  of  2  to  3  minutes.  Faradization,  however,  will 
generally  accomplish  all  and  more  than  we  may  expect  from 
other  sources. 
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60.  Electricity  finds  further  utility  in  this  class  of  cases  in 
jirovwting  the  action  of  mydriatics  and  myotics.  In  some  forms  of 
iritis,  particulariy  of  a  plastic  type,  where  atropin  and  eserin 
fail  to  produce  effect  on  the  pupil,  negative  cataphoresis  will 
prove  serviceable.  With  the  mydriatic  or  myotic  instilled  into 
the  eye,  apply  a  constant  current  of  2  milliamperes  to  the  closed 
lids.  The  cathode  is  made  the  active  pole  and  the  anode  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  duration  of  this  treat- 
ment should  be  from  15  to  30  minutes,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  This  plan  should  be  used  first  with  atropin  and 
then  with  eserin. 

61,  Absorption  of  exudates  is  hastened  by  judicious  electrical 
manipulation.  Sinij)]e  hemorrhage  into  tlie  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  seldom  requires  i)articular  attention.  The  hemorrhage 
and  purulent  exudates  resulting  from  iritis,  which  fill  both 
chambers  of  the  eye,  are  (^ften  very  slowly  absorl^ed.  This  is 
the  class  of  cases  where  we  may  exjM'ct  benefit.  The  treatment 
is  the  same  as  that  j)ri-Yi()Usly  given,  with  the  exception  that  the 
mydriatic  may  be  omitted,  if  desired,  and  the  duration  of  the 
a])j)lication  need  not  excred  •')  minutes  at  each  sitting.  The  inter- 
val between  i)erio(l.s  of  treatment  need  not  be  long,  24  hours 
bi?ing  amply  suHiei«Mit.  Faradism  has  Ixen  used  in  iritic  hem- 
orrhage, but  it  is  valueless  in  all  cases  of  intra-iritie  bleeding  and 
is  available  (»nly  insin)j»Ie  by]»lieniia,  which  eondition,  also,  no 
doubt,  is  little  inilueneed  by  it.  Its  greatest  utility  lies  in  the 
control  of  pain  and  s})asni. 

iitl.  Disseminated  c^horoldltls  has  been  treated  by  the 
application  of  constant  currents  of  mild  streMgtli  and  indillerent 
polarity  through  the  teni]>les  or  from  the  supraorlutal  notch  to 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  same  side. 

DISKASKW  OF  THK  VITUEOUS  III  MOU 
(>«'i.  Opac'Ilios.  -  Tbe  tnatment  of  vitreous  opacities 
should  aim  toward  the  renmval  of  tbe  cause.  Spe<.*ilic  etiologv 
calls  for  appropriate  c«>nstitutional  treatment.  Ltn-al  measures 
generally  include  ItMching  and  tbe  usif  of  i>ilocarpin.  in  the 
management  of  opacities  of  whatever  caus<',  electricity  will  serve 
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as  a  valuable  adjuvant.  Used  alone  it  frequently  fails  in  its 
mission.  The  best  results  are  to  be  attained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  stabile  constant  current  of  2  to  4  milliamperes 
passed  either  directly  through  the  closed  lids  to  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  same  side  or  through  the  temples.  The  poles 
should  be  changed  frequently.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
anode  to  the  eye  and  reverse  the  current  during  the  sitting  or  at 
the  subsequent  visit.  Daily  applications  of  2  to  4  minutes  are 
desirable.  It  is  claimed  for  faradization  that  the  results  of  its 
use  are  fully  equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  method  just 
referred  to.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  galvanism  will 
yield  the  more  satisfactory  effects  in  the  general  run  of 
opacities  resulting  from  promiscuous  causes. 


BISWASES    OF    THE    RETINA    AND     OPTIC     NERVE 


RETINITIS 

64.  In  view  of  the  claims  put  for^h  by  the  older  writers 
regarding  the  beneficial  effects  of  electric  currents  applied  to  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  retinal  disease,  Rockwell  undertook  cer- 
tain experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  what  changes,  if  any, 
we're  produced  in  the  normal  retinal  circulation  by  galvaniza- 
tion and  faradization  of  this  nerve.  In  substance,  his  conclu- 
sions were  as  follows: 

1.  Galvanism  and  faradism  to  the  cervical  sympathetic  may 
cause  contraction  of  arteries  and  dilatation  of  veins. 

2.  Faradism  causes  the  same  effect  as  galvanism,  only  more 
slowly,  it  being  a  difference  in  degree  rather  than  kind . 

3.  Mild  currents  and  brief  applications  produce  contraction  of 
vessels;  strong  currents  and  long  applications  cause  dilatations. 
Much  depends  on  the  temj)eramcnt  and  condition  of  the 
individual  experimented  on.  What  would  cause  dilatation  in 
one  would  produce  contraction  in  another. 

4.  Where  the  patient  is  excited  or  irritable  even  a  mild  cur- 
rent may  cause  dilatation  at  once. 

5.  The  contraction  that  takes  place  is  sometimes  followed  by 
a  dilatation  beyond  the  normal. 
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6.  The  dilatation  that  occurs  is  followed  by  a  contraction  after 
the  close  of  the  experiment 

G5.  From  these  experiments  it  is  gathered  that  while  the 
results  of  electrical  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  are  indefinite 
and  unstable,  nevertheless  there  occurs  a  considerable  alteration 
in  blood-flow  in  each  instance.  Therefore,  as  a  factor  in  restor- 
ing nutrition  to  a  deceased  part,  it  is  valuable.  So  much 
controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  method  of 
treatment  that  the  fairest  way  to  judge  of  it  is  by  comparative 
observation  of  results.  If  the  method  be  used  alone,  no  good 
may  b<?  ex))ected  to  accrue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  methods,  it  may  be  serviceable.  This 
fact  is  borne  out  by  an  investigation  of  the  resulta  of  a  combined 
form  of  treatment.  The  cases  most  amenable  to  electrical 
mefliods  are  those  of  a  hemorrhmjlc  type.  Albuminuric  retinitis 
gives  us  less  satisfaction.  In  glycosuric  retinitis,  with  or  with- 
out scotoma,  and  in  retinitis  ingmentosn^  a  combined  plan  of 
treatment  will  serve  well.  Too  much  must  never  be  expected 
from  any  plan  of  procedure.  The  i)athology  of  retinitis  sbowB 
us  j)lainly  enough  what  a  discouraging  task  lies  before  us.  We 
may  fn'(juently  bring  about  some  sliglit  improvement  or,  at 
least,  arnjst  the  progn*ss  of  the  disease  and  improve  the  vision. 
These  crnds  an^  wortliv  of  flTort. 

GO.  What  is  meant  bv  a  combined  treatment  will  be 
explained.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  on 
i\\v  same  side  as  the  aiTeoted  eye  alternates  with  the  a])])lication 
of  the  constant  current  directlv  to  the  eve.  This  method  is  as 
follows:  A  broad.  Mat  plate,  well  padded  with  moistened 
absorbent  <-oiton,  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  patient's  neck. 
Tin*  plate  is  made  the  anode.  The  cathode  should  ccmsist  of  a 
dull  or  pn»b('-pointed  metal  electrode  attached  to  a  han<lle  hav- 
ing a  maki-and-bm^ak  arrangement.  The  cathode  is  pressed 
into  the  soft  tissues  of  th(j  neck  in  the  region  of  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion.  A  current  of  2  to  10  milliamperes  may  be 
allowed  to  j>ass  for  a  period  not  longer  than  3  minutes.  The 
current  may  be  interrupted  several  timoi«,  if  desired.  On  alter- 
nate <lays  the  continuous  current  may  be  applied  directly  to 


the  clo8e<l  lids.  The  cathode  is  the  active  electrode.  A  current 
of  1  to  2  uiUUaniperee  should  be  administered  fur  5  ininuteB. 
This  plan  of  treatment,  together  with  hygienic  and  coiielitutional 
care  of  the  patient,  should  continue  with  occasional  intermis- 
siona  for  months,  or  until  signs  of  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fundus  and  in  the  patient's  vision  are  manifest 


SEPARATION    OF    THE    llETINA 

67.  The  prognosis  in  this  serious  condition  is  auSiciently 
unfavorable  to  warrant  affording  any  rational  plan  of  treatment 
a  trial.  Medication  is  useless.  A  few  instances  of  spontaneous 
repair  are  on  record,  hut  this  fortunate  outcome  is  never  to  be 
relied  on.  Operative  attack  lias  more  supporters  than  any 
other  method.  While  apparent  relief  in  eomo  cases  has  fol- 
lowed nearly  every  variety  of  operation,  it  must  be  understood 
that  no  one  mode  of  procedure  will  suffice  fur  all  cases.  The 
same  holds  good  in  treatment  by  electricity.  While  elec- 
trolysis of  the  subretinal  fluid  has  been  successful  at  times,  it 
haa  failed  at  others,  and  electrocautery-puncture  hae  shared  the 
asme  fate.  Since  each  of  the.se  electrotherapeuUc  measures  has 
acted  favorably,  it  will  \>e  well  t-i  speak  of  each  in  more  detail. 

68.  The  electrolytic  needle  is  used  on  the  principle  that 
sanctions  its  employment  in  cases  of  najvi,  aneurism,  and 
hydrocele.  There  exista  Iwtween  the  retina  and  choroid  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid  that  we  desire  to  subject  to  the  electrolytic  action 
of  the  anode.  A  suitable  needle  is  requisite.  It  should  be  of 
iridoplatinura,  insulated  to  within  3  millimeters  of  its  tip,  at 
which  point  a  shoulder  should  project  so  as  to  prevent  the 
needle  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  tissues.  This  needle  is 
6tted  tu  any  convenient  rtiund  holder  and  is  made  the  anode. 
The  cathode  is  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
needle  is  passed  through  the  tunics  of  the  eye  with  a  gentle 
back- and- forth,  rolling  motion  between  the  fingers,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressure.  The  site  of  introduction  ehnuld  be  as  near  the  center 
of  the  detachment  as  possible.  The  current  is  gradually  rai.sed 
from  0  to  5  milliamperes  and  gradually  reduced   to  0;  it  is 
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applied  for  about  1  minute.  A  second  operation  of  this  char- 
acter may  be  performed  after  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight's  rest. 
Some  specialists  prefer  to  use  bipolar  electrolysis,  in  which  case 
two  needles,  similar  to  the  one  described,  are  mounted  ^  inch 
apart  in  an  insulated  holder.  The  best  results  attained  are  in 
recent  cases. 

69.  Electrocautery  puncture  may  be  single  or  multiple. 
The  method  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  choroidal  hemor- 
rhage, of  }>eing  perfectly  aseptic,  and  affording  drainage.  The 
operator  should  possess  a  fine,  rounded,  platinum  cautery-tip, 
the  shank  of  which  is  curved,  or  l)ent,  to  an  angle  of  about 
45°  to  the  holder.  The  site  of  puncture  selected  should  be  as 
near  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  as  possible  and  equidistant 
between  any  two  recti  muscles.  The  site  will  necessarily  vary, 
however,  with  the  j>osition  of  the  detachment.  The  cautery- 
tip  heated  to  a  white  heat  is  brought  to  the  field  of  operation. 
The  cocainized  eye  is  steadied  by  mouse-toothed  forceps  and  the 
tip  is  made  to  burn  its  way  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  into  the 
subretinal  space.  The  instrument  should  be  held  in  place  until 
a  perfectly  round  hole  is  formed.  More  thorough  drainage  is 
assured  by  searing  a  second  or  even  a  third  hole  into  the 
sj)ace  near  tbci  margin  of  the  separation.  The  tendency  of 
the  s<*paratioiis  to  recur,  owing  to  the  filling  of  the  space 
through  a  retinal  rent,  is  in  a  measure  obviated  by  this  plan 
of  treatment. 

70.  Traumatic  anestliesia  of  tlie  retina  is  best  treated 
by  labile  cathode  applications  of  galvanic  current  to  the 
closed    lids. 

OPTIC     NEUIUTTS    AND    ATUOPIIY 

71.  Tlie  oKlrr  writers  taught  that  galvanism  should  be 
used  in  all  cases,  whatsoever  the  cause.  Tliev  used  the  anode 
to  the  eye  in  early  stages,  and  the  cathode  in  the  later  stages. 
The  currents  were  weak  and  the  length  of  applications  short. 
Galvanic  currents  were  also  passed  through  the  temples  and 
from  before  backwards.     Con.siderable  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and 
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one  experimenter  taught  that  fully  60  per  cent,  of  cases  of  white 
atrophy  were  improved.  It  is  probable  that  this  figure  was 
inspired,  partially  at  least,  by  an  overconfidence  in  a  new  rem- 
edy. The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  more  recent  workers 
is  that  electrotherapeutic  measures  are  valuable  in  selected 
cases  only.  In  optic  neuritis  of  whatever  cause,  little  is  to  be 
expected  and  nothing  is  gained  in  the  treatment  of  atrophy  due 
solely  to  this  cause.  Simple  uncomplicated  atrophy  may 
exhibit  all  indications  of  arrested  progress,  while  secondary 
atroj)hy,  due  to  embolism,  syphilis,  or  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
may  be  improved  by  electrization  in  conjunction  with  treat-^ 
ment  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

72.  The  means  at  our  disposal  that  will  accomplish  most 
in  the  treatment  of  atrophy  are  threefold : 

1.  Local  transpalpebral  galvanism,  the  anode  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  the  cathode  to  the  closed  lids.  A  current  of  2  to  4 
milliamperes  should  flow  for  2  to  3  minutes. 

2.  At  the  subsequent  sitting  a  constant  current  of  equal 
strength  may  be  passed  transversely  through  the  temples  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

3.  Occasional  galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  with 
a  moderate  current,  placing  the  anode  on  the  nucha  and  the 
cathode  over  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 


GLAUCOMA 

73.  Coincident  with  routine  measures  and  iridectomy, 
galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  valuable.  We 
desire  the  sedative  action  of  the  current  that  acts  similarly  to  a 
division  of  the  nerve.  The  cathode  is  applied  to  the  nucha 
while  the  anode  is  placed  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  A 
current  of  12  to  20  milliamperes  should  be  kept  flowing  for 
2  to  5  minutes.  The  effects  are  observed  promi)tly.  Restless- 
ness and  pain  are  relieved.  A  palpable  diminution  of  intra- 
ocular tension,  even  in  cases  of  simple  chronic  glaucoma 
without  iridectomy,  will  occur  and  improvement  of  vision  is  to 
be  expected. 
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<HJU LAR    PAI^SIES    AND    ASTHENOPIA 

74.  It  is  ess(*ntial  in  attempting  to  treat  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  tliat  we  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
conditions  that  confront  ns.  One  muscle  alone  may  be  affected 
or  one  nerve  that  controls  a  number  of  muscles.  Again,  several 
nerves  may  be  impli(?ated  simultaneously.  We  judge  of  the 
position  of  the  lesion  causing  the  paralysis  by  the  grouping  of 
symptoms.  For  instance,  if  the  internal  rectus  of  one  side  and 
the  external  rectus  of  the  other  are  affected,  we  look  for  the 
lesion  near  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  these  ner\'es  or  outside  the 
orbit.  If  the  internal  rectus  of  one  side  alone  be  paralyzed,  we 
judge  that  the  h-sion  is  in  the  filament  of  the  third  nerve 
supjjlying  that  muscle  and  is  inside  the  orbit.  The  character 
of  the  lesion  is  of  imj)ortance,  also.  A  gumma  producing 
j)ressure  upon  a  nerve  is  more  amenable  to  relief  than  a  glioma. 
In  some  muscular  iififections  elsewhere  in  tlie  body  electrodiag- 
nosis  will  serve  to  ch*jir  up  conditions  sometimes,  but  in  ocular 
paralyses  we  have  no  recourse  to  it.  The  main  feature  in  the 
treatment  is  the  direct  excitation  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  or 
muscles,  (ialvanism  or  fnradism  may  be  used.  As  a  rule  it 
will  be  advisable  to  make  use  of  b(>th  forms  of  current.  The 
cMthode  is  the  active  electrode  where  the  former  is  used.  Some 
practitioners  make  use  of  a  lari^e  moist  compress  laid  upon  the 
closed  lids  upon  which  the  cathode  terminal  electrode  is  placed. 
It  is  our  belief  that  better  results  are  to  be  f^ained  by  using  small 
olive-tippcil  or  ball-pointed  electrodes.  These  may  be  pressed 
deeply  into  the  conjunctival  sac  close  to  the  insertions  of 
th<'  musch's.  They  are  available  for  either  galvanization  or 
faradization. 

75.  Tr(»atnient. — The  j)lan  of  treatment  is  as  follows: 
The  anode  is  place<l  to  the  temple  of  the  side  to  be  treated;  a 
larjxe  but ton-ekH:'t  rode  is  serviceable.  The  cathode,  in  the  form 
of  the  ball-tipped  sound,  is  thrust  deeply  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  in  the  direction  of  the  inserti(m  of  the  injured  muscle.  The 
current  is  now  turned  on,  gently  at  first.  By  means  of  an 
interrupter  in  the  circuit,  generally  in  the  handle  of  the 
electrode,  the  operator  may  close  the  circuit  at  will  and  observe 
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the  reflulting  contraction.  It  may  be  well  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  current  necessary  by  watching  that  which  will 
excite  a  healthy  oculur  muscle  to  contraction.  A  somewhat 
stronger  current  is  rwiuisite  tor  the  paralyaed  muft'le.  A  few 
contractions,  however  slight,  are  sufEcient  for  the  first  sitting. 
Ixinger  applications  may  follow  later.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
treatment  may  l>e  gtven  daily.  Faradization  should  alternate 
with  galvanization.  The  same  electrodes  may  be  used.  It  is 
well  to  change  the  polarity  frequently  during  thetaradic  stance. 


T6.  Muscular  nsthennpla, 
retina,  is  a  condition  that  freqn 
electrization.  Mild  faradic  currei 
with  the  anode  to  the  closed  lids, 
is  immaterial.  The  continuous 
One  to  2  milliamperes  should  be 
for  S  to  10  minutes,  changing  the 
well  to  alternate  the  two  forms  of 


especially  with  hyperesthetic 

ently  yields  most  readily  to 
(8  are  efGcacious,  given  labile 
The  position  of  the  cathode 
current  is  also  serviceable. 
passed  through  the  closed  lids 
1  polarity  once  or  twice.  It  is 
application. 


77.  Accommodative  asthenopia  calls  for  rest,  general 
treatment,  and  daily  galvanic  sittings.  The  cathode  is  applied 
to  the  closed  lids,  and  a  current  of  2  to  Ti  milliamperes  is  passed 
tor  2  or  S  minutes,  stroking  the  closed  lids  with  the  terminal 
wire  thickly  wrapped  in  moist  cotton  serves  favorably.  Mild 
labile  faradizations  may  p^(^pe^ly  alternate  with  the  galvanism. 

78.  Functional  hemeralopia  is  alleviated  by  mild 
faradization  to  the  closed  lids  with  the  cathode  as  the  active 
electrode,  Daily  sittings  of  5  minutes  each  are  sufficient. 
Binocular  galvanism  with  indifferent  polarity  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  llie  re.sulls  are  slower  in  appearing,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  faradization  offers  better  general  effects. 


OCUl,AIl    NETJRAIXiIA^ 

79.  For  the  relief  of  those  obstinate  and  painful  affections 
known  as  ocular  neuralgias,  no  means  not  directed  toward  a 
removal  of  Uie  exciting  cause  will  yield  permanent  results. 
Paroxysms  of  distress  may  be  quickly  quieted  by  the  sedative 
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action  of  the  galvanic  current,  but  the  respite  is  only  temporary. 
A  current  of  2  to  0  niilliainpercs  should  pass  through  the 
tissues  of  the  lids,  brow,  and  face  from  the  anode  terminaL 
The  cathode  may  ]>e  placed  on  the  mastoid  or  the  neck.  The 
duration  of  the  galvanization  should  occupy  about  5  minutes. 


VASCITTjAR  TITMORS  of  TUB  ORBIT 

80.  The  general  rules  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
ciilar  tumors  of  the  lids  and  face  apply  equally  well  for 
similar  growths  in  the  <»rbit.  Ehxjtrolysis  offers  a  safe  and 
efTieient  moans  for  removal  and  one  that  does  not  disfigure. 
The  })ij)oIar  method  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of 
ojx^ators  and  is  tlu*  best.  The  needles  should  be  of  irido- 
platinum  and  Ianee-j)ointed.  Curved  needles  may  be  service- 
able at  times.  They  will  reciuire  insulation  to  an  extent 
varying  with  tlut  recjuirements  of  each  case.  A  coating  of 
shellac  or  colkxlion  will  furnish  all  insulation  necessary.  Where 
the  tunjor  is  small  the  needles  may  be  mounted  in  an  ordinary 
bipolar  handle,  but  whore  the  growth  has  attained  some  magni- 
tude it  is  b«'tter  to  use  two  nc<Hll(j-holders.  Tiie  cathode  needle 
mav  be  inserted  into  the  tissues  of  the  mass  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  onr  spot  while  the  anode  is  passed  in  various  direc- 
tions at  one  operation.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  a  word 
of  eaution  in  regard  to  insulating  the  needles  suiliciently  to 
guard  against  electrolyzing  tlui  ti.ssu<'S  other  than  those  compo- 
sing thi'  tumor.  It  is  dillicult  to  fix  delinite  limits  to  the 
strength  of  current  to  be  used.  The  practitioner  must  be 
guided  larg<'ly  by  the  individual  case.  (Jenerally  speaking,  the 
current  sln>ul<l  nnt  exceed  l/>  millianij>eres,  and  the  time  of 
application  need  not  go  beyond  10  minutes.  An  inter\'al  of 
several  days  sbonld  elaj)se  before  electrolysis  is  reiK»ate<l,  if  a 
second  operation  is  deemed  essential. 
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LOCATION  OF  FltAOSTENTS  OF  JtfETAL  IN  THE  EYE 
BY   MEAN8    OF    X-,  Olt  ItOENTGEN,  HAYS 

81.  Hand  in  liand  witli  the  iniprovemeiits  in  apparatus, 
the  technicjtie  of  Itxiating  pieces  of  metal  in  the  orbit  has  advanced 
BO  that  at  tlte  ]irefient  time  experts  are  ahle  to  dotvriuine  their 
poaitioD  witli  mathematical  certainty.  The  tissues  of  the  eye- 
ball itself  ofler  great  resistance  to  the  psissago  of  rays,  and  tliis 
resistance  is  naturally  increased  by  the  bony  framework  of  the 
orbit.  The  eye  is  so  situated  that  no  exposure  can  be  made 
without  includitig  some  of  the  neighboring  bone?,  and  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us  is  to  reduce  the  bony  shadows  to  a 
miniuimii.  It  has  been  determined  by  experimentation  that 
tile  path  of  least  resistance  lies  in  a  line  passing  across  or  partly 
through  the  nasal  bones  and  through  the  orbit  to  the  temple. 
Anteroposterior  and  vertical  exposures  are  inadetjuate.  The 
source  uf  the  rays  must  start  fmm  the  side  opjHisite  the  injured 
eye,  and  the  skiagraphic  plate  should  be  attached  to  the  temple 
adjacent  to  the  injured  eye.  In  this  manner  the  clearest  skia- 
graphs are  obtained.  The  greatest  manipulative  skill  is  neces- 
sary in  this  work  and  no  one  not  an  expert  in  Roentgen  ray 
methods  should  attempt  it.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  in 
detail  all  the  modifications  of  procedure,  but  one  of  the  beat 
methods  will  he  outlined  rather  explicitly.  The  method  is  that 
of  Dr.  \Vm.  M.  Sweet,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whose  writings*  we 
are  indebted  for  material  and  illustrations. 

83.  The  tubes  that  generate  the  rays  should  be  of  high- 
vacuum  pattern  willi  resistance  sufficiently  low  to  avoid  inter- 
mptiona  of  the  rays  and  allow  a  steady  generation.  Fig.  35 
shows  a  Queen's  sell- regulating  lube  that  operates  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Tlie  larger  tube  has  a  high  vacuum  and  offers 
high  resistance.  The  smaller  tube  is  one  of  moderate  vacuum 
that  has- leading  into  it  from  the  larger  tube  a  bulb  containing 
potassium  hydrate.  Leading  to  the  smaller  tube  is  a  hinged 
metal  rod  B.     It  is  also  provided  with  a  cathode- terminal  from 
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which  the  current  jumps  to  the  hulb,  heating  the  potassium 
hydrate  until  it  gives  off  gae,  wliich  lowers  the  vacuum  in  the 
large  tube.  As  the  jiotash  cools  the  gas  is  reabsorbed.  A  B  ia 
a  Bpark-gap,  usually  adjusted 
to  4  inches,  across  which  the 
charge  occasionally  passes  and 
maintains  a  steady  vacuum 
in  the  larger  tube.  An  in- 
duction-coil is  used,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  ordinary  con- 
stant-current lighting  circuit, 
controlled  by  a  rheostat. 

83.     To  assist  in  locating  • 
the  foreign  body,  two  parallel, 

.  ball-tipped,  metallic  indica- 
tors are  iiseil.  These  indica- 
tors are  at  a  given  distance 
a|>art,  one  iH)inting  directly 
to  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
the  other  to  tbt'  temporal  side 
of  thi!  eye.  The  site  of  the 
lx>dy  Ik  ciilculiited  by  means 
of  llie  relation."!  Iielwecn  the 
shudow8i.f  tlic  liodyand  the 
''"'■■'■'  indicatfirf.      Two    exposures 

" Kj)i\v„''k"  ""  '"  '•'■I'  ni.rcsKury,  ime  with  the 
tube  horiziintal,  in  tht-  plane  of 
the  indicators,  ihe  other  at  adJMlanfu  bobiw  it.  Fig.  3(1  is  \  dia- 
grammatic .'icbenn'  of  the  priiiciplo.  Letting  the  onidle-flame 
rej>rc«ent  ibcCrookcs  lube,  tin.'  surface  (,' rqiresents  the  sbndows 
of  the  indicators  and  body  on  the  pbutiigniphic  plalc  when  the 
tube  is  in  the  (irsi  of  the  two  iio.xilions  .'jpukun  of  A.  When 
the  tube  is  in  tbr  srccmd  powtlon  U,  ibn  sluidowH  are  thrown  on 
the  plate  j»8 shown  on  tiie  snrfacr  U.  If  wi.'know  the  distimcc  of 
one  indicator  from  tbe  loriica,  wblub  may  be  rtrgulatfl  by  the 
operator,  and  that  lietw-ft-n  the  indicators,  which  is  fi.xctl,  the 
position   of  the   niet^l   body   may   be  ualcululed,   because  its 
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ntairis 
fixwi  relationH  with 
tlip  shailcms  uf  Ihe 
indicators,  no  matter 
ill  what  pupilion  the 
tulie  is  placed.  It  is 
necessary  alsn  that  the 
indicators  l>e  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the 
eyeball  and  parallel 
to  the  skingraphic 
plate.  These  requi- 
fiitee  have  been  con- 
veniently combined, 
as  shown  in  Fifr.  •''". 
Tlie  j«itient  is  placed 
ill  the  prone  p«!ture 
during  the  exposure. 
Two  radiogmphii 
sliould  he  taken,  iis 
above  indicated.  Four 
minutes  is  a  Bufficienl 
length  of  time  for 
each   exixwure. 

84.  Let  ns  now 
suppose  that  we  have 
the  skiagraphs  show 
ing  the  shadows  if 
the  body  and  inditi 
tors  (see  Figs.  38 
and  39).  The  dis 
tances  l>etween  the 
shadows  of  the  bi>d\ 
and  indicators  are  lo 
be  meaHured  in  each 
as  well  as  the  (lis 
tance     of    the     body 
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above  or  below  the  indicators.  For  convenience  sake,  these 
relations  may  be  outlined  as  shown  in  Figs.  40  and  41.* 
Now,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  body  in  the  eye,  draw  on 
paper  two  circles,  each  24  millimeters  in  diameter.  Let  the 
lower  one  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  and  the  upper 
one  a  horizontal  section  (see  Fig.  42).  The  point  A  at  the  center 
of  the  vertical  circle  represents  the  center  indicator,  and  the  point 

By  the  temporal  indicator. 
The  line  A  B  is  the  exact 
distance  between  the  indi- 
cators. On  the  horizontal 
""""""^  circle    a     point    is    made 


i 


Fig.  40 
Sehematic  Representation  of  Fig.  58 


Fig.  42 


Fig.  41 
Schematic  Repreaentation  of  Fig.  S9 

in  front  of  the  center  of  the  cornea  at  a  distance  equal  to  that 
between  the  indicator  and  the  center  of  the  cornea  at  the  time 
of  the  exposure.  A  and  B  will  represent  the  indicators,  and 
A  B  the  distance  between  them.  The  distances  of  the  shadows 
of  the  body  above  or  below  the  indicators,  A  C  and  B  D  in  the 


*In  order  to  understand  the  relative  |>08ition8  of  the  shadows  belong- 
ing to  the  indicators  and  the  foreign  body,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  when  a  photographic  print  is  taken  of  a  skiagraph  the  left  side  is 
changed  to  ngbt  and  vice  versa. 
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one  ciiMn  and  A  W  and  l\F\\\  the  other,  are  marked  above  and 
Im'Iow  thi'  points  of  tho  indinitors  in  the  vertical  section.  In  the 
(liii^riun  thfy  art»  Im'Iow  in  each  case.  The  line  CZ)  shows  the 
dirtM!ti<>n  of  \\w  rays  at  the  first  t»xiK>8ure,  and  ^F  the  direction 
of  rnyH  at  thi*  Hi'fond  t'xpoHuro.  The  intersection  of  these  lines 
niarkn  thi?  Hili^  of  thr  fori'ipi  body  with  reference  to  the  tempo- 
ral or  nanal  sido  and  above  or  Itelovv  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
eyeludi.  Now  mark  above  the  external  indicator  on  the  hori- 
zontal diagram  the  measurement  of  the  distimce  between  the 
sbadowH  of  the  two  indieators,  as  shown  in  the  horizontal 
exposure.  Draw  a  line  from  this  point  // through  the  center 
indicator.  A  II  is  the  lino  showing  the  d inaction  of  the  rajrs. 
The  distances  from  each  indieator,  on  the  same  exposure,  to 
tbe  shadow  of  tin*  body  are  t(»  be  marked  on  th(»  same  diagram 
perpendicular  to  .1  and  />.  Tbest*  points  are  K  and  /.  The 
line  ./  A'  shows  the  plane  of  the  shadow  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
th(;  point  of  intersi'ction  of  that  line  with  another  peri>endicular 
to  the  position  of  tin'  body,  as  found  in  the  vertical  section, 
marks  the  position  of  lln'  body  in  relation  to  its  distance  poste- 
rior to  theeonica.  Willi,  therefore,  the  relative  distances  of  the 
foreijiu  body  in  millimeti'i-s  or  fractions  of  :in  inch,  it  becomes  a 
mueb  simpler  matter  to  atti^mpt  its  extraction.  No  complica- 
tions resulting'  from  exposun»s  to  the  Roentgen  rays  beyond  a 
transient  dermatitis  can   be  sai<l  to  arise. 


KKMOVAL     OF     PAKTIC  I.KS     OK     IKON     OK     STEEIi 
FROM  TlIK   FA'K   HV  TIIK    KI.KC  TUOM  ACiXKT 

85.  Pieces  of  iron  or  steel  that  havi'  ftMmd  loil^nent  in  the 
conjunctival  sac  may  be  easily  removed  by  the  use  (►f  the  spud 
or  by  the  electroma«j:net.  Where  jiartieles  have  penetrated  the 
tunics  of  the  eye  itself,  the  affair  assumes  a  much  more  serious 
asjject.  The  magnet  may  W\  successful  in  n^moving  the  foreign 
body  but  several  re<juisites  are  necessary.  The  magnet  itself 
must  })e  powerful  enough  to  dislodge  the  particle  from  the 
tissues  in  which  it  may  be  embedded.  The  magnet  must  be 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fragment.  If  the  tip  of  the 
magnet  can  be  introduced  through  the  wound  of  entrance,  so 
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mucli  is  gaineti;  but  if  the  wound  is  not  lai^e  etiougli,  it  must  be 
aseptically  enlarged  or  a  point  nf  entrance  made  If  none  be 
visible  or  accesHible. 

86.  Fur  ordinary  use,  Johnson's  portable  ni^;net  is  ser- 
viceable. Thu  inBtrunicot  iH  7^  inches  long.  It  is  wound  with 
2  pounds  10  ounces  of  Nu.  27  single,  silk-covered,  magnet  wire. 
The  total  weight  is  3J  pounds.  Two  tips  are  provided,  one 
ovoid  in  form  and  ^  indi  long,  the  other  elongated,  liaving  a 
diameter  of  ^j  inch.  This  magnet  has  sufticient  internal  resist- 
ance to  permit  its  excitation  with  the  ordinary  llO-volt  current. 
Hirschlierg's  magnet.  Fig.  23,  is  quite  powerful,  and  is  the  one 
most  frequently  used  in  the  extraction  of  steel  particles  that 
have  penetrated  the  eye.  The  apparatus  comprises  tlie  magnet 
and  several  adjustable  tips  of  different  forms.  Haab's  magnet, 
Fig.  24,  is  the  must  powerful  of  all.  It  consists  of  a  soft-iron 
cylinder  fiO  centimeters  long  and  10  centimeters  in  diameter, 
terminating  in  a  conical  ti]i  at  each  end.  This  core  is  surrounded 
by  a  coil  of  copper  wire  5  eentinieters  thick.  The  instrument 
turns  on  a  vertical  pivot.  It  is  exrited  by  any  source  of  constant 
current,  provided  the  voltage  is  somewhere  between  GO  iind  120. 
In  connection  with  the  circuit  before  the  apparatuy,  is  a  bipolar 
interru[jl«r  and  a  safety  iirrangemMit.  The  conical  tip  is 
brought  its  near  tlm  particle  to  be  removed  as  possible.  To  thifi 
end  the  [mtient  is  generally  brought  to  the  iustruuient  in  a  high 
chair  in  such  a  position  that  the  tip  is  just  in  contact  with  the 
wound  of  entrance  or  with  the  embedded  iiarticle.  The  extrac- 
tion of  foreign  bodies  by  this  method  is  quite  painful,  as  a  rule. 


ELECTKIC  OPHTHALMIA 

87>  Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  elettricnl  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  disorder  pro- 
duced by  the  effects  of  electric  light.  Ophtbalnila  is  never  due 
to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  more  intense  forms  of  the  electric  light,  such  as  the  arc- 
light,  for  the  exciting  cause.  Home  electrician;^  and  employes 
who  are  obliged  to  work  near  a  cluster  of  arc-lights  will  suffer 
(rom  the  results.     The  diseaee  occurs  chiefly  among  electric 
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welders,  whoso  vocation  necessitates  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  an 
intense  glare. 

The  symptoms  are  almost  identical  with  snow-blindneBS. 
They  appear  promptly  after  exposure,  as  a  rule;  usually  within 
a  day.  The  pupils  are  contracted,  and  the  lids  may  be  swollen 
and  the  seat  of  some  edema.  During  the  course  of  the  affection 
there  is  usually  a  slight  mucopurulent  discharge  from  the  con- 
junctiva. Recovery  is  expected  within  a  few  days.  The  rule  is 
that  vision  is  completely  restored  after  the  subsidence  of  all  symp- 
toms, yet  rare  exceptions  show  that  occasional  impairment  may 
occur.     A  ]>ersi8tent  central  scotoma  is  an  occasional  sequeL 


88.  Ketiuul  blliidiii^i:  is  the  same  afFection  as  the  blind- 
ing l)y  sunlight.  Certain  experiments  go  to  show  that  electric 
lights  can  prodiicii  changes  in  the  retina  without  heat-ooagula- 
titai.  The  changes  referred  to  consist  principally  of  edema  with 
some  destruction  of  nerve-cells  in  the  outer  layers,  including  the 
rixls  and  cuncs.  The  inner  layer  of  nerve-fil)er8  may  escape 
or  niay  be  involv<Ml  as  well.  The  harmful  action  of  the  light 
is  attributed  to  a  dazzling  of  the  retina  and  to  the  chemical 
action  ni  the  ultraviolet  rays.  The  heat  rays  may  also  have 
soiiii.-  intlucnc'c. 

TIk"  treatment  is  that  for  snow-blindness.  Yellow  goggles 
arc-   useful,    or   combinations  of   red   and   dark    blue  may  be 


substituted. 
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IXTUODUCTIOX 

80.  Tho  earlirr  investigators  in  electrotheraiMiutics,  with 
roforence  to  disrasfs  of  tin;  aural  apparatus,  were  enthusias- 
tic in  their  praise  of  the  ellicacy  of  the  treatment.  The  literature 
is  full  of  the  results  of  their  labors,  Imt  one  must  search  ijuite 
in  vain  for  the  teachings  of  modern  authors  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a  fact  too  often  noted  in  the  employment  of  an  agent  that 
after  a  full  swing  toward  the  side  of  utilization  the  pendulum 
vibrates  as  far  toward  the  side  of  neglect.     The  present  time 
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seems  to  be  synchronous  with  the  latter  movement.  An 
interval  of  time,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  a  sober  considera- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  remedy,  will  be  necessary  to  restore  a 
middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes.  Positive  opinions, 
therefore,  as  to  the  availability  of  electrotherapeutics  must 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  a  more  systematic  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  it  in  a  sphere  wherein  its  deserved  merits  will  be 
attested. 

90.  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various 
diseases  of  the  ear  toward  which  the  treatment  is  aimed,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  limitations  of 
the  subject  To  begin  with,  we  are  aware  of  the  depth  of  the 
parts  beneath  the  surface  and  of  their  inaccessibility,  the  close 
association  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  the  nerve  of  motion  to 
the  facial  muscles,  and  the  relations  of  the  organ  to  the  pharj^nx. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  structures  demands  for  the  relief  of 
disease  the  application  of  principles  based  on  the  fullest  appre- 
ciation of  the  physiology  and  i)athology  of  the  tissues.  The 
laws  applicable  to  the  reaction  of  nerves  to  electric  stimulation 
apply  to  this  nerve  of  special  sense  in  a  characteristic  manner 
but  within  definite  and  prescribed  limits.  The  effects  of  such 
stimuli  are  shown  in  subjective  sensations  of  sound  and  not  by 
movements  of  muscles,  as  is  the  case  with  motor  nerves.  The 
ear  has  a  double  function,  that  of  hearing  and  that  of  e<iuilil)ra- 
tion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  influence  the  nerve-filaments  that 
govern  one  function  without,  at  the  same  time,  producing 
effects  on  the  other,  since  these  filaments  together  constitute 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  elec- 
tric treatment  directed  to  diseases  of  the  nerve  itself.  It  is  in 
conditions  affecting  the  external  and  middle  portions  of  the  ear 
that  electrotherapeutics  finds  its  chief  utility.  We  make  use  of 
galvanism,  faradism,  static  electricity,  and  electrolysis.  The 
Roentgen  rays  are  valuable  in  locating  foreign  lw)dies  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  auditory  tract,  where  ordinary  illumina- 
tion is  of  no  avail. 
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AFFKCTIONH  OF  THE   KXTERNAIj  EAR 


AHNOKMAI.    DRYNESS    OF    THTE    CANAL. 

91.  Where  the  abnormal  dryness  of  the  canal  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  secretion  of  cerumen,  it  is  benefited  by  recourse  to  the 
following  procedure:  Under  a  clear  illumination  of  the  passage 
with  the  reflector  and  speculum,  gently  remove  all  flakes  of 
dried  secretion  and  cleanse  the  parts  thoroughly  with  warm 
water  and  the  syringe,  if  necessary.  Place  the  patient  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  besides  a  table,  with  the  head  pillowed  sidewise 
upon  it,  the  ear  to  be  treated  being  uppermost.  Fill  the  canal 
with  normal  salt- solution.  Place  the  anode,  in  the  form  of  a 
broad,  well-moistened  pad,  on  the  patient's  neck.  A  probe- 
pointed  electrode  of  any  pattern  or  the  terminal  battery  wire, 
itstdf,  will  serve  as  the  cathode,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  the 
wattT  in  the  ear  to  the  <lepth  of  \  inch.  Throw  sufficient 
resistiuice  int^)  the  circuit  beforehand  so  that  no  reading  is  to 
be  had  from  tin;  niilliammeter,  and  when  the  cathode  is  in 
position,  gradually  allow  the  current  to  augment  until  2  or 
.'5  milliainperes  is  attained.  Continue  the  electrization  for  4 
or  5  minutes,  ^nulually  withdraw  the  current,  and  remove  the 
electro<l(*s.  Allow  the  salt-solution  to  dniin  away,  and  wipe 
dry  the  external  ]>«»rtion  of  tb(;  canal.  This  tn^atment  may  be 
rcp(^jtcd  three  times  a  week  until  the  speculum  shows  a  decided 
iniproveuH'nt.  It  is  to  Ix^  borne  in  mind  that  the  current 
should  never  be  nf  consi(l<M'able  streni^th  when  the  cathode  is 
servinj^  as  the  active  electrode,  for  n*asons  that  will  be  apparent 
when  we  come  to  c»)nsi(ler  the  eiTects  of  electricity  on  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  that  all  abrupt  fluctuations  of  current 
should  be  avoided. 

92.  To  promote  the  nctum  of  rorain  in  anesthetizing  the 
external  passage  and  the  drum,  the  constant  current  is  of  service. 
Place  the  j)atient  in  the  posture  just  <lescribed,  and  fill  the 
external  ear  with  a  fresh  solution  of  cocain  of  10-per-cent. 
strength.  The  cathode  is  placed  on  the  patient's  neck  or 
over  the  mastoid  on  the  side  to  be  treate<l.     A  jiadded  disk  or 
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cup-shaped  electrode  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  anode  consists 
of  a  probe-pointed  metal  electrode,  which  is  partially  submerged 
in  the  cocain-solution.  A  current  of  4  to  5  milliamperes  is  grad- 
ually attained  and  permitted  to  flow  for  3  or  4  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  anesthesia  will  be  found  to  be  complete,  as 
a  rule,  and  the  current  should  be  checked  and  the  electrodes 
removed.  If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  same 
position  for  operation,  the  cocain-solution  may  be  removed  by 
cotton  swabs. 

STENOSIS    OF    THE    EXTERNAL   AUDITORY  CANAL. 

93.  Partial  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  external  canal  may 
be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  on  which  depend  the  choice  of 
agents  for  its  amelioration  and  the  methods  of  their  application. 
The  narrowing  that  results  from  cicatricial  contraction  following 
a  local  ulceration,  or  otitis  media,  will  yield  to  cathodal  electrol- 
ysis properly  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stricture  due  to 
organized  inflammatory  d€]X)ifit8  calls  for  the  particular  electrolytic 
effects  that  the  anode  affords.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nar- 
rowing due  to  vascular  growths^  or  nsevi.  Malignant  tumors  are 
seldom  the  cause  of  stricture  in  this  situation. 

Electricity  is  of  no  avail  in  the  treatment  of  stenosis  due  to 
congenital  malformations.  Electrical  treatment  should  give 
way  to  surgical  measures  wherever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  opera- 
tor, more  permanent  improvement  is  to  be  derived  from  it.  In 
ordinary  cases,  however,  electrolysis  will  serve  the  purpose  to 
a  better  advantage. 

In  cases  of  annular  strictures  complicating  or  resulting  from 
otitis  media,  the  treatment  by  incision  or  excision  of  the  ring, 
followed  by  the  use  of  tents,  should  not  be  used.  The  tents 
cause  constant  suffering  and  are  conducive  to  foulness  and 
sepsis.  The  discharges  are  dammed  back  by  them  and  their 
use  is  frequently  followed  by  mastoid  complications. 

94.  Electrolysis  affords  a  safe,  clean,  and  reliable  agent  for 
the  treatment  of  such  conditions.  The  ear  may  be  anesthetized 
by  the  plan  previously  referred  to,  or  the  patient  may  decline  all 
analgesics.     A  general  anesthetic  is  scarcely  necessary.     The 
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operator  will  reciuire  a  flat,  well-padded,  and  moistened  elec- 
trode to  serve  as  the  anode,  and  a  needle  of  iridoplatinum  of 
convenient  length,  which  may  be  made  the  cathode,  or  active 
electrode.  Place  the  anode  on  the  back  of  the  patient's  neck. 
With  the  auditory  canal  well  illuminated  and  the  patient's  head 
steadied  at  a  height  convenient  to  the  eye  of  the  operator,  the 
needle  is  passed  into  the  tissues  composing  the  ring  at  a 
distance  of  about  ^  inch  from  the  lumen.  It  is  desirable  to 
connnence  at  a  delinite  j)oint,  so  that  we  may  progress  entirely 
and  regularly  about  the  periphery  with  punctures  at  subsequent 
sittings;  in  this  manner  the  entire  mass  is  attacked  with  system. 
The  current  sliuukl  now  be  gradually  raised  until  the  milli- 
annneter  registers  4  or  5  milliamperes.  This  strength  is  to  be 
maintained  for  4  or  5  minutes  and  then  slowly  reduced  to  zero. 


f5^ 
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Till'  nrc-illf  ifi  linn  withdrawn  an<l  n  light  dressing  of  acetanilid 
or  nosopln'M  with  Mse|»lic  ^auze  applied.  There  is,  ordinarily, 
only  a  vrry  ^lijilit  inlhunmatory  n  action  following  the  treat- 
ment, an<l  this  <|uickly  subsides.  It  i.<  needless  to  state  that 
the  ear  should  be  rendered  as  nearly  aseptic  as. possible  before 
tin;  operation.  Treatment  may  be  continued  after  an  interval 
of  2  »)r  o  (lavs. 

Fig.  4.*>  allows  vertical  and  horizontal  swrtions  of  the 
stricture,  with  the  needle  in  jxisition  and  the  dots  indicating 
the  location  of  the  ehn-irolytic  punctures.  Wy  the  tinn?  the 
entire  circumference  has  been  subject<'d  to  electrolytic  trealr 
meiit,  the  lumen  of  the  passage  will  be  found  to  be  materially 
enlarged. 
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OPACITIES    OF    THB    TTMPAVtTM 

95.  Good  effects  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  constaDt 
current  after  the  manner  indicated  under  the  heading  Abnomial 
DryneSB  of  the  Canal.  An  exception  may  be  made  as  regards  the 
I»olarity  since,  in  drum  opacities,  we  may  gain  better  results  by 
ciianging  poles  either  during  the  sitting  or  at  alternate  sittings. 
Weak  currents  are  desirable,  and  a  strength  nf  more  tiian 
2  milliamperee  is  not  required.  The  trintment  should  eover  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  or  until  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
appeanuice  of  the  tympanic  membrane  are  marked. 

orirrs  media 
9G.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  routine  and  systematic  treatment 
of  otitis  media,  electricity  is  of  value.  It  cannot  he  said  for 
it  that  it  is  in  any  sense  curative,  but  that  mild  constant 
currents  exercise  a  stimulating  effect  on  chronic  ulcerative 
processes  and  indolent  suppurative  conditions  of  the  ear,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  affected  ear  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
freed  from  all  discharge.  A  pin-point  aperture  in  the  drum  is 
to  lie  enlarged,  so  na  to  permit  free  drainage  and  douching. 
With  the  ear  filled  with  Haline-solution,  the  cathode  ia  partially 
immersed  and  a  current  nf  1  to  2  milliamperes  allowed  to  flow 
for  1  minute.  An  aural  metal  sound,  wrapped  in  cotton  or  left 
bare,  will  serve  aa  the  active  electrode.  The  poles  may  be 
changed  occaaionally  to  advantage.  Weak  currents  for  short 
periods  is  tbe  rule.  Gentle  swabbing  of  the  parts,  under 
illumination,  with  the  cathode  wrapped  with  cotton  may 
occasioniilly  take  the  place  of  tbe  procedure  already  referred 
to.  Topical  applications  of  any  character  may  follow  the 
electrization. 

97.  The  deafness  that  is  due  to  an  old  middle-ear  disease 
with  ankylosis  of  the  omcUs  is  occasionally  relieved  by  farodism. 
This  form  of  electrization  is  available  on  account  of  its  mechan- 
ical effect  ou  tbe   bones.     The  electrodes   and   the   mode  of 
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application  are  the  same  as  in  otitis  media.  The  interrupted 
current  should  never  be  strong.  The  patient  may  even  com- 
plain, during  the  administration  of  very  mild  currents,  of 
unpleasant  reflex  phenomena,  such  as  dizziness,  due  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  a  cough,  due,  possibly, 
to  a  stimulation  of  Arnold's  nerve. 

Static  sparks  may  be  used,  and  not  without  advantage,  in  ear- 
diseases  where  the  bones  are  undergoing  ankylosis  but  where 
the  union  is  not  yet  firm. 

98.  The  affections  of  the  Eustachian  canal,  while  falling 
properly  under  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  ear,  will 
receive  consideration  when  wo  come  to  discuss  diseases  of 
the  throat. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTERNATj  EAR 

99.  The  entire  8ul>ject  of  the  electrical  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  internal  ear  needs  careful  study.  From  a  review  of  the 
evidence  before  us  we  nuist  conclude  that  it  is  of  little  avail 
beyond  a  limited  utility  in  some  of  the  forms  of  tinnitus  and 
deafness,  llv  virtue  of  the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on 
the  eighth  nerve,  under  normal  conditions,  we  are  able  to  obtain 
some  light  as  to  the  state  of  the  nerve  itself.  The  nerve  pos- 
sesses a  normal  degree  of  oxoitahilitv  that  may  vary  or  become 
altered  by  disease.  For  instance,  drum-perforations  and  some 
forms  of  labyrinthine  diseases  leatl  to  an  abnormal  degree  of 
excitability — a  pathological  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
forms  of  diseases  of  the  labyrinth  lead  to  a  pathological  diminu- 
tion (►f  excitability  and  point  to  neuritiSj  particularly  if  accom- 
panied by  tinnitus.  The  electric  current  gradually  increases 
the  excitability  of  the  nerve.  All  shocks  are  decidedly  harm- 
ful. A  stimulation  of  the  nerve  results  in  subjective  sounds, 
a  fact  that  is  utilized  by  practitioners  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in 
aural  afTections.  If  we  place  one  electrode  on  the  patient's 
neck  and  the  other  <m  the  tragus  of  one  ear,  and  allow  a 
current  of  4  to  G  milliamperes  to  pass,  we  shall  obtain  different 
sounds,  depending  on  the  interruptions  of  the  circuit.  The 
character  of  the  sounds  may  be  buzzing,  roaring,  or  whistling. 
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100.  The  behavior  of  the  eighth  nerve  corresponds  to  the 
requirements  of  Pfliiger's  law:  *^A  nerve  is  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  catelectrotonus  and  the  disappearance  of  anelec- 
trotonus,  but  not  by  the  appearance  of  anelectrotonus  or  by  the 
disappearance  of  catelectrotonus.'*  The  formula  for  the  sounds 
obtained  is  as  follows: 

C.  C,  S.  =  cathodal  closing    sound,  a   distinct  accentuated 

sound. 
C,  D.^  =  cathodal    duration,    the    sound     continuing    to 
disappear  gradually  and  by  degrees. 
C,  0.  =  cathodal  opening,  no  sound. 
A,  C,  =  anodal  closing,  no  sound. 
A.  D.  =  anodal  duration,  no  sound. 
A.  0.  &  =  anodal  opening  sound,  feeble  sound. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  results  so  definite  as  these  do  not  offer 
to  us  clear  indications  as  regards  the  treatment  of  nerve- 
affections.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  not  infallible 
guides. 


SIMPLE    galvanic:    HYPERESTHESIA 

101.  Simple  galvanic  hyperesthesia  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
moderate  hyperesthesia  of  the  auditory  nerve  that  leads  to  an 
increase  of  the  normal  formula.  A  high  grade  of  hyperesthesia 
gives  what  is  known  as  the  paradox  formula  and  is  characterized 
by  a  curious  phenomenon.  If  we  apply  the  examining  elec- 
trode to  one  ear  only,  the  unexamined  ear  reacts  as  if  it  were 
influenced  by  the  indifferent  electrode.  The  indifferent  elec- 
trode may  be  in  the  patient's  hand  or  on  the  sternum,  and  the 
effects  will  be  the  same.  It  is  an  expression  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  galvanic  irritability  and  has  no  further  significance. 
It  affords  a  hint  to  us  in  the  treatment  that  we  should  arm  both 
ears  with  one  divided  electrode.  Anv  alteration  of  the  formula 
necessarily  indicates  a  disease  of  the  nerve  itself,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  constant  current  may  be  afforded  a  trial.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  The  conditions  wherein  it  is 
serviceable  will  be  distinctly  pointed  out. 
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TlNXITl'S    Al'UIUM 

1  <)12.     Tliinlt  US  iiiirluin  may  be  duo  to  a  variety  of  causes, 

ii\\t\  ill  oiich  c.'UHe  ihvi  ctiolo^ii^il  factors  Rliould  he  attacked  if  one 
fioKiroH  to  euro,  thr  iifTcH^tifMi.  By  this  alone  will  any  definite 
ntsiilts  )>e  attnino<l.  Some  (^iises  are  inmirable,  but  many  of  the 
most  p(;rsistent  and  intract;ii)le  may  he  ameliorated  by  patient 
(ilTort. 

In  tho  first  plao(\  tlio  physician  should  ascertain  by  means  of 
th<*  formula  \vh(>tlicr  or  not  the  sounds  are  due  to  disease  or 
irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve*.  If  the  sounds  are  normal,  it 
may  he  assumed,  thou^^h  not  conclusively,  that  the  nerve  is 
normal.  If  the  sounds  heanl  hy  the  j)atient  during  theexamina- 
tion  are  irith  the  formula,  aood  results  may  he  obtained.  The 
active  (tlectrode  is  ^'encrally  an  ordinary  aural  sound  well 
\vrapj)ed  with  moist  cotton,  and  so  plac<'d  upon  the  tragus  as 
}U)\  to  occlude  the  external  meatus.  The  duration  of  the  sitting 
must  he  governed  largely  l»y  the  sui»je<aive  sense  of  the  patient 
Fr«<juently,  the  noises  cease  <linK'tly  on  starting  the  current, 
in  which  cast^  the  applications  need  not  consume  much  time; 
hut  in  some  instances  they  cease  onlv  after  a  considerable  COn- 
tinuanee  of  the  cmnMit.  The  time  neces.'^ary  for  a  single  sitting 
may  vary,  tlienfon-.  iM-tween  o  juitl  2")  minutes,  approximately. 
The  rhtnstnt  shonhl  he  innd*' ^Tadually  to  withdraw  the  current 
mitil  tlu»  milliammr-ter  rests  at  zen>  hcfnrc  the  elccrtrodes  are 
withdrawn. 

I  OiJ.  Tinnitu>,  which  is  associated  with  hyperesthesia  and 
with  experimnital  sounds  (ujninM  the  formula,  is  oftenest 
relievfd  hv  (\  (\  an<l   (\  D. 

» 

Tinnitus.  asso«'iated  with  nervous  deafness  and  deafness  with- 
out any  diseov,  rahle  Irsion.  hut  with  altered  formula,  mav  be. 
greatly  improy.il  or  rvm  cured  hy  this  jilan  of  treatment 
(ienerally  speaking,  it  may  Ik;  said  that  where,  in  such  cases, 
the  f«)rmula  is  normal  the  anode  is  the  active  eht'trode,  and 
where  the  reaction  is  anomalous  tlie  cathode  should  he  used. 
The  galvani<'  reaction  must  always  lie  tested.  It  has  been 
r(»<'ommende(l  to  lill  tli<*  ear  with  salino-solutitm  and  to  immerse 
the  electrode  in  the  lluid.  hut  the  procedure  is  apt  to  modify 
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the  sounds  or  to  give  rise  to  adventitious  noises  that  confuee 
both  patient  and  operator.  The  position  of  the  indiflFerent 
electrode  is  of  minor  importance,  so  long  as  it  is  remote  from 
the  unengaged  ear.  Should  the  tinnitus  be  found  associated 
with  a  paradox  formula^  we  must  make  use  of  a  binaural 
electrode.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  ordinary  stethoscope 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

104.  The  patient  is  advised  always  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  sounds  he  hears  during  the  treatment.  He  is  the  sole 
index  of  the  correctness  of  the  work.  Some  idea  as  regards  the 
prognosis  in  a  given  case  may  be  gained  by  the  results  of  the 
first  sitting.  We  shall  suppose  a  man  to  have  tinnitus  with 
normal  formula.  If  the  sounds  cease  or  diminish  on  the 
application  of  the  anode,  the  operator  may  feel  encouraged. 
The  outlook  is  bad  if  the  sounds  are  unchanged  in  character  or 
intensity.  Treatment  may  be  given  daily  for  a  week  and  three 
times  a  week  for  2  or  3  weeks  following. 

Tinnitus,  which  is  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  is  generally 
relieved  by  Eustachian  catheterization  and  routine  methods. 
The  stubborn  cases  associated  with  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles  are 
sometimes  favorably  influenced  by  faradism. 

105.  Some  of  the  French  specialists  have  used  cupric 
diffusion  or  cataphoresis  in  the  treatment  of  ringing  in  the  ears 
due  to  an  abnormally  dry  condition  of  the  nasopharynx.  A 
copper  bulb  is  the  active  electrode  and  is  connected  to  the 
anode  terminal.  The  bulb  is  introduced,  usually  through  the 
nasal  passage,  into  the  nasopharynx.  From  8  to  12  milli- 
aroperes  of  current  are  allowed  to  pass  for  5  minutes. 

The  static  souffle,  applied  either  directly  to  the  ear  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  pharynx  through  the  open  mouth,  has  given  relief 
in  some  cases  which  were  not  benefited  bv  other  forms  of 
treatment. 

Electrotherapeutics  has  failed  to  establish  itself  as  an  avail- 
able agent  in  the  treatment  of  deafness.  Farad ic  currents  of 
moderate  intensity  are  valuable  in  deafness  of  the  neurotic 
type,  but  in  that  due  to  labyrinthine  disorders  and  to  middle- 
ear  diseases  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  electricity  in  any  form. 
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OTAJLGIA 

106.  Neuralgic  troubles  about  the  ear  may  be  quieted 
tenifMirarily  l»y  the  use  of  the  constant  currents,  with  cocain- 
srilution.  The  details  of  this  method  of  treatment  have  been 
mentioned  previously. 

DISEASES  OF  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

107.  It  will  he  convenient  for  us  to  consider  the  diseases 
afTrctiiiir  the  up|i<'r  respiratnry  passages  together,  for  the  reason 
that  these  coinlitions  are  fn'tjuenily  interassociated  and  require 
tn-alment  at  the  siuie  time.  Wv  shall  observe  the  application 
of  priiiriples  already  well  known  to  us.  Galvanism,  faradism, 
r-i'-rtrolvsis.  aiirl  tin-  elect rocaulerv  and  snare  find  extensive 
utility,  hoth  as  aids  to  mutine  procedure  and  as  curative 
ineMHiire.s  tli^iiii^ilves.     Within  late  vears  much  has  l)een  done 

* 

toward  nhiaininjr  adequate  means  of  illumination  of  the  cavi- 
ti'r.  Klietrir:  lamps  of  small  caliher  mountini  upon  tongue- 
d«|)p  -Hor-  and  liolders  of  various  patterns  have  reached  a  high 
^'lade  of  p<rf«<tion  and  permit  the  direct  illumination  of  any 
.ii'M  th;it  the  .-p«<iali.-t  desires  to  inspect,  whether  it  be  in  the 
ii"-<-  pharvnx  or  larvnx.  Illumination  is  an  indispensable 
it'Mi  III  th'-  armanjiiiturinni  of  tlir  practitiont-r,  hut  it  matters 
hitl.  \vlj«-n<<-  it-  roiini-  so  long  as  it  possesses  the  chief  require- 
»!•<  r.i-.  '11, <•  Houpir  of  li;:ht  is  larp-ly  a  matter  of  individual 
[•i«  fi  Mill  «•  or  «nstoni.  The  operator  must  avail  himself  of 
;i|'|^i/;itMh  that  will  aid  hrst  in  furthering'  good  ti^chnique. 
SoiiM  i,r  ijw  ;rra«|>  ragi-rly  at  the  latrst  improvements  while 
"lh«  I  '  liiii:  to  thoM-  appliances  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and 
\\tiii  h  have  stood  lis  in  giM)d  stead. 

A  >hort  dihrnsj-ion  as  to  the  limitations  and  scope  of  electro- 
tli«i;i|,iMitirs.  ]n  the  hands  <»f  the  rhinologist  and  laryngologist 
will  not  hi-  out  of  pla<(?.  lie  who  excludes  entirely  all  eleo- 
tii.  al  a^M-hts  from  hi.^  thiTap«-utic  resources  will  fail  as  signally 
Ml  Ins  work  as  tin-  onr  wh(»  attempts  to  mak<'  of  them  a  cure-all. 
Kilt  h  rurative  or  jialliativr  measure  luis  its  own  field  of  appli- 
ration.  Non*-  will  arcompli.-h  anything  singly  hut  each  will 
serve  a<  cording  Uj  the  uidications.     Tlic  specialist  should  be  as 


faniiliaj'  with  one  resource  as  another  and  ehouM  use  llie  eleoLro- 
lylio  needle  or  the  cautery-sjiare  with  the  same  confidence  that 
renders  easy  the  administration  of  &n  alkaline  spray.  Our 
Hiiliject  naturally  prei^luiles  tliu  poaeibility  of  a  wide  range  of 
thernjteutic  references  or  unything  like  a  ayatematic  review  ol 
treatment,  and  the  student  will  understand  that  in  our  effort  to 
sLitc  the  esBentialn  of  electrical  a{>plicatinna  we  are  emphasizing 
a  resource  too  often  neglected  and  omitting  the  vuriuua  ateps  of 
routine  nmnagement  uierely  through  lack  of  apace. 


ACFTE  RiiiNrrrs 
108.  Nature.— The  pathological  conditions  that  accom- 
pany the  common  affection  known  as  acute  rhinitis  are  bo 
thoroughly  understood  as  to  call  for  no  comment.  The 
eymptoms  are  characteristic  and  the  prognosis  favorable  so  far 
as  the  atlack  ilsHf  is  concerned,  hut  unfavorable  aa  regards 
recurrences  and  the  chronic  state,  which  ia  such  a  frequent 
sequel.  The  treatment  should  include  both  general  and  local 
measures,  the  former  direi^ted  toward  a  stimulation  of  the 
circulation  and  calming  of  the  nervous  appanUus  by  diapho- 
retics and  sedatives,  such  as  ammonium  chlorid  and  opium,  the 
latter  aimed  against  the  tumefaction  of  the  nasal  mucosa  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  sluggish  hlnod-atream  in  the  vascular 
einuses.  For  this  purpoae  powders  of  morphin  and  bismuth 
with  alum  may  be  insufflated  or  cocnin  in  a  4-per-cent.  solution 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  inllamed  surfaces.  The  use  of 
tlie  latter  remedy  should  never  be  entrusted  to  the  patient. 
Some  jiersons  acquire  what  may  be  termed  the  habit  of  catching 
cold.  This  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  attention  to  hygienic 
surroundings  as  well  aa  repeated  attacks  of  coryza.  It  cannot 
be  correctly  termed  achronic  condition  since  the  patient  is  more 
or  lees  to'e  from  annoyance  during  the  interval  between  attacks. 
The  nasal  mucous  membrane,  particularly  that  covering  the 
lower  turbinate  body,  becomes  relaxed  and  aomewhat  intumes- 
oent.     The  continued  hyperetitheaia  that  accompanies  auch  a 
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Rtiite  lends  to  iitUickR  of  (^oryz:i  at  the  KlighteBt  stimulation,  be 
it  a  draft  of  air  or  a  dust-laden  atmosphere. 

109.  Trcjitinoiit. — For  the  relief  of  thia  condition 
no  tn»atment  in  better  than  the  oxhil)ition  of  the  electro- 
cautery. Select  a  cautery-tip  of  platinum  of  small  size,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  44;  att^ich  it  to  the  cautery-handle  and  con- 
trol the  current  in  such  a  manner  as  to  !)ring  the  tip  speedily  to 

a  chernf  or  glowing  heat 
Cleanse  the  nasal  cavity 
of   one  side  thoroughly 
j..„.  ^^  with  a  mild  solution  of 

boraX;  or  other  alkali,  and 
apply  to  the  rcj;ion  of  the  inf(?rior  turbinate,  through  the  specu- 
lum, a  4-p4.T-(Tnt.  solution  of  cocain.  Now  select  an  area  upon 
thr  turbinate  where  the  tissues  are  the  most  redundant  and 
hypensth<*tie  and  bring  the  cold  cautery-til)  in  relation  to  it 
liriiiuve  the  ti)>  l>nt  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  the  tissues  and 
close  the  electrcwautery  circuit.  The  ilat  side  of  the  tip  at  a 
cherry  heat  is  l)rought  in  contact  with  the  tissues  over  the 
de.v;in<l  area.  Scarcely  more  than  a  touch  is  required.  The 
circuit  is  to  be  broken  m-  soon  as  the  cauterv  has  fulfilled  ita 
mission  and  tbf  instrument  wilbdrjiwn  cold. 

'i'liis  tn;Mnn-nt  sin  Mild  be  supplemented  l»y  daily  douching 
with  M  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soila  followed  by  a  spray  of 
cainj»lioi'ated  oil.  l;\it  ont^  na.sal  cavity  is  to  be  treated  at  a 
tinif.  and  an  interval  of  a  wet>k  should  elapse  before  the  other 
cavity  is  similarly  «lealt  with.  Fig.  4o  shows  tin;  relations  of 
the  structures  in  the  left  nasal  cavity.  Tbtj  most  frequent  site 
for   cauterization    is    marked    by   /.       This    method    of   treat- 

ft- 

ment  is  not  re<'onMnended  for  simple  or  first  attacks  of  acute 
rhiniti>  unh>s  acconij»anied  by  considerable  intumescence, 
which  dors  not  readily  yield  to  ordinary  measures.  It  applies 
|»articularly  well  to  that  state  which  occupies  the  border-line 
between  tin;  acute  and  chronic  conditions. 

A  Word  should  be  said  in  reganl  to  the  <lifTerent  degrees  of 
heat  to  which  the  cautery  may  be  raised.  A  white  heat  is  pain- 
less since  the  nerve- lilaments,  which  conduct  afferent  impulses, 
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are  immediately  destroyed  by  it.  In  tissues  that  are  very 
vascular  the  use  u(  a  tip  heated  white  is  nut  witliout  riak, 
oniog  to  the  tendency  to  heniorrliage  that  follows,  A  dull 
heal,  or  one  that  does  not  glow,  is  very  painful  indeed,  and 
does  not  produce  the  necessary  destruction  of  tissue.  A  tip  bo 
heated  ehows  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  tissues,  also.     When 
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we  use  a  cherry  heat  we  accomplish  what  is  desired  in  the 
superticiiil  destruction  of  tissue  and  thi^  sliniulalion  o(  tlie 
vasomotors.  The  pain  is  not  great  and  the  tendency  toward 
hemorrhage  is  obviated.  The  different  gradations  of  heat  are 
easily  acquired  by  practice,  and  one  learns  almost  automatically 
to  ut  the  controller  so  as  to  obtain  the  particular  degree  of 
heat  that  is  desired. 


siHPi^  cunoxic  1 
1 10.  Nature. — The  effects  of  loug-continuod  or  frequent 
attacks  of  inllamtuation  in  the  naaal  chambers  lead  eventually 
to  distinct  and  permanent  alterations  in  the  tissues.  The  blood- 
vessels  become  greatly  distended  and  the  power  of  contractility 
of  their  walls  is  diminished.  The  walls  hi>come  thinned  out 
and  are  quite  permeable  to  the  blood- elements,     By  reason  of 
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the  continued  irritation  and  inflammation,  the  areolar  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  becomes  engorged  with  leucocytes  and  pus-cells, 
which,  together  with  serum  and  glandular  products,  give  rise  to 
the  discharge  from  the  nose.  The  preponderance  of  any  one  of 
the  concomitants  of  the  exudation  will  determine  the  character 
of  the  secretion,  whether  it  is  serous,  mucopurulent,  or 
decidedly  purulent.  The  blood-sinuses  of  the  turbinate  bodies 
partake  of  the  morbid  changes  to  some  extent.  The  symptoms 
do  not  re(]uirc  mention.  To  the  specialist  who  takes  pains  to 
examine  every  case  which  presents  itself,  as  a  routine  measure, 
the  picture  of  the  nasal  chambers  is  quite  characteristic.  While 
the  tissues  respond,  after  a  manner,  to  the  nature  of  the  ezd- 
tiiif,'  cause,  a  fairly  uniform  condition  is  found.  Examination 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares  shows  a  mucous  membrane 
covered  with  secretions  more  or  less  ropy  and  purulent.  Upon 
wiping  or  cleaning  the  parts  with  the  douche  the  mucosa 
ai)pears  dark  red  and  swollen,  and  the  tissues  pit  on  pressure 
and  perhaps  bleed  easily  to  the  touch. 

Confronted  by  such  a  picture,  which  represents  a  definite 
patiiological  condition,  the  physician  nmst  realize  that  success- 
ful treatment  will  depend  on  certain  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
nuasuns  directc.'d  towanl  relief  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
<'X<itin^'  eausc  and  remove  it  if  j)ossible.  Then  it  must  be 
\)nr\ii'  ill  mind  that  the  routine  agents,  such  as  cleansing  and 
aiitis<|»ti<*  and  astrin^'cnt  powders,  bougies,  and  solutions,  while 
jMlinirai>le  as  palliatives,  do  not  contribute  toward  permanent 
alleviatlMn.  1'lieir  use  must  Ixj  persisted  in  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  at  their  diseontinuanee  the  tissues  are  prone  to  relapse 
into  their  clironi*;  state.  Radical  measures  are  necessary.  .  The 
parts  must  In*  so  handled  that  organized  tissue  may  bind  down 
«»r  shrink  tin*  dist<;nded  structures,  and  the  agent  that  will  best 
cnntributr  to  this  end  is  an  oHcbarotic.  Better  than  nitric  acid 
or  other  remedies  is  the  electrocautery,  which,  applied  to  the 
tissufs,  will  produre  scar-tisHue  that  by  its  contraction  will 
permanently  modify  the  conditions  present. 

111.  "rroatincMii.  The  (;aut<Ty-tip  shown  in  Fig.  44  will 
answer  or  one  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig  iW  will  sufiice.    The 
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caut€ry-ap|jaratuB  must  be  in  good  order  anJ  Ihe  current  so 

tiiodified  as  to  yield  a.  cherry  heat  Upon  closure  o!  the  circuit. 

The  nasal  chamber  to  be  operated  on  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed 

with  a  mild  alkaline  apray  and  cix:ainized  with  a  4-  to  6-pcr- 

cent.  solution.     The  operator  dilates  the  anterior  naree,  and 

with  the  cold   tip  of   the  cautery  marks  out  the  spots  upon 

the  mucosa  which  he  is  to  attack.     Fig.  4(i  shows  a  section 

of  a  chamber  that  is 

affected  with  chronic 

rhinitis.  The  X-mark^ 

roughly  dcBignate  th'.' 

areas  to   be    toncheil 

The  heated  tip  is  now 

bniugbl   into    service, 

and  its  edge  is  intro- 

duceil   into  the  most 

prominent  parts  of  the 

tissues,    deep   enough 

lo    penetrate    to    the 

submucous  structures. 

The  punctures  should  ciroaie  niiiK<rit 

he  as  few  and  as  far 

apart  as  iiossililc.     Following  the  cauterizations,  the  chamber 

should  receive  daily  treatment  with   cleansing  solutions  and 

oily  sprays. 


113.  It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  couiplicationB  that 
occasionally  arise  following  the  use  of  the  flectrocautery. 
The  instrument  is  in  it«eH  sterile  but  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing thorough  asepsis  of  Ihe  nasal  cavities  is  considerable. 
Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  thrombosis  of  the  accessory 
sinuses,  erysipelas,  mastoid  disease,  and  septic  meningitis  have 
Followed  cauterization,  and  the  operator  should  bear  these  facts 
in  mind.  In  addition,  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  for  adhe- 
sions to  fonn  between  the  burned  spots  ajid  the  septum,  partic- 
ularly when  these  areas  are  in  close  ))roximity.  To  guard 
against  this  undesired  sequel,  the  parts  should  be  inspected 
frequently  and  any  bridges  broken  down.     If  the  tendency  to 
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unite  is  apparent,  the  two  jjortions  may  be  kept  apart  by  small 
cotton-tampons  moistened  with  camphorated  oil  or  sterile  vas- 
eline. Neglect  oi  these  precautions  will  contribute  toward  firm 
synechia  between  the  septum  and  turbinates  and  amiul  the  good 
which  one  seeks  to  accompHsh.  In  all  operative  measures  upon 
the  turbinates  that  necessitate  the  use  of  escbarptics  the  prac- 
titioner must  scrupulously  avoid  injury  to  the  septum. 


IlYI»EUTROPniC    RHINITIS 

1 13,     Nature. — The  two  preceding  affections  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the*  hypertrophic  variety  of  rhinitis,  although  in  rare 
instances  no  apparent  cause  is  at  hand.     Such  instances  of 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  are  vt*rv  rare.    There  are  many  symptoms 
and  appearances  conini(»n  to  this  condition  and  to  simple  chronic 
inihminiation,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  complete  differentiation 
between   the  two   disorders  be  made.      To  accomplish  this, 
routine  examinations  of  each  case  should  be' made.     Xt  has  pre- 
viously been  (»ljserve(l  that  chronic  inflammatory  troubles  of  the 
nasal  mucosa  were  acconi])anied  l>y  a  considerable  thickening  or 
tumefaction.     In  the  present  instance  this  thickening  has  reached 
astajre  wlien?in  not  only  the  mucous  membrane  but  the  submu- 
cous tissue  jind  the  ''corpora  cavernosa*'  are  involved  as  well. 
The   increase  consists   largely   in    connective   tissue    and  the 
elements  that  go  to  form  it,  which  becomes  vascularized  and 
organized,  aifd  all  the  normal  structures  are  proportionately 
increased.      In    the    examination    of    such   a   case   it   will   be 
observed  that  tin*  incn-ase  is  scarcely  uniform.     Some  parts  are 
more  thickened  than  others  and  this  gives  an  uneven  api)ear- 
ance  to   the  stru<ttures.     The   turbinate   bodies   seem   greatly 
enlarged.     The  lower  turbinate  may  fill  the  entire  lower  meatus 
and  the  middle  one  may  project  horizontally  so  far  as  to  touch 
u|>on  and  ulcerate  the  septum.     In  simple  chronic  rhinitis  we 
said  that  th<'  tissues  pitted  on  j^ressure,  but  in  the  hypertrophic 
variety  there  is  n(»  pitting.     So  elastic  are  the  structures  that 
thev  spring  l»ack  into  position  as  soon  as  pressure  is  removed. 
Hypertrophies  that  (Mcur  anteriorly  have  an  appearance  differ- 
ent from  those  situate<l  near  tin;  posterior  nares.    The  former 
may  l>e  dark  red  or  nearly  normal  in  color,  while  the  latter 
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^re  usually  purpliBli  or  quite  light  in  color.  Tlio  posterior 
thickenings  assume  a  mulberry  outline  as  a  rule,  nhtlfi  no 
particular  shajie  characterizes  Ihc  anterior  enlargements.  The 
proliferation  of  tissue  is  not  always  limited  to  the  turhinates. 
The  se]itum  may  share  the  prftcess  (see  Fig.  4").  The  secre- 
tions are  considerable.     The  contractile  power  of  tho  tissues 


Uyprrlrtrphir  RhiattU 

OS  compared  with  that  in  chronic  rhinitis  is  almost  wanting. 
The  application  of  a  solution  of  cocniii  may  clear  up  tite  nature 
of  a  case  that  has  rested  in  douht.  Where  the  organization  of 
the  fihrou.s  tissue  is  lacking  the  parls  will  shrink  to  their 
natural  size  or  nearly  ko. 

114.  Treatment.^  Fro  111  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  pathology  of  hypertrophic  conditions  it  is  oln'ious  that 
palliative  treatment  is  of  no  avail  and  that  railical  measures 
only  will  efficiently  serve.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  produce  an  eschar  of  such  shape,  magnitude,  and 
depth  as  to  cause,  hy  the  subsequent  (contraction  of  the  result- 
ing scar-tieeue,  a  shrinkage  in  the  parts.  Since  the  character 
and  size  of  Uie  hypi^rtropliies  vary  with  the  location  iu  the 
nasal  chamber  it  follows  that  therapeutic  measure  must 
undergo  modificalions.  The  anterior  hypertrophies  generally 
require  the  escharolic  and  no  more,  but  the  posterior  enlarge- 
ments most  frequently  demand  the  entire  removal  of  a  portion 
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of  the  redundant  tissue.  Each  hypertrophic  mass  is  a  dis- 
eased focus  in  its<'1f  and  the  operator  must  needs  regulate  bis 
treatment  to  its  demand.  The  larger  and  more  dense  the  mass 
the  more  extensive  must  be  the  eschar.  Some  of  the  smaller 
enlargements  may  safely  be  overlookt^d  entirely,  trusting  to  the 
neighboring  reparative  process  to  exert  an  influence  which, 
while  it  does  not  produce  a  diminution,  will  favor  a  retardation 
of  further  ()r«ranization.  The  radical  agents  at  our  disposal  are 
the  various  escharotic  acids — nitric,  chromic  and  acetic — ^thecold 
snare,  and  tlio  elect nx^autorv  and  snare.  The  best  results  are 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  electrocautery  and  the  electro- 
cautery-snare.  There  are  cas(^,  however,  where  even  these 
drastic  measures  are  ina(bM|uate.  Some  hypertrophies  take  on 
the  character  of  new  growth,  are  dense  and  inelastic,  and  do 
not  readilv  vield  to  elrctrocauterv  puncture.  In  such  intumes- 
cent  j^rowths  the  lM?st  results  follow  electrolvsis. 


11 5.  We  shall  first  deal  with  the  onlinary  hypertrophi 
that  are  locate<l  anteriorlv.  The  nasal  cham}>era  should  be 
thoroughly  cleanscil  with  an  alkaline  spray  and  the  site  to  be 
operated  on  should  l)e  wijied  <lrv.  I'nder  direct  illumination 
the  diseased  area  is  then  rendered  bloodless  by  th<*  employment 

of  a  1  to  1,<)(X)  solution  of 
*   -     ,     ""BBBmBBMBg  aurenalin      hydrochlond 

and  anesthetized  by  a 
fi-per-cent.  .solution  of 
coeain.  A  C4Uitery-loop 
or  cautery-tip  (Fig.  48) 
of  platiniun  must  he  at- 
tached tt>  a  convenient  handle  and  phu^eil  in  the  (Mreuit.  Regu- 
late the  current  carefully  until  the  tip  is  brought  as  sj>eedily  as 
possible  to  a  cherry  heal.  Then,  under  thorough  illumination, 
the  nostril  is  dilated  and  prot«H'ted  by  a  metal  or  hard-rubl)er 
spei'ulum.  The  septunj  and  the  tissues  near  the  site  of  operation 
are  to  l>e  toncluMl  with  vaseline*  to  protect  them  fr(»m  heat.  The 
c<»M  cautery-tip  is  now  introduced  and  the  hypertrophic  patch 
touched  once  or  twice  for  practice.  This  is  a  gotul  proce<lure  in 
another  way,  as  it  rejissures  the  patient  to  some  extent.     The 
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tip  is  now  withdrawn  until  it  lies  within  the  Bi>eculum,  when 
the  circuit  is  closed,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  reached  the 
desired  grade  the  instrument  is  carried  quickly  to  the  proper  site 
and  the  edge  is  made  to  puncture  the  tissues  well  down  through 
the  mucous  and  submucoua  structures.  If  the  area  to  be  cau- 
terized is  elongated,  the  puncture  should  assume  njore  the 
character  of  an  mcision.  Just  as  soon  as  the  cauteriziitiou  is 
complete  the  circuit  should  be  broken  and  the  tip  withdrawn 
cold.  The  reaction  is  usually  very  mild.  Occasionally,  an 
intlammation  of  some  magnitude  is  set  up,  hut  such  a  complica- 
tion is  rare  and  usually  subsides  without  giving  rise  to  serious 
trouble.  The  patient  should  be  seen  daily  for  a  week  follow- 
ing the  operation.  Alkaline  douches,  oily  spraye,  and  the 
preventioti  of  synechia  constitute  the  ordinary  after-treat- 
ment. A  week  should  always  elapse  before  operative  steps 
are  resumed. 


116.     Itemoval  of  Tumors. — It  frequently  happens  that 

intumeecent  maascB  occur  coincident  with  the  ordinary  broad 
or  narrow  hypertrophies.  These  may  also  be  present  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  varieties  of  enlarge- 
ment, but  in  either  case  their  treatment 
is  the  same.  Electrolysis  offers  the  beat 
means  tor  their  removal.  As  we  recall 
the  pathological  conditions  present,  the 
engorged  and  dilated  vessels  and  sinuses, 
and  the  uewly  oi^anized  growth  with 
ita  own  vascular  supply,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  electrolytic'  needle 
must  bring  about  a  coagulation  of  the 
vessels  and  cut  off  the  blood-supply  of 
the  partif  in  order  to  produce  lasting 
effects.  We  therefore  select  the  anode  as 
the  active  electrode.     An  iridoplatinum 

needle  suitably  mounted  in  a  convenient  holder  should  be 
employed.  For  tumors  of  ordinary  sine  the  mouojMilar  method 
is  most  serviceable,  whereas  it  the  masses  are  very  large,  the 
bipolar  treatment  should  be  used.    The  method  of  application  is 
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lunrtng    Ixlu-mttrmte    and 

EtatTolyUt  Needle  in 
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similar  to  that  deisorihed  earlier.  The  cathode  or  indifiFerent  elec- 
trode may  be  applied  to  the  hack  of  the  neck  or  to  the  shoulder 
of  th(;  patient.  With  the  parts  under  thorough 'illumination 
and  well  anesthetized  with  a  6-per-cent.  solution  of  cocain,  the 
anode  needle  is  introduced  through  tlie  intumescence  near  its 
base  (see  Fig.  10).  A  current  of  1  to  3  milliamperes  is  allowed 
to  pass  for  from  2  to  8  minutes.  Should  the  needle  be  firmly 
graspiMl  })y  the  tissues  following  the  passage  of  the  current,  the 
polarity  shouUl  l>e  changed  for  a  moment  before  attempting  its 
withdrawal.  An  interval  of  8  or  4  days  should  elapse  before 
treatmt"nt  is  resumed.  Two  or  three  sittings  are  usually  suffi- 
cient, the  puncture  being  made  in  a  different  location  each 
time.  The  rea<^tion  is  slight.  Cleansing  solutions  of  a  mild 
alkaline  natun^  should  l>e  used  daily,  followed  by  soothing,  oily 
applications. 

1  1  7.     The  bijK)lar  nu'tliod  has  no  essentials  different  from 
the  jircceding.     The  method  of  introduction  of  the  needles  is 
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tilt'  same.  Tlu-  needles  themselves  shouM  be  mounted  not 
niore  than  i  inch  apart  in  a  (^onvenii-nt  carrier.  The  strength 
of  current  re«juisite  may  reach  a  milliamperes,  and  the  duration 
of  the  sittinir  slmuld  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  monopolar 
mellind.  The  treatment  should  be  continued  until  the  diminu- 
tion in  size  of  the  masses  warrants  its  disc<nitinuance. 

lis.  r!Ni»  of  Sua ri»s. —When  the  hypertrophic  masses 
are  of  large  si/.r  nr  situated  near  the  posterior  nans,  a  different 
plan  of  handlin;:  them  must  be  inaugurated.  Here  the  cold 
snare  of  the  el«etr<M'auterv-snare  or  Vulpius's  curette  may  l>c 
us'tl  to  ailvantav^e.  Tlu^  electrocautery -snare  in  experien(!ed 
hands  will  attain  the  best  ends.  The  operator  must  determine 
what  form  t»f  snare  is  be.^t  adapted  to  the  work  and  the  variety 
that    he    can    nmst    skilftdly    manipulate.     Fig.    'K)  shows   a 
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convenient  snare  anil  han<llp.  Another  variety  nf  handle  is  seen 
in  Fig.  51,  Some  operatora  employ  a  universal  hamlle  suitable 
(or  use  witli  hoth  cautiry  and  snare  (see  Fig.  52).  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  practitioner  should  acquire  a  practicjil  knowlec 


Fto.  51 


of  the  amount  of  current  neceeaiu-y  to  heat  a  loop  of  platinum 
wire  such  as  is  us«l  in  the  snare.  The  amount  of  resistance  to 
be  overcome  retjuires  more  E.  M.  F.  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  horelofore.  Too  strong  a  current  will  fuse  the 
wire.      The  operator  slionlil   throw  inlfi  tiie  circuit  sufficient 


reBistance  at  first  bo  that  the  loop  does  not  glow  at  all,  and  then 
gradually  diminish  tlie  resistance  to  a  point  wliere  the  wire 
glows  at  the  intensity  desired.  Very  large  hypertrophic  maasca 
aitaated  anteriorly  are  well  adapted  for  snaring,  Itut  some  means 
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of  sUiuiying  the  grtiwth  and  preventing  the  snare  from  slipping 
is  n-ijuisitc,     .Tarvifl  nwiUes  serve  the  purpose  admirably. 

1 1  J».  To  apply  the  snan.',  dilate  the  anterior  naris  under 
gtMtd  li);hl  and  ajiply  solutions  of  coofun  and  adroialin  hydro- 
chlorid.  Transfix  the  h  y  pe  r- 
trophy  about  midway  between 
liase  and  summit  with  a  Jarvis  - 
needle.  Thread  the  loop  of  the 
snare  over  the  handle  and  blade 
of  the  needle  and  draw  it 
snugly  \i'  the  mass  to  be  re- 
moved. .As  soon  as  alt  ia  in 
place  I'lose  the  circuit  and  tighten 
the  lix>p  hy  means  of  the  nut, 
screw,  or  trigger  in  the  handle 
(see  Fig.  53).  A  portion  of  the 
n-diindant  tissue  is  thus  re- 
niovwl.  There  is  no  hemorrhage 
r,.:,  rn  anil  the  wound  closes,  as  a  rate, 

in  II  few  days.  Routine  meas- 
ures <if  iintinejwis  should  never  he  m'gleeteil  following  an 
iijuTiiliiiii  "f  any  cliaracter. 

120.  Kliln<K<'<»|»lc  Mirror.— Ill  the  iliiit-'iiosia  and  treat- 
iiiriit  of  iiosliiasiil  liyiKirlrcipliii'S  the  rhinoscojiic  mirror  is 
indisjM'Dsalilf.  It  is  rssential  to  o1)tain  a  elmr  image  of  the 
jiostirinr  iiiires,  and  111  iirrsiiiis  with  neii.iitive  throats,  tliis  is 
iml  iihviiys  e.'L'sy.  A  rmaiu  spray  1 10  per  cent.)  will  facilitate 
matters  malciially.  Ilavinc  made  a  eompli'te  diagiioeis  of  the 
('iinditii)iis  presiiit,  it  devuh-es  upon  Uif  fpii'ialist  to  remove  the 
iiiuUii'iTy,  or  piily|>oid  masses  that  hWk  tlie  posterior  nasal 
ihamliers.  l!y  itiesins  of  a  flexible  Ixiugie  or  a  Itclloctj  cannula, 
intriiducc  a  loni;,  narrow  piece  of  sterile  tape  iir  pauw  through 
tlie  luimth  and  mil  along  the  nasal  floor  and  tic  tlie  extremities 
at  till-  upper  lip.  This  holds  the  soft  piilate  and  uvula  well 
fonviird  and  out  of  the  nay.  I'lider  steady  illumination,  place 
111.- rliino-copie  mirror  in  iMisitiou  and  hold  it  there  while  llic 
cold  elect  rocautery-snare  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  passage  of 
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one  side — tlic  side  In  be  operated  nil.      liy  nieiiiis  of  the  image 

in  the  mirror  (see  Fig.  M)  the  njierator  is  al'le  to  see  that  the  loop 

ie  perfectly  adjuBted  to  tlie  inas 

tisBues  in  a  direction  from  It 

hind  forward  [see  Fig.  54  [n )] 

The  circuit  ia  now  to  he  clv.-i 

and  the  loop  drawn  home.    Tli 

circuit    is    then     opened    iiin 

the  instruments   are   removil 

The  operation  is  almost  paink-ss 

For  a  week  following,  the  pint 

should  be  douched  daily  n 

mild     antiseptic    and    alkalim- 

Bolutions,    using    an     ordinary 

postnasal     douche    for    the 

purpose. 


121.     The  only  contraindicatiouH   to   the  employment  of 
electrolysis  or  the  electrocautery  are  such  constitutional  states 
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as  usually  militate  against  operative  procedure.  Anemic  and 
hciiK^philic  ])atiGnts  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  palliative 
treatment  only,  and  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  or  general 
tuberculosis  may  be  exempt  from  all  but  the  gentlest  measures 
and  those  absolutely  necessary. 


ATROPHIC    RHINITIS 

122.     Forms  of  Ati*<>plilc  Rhinitis.— Tliere  has  been 

considenible  c^onfusion  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  terms 
defining  this  condition  and  closely  allied  states.  'Atrophic 
rhinitis  hjis  been  made  to  cover  ozena,  simple  atrophy,  and  the 
strumous  type  of  the  older  writers.  We  shall  throw  aside  the  last 
term  altogether  and  discuss  only  two  forms  of  atrophic  rhinitis, 
the  tiimplc  and  the/t7/(/,  or  ozena.  In  order  that  one  may  correctly 
appreciate  the  character  of  treatment  which  these  conditions 
call  for,  a  jrlimpse  at  the  pathoU)gy  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  two  states  will  be  necessary. 

12JJ.  Simple  atn»phic  rhinitis  presents  a  picture  altogether 
op]>osed  to  that  observed  in  the  hypertrophic  forms  of  inflam- 
mation. The  alTcctcd  structures,  instead  of  taking  on  an 
increase  of  tissue-elements,  exhiltit  Tather  a  state  of  more  or 
less  pcMinaneiit  intiltration  that  shows  un  attemjit  at  organiza- 
ti<»n  or  absorption.  The  blood-vessels  do  not  grow  into  the 
inllltrated  layei's,  but  the  diapeth'sis  from  the  normal  vessels  is 
extrciiir  and  the  leucocytes  pack  the  submucous  and  subepi- 
thelial spaces,  coming  to  the  surface  in  a  state  of  partial 
necn»is.  The  cavities  of  the  nose  are  not  chokc<l  but  tend 
rath»T  to  a  roomv  condition,  which  admits  of  abundance  of  air 
and  favors  the  desiccatii>n  of  the  secretions.  The  glandular 
elements  in  tlu?  nasal  mucnsa  are  com])ressed  and  rentlered 
functionless  by  the  morbid  process.  The  combinati(m  of  these 
factors,  tliat  is,  tlie  desiccatory  efTect  of  free  currents  of  air  in 
respiration  and  the  failure  of  the  glands  to  lubricate  the 
chambers  of  the  nose,  prodnces  a  dryness  of  the  entire  muco.^a 
and  the  fnrmati(»n  of  crusts  or  scabs.  These  scabs  arc  found 
usually  in  the  dcrper  fo.-sie  and  rwesses,  and  pnuluce,  by  their 
irritating  acti(»n,   ulceration  of    the  tissues  beneath  them.     If 
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dislodged  or  separated,  bleeding  frequently  results.  The  breath 
is  tainted  with  odor  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  constitu- 
tional state  of  the  individual  is  usually  impaired. 

124.  Methods  of  Procedure. — From  the  superficial 
glance  we  have  taken  of  the  conditions  that  confront  us,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  all  treatment  must  be  aimed  toward  the 
removal  of  the  crusts,  the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  the  lubrication 
of  the  membranes,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  tissues  toward  a 
state  of  healthy  activity.  The  outlook  is  not  always  encoura- 
ging. The  first  indication,  the  removal  of  the  crusts,  is  best  met 
by  douching  the  parts  with  borax-solution,  dilute  hydrogen 
peroxid,  or  normal  salt-solution.  The  more  tenacious  scabs 
may  be  brushed  off  by  means  of  the  cotton- wrapped  probe. 
The  ulcers  are  best  dealt  with  by  touching  them  with  the  flat 
blade  of  the  electrocautery-knife  in  the  manner  hitherto 
described.  The  blade  should  be  introduced  cold  and  brought 
to  a  white  heat  at  once  and  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  lightly  touched. 
The  knife  should  be  withdrawn  cold.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  procedure  should  be  effected  under  thorough  illumination, 
either  directly  on  ulcers  situated  anteriorly  or  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  rhinoscopic  mirror  if  the  ulcers  occupy  the 
posterior  fossae.  Not  more  than  two  or,  at  most,  three  ulcers 
should  be  treated  at  a  sitting,  and  an  interval  of  4  to  7  days 
should  elapse  before  treatment  is  resumed.  Alkaline  and 
antiseptic  douches  should  follow.  The  two  indications  last 
mentioned,  namely,  the  lubrication  of  the  mucosa  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  tissues  are  best  fulfilled  by  the  judicious  use 
of  the  mild  constant  current. 

1 25.  Treatment. — The  application  is  as  foUow^s :  Select  a 
metal  nasal  electrode  that  is  shaped  something  like  a  female 
catheter  and  attach  it  to  the  cathode  terminal  of  the  battery  or 
source  of  current.  Instead  of  a  nasal  electrode  the  operator 
may  avail  himself  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  copper  wire  well 
wrapped  with  absorbent  cotton.  This  has  the  advantage  in 
that  it  may  be  bent  into  any  desired  shape  and  serves  the 
purpose  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  metallic  con- 
ductors.    The  active   electrode  is  made   the  cathode  and   is 
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introduced  into  the  middle  or  lower  fossa  of  one  "H 
nose,  while  the  nnode,  or  indifferent  electrode,  in  the  ,  ^  '^^ 
moistened  plate,  is  applit^  to  the  cheek  or  shoulder,  c '^'^  °'  * 
cing  witli  no  appreciable  current  the  strength  in  rnilli**™™^"' 
may  be  raised  to  3  and  continued  for  10  minutea  ^^^Pf  ** 
rather  copious  watery  discharRe  from  the  chamber  is  i  'd"''^  " 
The  other  cliamter  may  he  subjected  to  a  similar  manipul"  *  "*^^' 
the  BaiLie  sitting  or  on  the  followhig  day.  Vibratory  m^e^  ** 
a  good  adjuvant  to  the  treatment.  Sittings  may  be  held^^^  '^ 
iLH  tlircc  times  a  wwk  for  a  considerable  period.  There  '  r  **" 
or  no  n:ntion  beyond  a  marked  stimulation  to  secretion^  'h'^ 
iiaickeiiint'  "t  the  arteriovenous  circulation  of  ih^  **"  * 
I  I.IHJ    parts. 


,  ....  r.-L.'li.ni  i.  nol  nl,HTvr,l,  I'atient  perseverance 
'"'""!'  liiM-s  ;.b..vc  indi.iiKd.  ..mpled  witli  iillention  to  the 
■''""''  „"','.r,i   h'-allb  ;iiid  siirri.niidinp,  will  undoubtedly 

l'-''i'"'  '■  '""'^  i|..,.ic|,'.d  iiiii.Oioralion  of  thr  condition  if  not  an 
hiiiii'  ■■'  "'"    ''.|.','^.,      |..,|,,risi'anlioui-d  jif;ain.>il  thciisfot  powcr- 

■" !'"' "",', t.  J--\\ H'"'"-  '■''"■  ""■  "^ ''''■'■'■  "'"■'"'■ '' '''"*'^- 

'"''""""!,,.,      ,.,,,il.rv   ^h-.iild  never  1"^  brounlH   hi  contact 

■•■■' '■  '■         ■  ,,,,  ni,.,.r.     lis  use  is  wldnni  indicated 

',,.  iv  actual  loss  of  snbsliince.     Fig.  55 


Ui.li.'al.d.      'Hi 
Willi  1 


hIh.w>  till'  'i^'i^'   ~'  "■  '     ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^j  jij  jitrophic  rhinitis  and  has 

'•"'"■■'"',     '/'I'"  ','"'   '"'   ,;..lvanism  Bcn'eB  to  a  better  purpose. 
met  with  -h(.'l'l  f^'^'T'     "'■^'"" 
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It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  nasal  passages  are  very  sensitive 
to  stimuli  of  any  character,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of 
certain  reflex  phenomena  during  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current.  Sneezing  is  very  common.  Coughing  may  be  very 
persistent  and  there  is  usually  sonic  lacrimation.  Local  pain 
and  ringing  in  the  ears  and  pain  along  various  divisions  of  the 
tifth  nerve  are  frequently  observed. 


FETTD    atrophic:    RHINITIS,    OR    OZENA 

126.  Nature. — We  are  inclined  to  look  on  this  condition 
as  the  expression  of  a  trophoneurosis,  a  state  characterized 
by  anomalous  nasal  secretions.  The  precise  etiological  factor  is 
not  apparent,  though  we  turn  involuntarily  toward  constitu- 
tional states  in  seeking  a  cause,  and  certain  it  is  that  this 
affection  most  frequently  occurs  in  young  and  debilitated  sub- 
jects. Whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause  its  results  supply 
the  culture  media  upon  which  thrive  the  micro-organisms  that 
give  rise  to  the  nauseating  odor  so  characteristic  of  the  affection. 
The  malnutrition  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  which  is  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  the  morbid  process,  ultimately  leads  to  atrophy, 
especially  of  the  turbinated  bodies.  The  secretions,  which  are 
at  first  rather  copious,  soniewliat  ropy,  and  stinking,  become 
scant  and  more  viscid  owing  to  the  desiccating  effects  of  the 
easily  respired  air  and  tlie  alteration  of  the  glandular  struc- 
tures. Crusts  form,  which  ultimately  lead  to  ulceration  and 
hemorrhage.  The  patient  seeks  relief  from  the  foul  and  intol- 
erable odor  which  makes  life  a  burden  and  necessitates  almost 
complete  seclusion. 

127.  Treatment. — Palliative  measures,  which  consist  in 
cleansing  solutions,  massage,  and  galvanism,  may  all  be  tried, 
but  the*  condition  demands  more  active  therapeutic  measures. 
While  it  is  occasionally  true  that  a  young  person  will  outgrow 
the  affection,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the  affected 
individual  bears  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  days  the 
taint  of  the  trouble,  or  else  the  hypertrophic  form  of  inflamma- 
tion brought  on  by  recurring  attacks  due  to  the  products  of 
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ozena  act  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  nasal  cavities.  The  elec- 
trocautery has  its  place  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  that  appear 
upon-  Uie  removal  of  the  crusts.  The  method  of  application 
has  already  heeu  referred  to.  The  treatment,  however,  which 
has  yielded  the  best  result  and  is  the  plan  of  procedure  par 
excellence  is  ciipric  cataphoresis,  cupric  electroIyaiB,  or  anodal 
cupric  diffusion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  anode  is  the  dis- 
seminator of  salts  which  are  in  relation  with  the  electrode. 
Depending  on  this  principle  a  copper  electrode  is  made  the 
ano<le,  and  a  deposit  ot  oxychlorid  of  copper  is  formed  in  the 
tissues.  This  deposit  in  some  manner  leads  toward  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  structures,  and  aids  in  a  restoration  of  a  healthy 
state. 

128.     The  method  of  application  of  cnpric  electrolysiB  may 
now  be  explained.     Select  two   long,  slender  needles,  one  ol 


l>nri-  I'lijijHT  atid  tlie  other  of  iridoplatinuni.  Kiu-h  is  mounted 
in  ii  iie...ile-li..ld.T.  The  former  is  made  the  iumde  and  the 
hitter  llif  riillL..ch-.  Iiitr..(lu<'e  resistance  BulIU-ient  l.>  bring  the 
niilliiiiiim.lir  ici  /..t...  The  nas;d  pnwsiiges  an'  th.ir.iUfibly 
(■le!iii.''i''l  willi  II  mild,  wiirrn  soUiliiiii  iif  bonix  (^l  to()iJ  ami 
all  adhering  eni>ts  an'  wijied  away.  Any  bleeding  surfaces  are 
to  bi'  lunclnd  willi  a  ,  „'„^  solution  of  adrenalin  hydrochlnrid 
If  the  jiatieiit  is  n  ■bil'l,  a  general  anewlhctie  is  re<inired,  but 
for  uilulls  lb>-  ii|i{>liealion  of  a  6-  to   lO-per-ivnt.   sohitiou  of 
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cocain  will  render  the  operatioo  painless.  With  the  parts 
thoroughly  illuminated  the  copper  needle  or  anode  is  introduced 
into  the  tiasuee  over  the  middle  turbinate  and  passed  along  its 
entire  length.  It  matters  not  if  bone  is  encountered.  Tlie 
phitinuni  needle  K  is  similarly  introduced  into  the  tissues  of 
the  septum  on  the  same  side  or  along  the  nasal  floor,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  56.  The  current  is  now  grndiially  increased  until  10  to 
15  milllamperes  is  passing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
o{M>rator6  use  as  high  as  25  niilliamperes,  15  milllamperes  should 
not  he  exceeded.  The  duration  of  the  sitting  should  not  exceed 
15  minutes.  During  the  passage  of  the  current  the  patient 
may  complahi  of  pains  in  the  head  and  leeth,  and  at  the  same 
time,  coughing,  sneezing,  lacrijnation,  and  noises  in  the  ears. 
These  cease  on  opening  the  circuit.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sitting  it  will  occaaionally  be  found  that  the  copper  needle  is 
finnly  adherent  to  the  tissues.  Heversal  of  the  jx>larity  (or  a 
moment  will  insure  its  easy  withdrawal.  Some  patienta  will 
exhibit  no  reaction  whatever  following  the  electrolysis,  while, 
again,  others  will  now  and  then  show  a  decided  inflammation 
of  an  acute  nature,  which  may  not  only  affect  the  nasal  passage 
of  both  sides,  but  extend  to  the  neighburing  sinuses.  The 
trouble  usually  yields  without  further  compIicjUions, 

The  results  of  electrolytic  treatment  are  manifest  in  certain 
changes,  which  consistof  a  inoditication  in  secretion,  the  soften- 
ing of  crusts,  and  a  marked  diminution  of  the  odensive  odor. 
Tlie  secretions,  which  were  thick,  rather  scanty,  and  odoriferouB, 
hecunie  Ui|uehed,  the  crusts  become  swollen  and  easily  dislodged, 
and  the  breath  of  the  patient  becomes  much  less  tainted.  The 
electrolytic  action  is  not  wholly  confined  to  one  side  of  the  nose, 
but  is  felt  in  the  neighboring  chamlrer  as  well.  Almost  every 
patient  is  decideilly  benefited  by  one  sitting.  More  than  two 
electrolytic  applications  are  seldom  necessary.  The  after- 
treatment  should  consist  in  mild,  warm,  cleansing,  and  anti- 
septic douches,  which  the  patient  may  he  taught  to  administer 
to  himself  three  times  daily.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  at  our 
command  a  therapeutic  agent  that  will  yield  such  favorable 
multa.  The  patient  is  willing  and  anxious  to  try  any  measure 
that  will  nlleviulo  his  i>itiiible  stat«  and  make  of  a  taciturn 
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recluse  a  useful  member  of  society.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  only  fresli,  new  needles  should  be  used  at  each 
sitting. 

TUBERCULAR    RHTNITIS 

1 29.  Nature. — Tubercular  ulcerations  in  the  nasal  cavities 
demand  eiirly  and  thorough  treatment.  So  long  as  any  focus  of 
disease  lingers,  even  thougli  the  process  be  very  benign  in  char- 
acter, as  is  frequently  the  case  where  the  disorder  affects  the 
mucous  membranes,  just  so  long  will  the  patient  run  the  risk  of 
accjuiring  a  general  or  a  pulmonary  complication.  Radical 
removal  of  the  diseased  area  is  calltMl  for.  It  is  important, 
however,  not  to  confuse  this  condition  will)  the  syphilitic  variety 
of  uleeration,  but  the  history  of  the  ease  and  the  character  and 
location  of  the  ulcers  will  usually  clear  up  any  uncertainty. 

1,'JO.  Treatment. — General  and  tonic  treatment  is  of 
prime  importance.  (Sood,  fresh  air  and  an  out-of-door  life 
should  be  insisted  on.  Cleanly  habits  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  tlie  nasal  cavities  are  indispensabh*  and  the  patient 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of  the  douches.  The 
elwtrocauterv  affords  the  best  results  in  the  removal  of  the 
ulc(Tat('<l  areas.  After  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  chamber,  a 
10-  to  20-per-ccnt.  solution  of  <-oc;iiu  should  be  applied,  followed 
by  an  a])plication  of  adrenalin  bydrochlorid  yoVo-  With  the 
parts  well  illumiiiatc<l  through  a  spccuhnn,  the  cautery-blade 
or  cautery-loop  of  platinum  is  intrixluced  cold  and  brought  to  a 
white  heat  as  soon  as  it  is  }»rought  near  the  ulcer.  The  tissues 
constituting  the  ll«)or  of  tlit*  ulcer  an?  to  be  thoroughly  seared 
well  down  into  th(»  submucous  structures.  Allow  the  tip  to 
cool  and  insi>ect  tb<'  parts.  It  is  w(?ll  to  bring  the  tip  to  a 
cherry  heat  and  to  touch  again  the  cauterized  area  to  assure  the 
prevention  of  iiemorrhage.  Two  or  more  small  ulcers  niay  be 
dealt  with  at  a  sitting,  or  one  large  one.  Otlur  foci  may  be 
liandled  at  a  sul>.^c<|uent  time.  An  intt?rval  of  a  week  shoidd 
be  allowed  to  pass  btfon-  the  sect»nd  cauterization. 

Following  the  operation  tbcre  will  be  a  rather  sharp  intumes- 
cence   an<l    inllammatory   reaction,    which,    however,    usually 
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subsides  williout  cutising  troulile.  Alkaline  and  luiliseptic 
floiidies  of  mild  strength  are  indicated  daily.  An  oily  epray 
tends  to  keeji  the  irritated  eurfaces  moist  and  protected. 


HTP&RBSTHETIC    BHINITIS 

131.  Natnre. — It  is  beyond  the  province  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  to  ent^r  into  anything  like  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  etiology  and  pathology  of  hypereslttetie  rhinitig,  or  hay-fevtr,  as 
it  is  most  frequently  callwi.  The  student  will  gain  much  from 
ii  ]ieruBal  of  the  various  articles  in  the  text-books  devoted  to  the 
subject.  The  history  of  the  affection  and  the  numerous  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  effort  to  substantiate  various 
theories  in  regard  to  the  causation  should  be  fanuJiar  to  every 
one.  Probably  no  condition  has  given  rise  to  greater  speculation 
and  interest,  partly  on  account  of  its  oliscure  nature  and  partly 
became  of  its  widespread  existence.  The  suffering  of  a 
patient  with  hay-fever  will  induce  him  to  accept  almost  any 
effort  in  liia  behalf,  and  the  fact  that  some  have  been  benefited 
by  a  change  of  ecene  haM  contributed  largely  to  the  climatic 
treatment  nf  the  disease.  It  is  well  established  that  no  one 
climate  or  altitude  is  adapted  to  all  cases.  A  native  of  a 
reputed  n«ort  may  even  exchange  locations  with  another  suf- 
ferer. In  all  probability  the  radical  change  of  surroundings 
which  any  travel  affords  is  the  active  therapeutic  agent.  The 
reajjon  for  this  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  neurotic  factor 
that  doubtless  enters  into  all  cases.  We  cannot  deny  at  the 
same  time  the  potency  of  factors  other  than  the  neurotic,  such 
as  the  peculiar  idiosyncracies  of  individuals  to  difftTcnt  irritants 
and  the  local  conditions  of  the  nasal  mucous  nienit)rane,  which 
iK^casionally  combine  to  detent  any  plan  of  treatment  other  than 
a  radical  or  operative  one.  Each  factor  deserves  particular 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  specialist,  but  jtcrhaps  the 
most  im|K>rtant  one  is  the  local  condition  of  the  nasal  chambers. 
Many  attacks  of  coryza,  which  simulate  closely  the  onset  of 
hAy-fever,  may  he  due  to  nasal  spurs,  rhinoliths,  or  some  irreg- 
ularity of  such  nature.  Again,  an  area  of  hypertrophy  may  be  a 
source  of  irritation  that  will  render  the  individual  responsive  to 
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the  slightest  stimulus,  such  as  a  draft  of  air.  Such  facts  should 
lead  us  always  to  a  careful  inspection  of  the  respiratory  passages. 
By  this  means  alone  are  we  able  to  differentiate  accurately  these 
similar  conditions. 

True  hyperesthetic  rhinitis  may,  and  frequently  does,  exist 
without  np})arcnt  lesion,  but  in  such  cases  certain  definite  areas 
of  hypersensitiveness  to  touch  are  always  in  evidence.  These 
areas  usually  corrcsi>ond  t<i  the  tissues  governed  by  the  filaments 
of  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  and  the  nasal  branches  of  the  ophthal- 
mic nerves,  and  are  situated  on  the  middle  and  posterior  portions 
of  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinates,  and  in  the  anterior  portion 
or  vestibule  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  touch  of  a  probe  is  suflBl- 
cient  to  arouse  those  sensitive  spots,  and  intense  itching,  lacri- 
mation,  and  sneezing,  accompanied  l)y  congestion  and  increased 
secretion,  are  tlie  results.  Hysterical  sneezing  is  a  condition 
altogetlier  dilTerent  and  may  be  relieved  by  this  very  procedure. 
The  two  states  may,  however,  resemble  each  other  strongly. 

132.     Treatnieut. — In  the  examination  of  a  patient  it  is 

essential  that  tlie  exact  site  of  each  of  these  hyperesthetic  Bxeaa 
sliould  be  deteniiinr'd  by  actual  inspectiim  and  touch.  The 
exist<*nee  nf  any  irregularity  should  bo  sought  for  and  remedied. 
Wbrn.  however,  tbi^alTection  persists  without  apparent  patho- 
lo;ri<*al  condilions  in  tlie  nose,  we  must  ec»ncludc  that  the 
aiTrn-nt  nerv(^  nf  tlie  parts  are  oversensitive  to  stimuli  and  that 
tliis  plienomenon  must  br  tbr  object  of  our  attack. 

We  should  endeavor  to  ealni  the  nervous  excitability,  if 
possil^le,  and  the  most  eilieient  means  of  aeeomplisbing  this 
end  is  bv  the  st'<lativt»  action  of  the  t'onstant  current.     A  metal 

* 

clcrtrcMle  -an  ordinary  probe  will  serv< — sbouM  be  made  the 
anodr,  and  a  current  of  1  to  2  milliamperrs  should  How  through 
tlie  sensitive  anas  for  a  ])eriod  of  1  minute.  Several  areas 
may  be  treattrd  thus  at  a  single  sitting.  T\w  cathode  is  best 
a}>i»li»'«l  to  tbt^  ilirek  or  <»uter  aspect  of  the  nose  on  the  same 
side.  The  treatment  should  be  given  throe  times  a  week. 
Ma.'^sa^i',  vibrat«»ry  or  labile,  with  the  wrapped  electrode  will 
serve  as  an  adjuvant.  The  gtau^nd  health  of  the  individu<il, 
his  diet,  sanitary  surrountlings,  and  general  comfort  nmst,  of 
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ctiuree,  be  looked  after  where  possible.  He  should  be  kept 
free  from  irritating  atmospheres  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
temporary  suspension  of  his  labor  or  profession. 

1 33.     It  must  be  admitted  that  alt  agents  fail  to  alleviate  in 

some  ins  lances.  When  every  means,  including  internal  jnedi- 
cation  with  suprarenal  extract  and  change  of  scene,  has  failed, 
it  is  well  to  resort  to  operative  procedure  with  the  electro- 
cautery. The  physician  must  knoiv  the  location  of  the  sensi- 
tive areas  and  <Iesignate  two  or  three  for  npenttion.     When  the 
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nasal  chamber  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  cocainized,  the 
operaUir  will  select  a  platinum  electrocautery  loop  or  blade  nf 
Bitiall  size  and  control  the  current  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat 
the  loop  instantly  to  a  while  heut,  With  the  nares  dilated  and 
protected  by  a  speculum  the  tip  is  introduced  cold  and  brought 
near  the  area  to  be  first  treated.  It  is  well  to  give  preference 
to  the  anterior  area  so  that  a  hypereathesja  there  may  not  oper- 
ate against  posterior  examinations  and  treatment.  The  loop  is 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  the  deaignatod  spot  lightly  touched, 
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and  the  loop  allowed  to  cool  at  once.  All  that  is  essential  is  to 
scar  lightly  the  mucous  ntcnibrane,  thus  destroying  the  nerve- 
teniiinations  and  obtunding  sensibility.  Two  or  three  areas 
may  l)e  dealt  with  at  a  visit.  There  may  be  some  reddening 
and  increase  in  the  watery  secretion  for  a  day  following  the 
cauterization,  but  the  suffering  is  not  increased,  rather,  the 
patient  is  relieved  by  the  treatment.  Two  applications  in  a 
we(;k  are  all  that  mav  be  tolerated.  All  the  areas  should  be 
tou(rhe<l  before  treatment  is  suspended  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  sear  some  of  them  a  second  time.  In  Fig.  57,  the  usual 
sites  for  cauterization  are  indicated  by  the  small  circles.  After- 
treatment  is  confined  to  thorough  cleansing  with  warm  salt- 
water and  protecting  the  parts  with  an  oily  spray,  which  should 
l)e  applied  with  an  atontizer  twice  daily  by  the  patient  himself. 


POSTNASAL    CATARlin 

lrt4.  A  ehronic  inlhunnmtion  of  the  posterior  nares  and 
the  eryi)ts  about  tlie  vault  of  the  pharynx  will  generally  yield 
to  routine;  nicasurrs.  Pr<)[»er  hygienic  conditions,  tonic  medi- 
ejition,  the  ustf  of  the  postnasal  douche,  and  insufflations  and 
the  correction  of  any  irritating  local  cause  will  usually  suffice  to 
hrin^'  about  permanent   relief.      A  few  cases,  Iiowever,  demand 

more  summary  tlealing.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  cases  where  the  tissues  remain  per- 
sistent Iv  llabbv  and  anemic,  and  where  the 
<liscliar;^es  continue  thick  and  purulent  in  spite 
of  local  mtdication,  the  li^ht  application  of 
the  eb'ctrocautery  is  very  eftlcncious.  A  sj^ecial 
cautery-tip  is  re«juired,  one  that  has  the  blade 
or  loop  shielded  l»y  a  metal  guard.  Sueh  an 
>'"•   '^^  instrutnent  is  essential  in  order  that  the  sur- 

•^""""V''"";'/' '"''*  roun<lin^r    j.-u-tH   mav   be   protected    from    the 

Hint   >fli'l'l  ■*  *  ' 

heat  of  the  cautery.  A  tij)  such  a.s  just 
described,  and  known  as  SajtniMs  (ip^  is  shown  in  Fig.  68.  The 
method  of  applicatimi  may  be  briefly  outHned.  The  naso- 
pharynx should  be  very  carefully  cle^msed  by  means  of  the 
douche   and    any  ailherin^^  patches  <if  mucous  or  crust  wiped 


us 
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away.  The  rhinoscopic  Djirror  will  show  Ihe  areaa  to  be 
treated  and  will  permit  of  their  direct  cocainixalinn.  Introduce 
the  cautery-tip  cold  and  with  the  mirror  Htil!  in  position,  bring 
the  blade  close  to  the  area  to  be  burnt.  Now  bring  the  tip 
ijiiickly  to  a  white  beat  and  lightly  sear  tbe  tissues  forming  one 
of    the  crypts   (see   Fig.  69).     The  instrument  is  withdrawn 
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cold.  Prior  to  caiit*riiuition,  observe  that  the  shield  protMte 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  renctioii  is  very  slight.  The 
cauterization  may  1)g  repeated  biweekly  until  the  secretions 
have  become  modifieil  and  the  tissuos  take  on  a  more  iiumial 
and  elastic  appearance.  Nigbt  and  morning  douches  with 
mnn  saline-  or  l><)nix-suIutionB  constitute  the  after-treatment 
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NEOPFiASMS    OP   THE   IN^OSE  AND   NASOPHARYNX 

1 85.  Malignant  growthB,  such  as  cancer  and  sarcoma,  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  fortunately,  are  rare.  Sarcomata  frequently 
invade  the'  nose  by  extension  from  the  orbit  and  bones  of  the 
face,  while  carcinoniata  may  originate  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
nasal  passages.  The  treatment  of  malignant  growths  consists 
in  their  free  and  early  removal.  The  diagnosis  is  of  prime 
inij)ortance,  since  if  allowed  to  progress,  the  tumors  soon  invade 
territories  difHcult  of  access  or  entirely  inaccessible  to  operation. 
The  limited  space  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  work  is  a  factor 
that  leads  uh  to  abandon  the  knife  and  resort  to  either  of  two 
procedures — the  electrocautery  or  electrolysis.  The  fonner  is 
applicable  in  small  growths,  the  hitter  in  tumors  of  large  size. 
The  cautery-tip  should  be  fashioned  like  a  knife-blade  and  must 
be  applied  nt  a  white  heat,  removing  thoroughly  all  the  infected 
tissues.  The  base  of  the  growth  is  then  to  be  carefully  seared 
with  the  tij)  at  a  cherry  heat,  to  prevent  subsequent  hemorrhage. 

130.  In  malignant  growths  of  a  size  too  large  to  subject  to 
cauterization,  electrolysis  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  It 
matters  little  whctlier  the  growth  be  pedunculated,  a  rare  con- 
dition, or  sessile.  A  great  temptation  is  afTt)rded  in  either 
contingency  tn  n-sort  to  the  cold  snare  or  the  electrocautery- 
snan*.  Such  [)n)tcdurc  is  scarcely  to  l)e  recommended,  for  the 
reason  that  the  growth  is  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  removed, 
and  rcciHTfTices  arc  tlio  rule.  Electrolysis  is  performed  in  the 
usual  manner,  usiii<r  the  l>ipolar  method.  After  thorough 
chimsin'T  and  ((K-aiiiization.  iridoidatinuni  needles,  straight  or 
(rurved,  lue  introduced  well  l>eneath  the  i»ase  of  the  tumor, 
alxMit  \  inrh  apart.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  needle 
is  made  the  an«»de  and  which  the  cathode.  A  current  of  5  to 
15  niilliamperes  is  allowed  to  flow  for  5  to  10  minutes.  In 
small  sarcM>mat<»us  j^rowths  (^tjual  success  will  follow  the  uni- 
polar methnd.  n»akin^  th(^  anode  the  active  electrode  and 
a]>]>lyin^Mln*  calhod«'  to  tin*  cheek  or  shoulder.  The  currentr 
strcii;-'lh  and  duration  «»f  the  operation  urv  about  the  same  in 
each  case.  M"»rc  than  (me  sitting  is  usually  n»f]uired,  and  an 
interval   «»f    1    days  should  elapse  between   the   electrizations. 
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Thorough  cleanliness  and  soothing  douches  should  follow  each 
operation. 

137.  In  cases  where  malignant  disease  has  reached  a  stage 
where  radical  measures  are  impracticable,  or  else  declined  by 
the  patient,  the  operator  has  two  resources  still  at  his  command. 
One  is  the  employment  of  the  mixed  toxins  of  B.  prodigeousus 
and  B.  erysipelatus,  after  the  manner  indicated  by  Coley.  The 
cases  benefited  by  this  treatment  are  limited  to  sarcomata. 
The  other  resource  is  zinc  electrolysis.  Si)herical  electrodes  of 
pure  zinc  are  made  the  anode  and  brought  in  contact  with  the 
infected  tissues.  General  anesthesia  is  necessary.  The  current- 
strength  should  not  exceed  25  milliamperes.  The  effect  of  the 
galvanic  current  itself  is  augmented  by  the  caustic  action  of 
the  oxychlorid  of  zinc,  which  is  diffused  in  the  tissues  during 
the  process. 

NASAL    POLYPI 

138.  Nature. — Of  the  growths  known  slb  nasal  polypi,  we 
shall  deal  with  both  varieties,  the  myxoma,  or  mucous  polyp, 
and  the  fibroma,  or  fibrous  polyp.  The  points  of  difference 
pathologically  between  the  two  are  of  little  practical  importance 
to  us  beyond  the  indications  for  treatment  that  each  suggests. 
The  diagnosis  requires  no  coninieiit  since  these  masses  present 
slight  resemblance  as  to  appearance  or  location  to  grow tl is  of 
other  nature.  The  manipulative  skill  required  in  the  removal 
of  polypi  is  considerable.  The  tumors  are  situated  frequently 
in  parts  difficult  of  access,  and  unless  one  is  skilled  in  the 
handling  of  postnasal  affections  the  operations  about  to  be  sug- 
gested had  better  be  referred  to  others.  The  surgeon  is  to  be 
called  in  where  the  polyp  is  sessile  and  attached  to  the  su])erior 
portions  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Radical  operations  only  are  indi- 
cated in  such  cases  and  where  the  size  of  the  mass  renders 
ordinary  procedure  inadequate. 

139.  Treatment. — The  means  at  our  disposal  in  the 
treatment  of  polypi  are,  briefly,  medicinal  and  surgical.  The 
former  consists  in  the  application  of  astringents  to  produce  a 
withering  and  contraction  of  the  tumor,  or  the  injection  of  drugs, 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  effect.    It 
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is  Ber\icejible  only  in  i>olypi  of  a  mucous  type  and  in  at  luflt  a  pal- 
liative mciisure.  Tlie  latter  eiiihriices  the  removal  of  the  growth 
by  iiicaiia  of  evulsion,  llie  cold  snare,  the  electrocauterv-snare, 
or  electrolysis,  (If  tliese  iiietliods,  the  two  last  mentioned 
are  tlie  best. 

Pedunculated  polypi  are  treated  in  the  following  manner: 
The  nasal  cavitit's  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  cocainized. 
With  the  parts  thoroughly  illuminated  the  electrocaustic  irido- 
platinunn  snare  is  introduced  cold  and  slipped  over  the  mass 
and  drawn  we'll  down  toward  the  baae  of  the  pedicle.     As  soon 


as  thir  j.H.p  JH  iti  [niHitiun  (.see  Fij;.  Wi,  thi- rurn-nt  is  turned  on 
frir  ill!  inhlani  lo  iix  llic  siiariMii  position.  Tin;  ciR-liit  is  now 
lir.iki-ii  iiiid  till'  snarr  tlKhtcnoil  a  trifle.  AlUTnato  periods  of 
j;lijwinf;  aiicj  li^-lii.'iiiiif;  cITect  a  Rater  removal  iif  tln'  tumor  than 
iiista(ita!i(:'ius  lifihliniiiif;  or  traction.  Sclie|j|ief;rcll'w  snare, 
liavLuc  ii  rlicostat  ill  (In;  liandK'  that  pri'Viuts  fiuiinn  of  the 
^ll■lrt^■n('l^  Iriop,  is  a  siTviccabln  inslruineTit  fur  such  work. 

Thi-  caiiti'ry-Miaic  may  lii.'  fnij)loycd  in  R-ssilo  t;rowlh.«,  using 
.larvis  ii..nll.->,  .-iniiiaily  (-.  the  nieth(.d  unwl  in  dfaling  with 
[in-i.riin  liV|ii'itro|ihii's.      A  plan  (ijmilly  advantageous,  tlmugh 
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slower,  is  electrolysis,  and  this  method  is  the  operation  of 
choice  with  many  specialists,  in  fibrous  polypi.  The  bipolar 
method  is  to  be  preferred,  using  long,  lance-tipped,  iridoplatinum 
needles,  straight  or  curved,  according  to  the  position  of  the  mass. 
Several  sittings  of  10  minutes  each,  with  alternating  periods  of 
rest,  are  necessary.  The  strength  of  current  need  not  surpass 
25  milliamperes,  though  some  operators  have  used  as  high  as 
00.  If  the  electrocautery- snare  is  used  in  the  ablation  of  growths 
that  are  sessile  or  have  a  broad  peduncular  attachment,  it  will  be 
well  to  follow  the* method  just  mentioned,  that  is,  of  alternate 
glowing  and  tightening.  By  so  doing  one  obviates  the  danger  of 
hemorrhage  and  the  necessity  for  subsequent  cauterization  of 
the  base.  If  a  polyp  be  removed  by  traction  with  a  loop  at 
white  heat,  it  will  be  safer  to  sear  the  base  with  the  electrocau- 
tery-tip  at  a  cherry  heat.  The  preliminary  application  of  a 
solution  of  adrenalin  hydrochlorid  is  a  rational  prophylactic 
measure.  One  need  not  work  hurriedly.  The  length  of  time 
of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  polyp  may  be  prolonged  for 
an  hour  with  entire  safety  and  without  inconvenience.  It  is 
mu(;h  better  to  spend  1  hour  in  the  operation  itself  rather  than 
2  hours  at  a  later  period  in  counteracting  the  results  of  hurry. 
Two  or  more  small  pedunculated  growths  or  one  large  one  may 
be  removed  at  a  single  sitting.  When  electrolysis  is  used  the 
sittings,  of  course,  will  of  necessity  cover  a  longer  period.  The 
after-treatment  consists  merely  of  meeting  the  indications  that 
may  arise.  The  complications  that  are  possible  seldom  follow 
good  technique  and  antiseptic  routine.  Mild  cleansing  and 
protective  douches  and  sprays  are  generally  sufficient,  (ieneral 
tonic  treatment  is  important. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SEPTUM 

140.  The  tissues  covering  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  por- 
tions of  the  septum  are  naturally  susceptible  to  the  affections 
that  implicate  the  neighboring  j)arts  and  are  generally  involved 
with  them.  The  therapeutic  measures  directed  toward  the 
amelioration  of  all  nasal  affections  apply  equally  well,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  diseases  of  the  septum.    An  exception  is  to  be  noted 
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in  the  case  of  the  cautery.  This  instrument  has  a  limited 
sphere  and  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  septum  is  so  thin 
that  perforation  is  prone  to  follow  the  use  of  any  escharotic 
The  cautery  is  indicated  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  ulcers  situ- 
ated anteriorly,  and  in  hemorrhage  from  this  locality  not 
attributable  to  disturbances  of  circulation  other  than  locaL 
The  cautery-tip  should  be  applied  lightly,  at  a  cherry  heat, 
cilways  under  thorough  illumination  and  through  a  speculum. 
Also,  in  thickenings  over  the  part  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
tubercle  the  cautery  may  find  a  place.  Two  or  more  light 
linear  streaks  may  be  made  in  the  tissues  with  the  platinum 
tip  at  cherry  heat. 

141.  The  agent  that  affords  the  most  favorable  results  in 
the  Ireatinent  of  septal  ifpurSj  ecchond roses,  and  in  thickenings  ihsi 
frcMlueiitly  accompany  deviation  of  the  septum,  is  electrolysis, 
and  its  utility  deserves  a  wider  recognition.  Bipolar  electrolysis 
is  better  adapted  to  these  conditions  than  unipolar,  since  the 
latter  is  occasionally  followed  l)y  perforation  of  the  septum. 
The  best  results  undoubtedly  follow  the  use  of  iridoplatinum, 
copper,  or  zinc  needles.  These  should  be  properly  insulated  so 
that  tissues  contiguous  to  the  part  to  l)e  treated  need  not 
undergo  elrctrization.  The  needles  are  introduced  J  to  J  inch 
apart  n<'ar  the  base  of  the  spur  or  enlargement  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  long  axis.  If  the  ma.ss  be  of  large  size,  each  elec- 
trode niav  consist  of  two  or  three  needless  mounted  in  the  same 
handle  like  a  hemorrhoid  needle.  Preliminary  cleansing  and 
oocainization  are  i-ssential  and  adrenalin  may  be  applied  if 
bleeding  is  feared,  rsually  it  is  not  necessary.  A  current  of 
T)  to  15  milliamperes,  gradually  attained,  should  pass  for  a 
period  of  10  minutes.  Intervals  of  4  days  between  sittings  must 
be  allowed  always,  and  tluring  this  time  the  nasal  passages 
nnist  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  The  spur  usually  drops  oflf 
after  a  fortnight.  I>ony  spurs  and  exostoses  are,  «tf  c<mr8e, 
iminfiiienced  l)V  the  treatment. 

1  412.  l'l<'<»rs  of  the  septum  from  causes  other  than  specific 
are  ^timulated  to  healthy  granulation  l)y  the  use  of  eupric 
cataph«>resis.     A  needle  of  eopp<'r  may  be  introduced  IxMieath 
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the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  provided  the  lesion  be  superficial,  or  a 
bulbous  tip  of  pure  copper  may  be  brought  directly  in  contact 
with  the  ulcerated  surface.  The  anode  is  the  active  electrode 
in  either  case,  and  the  current-strength  should  gradually  be 
augmented  to  10  milliamperes.  The  sittings  may  be  of  5  to  8 
minutes  in  duration,  and  intervals  of  3  days  between  visits 
should  be  allowed,  during  which  time  the  parts  must  be  kept 
clean  and  protected.  When  the  entire  floor  of  the  ulcer  bears 
a  red  appearance  and  shows  healthy  granulations  everywhere, 
the  active  treatment  should  cease  and  the  cleansing  and  pro- 
tective agents  employed  until  new  epithelium  covers  over 
the  defect 

.  EPISTAXIS 

143.  The  etiology  and  treatment  of  nasal  hemorrhage  are 
so  familiar  as  to  require  no  comment.  Of  special  utility,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  due  to  ulceration  and  in  active  arterial  flow, 
is  the  electrocautery.  The  tip  heated  to  a  cherry  red  should  be 
applied  directly  to  the  bleeding-point,  never  blindly.  When 
recurrences  follow,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  subjected  to  cupric 
electrolysis  as  previously  indicated. 

144.  Faradism  will  be  found  serviceable  in  anosmia  where 
the  condition  depends  on  hysteria  or  causes  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  integrity  of  the  olfactory  terminations.  The 
cathode  is  applied  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose  or  to  the  mucosa  by 
means  of  a  double  metal  electrode  well  covered  by  moist 
cotton.  Faradism  is  useful  also  in  hysterical  sneezing.  The 
sensitive  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane  are  to  be  covered  by  a 
suitable  electrode  and  a  mild  interrui)ted  current  allowed  to 
flow  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  aroused  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  French  specialists  that  dysmenorrhea  may  be 
relieved  by  treatment  directed  toward  certain  sensitive  areas, 
called  uterine  sjwts,  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  It  is  too 
early  to  form  conclusions  in  regard  to  this  claim,  but  if  it  be 
substantiated  by  future  investigation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  specialist  in  rhinology. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    PHAR^T<fX 


ADEXOIl)     VEGETATIONS 

145.  Nature. — We  have  previously  spoken  of  posterior 
nasal  catarrh  and  indicated  a  rational  plan  of  treatment.  We 
now  have  to  deal  with  a  condition  regarded  by  some  as  a  sequel, 
and  certain  it  is  that  pharyngeal  adenoids  may  frequently 
enough  be  traced  to  preceding  colds.  The  marked  similarity  of 
the  lymphoid  glandular  structures  in  the  pharynx  to  the  tonsils 
renders  them  liable  to  processes  similar  to  those  which  the 
latter  undergo,  and  inspired  Luschka  to  give  them  the  name  of 
pharyngeal  tonsil.  Glandular  tissue  is  slow  to  resolve  from  an 
inflammatory  affection  and  continued  exacerl)ations  lead  on 
a  chronic  state  accompanied  by  thickening  and  hypertrophy. 
Various  dyscrasia  may  possibly  influence  the  trouble  to  some 
extent,  an  observation  which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  young  persons  in  whom  vitality  is  at  a  low  ebb  are 
most  prone  to  the  disorder.  The  symptoms  are  classic  and  its 
diagnosis  easy.  Direct  inspection  may  give  way  to  the  diag- 
nostic finger  in  children  and  the  presence  of  the  worm-like 
cushion  is  pathognomonic.  Many  writers  urge  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  hypertrophy  to  exist  unmolested  until  mature 
years  have  exercised'  a  diminution  in  it.  Such  advise  is 
scarcely  to  be  adopted,  since  the  presence  of  hypertrophies  in 
the  vault  is  a  constant  menace  to  hearing  and  the  general  health. 

146.  Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  vegetations.  This  is  successfully  and  easily  accomplished 
by  so  many  different  plans  of  procedure  that  no  specific  state- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  which  plan  is  the  best  to  adopt.  One 
must  rather  be  influenced  by  the  demands  of  a  particular  case 
and  avail  himself  of  the  one  best  suited.  In  children  the 
growth  may  be  scraped  away  by  the  aid  of  the  finger-nail  or  by 
the  pharyngeal  curette.  These  maneuvers  are  wholly  adequate. 
In  older  patients  where  the  pharynx  may  be  inspected  with  the 
aid  of  the  mirror,  we  may  resort  to  removal  of  adenoids  with 
the  cold  snare,  the  electrocautery- snare,  or  the  electrocautery. 
Whichever  of  these  agents  is  made  use  of  the  operator  must 
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bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  the  structures  in  the  pharynx, 
and  avoid  injury  to  the  Eustachian  orifice  and  other  tissues. 
Where  the  tonsil  is  hard  and  well  organized,  the  cold  snare  or 
the  electrocautery  will  serve  best.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  electrocautery-snare  should  be  reserved  for  cases  where  the 
growth  is  small  and  can  be  handled  under  direct  inspection. 
Large  adenoids  may  be  reduced  by  the  electrocautery,  using  a 
guarded  tip,  such  as  shown  in  Figs.  58  and  59.  The  method  of 
using  the  various  agents  referred  to,  does  not  vary  from  general 
plans.  If  the  galvanocautery-snare  be  used,  the  operator  should 
practice  the  method  of  alternate  periods  of  glowing,  tightening, 
and  rest,  which  has  been  previously  alluded  to.  If  the  electro- 
cautery be  employed,  it  must  be  applied  thoroughly  under 
perfect  illumination.  The  cold  tip  is  brought  close  to  the  vege- 
tation, and  the  parts  to  be  seared  touched  in  different  places  for 
practice.  Note  that  the  shield  protects  tlie  surrounding  struc- 
tures. Rapidly  bring  the  tip  to  a  cherry  heat  and  hold  it 
firmly  in  contact  with  the  mass  for  a  second.  Then  move  the 
tip  slightly  to  a  new  i)ortion  and  sear  as  before,  reducing  the 
entire  vegetation  in  this  manner  before  bn^aking  the  circuit  and 
withdrawing  the  instrument  cold.  Preliminary  cocainization  is 
necessary.  Hemorrhage  seldom  results.  The  application  of  a 
solution  of  adrenalin  will  check  any  oozing  that  may  occur. 
No  after-treatment  is  required  beyond  a  mild  antiseptic  douche 
twice  daily.  Adenoid  vegetations  have  been  treated  by  the 
electrolytic  current  by  certain  operators,  who  claim  that  all 
adenoid  tissue  which  can  be  reached  by  needles  should  be 
electrolyzed.  While  it  is  true  that  curved  needles  will  reach 
the  masses  under  discussion  without  difficulty,  nevertheless,  the 
cautery  offers  the  more  speedy  and  equally  as  thorough  means 
of  relief. 

NASOPIFA  UY  N  Ci  E  A I^    POIA'PI 

147.  Nature, — Nasopharyngeal  polypi  are  not  common. 
The  condition  is,  however,  frequent  enough  to  warrant  a  brief 
discussion.  The  polypi  in  this  locality  are  invariably  of  the 
hard  or  fibrous  type,  taking  origin  from  connective  tissue 
either  in  the  periosteum  itself  or  structures  covering  it.     They 
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give  rise  to  symptoms  that  resemble  an  aggravated  form  of 
adenoid  hypertrophy. 

148.    Ti-eatment. — Total  removal  of   the  polyp   is   the 

only  rational  plan  of  treatment.  The  situation  of  the  growth 
will  determine  in  a  measure  the  mode  of  attack.  Some  polypi 
are  accessible  to  the  electrolytic  needle,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  the  oi>erator  had  best  resort  to  it.  If  it  be  found  that 
bipolar  electrolysis  is  possible,  the  iridoplatinum  needles,  prop- 
erly insulated,  may  be  passed  into  the  growth  as  near  the  base 
lis  possible,  and  a  current  of  5  to  15  niilliamperes  be  permitted 
to  How  for  10  minutes.  Sittings  may  be  held  on  every  third 
day  until  the  entire  base  of  the  polyp  has  been  electr61yied. 
If  monopolar  electrolysis  alone  is  possible,  the  cathode  should 
V>e  made  the  active  i)ole  and  the  anode  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  neck.     A  current  of  T)  to  8  niilliamperes  is  sufficient. 

Where,  for  any  reason,  the  operation  V)y  electrolysis  ifl  ill- 
advised,  the  physician  may  avail  himself  of  the  cold  snare. 
The  location  of  the  tumor  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  the 
choice  of  snares  and  the  avenue  of  access.  Some  tumors  may 
be  reached  through  the  nose  alone,  others  through  the  moutn. 
Tlie  cauterv-snare  should  never  be  used  in  localities  where  the 
Kustacluan  orilice  is  endangered,  the  cold  snare  then  being 
preferrc<l. 

To  adjust  the  snare  to  the  polyp  presents  some  difficulties, 
l»ut  it  may  b<.' acromplislu'd  by  working  through  both  the  nose 
and  ])liarynx  when  it  is  impossible  to  grasj)  the  polyp  through 
eitlM-r  passage  alone.  Sclieppegreirs  snare  is  very  serviceable. 
TIm^  mass  sliould  never  be  removed  hurriedly  or  by  traction. 
prriods  of  glowing  and  tightening  and  rest  should  alternate. 
As  in  the  case  of  nasal  tumors,  1  hour  is  none  too  long  for 
such  an  operation.  Where  thi^  cold  snan*  is  used,  the  base  of 
tlie  amputated  njass  may  re(|uirc  a  touch  of  the  electrocautery 
at  (berry  beat.  Treatnient  wliicb  is  directe<l  toward  the 
rfdu«tion  of  ])olypi,  by  causing  suppuration  in  tlie  pharynx, 
cMunot  l»e  too  strongly  condemneil.  The  parts  n-ijuire  no 
sprcial  attention  following  tlH»  operation,  rieansing  snlutions 
ujav  l»e  gently  appli<d  if  desired. 
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MAXIGNANT    TUMORS    OF    THE    PIIAltYNX 

149.  Malignant  tumors  of  the  pharynx  may  be  treated  by 
removal  with  the  knife,  6craseur,  or  electrolysis.  The  last 
is  most  applicable  in  hard  growths.  The  snares  are  not  to  be 
relied  on,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  removing  all  of  the 
diseased  tissue.  Cupric  or  zinc  electrolysis  is  recommended 
in  advanced  cases  together  with  the  treatment  by  toxins.  The 
technique  of  electrolytic  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  in 
malignant  disease  elsewhere.     The  bipolar  method  is  preferable. 


ATROPHIC    PHARYN«mS 

150*  Nature. — Dry  sore  throat  is  a  fre(iuent  companion  of 
mature  years,  in  which  case  it  is  an  affection  difficult  to  shake 
off.  At  an  earlier  period  of  life  greater  probabilities  of  a  cure 
are  vouchsafed  but  realized  only  after  patient  effort.  The 
morbid  anatomy,  embracing  the  conditions  of  functionless, 
glandular  structures,  diminished  vascular  supply,  and  general 
tissue-atrophy,  should  prompt  us  to  a  rational  plan  erf 
treatment. 

'  151.  Treatment. — The  essentials  of  treatment  consist  in 
freeing  the  pharynx  from  adherent  secretions,  the  lubrication  of 
the  parts,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  tissues  to  increased  vascu- 
larity and  greater  functional  activity.  The  first  two  of  these 
indications  may  be  met  by  appropriate  sprays  and  douches. 
The  solutions  should  contain  ingredients  that  promote  the 
solution  or  softening  of  dried  secretion  and  favor  the  main- 
tenance of  a  moist  condition.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chlorate 
of  potassium  fulfil  these  re(|uirements.  The  last-mentioned 
indication — the  stimulation  of  the  parts — is  best  met  by  the 
appropriate  use  of  drugs,  such  as  10  to  15  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  to  1  ounce  of  water,  or  a  50-per-cent.  solution  of  iodin, 
or  glycerin,  or  albolene,  together  with  the  applications  of  the 
galvanic  current.  Two  metal  electrodes,  guarded  by  moist 
cotton,  are  introduced  into  the  pharynx  either  through  the 
mouth  or  one  through  the  nose  and  the  other  through  the 
moath,   and   held   in   contact  with   the  pharyngeal  wall.     A 
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current  of  2  to  10  milliamperes  is  allowed  to  flow  for  10  minutes. 
One  electrode  should  be  kept  stationary,  preferably  the  anode, 
and  the  other  moved  from  place  to  place.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
break  the  contact  when  shifting  the  electrode  unless  the  current 
J8  lirst  diminished.  The  galvanic  treatment  may  be  given 
daily.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  inspection  of  the  parts  will 
usually  sliow  a  vivid  red  color  and  an  abundant  secretion. 
Klectrization  l)y  means  of  a  long,  curved  electrode  (cathode) 
submerged  in  water,  which  is  held  in  the  pharynx,  has  been 
recommended,  but  the  tendency  to  swallow  is  usually  so  strong 
as  to  render  the  plan  inadequate.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
results  of  treatment  depend  largely  on  the  age  of  the  patient. 
To  afT(jrd  relief  alone,  without  the  prospect  of  a  cure,  the  treat- 
ment nmst,  in  old  persons,  be  persistent.  Patients  young  in 
life  may  be  cured,  but  only  after  prolonged  periods.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  patient  must  accept  all 
admonitions  as  to  habits  and  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
promote  the  general  health. 


FOLLICULAR    PHARYNGITIS 

152.  Nat  u IV. — The  name  of  clergi/man' s  sore  throaiy 
wbicli  is  >oin('tiin(;s  given  to  this  affw^tion,  su^rgests  to  us  a 
fa«tnr  ill  I'tiology  that  is  abundantly  sul)stantiate(l  by  every-day 
rx|Mri(ii(('.  Tlni  overwork  of  the  vocal  apparatus  together 
with  its  faulty  nsr,  perhaps,  and  the  existence  of  a  naso- 
pbarvii/^itis  that  bathes  tln^  parts  in  n'ritating  secretions,  are 
causes  wliieli  excite  the  disease.  The  strain  put  on  the 
glandular  elements  of  the  pharynx,  in  the  effort  to  furnish 
lubrication  sulhcient  to  keep  the  speaker's  resonance- chamber 
nxiist  and  smooth,  manifests  it,<elf  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
irlands.  The  ducts  become  blocked  and  cheesv  secretion 
accumulates,  causing  red,  white-tippecl  elevations  on  the 
fauccH  and  jdiaryngeal  walls.  The  tissues  l)ecome  congested 
and  the  blond-vessels  dilattrd.  In  some  instances  tln'se  little 
elevations  or  folliides  burst  and  discharge  their  whitish  con- 
tents, whi(!h  (;ling  l<)  the  mucous  mend)rane  in  masses,  but  may 
be  easily  wipe<l  away.     Such  a  condition  has  given  rise  to  the 
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use  of  the  name  exudative  pharyngitis  in  distinction  to  hyper- 
trophiCj  which  latter  is  the  same  affection  with  unbroken 
follicles.  There  is  little  use  for  the  preservation  of  these 
terms.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  require  no  mention. 
In  young  and  middle-aged  persons  the  complaint  may  be 
cured.  When  it  occurs  in  old  subjects,  an  instance  compara- 
tively rare,  the  outlook  for  permanent   relief  is   unfavorable. 

153.  Treatment. — The  complete  destruction  of  each 
inflamed  follicle  and  the  evacuation  of  its  contents  constitute 
the  essentials  of  treatment.  Of  the  various  means  of  bringing 
these  about  but  two  of  the  best  will  receive  mention — cathodal 
electrolysis  and  the  electrocautery. 

The  throat  is  at  first  cleansed  with  a  mild  alkaline  spray,  and 
all  adherent  secretions  are  gently  wiped  away  with  a  cotton 
swab.  A  special  electrode  carrying  two  iridoplatinum  needles 
insulated  to  within  J  inch  of  the  tip  is  required.  This  instru- 
ment is  made  the  cathode,  and  the  anode  is  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  needles  are  introduced  deeply  into  the 
center  of  a  follicle,  and  a  current  of  10  to  12  milliiiniperes  is 
made  to  pass  for  1  minute.  A  whitish,  cheesy  exudate  appears 
at  the  site  of  puncture,  which  may  be  wiped  away.  This  plan 
of  treatment  is  most  excellent,  and  its  only  inconvenience  is 
the  amount  of  time  consumed. 

154.  A  more  speedy  method  of  dealin*^  with  the  follicles, 
and  one  equally  as  effective  and  painless,  is  l)y  reducing  eaeh 
elevation  with  the  electrocautery.  An  ordinary  platinum  loop 
twisted  into  a  rope  will  serve  for  a  tip  most  admirahly.  After 
the  throat  has  been  cleansed,  the  cautery- tip  is  brought  to  a 
cherry  heat  and  plunged  deeply  into  a  follicle  and  immediately 
withdrawn.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  follicles  may  i)e  punctured  at 
a  single  sitting.  The  cautery  not  only  destroys  the  follicle,  but 
also  removes  and  disposes  of  its  contents.  After  the  tiny 
operation  each  follicle  looks  whitish  with  a  rosy  areola  of 
inflammation  about  it.  The  reaction  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
the  patient  speaks  of  a  mild  sore  throat  for  a  day  or  two.  After 
an  interval  of  3  or  4  days  the  treatment  may  be  continued  until 
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all  the  little  elevations  have  been  destroyed.  The  pharynx 
should  rei'eive  daily  cleansing  sprays  of  some  alkaline  solution 
and'  protective  and  lubricating  sprays  of  oil.  New  crops  of 
enlarge*!  follicles  call  for  puncture  with  the  cautery.  The 
relief  affordeil  by  this  treatment  is  very  great.'  Hygienic  and 
constitutional  treatment  should  never  be  neglected. 


PlIAllYNGKAL    ABSCESS   . 

155.  Pharyngeal  abscess  may  be  incised  by  means  of  the 
ekrlrocautery  with  far  greater  safety  and  bettex  results  than 
with  the  bistoury.  A  tip  consisting  of  a  platinum  blade  may 
br  used.  Tho  abscetts  should  be  inci.sed  near  its  most  dependent 
part  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  incision  should  be  of  extent 
^^u^lcient  to  warrant  its  remaining  patent.  If  the  quantity 
of  pus  is  large,  preliminary  aspiration  is  recommended. 


PIIAKYNCJOMYC'OSIS 

• 

150.  In  the  rare  instances  where  the  leptothrix  fungus 
tinds  lodgment  in  the  pharynx,  very  radit^al  measures  are 
ealletl  to  eradicate  it.  Tlie  various  foci  of  growth  require 
to  ]>e  destrovi'd  bv  tlie  electrocautery  under  cocain  anesthesia. 
Kven  tins  drastic  measure  sometimes  fails,  in  which  cases 
cupric  electrolysis  sboidd  be  aiTorded  a  trial.  The  diffusion 
nf  cupric  «»xycldt>rid  that  accompanies  anodal  electrolysis  is 
fatal  to  the  life  of  tiie  fungus. 


PAIIAIASIS    or    THE    IMI.VUVNX    AND    sorr    PALATE 

157.  Natiiro.  — Muscular  j)aralyses  of  the  throat  maybe 
due  either  to  central  nervous  disease  or  may  constitute  a  factor  of 
systemic  diseiuse.  On  the  etiology  depends  the  j)rognosis  to  a 
large  extent.  Diphtheritic  and  allied  palsies*  are  wont  to  recover 
entirely,  while  j»aralyse8  dependent  on  central  disease  seldom,  if 
ever,  entirely  recover.  The  character  of  the  palsy,  whether 
spastic  or  atn>phic,  depends  on  which  neuron  is  involved,  and 
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may  be  determined  readily  by  subjecting  the  muscles  to  faradic 
stimulation.  A  muscle  undergoing  atrophy  will  not  respond, 
while  a  muscle  governed  by  a  healthy  upper  neuron  will  react 
to  the  stimulus.  Much  improvement  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  latter  condition,  particularly  if  the  process  be  part  of  a 
hemij)legia,  but  in  the  former  no  treatment  is  of  avail. 

158*  Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  stimulating  the 
muscles  by  means  of  cathodal  electrization  with  the  constant 
current.  The  active  electrode  may  consist  of  a  metal  plate  or 
sound  well  wrapped  in  moist  absorbent  cotton.  This  electrode 
is  brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  while  the  anode 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Mild  currents  are  best. 
Interruptions  of  the  current  are  occasionally  serviceable.  The 
therapeutic  measures  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  atrophic 
pharyngitis  are  applicable  to  this  condition  also.  Where  the 
velum  palati  is  involved  in  the  palsy  the  cathode  may  be 
immersed  in  water  held  in  the  throat.  In  diphtheritic  and 
syphilitic  paralyses  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  of 
prime  importance.  In  nuclear  palsies  affecting  single  muscles 
or  a  group  of  them,  treatment  is  of  no  avail  whiitever,  and 
measures  that  tax  the  strength  of  the  patient  are  not  to  be 
commended. 

HYPERTROPHY    ANT)    KI.ONGATION    OF    THE 

UVUL.A 

159.  In  cases  of  moderate  elongation  of  the  uvula  giving 
rise  to  cough  and  pharyngeal  irritation,  the  aj)i)li('ati()n  of 
the  electrocautery,  at  a  cherry  heat,  to  the  posterior  surface 
will  produce  a  contraction  of  the  organ  sufTicient  to  allay  the 
symptoms.  Where  the  hypertrophy  and  elongation  are  exten- 
sive, cauterization  must  give  way  to  amputation.  Cocainization 
IS  advised.  The  tip  of  the  uvula  should  he  caught  with  forcei)s 
and  drawn  forward  before  the  cautery  is  applied,  so  as  to 
check  the  elevation  of  the  uvula  and  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
surrounding  tissues.  Simultaneous  injury  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uvula  and  the  jiosterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
may  result  in  synechia. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSIIiS 


HYPERTROPHY 

1  fiO.  Nature. — Pathologically  considered,  the  faucial  aden- 
oids re8einl)le  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  referred  to  previously.  The 
tendency  of  lyinphoid  tissue  to  undergo  hypertrophy  and  take 
on  a  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  well  known.  This  process  is 
(liiWod  organization,  and  up  to  a  certain  limit  appears  to  increase 
with  age.  In  children,  the  hypertrophied  tonsils  are  seldom 
hard,  while  in  young  adults  the  hardness,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  degree  of  organization,  is  af  its  height.  In  mature  years 
and  old  age  the  tonsils  tend  toward  absorption,  a  fact  which 
a(;('()nnts  for  the  cases  of  ^'outlivnng  the  trouble."  Were  it  not 
for  th(;  svsteniic;  disturbance  that  these  adenoids  create,  and  the 
complications  that  follow,  the  masses  might  be  left  to  undergo 
spontaneous  absorption  with  age,  i)ut  the  existence  of  a  constant 
menaces  to  health  should  not  be  tolerated,  since  the  battle  is  too 
fre(|uently  won  at  tiie  expense  of  constitution.  The  morbid 
nnatomy  nnd  symptoms  of  the  afT(iction  are  too  familiar  to 
cxrit<'  connncTit.  Tlni  indication  that  confronts  us  is  met  by 
the  removal  of  the  hypertrophied  masses,  together  with  due 
nttriiiion  totlir  «:cncrMl  health  and  hygienic  surroundings  of  the 
paliriit.  A  iln'umatic  diathesis  may  i)e  suspected,  and  the 
family  lii-l<»ry  may  tliiow  some  light  on  this  jjrobleni. 

I  (M  .  TiMNif  iiK'iif .  W'u  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
<l«'lail.-  of  the  ojxTation  for  the  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils  should 
<lilT«r  laciieally  ae<-or<ling  to  the  age  of  the  j)atient.  In  children, 
tin-  masf-es  are  generally  soft,  although  they  may  attain  enor- 
mnU'  si/e.  Wlieif  this  absence  of  induration  exists  we  possess 
a  rea'-onable  assurance  that  organization  has  not  jirogressed  to  a 
markril  <lr^ree.  Thes<'soft  adenoids  are  best  removed  })y  means 
of  ihr  toiLsiJlntonn*  or  guillotine.  Th(*  hemorrhage  following  is 
very  sli;_'ht  and  llie  mouths  of  the  s«»vered  })lo()d-v«\<sels  (piickly 
conlrart  ami  <'Iose.  The  operation  itself  is  speedy  and  almost 
painless.  Tin-  condition  is  changecl,  however,  in  young  adults. 
Here  we  have  a  jpiautity  of  tibrous  tissue,  which  supports  the 
blond-vessels  and  t«nds  to  keep  theui  open  when  severe<l.      The 
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masses  feel  hard  and  resilient  to  the  touch.  It  is  by  no  means 
claimed  that  the  removal  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  in  young 
adults  is  always  followed  by  hemorrhage.  Indeed,  this  com- 
plication is  rare.  The  tendency  toward  hemorrhage,  however, 
is  invariably  present,  and  sooner  or  later  the  operator  will  have 
his  turn  in  the  treatment  of  the  complication.  An  experience 
with  sharp  bleeding  after  the  removal  of  adenoids  with  the 
knife  or  guillotine  in  young  adults  will  prove  conducive  toward 
caution  and  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The  safest  plan  of 
procedure  is  the  ablation  of  the  masses  by  means  of  the  electro- 
cautery-snare.  To  be  sure,  the  operation  requires  a  longer 
t'me  than  the  guillotine,  but  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  is 
vastly  diminished.  The  parts  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  a 
10-per-cent.  solution  of  cocain  applied.  If  the  tonsil  is  hidden 
by  the  pillars  to  an  extent  that  interferes  with  its  being  readily 
grasped  by  the  snare,  it  should  be  transfixed  by  a  needle  and 
brought  into  the  field  by  light  traction.  The  snare  should  be 
manipulated  with  a  view  to  alternate  intervals  of  glowing, 
tightening,  and  rest.  The  electrotonsillotome  is  operated  on 
a  similar  principle.  The  method  of  treatment  l^y  electrocautery 
puncture  is  painful  and  leaves  unsightly  results,  and  that  of 
cautery  dissection  is  so  slow  and  painful  as  to  warrant  its 
abandonment. 

162.  Electrolysis  finds  a  place  in  the  treatment  of  adenoids 
where  the  lymphoid  tissue  presents  the  characteristics  of  diseased 
structure  rather  than  mere  hypertrophy.  In  malignant  disease, 
also,  this  therapeutic  agent  is  indicated.  Bipolar  electrolysis  is 
preferable,  using  long  and  properly  insulated  needles  of  irido- 
platinum.  Where  the  growth  has  progressed  beyond  a  condi- 
tion where  entire  removal  is  possible,  the  specialist  should  resort 
to  copper  or  zinc  electrolysis.  The  electrolytic  needles,  suitably 
mounted  in  a  carrier,  are  introduced  into  the  tonsil  near  its  base 
and  carried  on  until  the  point  slightly  protrudes  on  the  posterior 
asj>ect,  using  a  tenaculum  or  forceps  to  draw  out  and  steady  the 
mass.  It  is  well  to  begin  near  the  inferior  l)order  and  progress 
toward  the  superior  aspect  at  subsequent  electrizations.  A 
current  of  12  to  20  miUiamperes  may  be  utilized  for  10  minutes 
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at  all  sittings,  which  should  occur  not  oftener  than  4  or  5  days 
apart.  The  reaction  following  all  operative  measures  on  the 
tonsils  is  slight  and  occasions  no  trouble  usually  beyond  a 
slight  inconvenience  and  soreness. 


C:iIRONIC    FOIiLICULAR    TONSILJJTI8 

1G3.  Chronic  follicular  tonsillitis,  characterized  by  the 
enlarged  tonsils  with  their  lacunie  filled  with  white  cheesy  exu- 
date, the  foul  breath,  cough,  the  proclivity  to  recurrent  exacer- 
bations of  acute  sore  throat,  etc.,  demands  for 'relief  the 
destruction  of  the  follicles  together  with  the  removal  of 
the  contents.  Analogous  to  the  follicular  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  in  so  far  as  the  indications  for  treatment  are  con- 
cerned, the  tonsillar  affection  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  utility  of  the  electrocautery.  A  platinum  tip  of  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  reconiniended  in  Art.  153,  only  longer  and 
somewhat  thicker,  is  reciuired.  The  glowing  tip  is  to  be 
depressed  to  the  bottom  of  each  follicle  in  turn  until  half  a 
dozen  have  l)een  cauterized.  The  cauterizations  may  be  con- 
tiiuied  at  a  subsequent  visit  some  few  days  later.  At  the 
eomj»btion  of  tlie  treatment  the  disease  is  cured.  Local 
antiseptic  and  soothing  si)rays  form  a  good  adjunct  to  the 
treatment. 

MNiiTAL    ADKNOinS    OK    II V  I»r.HTI«)l»llY     OF    THE     MNGTAL 

TONSIL 

I(M.  The  patbolojry  of  this  condition  is  pn»cisely  similar 
to  that  of  an  enlarged  faucial  and  pbarynp'al  tonsil.  In 
making  an  examination  of  the  throats  of  youii;i  ]»ersons  the 
pliysieian  should  invariably  carry  bis  tinker  to  the  I)ase  of  the 
tonirue  and  l)ebin<l  the  soft  palate  whenever  there  are  indi- 
cations of  faucial  adenoiils.  The  reduction  of  the  lingual 
hypertrophies  is  best  accomplished  by  applications  of  the 
eleetrocantery  at  glowing  heat  under  direct  insjjection  so  as  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  epiglottis.  Snares  are  not  to  be  reconi- 
m«M(le<l,  and  bipolar  ekvtrolysis  is  employed  only  when  the 
ina>s  i-  verv  hard  and  of  large  size. 
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STENOSIS    OF    THE    EUSTACHIAN    CANAL. 

165.  Although  affections  of  the  Eustachian  tube  properly 
fall  under  the  division  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nevertheless,  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  strictures  of  this  organ  is  here 
given  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  because  the  avenue  of 
access  for  the  exhibition  of  local  measures  is  approached 
through  the  nose  and  pharynx. 

In  nearly  every  case  of  chronic  catarrhal  otitis  media,  the 
tube  is  blocked  early  in  its  progress.  It  is  brought  about 
simply  by  an  extension  of  the  affection  from  the  middle  ear. 
The  term  chronic  tubal  catarrh,  under  which  this  process  is 
described,  represents  an  extension  then  of  the  inHammation  to 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  nothing  more.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  anatomy  in  each  location,  we  will 
find  the  changes  to  be  the  same.  Hyperemia,  exudation,  and 
infiltration,  followed  by  more  or  less  organization  and  sub- 
mucous hypertrophy,  are  the  features  common  to  both.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  affecticm  may  be  confined  to  one  or 
the  other  organ  alone.  When  it  exists  in  the  tube,  whether  the 
tympanum  be  implicated  or  not,  the  result  is  deafness,  and  the 
deafness  is  functional  or  not,  depending  on  the  integrity  or 
involvement  of  the  middle  ear.  If  occhision  of  the  tube 
exists  alone,  the  functional  deafness  will  be  remedied  by  render- 
ing the  canal  once  more  patent.  The  inii)ortance  of  relieving 
an  obstruction  of  the  tube  is  realized  when  we  are  taught  that 
stenosis  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  middle-ear  disc^ase  when 
that  organ  is  not  yet  affected,  and  the  cause  also  of  still  further 
trouble  if  disease  already  exists. 

166*  Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  a  stricture  of  the 
tube,  which  is  due  to  exudation  and  infiltration,  i.  e. ,  organized. 
By  what  plan  of  treatment  may  we  obtain  the  most  efficient 
and  lasting  effects?  Electrolysis  fulfils  these  nMjuirements  to  a 
degree  better  than  any  other  agent  that  we  j)()sse8s. 

The  method  recommended  is  that  of  Bordior,  which  may  be 
briefly  outlined.  The  specialist  should  l)e  provided  with  a 
graduated  set  of  copper  bougies  ranging  from  .*5  to  G  of  the 
French  scale,  mounted  on  No.  5  or  No.  G  copp(*r  wire.     These 
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are  bo  fashioned  as  to  fit  into  ordinary  silver  Eustachian 
catheters,  which  are  insulated  from  tip  to  mouth.  The  bougie 
is  t-o  be  pushed  full  length  into  the  catheter  until  its  copper 
tip  protrudes  slightly  in  the  opening  (a),  Fig.  61.     The  catheter 


^W 


is  now  iiitmdnn'cl  intii  the  tnlie  in  the  usual  manner  and  carried 
iilorig  until  ihe  tip  meets  tlic  .ihstmclion,  Figs.  01  and  62. 
Tlie  tt-ire  is  Ihc-n  ;illii<tlic<l  ti>  the  catlm.lo  terminal  id  the  cur- 
rent soiirec  udcI  friim  2  \'i  "i  niitliiini])iTe.s  is  passed  for  2  to  5 
minutes.  The  openitor  ivill  now  observe  that  the  bougie  passes 
I  with  gn'iitcr  ease.  More  of  it,  there- 
rr,  is  pushed  in  and  the  same  quantity 
iiiiTeiit  is  administered  for  ')  minutes. 
At  till'  end  <if  this  lime  the  catheter  and 
Z  liiin;.'ie   an-   witiidrawn   together.     Duel 

f'"-  «-  „>.<.s  bniijiies  "f  (Told  nf  a  l.'n-th  sumdent 

to  allow  protrusinn  fnr  I  \  inehes  nr  nmro  beycniil  the  tip  o(  the 
catheter.  This  arranfrenifnt  perinitH  the  eloctriKation  of  the 
entire  canal  at  once,  Hi'tter  results  are  gainetl  by  the  eTni)loy- 
nient  of  weak  cnrrents  fnr  a  longer  jieriod  of  lime  tiiun  liy  using 
strong  I'urreTits  for  a  brief  sitting.  It  is  UTiderstood,  of  eonrse, 
that  eIectro!\>is  abme  ihiee  not  constitute  the  enlire  treatment. 
Routine  measures  with  insufllations,  etc.  are  to  be  carried  out 
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coiJcoiiiiUiitly.  The  sittings  should  be  repeated  as  often  Be 
IViice  weekly,  using  a  bougio  of  larger  caiiber  on  each  occasion, 
if  jK>SBible.  Daily  catheterization  and  insufflations  are  advised 
during  the  intervals.  The  middle  ear  should  receive  proper 
attention.  Even  it  it  be  iinposaible  to  restore  hearing  by  the 
reduction  of  the  stricture,  the  tinnitus  which  is  so  commonly 
present  and  so  persistent  is  very  frequently  entirely  dispelled. 

mSEASBS  OP  THE  tAKTNX 
167.  The  diseases  of  the  larynx  that  are  amenable  to 
electrical  treatment  are  not  numerous,  hut  they  require  the 
highest  degree  of  manip- 
ulative skill  on  tlje  part 
of  the  operator.  It  is  im- 
perative that  he  should 
be  perfectly  familiar  with 
laryngoecopy  (see  Fig. 
6;J),  with  the  method  of  ( 
making  applications  Va 
the  interior  of  the  organ, 
und  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  laryngeal  inslru- 
nientfi.  The  area  in  which 
one  must  work  is  very 
small,  and  whatever 
operation  is  done  il  must 
be  performed  under  full 
illumination  and  inspec- 
tion. The  cautery  finds 
a  limited  application  in 
titis  field.  Its  use  is 
prone  to  occasion  edema 
or  to  be  followed  by  cicatricial  cnntractiot),  a  scijuel  which 
entails  serious  constfquentreB  it  it  occurs  about  the  ary -epiglottic 
folds  or  the  interaryttnoid  space.  The  indications  for  the  use 
of  this  inslrumetit  will  be  mentioned  later.  Electrolysis  is  .ler- 
vicenble  and  may  t>e  used  on  any  tissue  of  the  lar3mx  that 
can  be  reached  by  properly  insulted  needles.     Of  late  years, 
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cataphoresis  has  taken  a  high  therapeutic  poeition.  Its  use  is 
conimendeil,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  find  a  more  general 
rc'ception.  Faradism  is  useful  in  certain  motor  affectionB  of 
tlie  larynx  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  tissues  following  treat- 
ment for  tumors,  syphilis^  etc 


TUBHRCULOSIS 

1G8.  While  this  condition,  generally,  is  secondary  to  f od 
of  infection  elsewhere,  as  for  instance  in  the  lungs,  the  fact 
remains  that  not  infrequently  the  laryngeal  focus  is  the  primary 
one.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  an  early 
diagnosis  he  made  and  appropriate  treatment  instituted  at  once. 
C'liprio  cataphoresis  as  suggested  hy  Doctor  Scheppegrell,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  the  method  of  treatment  that  offers  the  greatest 
en(M)uragemeiit.  It  possesses  advantages  over  the  cautery,  the 
eurelte,  and  electrolysis,  in  that  there  is  no  inflammatory  reac- 
tion, no  secondary  bleeding,  and  no  wounding  of  the  tissues, 
therel)y  to  open  up  fresh  avenues  for  infection.  An  exception 
is  taktfn  in  the  case  of  very  hard  diffused  masses  of  infiltration 
in  and  ahout  the  ventricular  hands.  These  vield  best  to  uni- 
polar  cathodal  ehrtrolysis  with  a  current  of  10  milliamperes 
for  o  minutes  at  a  sitting.  Their  position  renders  tliem  tolerably 
ejisv  of  acc(?ss. 

In  the  treatment  hy  anndal  electrolysis,  laryngeal  bougies 
tij)p<'l  with  pure  coj)per  are  used.  The  larynx  is  first  cleansed 
and  then  anesthetized  with  a  l()-]»er-cent.  solution  of  cocain. 
Th(i  indilTen.'nt  cathode  is  j>laced  on  the  V»ack  of  the  neck.  The 
honj.'i«'.  which  is  made  the  anode,  is  introduced  into  the  larynx 
hy  till-  :iid  <»f  the  I;imp  an<l  mirror  and  brought  in  contact  with 
the  «hse;ise(l  ;ire;i.  A  current  of  0  to  5  milliam]>eres,  gradually 
:itt;iiiiei|,  is  a  Unwed  to  llriw  for  1  to  2  minutes.  The  treatment 
iii;iy  he  niiitiiHied  after  a  day  of  rest.  Hygienic  and  systemic 
tieatmeiil  I'hould  be  carried  mil  faithfullv. 

11   Mults    ol'      I  UK     I.AKVNX 

liWK  It  i  fnituiiaie  that  the  bi-nign  tumors  of  the  larynx 
nil'  by  far  the  mu  t  cDtiimnii.  The  various  species  of  papilliv 
iiiata  are  moHt   fiiijueiillv  Hci-n,  and  tin*  aagionuita,  myxoniata, 
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lint)  cysts  less  often.  MuJignant  diecaee,  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  ot^n,  calls  for  the  uioet  radical  of  measures, 
and  complete  excision  offers  the  only  hope  in  many  instances. 
It  will   be   difficult   to   lay  down   hard-and-fast   rules   for  the 


!  ff 


nianRgemeiit  of  the  various  laryngeal  growths.  We  ivill  there- 
fore deal  generally  with  the  subject,  and  the  etudenl  will  do 
well  ki  consult  his  own  experience  and  judgment  in  a  given  case. 
no.  Treatment.  —  Cysls  and  the  softer  neoplasms, 
embracing  the  soft  warty  or  mulbcny  pa[iiilon)ata  and  sessile 


Kle^romuffry-TSfM  i 


fibromata  may  be  8ucc«esfully  treat«<l  by  the  eIec|TOC&at«ry-tip 
or  snare.     The  dangers  attending  the  use  of   this  instniment 
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have  been  alluded  to  and  should  never  be  underestimated.  The 
most  careful  manipulation  is  required.  The  cautery  must  be  in 
perfect  working  order,  and  the  current-controllers  and  circuit 
openers  and  closers  must  work  quickly  and  smoothly.  Ths  | 
apparatus  is  to  be  so  controlled  as  to  bring  the  tip  instantly  to  ■ 
ciierry  heat.  Some  of  the  laryngeal  cauteries  in  more  commcMtfl 
use  are  shown  in  Figs.  64  and  66.     The  use  of  the  cautery  in   ' 
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the  larynx  should  practically  he  limited  to  this  class  of  c 
and  one  other,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  the  bases  of  tui 
have  been  otherwise  removed. 

The  jiatient  is  seated  in  fr<nil  of  the  operator  in  the  laryn- 
goecopic  position.     Under  perfect  illumination,  the  larynx  is 
inspected  and  cot^ainiied.     With  the  mirror  Btil)  in  itosidim,  the 
■ed  laryngeal  electrode  hearing  the  caut«ry-tip  is  passed  cold 


I  inspected  a 

I  curved  lary 
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into  the  glottis  and  held  for  a  moment  in  contact  with  the  growth 
(see  Fig.  66).  The  operator  then  slightly  carries  the  tip  away 
from  the  tumor,  closes  the  circuit,  and  touches  the  part  to 
be  cauterized  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  lightly  and  quickly. 
The  circuit  is  then  broken  and  the  instruments  withdrawn. 
Soothing  insuflBations  and  protective  sprays  are  indicated  follow- 
ing this  procedure.  There  is  scarcely  any  pain,  but  there  may 
be  a  marked  inflammatory  reaction  calling  for  ice- applications 
and  sedatives.  An  interval  of  a  week  should  elapse  before 
further  operations  of  this  character  may  be  allowed. 

171.  The  hard  fibromata,  tumors  with  broad,  sessile  bases, 
and  malignant  growths  in  their  early  stages  may  be  treated 
by  electrolysis,  provided  the  growth  is  accessible  to  electro- 
lytic needles.  Bipolar  electrolysis  is  best,  the  two  short  and 
thoroughly  insulated  needles  of  iridoplatinum  being  attached 
to  a  curved  laryngeal  electrode.  The  needles  are  introduced 
into  the  tissues  near  the  base  of  the  tumor  under  full  illumina- 
tion and  inspection.  A  current  of  0  to  5  milliamperes,  gradu- 
ally attained,  is  to  be  used  for  5  minutes  or  as  long  as  the 
patient's  subjective  sense  and  strength  will  permit.  Weak  cur- 
rents applied  for  longer  intervals  of  time  are  not  so  apt  to  incite 
unfavorable  reactions  as  strong  currents  given  for  brief  periods. 
Intervals  of  4  days  should  elaj)se  between  electrizations. 

172.  Malignant  tumors  of  the  larynx,  where  for  any 
reason  a  radical  operation  is  refused  and  the  growth  has  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  aid  of  ordinary  measures,  may  be  treated 
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by  cupric  or  zinc  electrolysis,  using  an  insulated  electrode 
tipped  with  a  ball  of  pure  copper  or  zinc,  Fig.  07.  This  elec- 
trode is  made  the  anode,  and  the  cathode  or  indiflferent  electrode 
is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  shoulder.  The  instru- 
ment is  introduced  into  the  larynx  under  full  illumination  with 
the  mirror,  and  l>rought  into  contact  with  the  diseased  tissue. 
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The  current  should  be  gradually  raised  from  0  to  5  milliam- 
peres  and  the  length  of  the  time  of  the  sitting  should  not 
exceed  2  minutes.  ..  The  reaction  is  very  slight  and  the  sittings 
may  be  held  as  often  as  every  second  or  third  day.  In  growths 
of  a  sarcomatous  character  that  have  surpassed  local  bounds 
and  become  inoperable,  the  toxins  of  Coley  should  be  afforded 
a  trial  in  conjunction  with  the  treatment  just  referred  to. 
General  tonic  measures  and  attention  to  the  patient's  comfort 
and  hygienic  surroundings  are  essential  in  the  management  of 
this  class  of  patients. 

STENOSIS    OF    THE    LARYNX 

173.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  inquire  particularly 
into  the  causation  of  laryngeal  stricture,  since  these  factors  are 
so  well  known.  Of  greater  importance  to  us  are  the  conse- 
quences and  the  management  of  the  cases.  Any  degree  of 
stenosis  leads  to  a  serious  alteration  of  function,  and  a  consider- 
able narrowing  necessitates  the  creation  of  an  artificial  channel 
for  respiration.  As  in  stenosis  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen, 
electrolysis  offers  the  best  means  of  alleviation.  Those  cases, 
particularly,  in  which  a  cannula  is  worn  in  a  tracheotomy 
fistula  offer  the  most  gratifying  results.  An  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  complete  cure,  so  far  as  respiratory  function  is  concerned, 
in  a  man  who  had  worn  a  cannula  for  16  years. 

174.  Treatment. — We  may  divide  the  cases  of  stricture 
into  two  categories,  those  in  wliich  a  tracheotomy  is  required 
and  those  in  which  it  is  unnecessary.  In  the  former  class  the 
treatment  is  simple  enough,  but  in  the  latter  we  meet  with  some 
perplexing  (questions.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  narrowing,  in 
an  adult,  in  which  there  is  developing  a  submucous  hyper- 
trophy and  organization,  and  where  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  is  only  6  or  7  millimeters.  In  such  a  case,  cathodal 
electrolysis  with  an  O'Dwyer  intubation-tube  of  copper  would 
offer  good  prospects  of  cure  without  tracheotomy.  An  intuba- 
tion-tube adapted  to  a  child  4  years  old  should  be  selected. 
Where,  however,  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  larynx  is 
less  than  7  millimeters,  a  tracheotomy  preliminary  to  treatment 
is  advised.     For  cases  wherein   tracheotomy  is   unnecessary, 
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the  operator  may  make  use  of  copper  intubation-cannulse  for 
electrodes,  and  where  the  patient  requires  tracheotomy  or 
already  wears  a  cannula,  a  graduated  set  of  laryngeal  copper 
bougies  is  required. 

175.  The  method  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  electrol- 
ysis of  strictures  elsewhere.  Under  illumination  and  inspec- 
tion the  tube  or  bougie  is  introduced  into  the  larynx  and 
is  made  the  cathode.  The  anode  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.  A  current  of  5  to  20  milliampores  should  be  passed 
through  the  tissues  for  5  minutes.  Two  days  should  intervene 
between  sittings.  When  the  caliber  of  the  larynx  has  attained 
a  size  that  assures  the  permanency  of  the  respiratory  function,  the 
treatment  may  be  suspended  and  the  tracheotomy  fistula,  if 
one  exists,  closed. 

MOTOR    AFFECTIOXS    OF    THK    IwVllYNX 

176.  Motor  affections  of  the  larynx  are  benefited  by 
direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  by  the  interrupted  current, 
using  the  cathode  as  the  active  electrode.     The  same  treatment 
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18  beneficial  following,  or  as  an  adjunct  to,  the  treatment  of 
neoplasms,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.  The  instrument  best 
adapted  for  this  purj)ose  is  McKenzie's  electrode,  Fig.  r)8,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  as  in  Fig.  69.  The  electrode  i.s  intro- 
duced into  the  cocainized  larynx  by  the  aid  of  the  hiryngo- 
scope  and  brought  as  closely  as  possible  in  contact  with  the 
muscles.  The  strength  of  current  and  duration  of  application 
must  be  governed  by  the  patient's  suigeetive  senses.  Daily 
sittings  are  not  too  fre(|uent.  The  anode  is  placed  externally 
over  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Methods  that  are  inferior  to  this,  but 
which  may  be  utilized  when,  for  any  reason,  it  is  unavailable, 
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consist  in  the  external  electrization  with  the  interrupted  current, 
placing  an  electrode  on  either  side  of  the  larynx;   or  electric 


Fio.  69 
ModiJUd  McKenzie  Electrode 


massage,  making  the  hand  of  the  operator  the  active  electrode. 


NEUROSES    AN1>    FUNCTIONAL    VOCAL.    PAJLSIES    OF    THE 

I.AUYNX 

]  77.  Galvanism  has  received  the  sanction  of  many  authors 
in  the  treatment  of  neuroses  and  functional  vocal  palsies  of  the 
larynx,  using  monopolar  or  bipolar  direct  internal  or  indirect 
external  applications.  Of  greater  value,  however,  is  the  inter- 
rupted current  as  used  in  Art.  176. 

In  speakers  and  singers,  galvanism  may  be  useful  to  stimu- 
late the  motor  nerves  of  the  hirynx,  placing  the  cathode  over 
the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  the  anode  at  the  crico- 
thyroid! articulation.  PerHons  who  use  their  voice  to  a  great 
extent  frecjuently  manifest  a  hoarseness  that  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  larynjritis,  did  not  the  larynj^'oscope  prove  the  contrary. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  galvanism  proves  serviceable  and 
should  he  afforded  a  trial. 

HYSTERICA  I.    AIMIONIA 

178.  As  an  adjuvant  to  the  proper  general  management  of 
such  cases,  faradization  of  the  larvnx  either  hv  direct  internal 
or  external  methods  is  serviceable.  Cialvanism,  using  rather 
strong  currents  with  fn-cjuent  int^-rruptions,  or  the  static  spark, 
mav  be  used  instead  of  fara<lism.  It  is  claimed  bv  some  that 
the  timbre  and  strength  of  the  voice  are  aided  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  ozone  generated  by  the  sparks  of  the  static  macldne  or 
induction-coil,  in  some  healthy  individuals  ozone  is  a  decided 
irritant  to  the  larynx  and  it«  use  should  hv,  attended  with 
caution. 
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INTEODUCTION 

1,  Electricity  is  the  most  wonderful  force  in  nature.  The 
progress  made  within  the  past  few  years  in  utilizing  it  has  heen 
so  rapid  and  effective  as  to  be  little  short  of  marvelous.  The 
most  recent  example  of  its  perfected  use  was  in  the  lighting  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  with  a  current  generated  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Here  was  shown  such  ])erfect  control  of  a 
current  of  prodigious  power  that  there  was  seen  simultaneously 
in  many  hundred  thousand  lamps  many  shades  from  but  a 
faint  beam  of  light  to  the  full  brightness  of  the  incandescent 
lamp,  likening  the  effect  to  the  ponderous  trip-hammer  with 
power  to  crush  the  huge  boulder,  and  yet  capable  of  such  fine 
adjustment  as  to  merely  crack  the  shell  of  a  robin's  egg. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  electricity,  but 
its  actions  vary  widely,  according  to  the  current  and  instru- 
ments employed  in  utilizing  it.  This  agent  manifests  various 
properties,  as  attractions  and  repulsions,  chemical  decomposi- 
tions, luminous  and  heating  effects,  and  many  otlier  plienomena. 
Uriike  gravity,  it  is  not  inherent  in  bodies  but  is  excited  or 
induced  in  them  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

2.  But  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  show  what  electric- 
ity accomplishes  as  a  remedial  agent  in  gen i to- urinary  diseases. 
Afl  great  as  has  been  the  progress  in  utilizing  this  agent  in  the 

For  notice  oj  rupyright,  see  page  immetliutt  fy  /itilowing  the  tiUepage 
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other  arts,  even  more  wonderful  has  been  the  success  attending 
its  application  in  the  healing  art,  and  some  maladies  are  now 
cured  by  electricity  that  were  formerly  not  amenable  to  any 
medicinal  treatment.  Its  rise  in  medicine  was  received  a 
gi^neration  ago  with  much  promise  of  success,  but  owing^  to 
insuflicieiit  knowledge  and  crude  apparatus  it  again  fell  into 
(liKUHC.  The  great  majority  of  physicians  discarded  it  or 
allowed  it  to  languish  in  comparative  obscurity  until  the  small 
band  of  faithful  students  and  investigiitors  had  by  ceaseless  toil 
oviTcoino  dilliculties,  which  now  makes  it  stand  forth  in  a  light 
of  success  that  setjnis  destined  to  grow  })righter  and  brighter  as 
the  (lays,  nxniths,  an<l  years  beat  funeral  marches  to  the  grave 
for  less  cflicicnt  remedies  that  uni^i  now  give  way  forever  to 
electrotherapy. 

<  I  KKENTS  OF  ELE(^TRICITY 

tj.  The  general  el(H.'trieian  consi<lors  practically  only  two 
currents  the  tilnrt  and  the  {iHcnmthuj.  But  in  electrothera- 
pcuti<s  nion?  siilxli visions  are  made  according  to  the  voltage, 
jiiiipcrjigc,  nixl  (jviality  of  current  re<iuired  to  meet  different 
jiulirMlioiis  in  <lisease.  Th<'  currents  used  in  medical  practice 
:irc  ;iUn  «»f  twu  tvpcs  --<lirect  and  jiltcrnatinir — hut  a  distinction 
i:  imimIc  Mcronlinir  t«>  tlic  apparatus  from  which  t he v  are  derived. 
'I  111-  lir.^t  m.iy  h:ivc  its  s<»nrce  in  a  primary  battery,  storage- 
l»:itl»i\,  «lir«<i  rurrcnt  dvnainii,  or  static  machine.  The  second 
l\  l«i- is  <lriive«l  fniiii  the  ph\>ici:ins'  in«luction-c<»il,  a  sinusoidal 
:i|iIi:iiatUH,  alternat ih;:-curn'nt  dynamo,  or  a  stati<*  machine, 
when  ;i  Hp:irk-;^:ip  is  intnxlueed  in  the  circuit. 

MIVISION   OK   APrAUATl'S   AXI)  (I'HKKNT 

1.  The  following  classification  represents  the  currents  used 
in  th«'  «liseji»^is  tnider  consideration: 

(inlnnilr  i'lirnnf.  This  is  <lcriver|  from  <-heniieal  cells,  stor- 
a^M-  h.itti-ries,  dynanioy,  and  from  the  comnn'rcial  cin-uit. 

/''tiintlir  f'urniif.  This  is  an  alternating  and  inti'rrupted  cur- 
rent, -oinetinies  called  elei'troniagnctic,  secondary,  (»r  induce  1 
current,  and  is  dirivcd  froni  the  physicians'  induction-coil. 
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Sint^oidai  Current — This  is  an  alternating  induced  current 
without  interruptions,  and  is  derived  from  the  sinusoidal 
apparatus. 

Static  Electricity. — Frictional  electricity,  also  called  Franklin- 
ism,  or  static  electricity,  is  derived  from  static  machines 
improved  by  Wimshurst,  Toepler,   Holtz,  and  Morton. 

A  knowledge  of  physics  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  these  currents,  but  this  cannot  be 
considered  in  this  work,  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  first 
four  Sections  of  this  Course. 


ARMAMENTARIUM    FOR    GENERAI^    PRACTITIONERS 

6.  General  practitioners  object  frequently  to  the  expense  for 
the  apparatus  required  in  the  application  of  electric  currents. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  serious  obstacle  if  the  extensive  appa- 
ratus used  by  the  specialist  were  recjuired  for  effective  work. 
Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  as  less  expensive  apparatus 
may  be  obtained  that  will  give  satisfactory  results  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  beginner.  For  this  reason,  we  outline  below  the 
necessary  expense  for  apparatus  from  which  the  general  practi- 
tioner may  expect  satisfactory  results. 

One  20-  or  24-cell  galvanic  battery,  pole- 
changer,  and  current-controller  .     .     .     .  8  30.00 

One  high-tension  coil  faradic  battery  with  total 

length  of  coil  4,500  to  8,000  feet     .     .     .  50.00 

On'e  milliammeter 28.00 

Electrodes,  conducting-cords,  handles,  etc.   .  20.00 

Total $128.00      , 

This  gives  the  cost,  approximately,  for  good  instruments  of 
any  reliable  maker.  From  the  list  we  have  purposely  omitted 
the  old  family  faradic  battery  and  other  cheap  apparatus  as 
useless.  They  have  already  done  much  to  bring  electrothera- 
peutics into  disrepute. 

A  reliable  outfit  for  illumination  and  electrocautery- work 
with  the  necessary  accessories  may  ho  added  when  required  at 
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an  additional  cost.     The  armamentarium  required  for  more 
extendetl  work  for  the  specialist  will  comprise: 

One  20-  to  24-cell  portable  galvanic  battery  .  $  30.00 

One  high-tension  coil  faradic  battery  ...  50.00 

One  cabinet  galvanic  battery,  stationary  .     .  150.00 

One  milliammeter 30.00 

Electrodes,  in  large  variety 40.00 

One  storage- battery 50.00 

Total $850.00 

6.  The  spetdalist's  armamentarium  will  not  be  complete 
unless  he  adds  a  good  statics  machine,  cystoscope,  endoscope, 
and  different  electrodes,  and  possibly  a  portable  electrocautery- 
apparatus,  for  operations  at  a  distance  from  home.  Other 
additions  may  be  made,  until  $1,000  has  been  easily  spent 
We  have  fitted  up  two  ofliees  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  not  counting 
experimental  changes  and  improvements.  If  fine  switch- 
boards, motors,  extra-large  static  machines,  cabinets  for  light- 
treatment.  Roentgen  ray  ap])aratus,  etc.  are  added,  any  sum  may 
be  expended,  but  these  ligiu'es  should  not  discourage  the  beginner, 
as  su(;h  outlavs  are  'not  necessarv  for  a  commencement  and  are 
needed  only  in  time  and  in  the  course  of  a  prosperous  career. 

When  the  physician  interested  in  genito-urinary  work  has 
procured  a  good  galvanofaradic  switchboard  adapted  to  chemical 
eells  or  commercial  circuits,  or  both,  his  purchase  of  electrodes 
and  other  acrcessories  should  be  determined  bv  the  demands  of 
his  practice.  An  initial  outlay  of  §12o,  or,  at  most,  $150, 
should  provide  everything  with  which  to  begin  his  electrothera- 
peutir  work.  The  thorough  elect  rot  herapeutist  will  do  his 
work  with  simpl*'  and  inexpensive  a])j)aratu.s.  Physicians 
purchase*  mediral  books  from  time  to  time,  surgical  instruments 
and  other  ajjpliances  whc*n  tiieir  ])ractiee  recjuires  them. 
Electrotherapeutie  apparatus  shouM  be  purchased  in  the  same 
manner.  An  outlay  of  SITjO  will  jjurchase  thr  necce.'^sary  appa- 
ratus to  begin  work.  Tliis  apparatus  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered,  lM»tli  in  its  constrtiction,  can',  an<l  management,  and 
in  the  techni«|Ur  <»f   ils  a|»plicati<in.      To  do  good   work   with 
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electrical  apparatus,  the  physician  should  use  them  with  the 
same  confidence  and  familiarity  with  which  he  uses  the  clinical 
thermometer  and  stethoscope.  Complicated,  inefficient,  expen- 
sive, and  non-durable  apparatus  have  done  more  to  put  back 
the  general  use  of  electric  currents  in  medicine  and  surgery 
than  the  whole  hosts  of  charlatans  and  irregular  practitioners 
who  are  so  often  accused  of  using  electric  currents.  The 
student  of  this  section  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  best  gen ito- urinary  eliKitrotherapeutic  work  is 
accomplished  with  a  galvanofaradic  switchboard  and  a  few 
simple  electrodes. 

7.  The  galvanic  battery  generally  used  is  composed  of  cells, 
elements,  and  fluid.  Under  cell  may  be  understood  an  empty 
vessel  for  the  elements,  or  a  cell  complete,  containing  elements 
and  fluid.  The  cell  proper — the  empty  vessel — may  be  made 
of  glass,  rubber,  or  china.  The  elements  consist  of  a  pair  of 
dissimilar  plates.  The  fluid  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed 
may  be  of  a  varied  constitution. 

The  cell  complete  yields  a  constant  and  uniform  current 
under  unvarying  conditions.  This  implies  that  neither  the 
electromotive  force  nor  the  resistance  of  the  cell  shall  vary,  or 
else  that  as  the  electromotive  force  runs  down,  the  resistance 
shall  diminish  in  proper  proportion  to  maintain  a  constant 
current.  There  is  in  reality  no  constant  cell.  Tlie  constancy 
is  greatest  when  the  external  resistance  is  high  in  proportion  to 
the  internal  resistance. 

Sometimes  dry  cells  may  be  convenient  for  the  busy  country 
practitioner  who  takes  his  battery  in  his  carriage.  Of  late, 
these  dry  cells  have  been  nuicli  improved,  for  his  convenience, 
so  that  bad  roads  or  clumsy  servants  cannot  upset  acid  fluid 
and  thereby  spoil  costly  fabrics. 

8.  Galvanic  batterii's  may  be  porUihJr  or  sinthiaary.  The 
portable  battery  is  composed  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  cells; 
those  consisting  of  twenty  to  thirty  cells  are  more  commonly 
used.  They  produce  a  constant  current  as  long  as  the  circuit 
is  closed,  which  means  as  long  as  the  elements  of  the  portable 
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batti;ry  are  iniuierecd  in  the  fluid.     As  soon  as  the  stance  in 
finished,  the  elements  must  bo  removed  from  the  fluid. 

9.  We  liave  constructed  i\  porlabk'  galvniiic  battery  (see 
Fig.  1)  that  keeps  clean,  and  is  a  convenience,  particularly 
for  travel  to  distant  parts. 


Knrman'i  Portable  Galmnle  Ihillny.  TWnlu  OIU 

A,  A.  A.  Hurcl-Rnhftcr  t'lAi,  ED.    B.  B,  B.  Cnmcr-IliiU,    Z,  r.  Zliw  mil  Carhan  Ebmntll 

E,  A    H'niA-TVaii  (n    ll'AfrA  Ihe  Elfmmli  are  nninnl  ami 

Flrmlg  Held /or  IVaK»porta«™ 

The  (eatnres  of  this  battery  are: 

1.  It  can  be  transported  any  distance,  and  a  concentrated 
fluid  may  be  kept  separately  in  ii  bottle,  and,  when  ready  for 
the  operation,  diluted,  and  the  cells  filled, 

2.  All  parts  of  the  battery  are  easy  of  access. 

3.  If  any  element  is  broken,  it  can  be  changed  or  faaily 
replaced,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument-niaker. 

4.  The  elements  are  cleaned  in  the  dripping-pan  aficr  each 
use,  preventing  any  crystaUiztition  on  the  elements. 

5.  There  is  no  spilling  of  fiuids. 

6.  One-half  of  the  battery  (ten  cells)  can  he  used  imlqipnd- 
ently,  thereby  saving  the  zincs. 
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10.     Cabinet    Smtlonnry  Galvanic   Battery.  —  Many 

different  wUb  nre  used.  Tho  Lt'clanciK:  cells  are  now  generally 
employed.  A  semidry  cell  ret?ently  put  on  the  market  is  the 
JTyilra  cril.  It  [iresente  some  advantages  over  other  dry  cells 
in  having  a  very  lai^e  zinc  electrode  that  is  exposed  to  tlie 
nctioii  of  uii  energetic  depolarizer,  ThiB  is  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  xinc  electrode  in  two,  each  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  of  which  one  ib  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  ciirbon 
cylinder  and  the  other  exterior  to  same.  The  carbon  is  not 
iijone  surroundeil  by  the  depolarizer,  but  its  exterior  cavity  is 
also   filled  with  same.     The  result  is  that  the  depolarizer  is 


given   an   extended    zinc   surface  on  which   it   may   act  and 
neutralize  the  polarijiing  effects  of  the  current 

When  not  in  use,  tho  liquid  is  more  or  leas  tahen  up  by  the 
aliBorhent  material  with  which  it  is  mixed,  hut  as  soon  as  the 
cell  ie  put  in  action,  tlu'  liquid  is  driven  out  from  tho  interior 
of  lh«  carbon  and  serves  to  maintain  the  depolarizer  around  the 
external  /inc  in  a  moist  condition.  The  cell  is  enclosed  in  an 
outer  met;iliic  casing  insulated  from  the  outer  zinc  cylinder  by 
a  bed  of  asphalt.  Combinations  of  four  cells  in  one  box  may 
give  a  current  of  up  t»)  30  amperes  at  about  6  volts,  while  the 
smallest  cell,  of  a  pize  onf-half  of  tliat  of  an  ordinary  dry  cell, 
mfty  deliver  a  current  of  10  to  14  amperes  at  1.4  to  1.5  volts. 
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11.  Galvanism      From     Electric     Street -Current. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  shunt  controlling-apparatus  adapted  to  the 
Edison  110- volt,  direct  street- current.  It  is  a  switchboard  with 
four  incandescent  lamps  in  circuit,  very  light,  in  a  box,  and 
easily  transportable.  This  device  is  designed  exclusively  to 
admit  of  the  direct  110- volt  current  to  be  utilized  for  electro- 
therapeutic  work,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  place  of  the 
more  expensive  resisting  devices. 

The  system  herewith  arranged  is  well  adapted  to  the  Edison 
current,  assuming  that  the  physician  has  a  rheostat  and  a 
milliammeter  to  utilize  in  conjunction  with  this  device.  It  is 
also  constructed  upon  a  slate  or  marble  base  with  a  rheostat 
in  series  to  modify  to  a  minimum  the  various  degree^  of  the 
current  as  required. 

12.  The  switchboard  J  as  illustrated  by  means  of  Fig.  3,  is 
furnished  by  the  Technical  Supply  Company,  and  is 
superior  to  any  board  in  the  market  as  regards  efficiency, 
neatness,  compactness,  and  good  workmanship.  It  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  box,  to  enable  the  operator  to  carry  it  around, 
if  necessary,  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  hospital,  and  makes  it  also  possible  to  lock  it  up 
and  thus  prevent  any  handling  by  persons  not  familiar  with  ite 
construction.  The  front  is  made  of  polished  slate  of  high- 
insulating  qualities,  and  all  the  various  devices  are  fastened 
directly  to  this  slate. 

Behind  the  slate  and  directly  supported  by  it  is  the  faradic 
coil,  likewise  five  dry  cells  for  supplying  the  current  for  its 
primary  coil,  and  also  four  resistance- coils  that  act  as  volt- 
selectors  when  the  direct  current  from  a  commercial  circuit  is 
made  use  of.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  everything  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  selection  and  variation  of  the  current  is  put 
out  of  the  way,  and  this  makes  it  possible  for  the  operator  to 
handle  the  board  with  the  least  amount  of  confusion. 

13.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  board  is  the 
ammeter.  If  the  use  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  be  satisfactory, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  indications  of  the  ammeter 
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be  beyond  doubt.  The  ammeters  in  most  ewitchboarde  are  of 
in  inferior  gnule,  and  they  are  not  alone  unreliable  as  to  their 
present  indications,  but  the  deterioration  is  such  that  their 
future  indications  may  differ  greatly  from  the  present  ones. 
For  delicate  electric  doses,  the  ammeter  cannot  be  too  good,  and 


the  board  has  therefore  been  provided  with  the  well-known 
Weston  ammeter,  indicated  in  Fig.  3  by  A.  This  is  abso- 
lutely dead-beat,  wliich  makes  it  possible  to  make  sudden 
variations  in  the  ciirn-nt-strength  without  causing  the  pointer 
to  fly  violently  all  over  the  scale  with  the  possibility  of  striking 
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the  stops  at  the  ends  of  same,  and  thus  to  cause  an  injury 
to  the  meter. 

14.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  direct  current  of  the  com- 
mercial lighting  circuit  the  conductors  for  the  latter  are 
connected  to  the  two  binding-posts  P  and  iV,  P  receiving 
the  positive  wire  and  N  the  negative.  The  switch  B  serves 
the  purpose  of  making  or  breaking  the  connection  between  the 
lighting  circuit  and  the  various  circuits  of  the  board.  In  the 
position  indicated,  when  the  lever  rests  on  the  button  6„  the  cur- 
rent is  still  cut  off.  To  complete  the  connections,  the  lever 
must  be  moved  to  the  right  so  as  to  rest  on  button  6,.  The 
binding-posts  E^  and  E.^  are  to  receive  the  conducting-cords  of 
the  electrodes  with  which  the  patient  is  to  be  treated.  To 
bring  these  l>inding-])osts  in  connection  with  the  galvanic  cir- 
cuit the  switcli  T)  must  be  moved  to  the  left. 

The  board  is  suj>poscd  to  be  used  with  a  110- volt  circuit  As 
this  high  voltage  is  inconvenient  to  handle,  it  is  sent  through 
four  resistance-coils  connected  in  series,  each  of  about  200  ohms' 
resistance.  Three  of  these  coils  are  connected  with  the  three 
buttons  f,,  r,,  and  <\  of  the  volt-selector  C,  This  makes  it 
possible  to  supply  an  electric  i)ressure  to  the  binding- posts 
E^  and  E.^  of  :U),  (>(),  or  W  volts,  when  all  resistance  but  the 
last  coil  is  cut  out,  which  <'()il  always  remains  in  circuit,  leaving 
an  extra  resistance  of  200  ohms  between  the  patient  and  the 
110-V(»lt  circuit.  To  reduce  this  }»ressure  to  zero,  the  sliding 
contact  on  the  rheostat  A*,  should  be  moved  to  its  lowest  position, 
an<l  it  slH»uld  always  occupy  \h\>  position  whenever  it  is  desired 
to  ]>ut  the  switch  11  on  or  off  or  increase  the  pressure  by  means 
of  the  volt-seh'ctor  ('.  When,  now,  the  slide  r,  is  moved 
U})wards,  the  pn-ssure  will  in(;rease  up  to  80  volts.  Shoidd  this 
be  insulhcient,  it  is  brought  <lown  to  the  zero  position  again 
and  the  volt-selector  C  moved  to  button  r.^,  giving  00  volts. 
Wy  again  raising  the  slide  r,.  resistance  is  gradually  cut  out 
until  GO  volts  is  supplied  to  the  patient's  circuit.  If  this  is 
still  insullicient,  tlu^  procedure  may  l)e  repeated  and  the  selector 
r  in<»vrd  to  the  last  button  r„  giving  *.>0  voltn.  When  once 
the  suitable  pressure*  luis  been  found,  the  rheostat  enables  the 
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operator  to  make  any  desirable  gradations  in  the  currents 
strength  to  suit  the  requirements.  The  rheostats  R^  and  R^  are 
made  of  a  column  of  slate,  highly  polished  and  covered  with 
graphite,  making  them  compact  and  neat  in  appearance. 

The  polarity  of  the  two  binding-posts  E^  and  JE,  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  moving  the  pole-changer  F  either  to 
the  left  or  right  In  its  present  position,  E^  is  positive;  by 
moving  it  to  the  left,  E^  will  be  positive. 

15.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  faradic  coil  the  switch  B 
should  be  moved  to  button  6„  breaking  the  110- volt  circuit,  and 
the  switch  D  moved  to  the  right.  The  current  is  now  supplied 
by  the  dry  cells  connecting  with  the  lever  of  the  cell-selector  // 
and  buttons  i,  2,  S,  4,  5-  lu  the  position  indicated,  the  cells 
are  out  of  circuit.  On  moving  the  lever  to  button  7,  one  cell 
is  connected  with  the  primary  coil  of  the  faradic  coil.  Tlie 
current-strength  through  the  primary  coil  is  regulated  l)y  means 
of  the  wire  rheostat  T,  with  the  sliding  contact  t.  There  are 
two  interrupters  that  may  be  connected  with  the  primary  coil. 
By  moving  the  lever  G  to  button  //,  the  slow  interrupter  /,  is 
switched  in,  and  by  placing  the  lever  on  button  g.^  the  rapid 
interrupter  /,  is  put  in  action.  When  the  lever  (1  occupies  the 
middle  position  over  button  g^,  both  interrupters  are  put  out  of 
action. 

16.  The  switch  S  regulates  the  length  of  the  secondary 
coil,  the  buttons  «,,  «,,  and  .s,  connecting,  respectively,  witli  300, 
800,  and  1,500  yards  of  No.  34  wire.  If  it  is  found  tliat  one 
cell  is  insufficient,  the  sliding  contact  t  sliould  he  moved  to  the 
left,  to  include  the  whole  of  the  resistance-coil  T  before  the 
lever  H  is  moved  to  any  of  the  other  buttons  for  the  purpose  of 
including  more  cells  in  the  }>riniary  circuit. 

In  the  faradic  circuit  the  pole-changer  F  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  changing  tlie  polarity  of  the  two  binding-posts  F 
and  £,.  The  rheostats  /^,  and  /»*,  are  coiniected  in  shunt 
with  their  respective  circuits,  as  this  insures  a  more  even 
regulation  along  the  whole  l(»ngth  of  the  rheostat  instead  of  a 
small  portion  of  same,  as  is  mostly  the  case  when  a  rheostat  is 
in  series  with  the  main  circuit. 
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V  18.     The  instranieut  illuBtmteH  in   Fig.  6  i<i  designed  lor 

■  njiplying  the  direct  current  l*>  the  various  pivrts  of  the  genito- 

I  '     iiritinry  tract  witlxxit  liriiiipng  the  inHtruincnt  in  actiml  contact 

B  with  the  partfl  to  he  heni'litcd  iherpby.    T)ie  i)rinci))le  ia  that  nf 

H  an  eletlric  bath;  the  eltvtrified  water  gravitates  into  the  caviticf, 
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whioli  are  thereby  expanded,  so  that  the  whole  surtai:e  of  the 
cavitiec  is  more  completely  eloctrifiiid  thtiti  it  could  otherwise  be 
and  without  the  poseibility  of  irritation  that  might  ariao  from 
the  uae  of  the  metal  electrode,  the  instrument  being  only  a 
vehicle  tor  convejdng  the  electrified  fluid. 


TtTEORT    OF    HTDROGAi VANISH 

19.  By  ttiis  means  the  \irethra  and  bladder  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  an  electric  douche-,  the  stream  of  water  conduct- 
ing the  electric  current  to  all  parts  of  the  urethra  and  bladder. 

The  theory  as  a  practical  application  is  well  expressed  by 
Newmau  I^awrence:     "All  that  is  necessary,  to  insure  that  the 


I 


J  la  a.  Omieal  fford-RuMw  TUw.     A.  Simill  ffni/t  for  Iht  Fatagt  of  the  FluM  Info  the 

IMrtlm,     C,  Mmablr  Sn/I-Rubber  ttlag.   i>.  BituUna-fotUMII"  AUatlimfitKil  Out 

Cbnlijri/w  Bn«CT»,    £.  «.-fi-tWt.    BluF.  Carruyaleil  MOal  T-btioTlht 

AUachmenl  af  Ike  K\dit>n  Tube  pa  Ihr  InlrndatHon  nf  (**  FluW. 

e.    HiUioHm-Wfri  Uning  Ihe  llwil-RiMier   Tube  /or 

the   Cogduetfini  if  Iht  KlirlhrHy 

water  or  other  fluid  is  electrified  wheii  it  reaches  the  patient,  ia 
to  have  the  nozzle  so  constructed  that  the  jet  or  jets  of  water 
form  continuous  streams  for  a  reasonable  distance  att«r  they 
leave  tlie  metal  conductor  within  the  nozEle. " 

20,  Description  of  ihe  Instrument. — The  instrument 
is  a  conical  tube  of  hard  rubber,  which  can  he  inserted  into  the 
urethra  from  1  to  2  inches,  and  has  a  soft-rubher  ring  attached 
that  can  Ik-  pushed  against  the  meatus  to  prevent  leakage.  A 
stop-cock  regulates  the  supply  of  the  fluid,  the  top  of  which  is 
used  as  one  binding-{H)st  to  attac)\  the  tip  of  one  rheophore. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  useil  for  the  attachment  of  the 
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rubber  tube  for   the  introduction  of  the  fluid.     The  tube  is 
lined  with  a  platinum  wire  for  the  conduction  of  the  electricity. 

21.  Modus  Operandi. — The  fluid  used  may  be  a  solution 
of  sodium  chlorid,  or  sodium  bicarbonate,  or  any  other  medica- 
tion, as  the  symptoms  may  indicate.  As  a  resei'voir  for  this 
fluid  we  use  a  glass  cylinder,  so  as  to  ascertain  by  sight  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  used.  The  lowest  part  of  this  cylinder  and 
the  portion  of  the  instrument  B  F  are  connected  by  a  rubber 
tube,  for  the  transmission  of  the  fluid  through  the  instrument. 
The  glass  reservoir  is  placed  at  such  a  height  that  the  fluid 
will,  by  its  own  gravity,  enter  the  parts  to  be  electrified  without 
any  imdue  pressure. 

For  the  indifferent  pole,  use  either  a  pad  placed  on  any  part 
of  the  body  or  a  sponge- electrode  in  the  hand.  The  active  pole  of 
the  battery  is  connected  with  the  instrument  at  D.  The  end 
of  the  instrument  at  A  is  slightly  lubricated  and  is  introduced 
into  the  meatus  so  far  that  the  conical  part  fills  up  the  orifice. 

22.  The  Newman  instrument  has  been  made  conical  in 
order  that  the  meatus  may  be  filled,  as  its  caliber  and  that 
of  the  urethra  differ  in  different  people.  When  the  conical 
tube  has  been  inserted  as  far  as  is  intended,  a  rubber  ring 
C  is  pressed  against  the  outside  of  the  meatus,  to  prevent 
any  leakage  of  the  fluid.  One  hand  only  is  needed  to  keep  the 
instrument  in  place,  while  the  other  one  is  used  to  turn  the 
stoj)-cock  Ey  which  allows  and  controls  the  afflux  of  the  fluid 
to  the  parts,  and  also  regulates  the  current-strength  of  the 
battery.  The  strength  of  the  galvanic  current  should  be  from 
5  to  20  milliamperes,  according  to  effects  desired. 

The  stop-cock  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  parts  well 
filled  with  the  electrified  fluid,  or  even  dilated  so  that  it  enters 
all  the  riigiD  of  the  canal.  If  it  is  desired  to  change  the  electri- 
fied fluid,  the  instrument  may  be  withdrawn  slightly,  to  allow 
an  esciipe  of  solution,  and  then  the  stop-cock  may  be  turned  on 
to  give  a  fresli  supply. 

The  avera«^e  time  for  a  seance  will  be  about  10  minutes. 
Before  finishing  the  treatment  the  current  of  the  battery  should 
be  slowly  red  need  to  zero. 
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23.  The  hydrogalvanic  instrument  may  be  use<l  in  tortuous 
urethral  etrictures  of  small  caliber,  in  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
paes  a  filiform  guide — the  urethra  being  very  sensitive — in  order 
to  dilate,  to  lessen  the  tortuosity,  allay  the  irritability,  and  heal 
up  any  sore  or  bleeding-point,  and  thus  prepare  the  case  for  the 
regular  electrolytic  treatment.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  not  necessary 
for  the  expert,  but  some  operators  may  find  the  hydrogalvanism 
an  aid  in  beginning  the  treatment,  particularly  when  they  find 
difficulty  in  introducing  an  electrode,  or  even  a  filiform  guiile. 

Hydrogalvanism  has  been  conveniently  used  in  these  cases 
with  marked  benefit,  and  has  cured  several  cases  in  which  other 
methods  only  partly  allaye<l  the  severe  synipt(Mus.  If  infiani- 
mation  is  present,  the  introduction  of  instruments  is  generally 
very  painful,  and  often  causes  derangements  of  the  bladder. 

24.  Diseases  of  the  prostate  consist,  mostly  of  inflanimations 
and  hypertrophies,  and  what  has  been  said  about  inflanmiatiou 
of  the  seminal  vesicles  may  also  be  ai)plicd  to  prostatitis. 

**01>edient  to  surgical  principles,  no  instrument  may  be 
introduced  into  the  urethra  while  it  is  aculelv  inllamed. 
The  only  exceptions  thereto  are  when  a  toreijrn  lM>dy  ie«|uirfs 
removal  or  when  retention  demands  relief  by  the  catheter,  after 
other  means  of  voiding  the  bladder  have  failed.' 

In  these  cases  of  inHammation  the  hydr(>^ralvaiiie  aj)j>li(ation 
will,  and  undoubtedly  does,  produce  .-edation  of  thr<r  j»arts, 
and  it  will  facilitate  the  after-treatment  with  other  applications. 
It  is  a  new  field  in  prostatic  <liseases,  and  the  j»roh;ihility  is  that 
it  will  cure  some  maladies  <>f  the  prostate  Ldand,  siiprr>ede  the 
former  **do-nothing  i)lan,"  and  the  j»resent  tendency  toward 
cutting  operations.  So  far,  hy<lro«»'alvanisin  has  allayed  irrita- 
tion, cured  prostatitis,  and  s<nne  cas«s  of  impotence. 

25.  rrethrltlH. — The  failure  to  al^ort  finthritis  has  hrrn 
due  principally  to  the  fa«t  that  the  intlammation  has  <au.-ed 
such  an  irritable  and  painful  stati-  that  it  is  impossii>le  to 
introduce  an  instrument,  syringe,  or  any  medicatitui  Tht^ 
important  part  is  to  make  use  of  a  certain  stage  in  which  the 
inflammation  has  assume<l  such  a  <le^'ree  of  irritability  that 
the  instrument  under  consideration  can  be  used.     This,  or  a 
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modification  of  it,  can  be  used  with  niore  ease  than  any  other 
instrument.  Plain  wat«r  may  be  used  with  a  weak  current  of 
5  mil  I  i  amperes,  and  according  to  circunietancea  salt-water  or 
even  any  other  medication  indicated.  Electrolysis  given  by 
metallic  electrode,  or  bulb,  is  apt  to  create  more  inflammation 
and  possibly  even  a  degree  of  cauterization.  The  hydro-electric 
galvanism  is  milder  and  better  (ti  abort  the  urethritis. 

Chronic  urethritis  and  all  pathological  discharges  will  be  more 
safely  treated  by  this  method  than  by  any  other,  because  it 
dilates  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  and  puts  the  mucous  lining 
on  a  stretch,  thus  cleansing  all  parts  ahlie. 

26.  The  electric  current  is  equally  divided  in  every  part  of 
ita  course;  the  milder  application  of  electricity  will  be  better 
tolerated  by  the  patient  and  the  curative  process  takes  place, 
which  will  not  be  accomplished  by  direct  applications.  Some 
may  contend  that  by  an  introduction  of  an  instrument  of 
2  inches  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra  will  not  be  electrified. 
By  practical  observation,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  any 
part  of  the  urethra  can  be  electrified,  and  if  the  instrument  be 
rightly  handled,  the  fluid  will  penetrate  to  any  depth  of  the 
organ.  If  any  doubt  arises,  we  have  two  means  of  making  a 
"sure  thing"  still  more  certain.  The  first  is  to  hang  the  reser- 
voir containing  the  fluid  higher,  in  order  to  increase  the  prea- 
eure  from  aliove — experience  has  shown  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  Huid  will  even  enter  and  fill  the  bladder. 
The  other  is  to  have  the  instrument  made  longer.  It  has  lieen 
found  from  experience,  however,  that  the  latter  ia  not  always 
necessary,  although  sometimes  of  advantage. 

27.  Posterior  Urethritis. — Celebrated  specialists  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  such  patients  with  injections  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  often  so  strong  as  to  drive  patients  mad,  and 
the  disease  has  been  made  worse.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
severe  measures  are  uncalled  for  and  cannot  cure,  as  the  solu- 
tion will  diEFuse  it«elf  alike  over  diseased  as  well  as  over  normal 
Ussue.  A  better  treatment  is  the  use  of  solid  medications  to 
the  afTected  [larts  only,  either  by  brush,  ointment,  or  prostatic 
bougies.      An  urethroscope  may  be  used  in  order  to  have  an 
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ocular  inspection,  which  will  enable  the  operator  to  apply  the 
remedies  in  situ  to  the  affected  parts  only. 

The  passage  of  instruments  over  inflamed  surfaces  of  the 
mucous  lining  is  often  too  painful  to  be  borne,  and  the  patient 
will  not  endure  the  introduction  of  instnmients  or  local  medi- 
cation. Such  cases  especially  have  been  l)enefited  by  the 
application  of  the  hydrogalvanization  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  patients  considered  themselves  cured.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  inflammation  is  so  great  that  the  disease  will  be 
carried  into  the  bladder,  and  diseases  of  the  bladder  have 
been  cured  by  hydrogalvanization  by  difTerent  means  of  appli- 
cation, and  just  as  well  in  males  as  in  females.  A  longer 
instrument,  however,  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
which  has  been  filled  with  4  to  fi  ounces  of  either  plain  water 
or  a  medicated  solution,  is  desirable.  Then  the  catheter  is 
placed  inside  the  bladder  in  the  water,  which  indirectly  galvan- 
izes the  whole  viscus. 

28.  Excoriations  and  Fleeratlons. — ExcorintionH  and 
vlcerationSj  and  the  latter  especially,  are  very  bard  to  cure  in 
the  urethra  by  ordinary  means.  Our  bydro^jralvanisni  will 
breach  over  the  first  part  of  the  treatnient  in  which  tlie  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  prevents  the  direct  aj>plication  of  electricity 
with  solid  electrodes.  After  a  few  seances  with  this  method, 
direct  treatment  with  electricity  may  b(i  used. 

29.  Choice  of  Poles. — TIk^  oj)erator  must  be  guided  in 
his  choice  of  the  pole  of  the  battery  to  be  used  from  the  indi- 
cations, and  the  pole  selected  according  to  the  effect  he  wishes 
to  produce.  As  a  rule,  the  negative  pole  will  he  used,  hut  in 
cataphoresis  the  positive  j)ole  is  generally  employed.  In  these 
cases  the  instrument  is  the  active  pole.  The  other,  or  inditl'erent, 
pole  is  either  a  pad  ])lac<'d  on  any  part  of  the  hddy  or,  as  a 
sponge- electrode,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  patient.  The*  latter 
plan  is  preferred  in  most  ca^-s.  However,  it"  a  more  vi^'orous 
action  is  desired,  the  indifTerent  pole  must  Im-  applied  nearer  the 
active  pole. 

30.  The  current  to  i)e  us<d  is  from  5  to  20  milliamperes. 
We  prefer  weak  currents,  say  5  milliampercb,  which  has  l>een 
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found  sufBcient  in  most  cases,  for  stronger  currents-  are  apt 
to  overstimulate  and  even  cause  inflammations  and  consecjuent 
discharges.  The  success  depends  on  sound  judgment,  careful 
manipulation,  and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  instruments 
and  the  laws  of  electricity.  The  solution  used  in  many  cases 
is  plain  water,  but  salt-water  or  any  other  medication  may  be 
used  as  indicated. 

31.  Hydro-electric  methods  are  nothing  less  than  the 
electric  bath  localized  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  the 
current  being  transmitted  either  by  pure  or  medicated  water. 
The  iitBtrument  devised  by  us  is  introduced  to  physicians  for 
what  it  is  worth  and  solely  for  the  good  it  has  done,  and 
nothing  more  is  claimed.  Hydrogalvanism  by  this  instrument 
will  not  replace  the  direct  electric  current  applied  through 
metallic  electrodes.  The  hydrogalvanism  in  genito-urinary 
surgery  wrongly  applied  by  the  tyro  in  electricity  may  do 
harm,  but  scientifically  conducted  it  is  useful,  and  in  many 
cases  paves  the  way  for  other  treatment  or  other  applications 
of  electricity. 

If  the  galvanic  battery  is  omitted,  the  same  apparatus  is  used 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  urethra  and  bladder.  For  the  urethra, 
it  can  be  applied  in  urethritis  and  gleet  In  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  it  acts  as  an  irrigator,  used  for  washing  out  and  dila- 
tation. In  cystitis,  hot  water  will  allay  the  pain  and  spasm. 
The  fluid  enters  the  bladder  by  the  siphon  action  and  gravita- 
tion, without  irritating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  If 
the  glass  reservoir  is  lowered,  the  siphon's  action  will  reverse 
the  current  and  empty  the  bladder  of  any  fluid.  This  appa- 
ratus is  handy,  portable,  can  be  used  in  any  place  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  for  these  reasons  is  superior  to  any  other  appliance 
arranged  for  a  similar  purpose. 

32.  Incllfferent  Electrode. — Long  experience  has  taught 
us  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  com- 
position and  location  of  electrodes.  Among  the  electrother- 
apeutic  appliances  used  by  physicians,  electrodes  occupy  a  very 
important  place.  On  the  construction  of  electrodes  depends 
the  current-strength  that  a  patient  can  tolerate  and,  therefore. 
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the  therapeutic  results  that  can  be  obtained.  We  desire  to 
call  your  attention  here  to  the  indifferent  electrode,  particularly 
when  that  electrode  is  made  positive. 

As  the  negative  pole  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  stric- 
tures, the  positive  pole  becomes  the  so-called  indififerent  pole. 
The  term  * 'indifferent"  applied  to  the  inactive  pole  is  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  has  certainly  contributed  to  render  physicians 
negligent  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  metallic  base  and  tbe 
location  of  the  electrode.  The  nature  of  the  metallic  base  is 
not  important  when  the  indifferent  electrode  is  negative.  The 
conditions,  however,  are  entirely  changed  when  the  negative 
]>ole  is  active  and  the  positive  is  indifferent. 

33.  The  composition  and  location  of  the  indifferent  elec- 
trode should  be  given  every  care.  With  regard  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  electrode,  two  factors  should  bt^  carefully  studied, 
namely,  (1)  the  nature  of  the  metallic  base  of  the  electrode; 
and  (2)  the  spongy  material  that  should  separate  the  metallic 
base  from  the  skin. 

As  a  protective  between  the  metallic  base  of  the  electrode  and 
the  skin,  about  sixty  layers  of  surgeon's  gauze,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  J.  Bergenia,  serve  admirably.  This  gauze  is  always  at 
hand;  it  is  easily  sterilized  and  always  acceptable  to  the  most 
fastidious  patient.  The  number  of  layers  and  iliniensions  of 
the  gauze  will  be  determined  by  the  current-strength  enij)l()ycd. 
The  nature  of  the  metallic  base  is  of  the  utmost  inij)ortance 
and  demands  careful  study.  If,  for  example,  the  metallic  base 
is  copper  and  the  surgeon's  gauze  is  saturated  with  a  sloution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  on  closing  the  circuit  there  is  at  once 
formed  the  oxid  and  carbonate  of  copper.  These  products  of 
electrolysis  are  extremely  bad  conductors.  A  small  piece  of 
copper  used  as  the  base  of  an  electrode  olTers  10  or  15  ohms 
resi.stance,  but  when  covered  with  oxids  and  carl)()nates  of 
copper,  the  resistance  at  once  increases  to  thousands  of  ohms. 

The  best  metal  to  use  as  the  base  of  the  electrode  is  plati- 
num, but  the  price  of  this  metal  exclmles  its  ns(\  The  next 
l>est  metal  is  aluminum.  This  metal  is  cheap  and  it  is  exten- 
sively  used  in  commerce   today.     Next   to    aluminum   as  a 
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metallic  base  comes  block  tin;  then,  nickel,  copper,  brass,  and 
zinc*  We  therefore  recommend  that  either  aluminum  or 
block  tin  be  used  as  the  metallic  base  of  tlie  electrode  when  the 
positive  pole  is  made  indifferent,  and  that  the  protection 
between  the  metal  and  the  skin  be  composed  of  sixty  layers  of 
surgeon's  gauze.  By  using  these  metals  as  the  base  of  the 
positive  indifferent  electrode,  eschars  may  be  prevented  and  the 
current  will  be  less  painful  on  account  of  diminished  voltage. 


EliBCTROCAUTERY  AND  EliECTRO-IIiIiUMINATION 

34.  The  current  used  for  electrocautery,  as  well  as  for 
electro-illumination,  may  be  either  the  direct  or  alternating. 
The  electric  current  is  not  applied  direct  as  a  therapeutic 
measure,  but  used  to  heat  a  wire  or  light  a  lamp;  it  is  only  an 
accessory  means  of  diagnosis  by  means  of  light  or  treatment  by 
means  of  cautery.  Electrocautery  is  an  improvement  on  former 
cautery  measures,  because  the  heat  used  can  be  regulated  and 
kept  heated  to  the  same  degree. 

For  electrocautery  we 'may  use:  (1)  plunge  batteries,  two 
elements  and  one  acid,  which  are  primary  batteries;  (2) 
secondary,  or  storage,  batteries;  (3)  dynamo?;  (4)  the  street- 
current  by  adaptors  or  controllers. 

The  prime  object  in  using  an  electric  current  for  cautery  pur- 
poses is  to  generate  heat,  to  keep  the  cautery- blade  or  cautery- 
loop  at  the  required  degree  of  incandescence.  We  need  from 
7  to  50  amperes  of  current  for  heating  a  burner  or  wire,  according 
to  the  size  and  material  of  the  burner  employed.  A  rheostat 
to  regulate  the  heat  wanted  and  to  maintain  such  is  absolutely 
necessary.  One  good  l)attery  with  a  rheostat  to  regulate  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  sullicient  for  all  kinds  of  work.  An 
ammeter  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  in  the  Bottini  operation. 

35.  The  galvanic  battery  that  we  have  considered  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  applications  cannot  he  used  for  cautery- 
work,  as  it  will  not  heat  suirn-iently  any  burner  of  a  good  size. 
For  cautery,    the   battery   must   he  constructed  for  (quantity; 

♦Dr.  U.  B<»r(iier,  ''Archives  D'KlectriciU'  Mrdicale,"  r)cti>b(T,  1001. 
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therefore,  it  must  have  large  plates  and  few  elements  witli  only 
a  slight  internal  resistance.  The  external  burner  should  be  the 
{>oint  of  highest  resistance  in  the  circuit,  since  it  is  here  that 
the  heat  must  be  developed.  Therefore,  all  parts  composing  the 
external  circuit  are  made  of  large  size,  so  that  they  may  offer  as 
little  resistance  as  possible.  These  external  parts  are  the  con- 
nections, cords,  handle,  burner,  or  loop  wire,  ecraseur,  etc. 

36.  All  primary  batteries  have  the  disadvantage  of  polari- 
zation; the  heat  first  generated  cannot  be  maintained  and  will 
grow  less  in  time.  In  some  operations,  the  sann;  degrecj  of 
heat  must  !>€  maintained  for  10  to  20  minutes  and  even  long(}r. 
To  prevent  the  j)olarization,  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
elements  must  be  displaced  constantly,  so  that  the  gases  and 
other  ions  which  may  accumulate  on  the  plates  are  washed  off, 
and  a  new  part  of  fluid  comes  in  contact  with  the  plates  to 
replace  the  used  and  weakened  fluid.  This  is  done  in  several 
ways:  either  by  moving  the  plates  by  roekin^^  in  a  to-and-fro 
motion  or  by  a  kind  of  a  scraper  that  ()j>e rates  like  a  puni]) 
running  up  and  down,  thereby  scraping  the  elements  clean  and 
also  replacing  the  fluids.  All  modern  cells  use  clHMnical  means 
to  prevent  polarization. 

37.  Dynamo  circuits  are  often  a  convenient  sonrce  of  electric 
energy,  and  when  the  snj)ply  can  be  obtained  from  this  source 
all  the  annoyances  that  may  arise  in  the  use  of  other  means  are 
avoided.  '  However,  the  (juestion  arises  whether  this  way  is 
economical  or  safe,  both  being  very  important.  (See  Art.  40, 
Essential  Apparatus.)  Adapters,  or  controllers,  have  Ixten  used 
with  the  street-current.  There  are  manv  dilTercnt  vjirictii-s 
manufactured.  While  the  street-current  is  verv  convenient  for 
office  use,  there  is  always  a  ([urstion  if  it  is  safe  to  use  an<l  if 
the  storage- battery  is  not  the  ch<aper. 

38.  AdTanta^es  of  Electrocautery. — Electrocautery 
has  many  superior  advantajies,  amon^'  which  we  mention  the 
following:  (1)  The  avoidance  of  hemorrhaj^'e.  primary  or 
secondary.  (2)  Exemption  from  sfj>sis  and  its  dangerous 
complications.  (3)  ltsperniici<lal  efTrets  on  deej)-seated  tissues 
far  beyond  the  cauterized  surface,  as  in  cancerous  inflltrations. 
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(4)  The  power  of  controlling  and  liraiting  its  field  of  action  in 
delicate  and  out-of-the-way  cavities  and  parts.  (5)  Unlike 
other  forms  of  actual  cautery,  it  is  free  from  the  destructive 
eflfects  of  radiated  heat  on  adjacent  healthy  structures.  (6)  It 
is  the  only  means  known  by  which  a  continuously  heated  wire 
may  be  made  to  surround  and  remove  tumors  or  to  destroy 
pyogenic  membranes  of  fistulous  canals. 


ILLUMINATION 

39.  The  illumination  of  cavities  in  the  body,  particularly 
for  a  satisfactory  ocular  inspection,  has  diflficulties;  in  fact  it  has 
so  many  uncertainties  that  some  operators  have  returned  to  the 
old  methods  of  reflecting  light,  either  sunlight  or  artificial,  by 
a  mirror.  The  difficulties  to  overcome  are  principally:  (1) 
The  accurate  adjustment  of  the  focus  of  the  optical  part,  as  any 
alteration  in  the  distances,  will  disturb  the  clearness  of  vision. 
(2)  The  burner,  which  transmits  the  light,  is  another  source  of 
irritation,  as  a  direct  burner  lights  both  ways  and  blinds  the 
operator,  and  any  transmission  by  reflection  weakens  the  light 
at  each  angle. 

40.  Source  of  liigrht. — Storage-batteries  are  good,  but  are 
rather  heavy  for  portable  uses,  and  need  great  care  to  keep  them 
in  repair  and  well  charged.  Plunge- batteries  polarize  and  thereby 
arc  uncertain  in  action.  The  best  light  is  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
at  or  near  the  cavity  to  be  examined,  if  it  can  l)e  protected 
sufficiently,  so  that  the  instruments  used  do  not  interfere  with 
the  burner.  If  small  lamps  needing  only  a  low  current  of 
amperage  are  employed,  dry  cells  may  be  used,  which  will 
make  the  apparatus  more  portable. 

41.  All  Improved  Cystoscope. —  **A  New  Cystoscope 
for  the  Simultaneous  Catheterization  of  Both  Ureten?,  and  for 
Doublt^Current  Irrigation  of  the  Bladder/*  l>y  FrediTic  Bierhoff, 
M.  D. ,  New  York  City.  This  is  an  instriunent  designed  to 
facilitate  the  rathoterization  of  both  urctrrs  during  Xhv  one 
sitting,  and  to  leave  thorn  n  demrnrc.  It  is  a  niodifu'ation  of  the 
Nitze-Alharran  single  nrfter-cathett'r  cystoscope.  The  modifi- 
cation consists  in  the  use  of  two  separate  tubes  to  convey  the 
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ureter-catlietera,  and  two  knee-mechanisniB,  controlled  liy  the 
Eiuiie  screw,  to  allow  tbe  curvature  oi  the  catheter,  tlie  whole 
Iteing  in  one  niovahle  sheath,  which  aurrountls  the  shaft  of  the 
cystoBcope,  Fig.  fi.     The  method  of  use  is  as  follows:     A  hlock 


^^0^ 


ureter- catheter  is  ineerted  intfl  the  cannula  on  the  operator's 
Ifft  hand  and  a  brown  one  into  the  right.  The  instrument 
in  then  inserted  in  the  same  ujannpr  as  the  old  cystoBcope  and 
one  of  the  ureters  sought  for  and  catheteri^ed  (the  catheter 
Iwing  inserted  about  4  to  5  centimeters  into  the  ureter).     The 


kiiec«  are  then  turneil  down  again  and  the  other  ureter  located. 
During  this  latter  procedure  the  first  catheter  moves  out  of  the 
field  of  vision  and  miiy  he  entirely  disregarded  by  the  operator. 
The  second  ureter  ia  now  catheterized,  the  knees  again  turned 
down,   and  the  instrument  turned  so  that  tbe  operator  may 


assure  himsi-If  before  withdrawing  it  that  biUh  catheters  are  in 
aitu  (.160  Fig.  7).  The  lamp  is  then  extinguished  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  cystowopo  turn«l  upwards  within  the  cathe- 
terizing  ix)rtion,  m  that  the  beak  jKiint*  toward  the  miildlc  line 
of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  8),  the  catheltrizing  portion  meanwhile 
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being  held,  and  continuing  to  iMiiiit,  downwards.  The  iDstru- 
meiit  is  then  elowly  withdrawn,  its  removal  Ijeing  compensated 
for  by  a  gradual  insertion  of  nmre  of  the  catheters  into  the 
cannulffi.  When  the  knees  ot  the  inalniment  and  the  cathetTS 
appear  at  the  meatus,  the  catlielers  are  held  at  the  urethral 
orifice  with  one  hand  and  the  cystoecnpe  eteadily  withdrawn 
with  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  black 
cutheter  will  enter  the  left  ureter,  and  the  brown  one  will  enter 
the  right.  It  will  then  be  an  easy  matter  tn  collect  the  soparnte 
urines  and  distinguish  that  flowing  from  each  kidney. 

Should  the  fluid  become  turbid  during  the  ojieration,  the 
catheters  and  screw-caps  on  the  cannula.'  may  lie  removed,  the 
stop-cocks  and  rubber  tubes  inserted  into  the  cannultc,  and 
the  double-current  irrigator  employed  before  again  refilling  the 


bladder,  the  instrument  remaining  in  situ.  Tliio  iuBtrument 
retains  the  size  of  the  old  single  inBtrument  of  Nitze-AUuuran 
(average  23  Charri^re). 

42.  Other  examinations  tor  diagnostic  purposes  are  made 
by  exploring  the  bladder  with  a  bougie  d  bouU,  or  eotuid,  and 
by  injection  or  irrigations  of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  find  the 
capacity  of  the  viseus,  the  state  of  the  walls,  its  mucous  linings, 
abnormal  coutractions,  and  tlic  Bensibilily  of  the  patient. 

The  systematic  liandting  of  the  cyBtoacojw  to  gain  a  concise 
knowledge  of  the  top<^niphy  ot  the  bladder  can  only  lie 
acquired  by  extensive  practice.     Obstructions  to  the  view  may 
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occur,  mostly  by  blood  or  pus  covering  the  mirror,  but  an 
improvement  has  been  made  to  wash  away  such  impediments 
with  a  stream  of  water.  The  cystoscope  requires  a  current  of 
7  volts  in  order  to  have  a  good  light. 

43.  The  Urethroscope,  or  "Rndoscope. — The  urethro- 
scope^ or  endosrope.y  for  examining  and  treating  the  urethra 
and  even  the  prostate,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  instru- 
ment in  electric  lighting.  Fig.  9  illustrates  an  improved  form 
of  the  urethroscope.  For  a  description  of  this  urethroscope, 
see  Art.  40,  Physics  of  Light  and  Qiutery, 


FARADIC    CURREXT 

44.  The  farndic  current  is  a  designation  used  in  electro- 
therapeutics for  the  alternating  induced  current  of  compara- 
tively high  electromotive  force,  such  as  is  given  by  an 
induction-coil  or  a  magneto-generator.  There  are  primary 
and  secondary  (induced)  currents.  The  secondary  is  an  alter- 
nating current,  one  that  goes  in  opposite  directions  at  each 
make  and  break  of  the  circuit,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
measure  the  electromotive  force  with  meters  described  before 
and  used  to  measure  the  constant  current. 

45.  The  physiological  action  of  tliis  current  is  particularly 
stimulating  and  tonic,  gcnenil  and  local.  Tt  is  a  stimulus  to 
the  contractile  tissues,  both  directly  and  through  their  motor 
nerves,  partly  by  its  sensory  nerves,  and  in  a  reflex  manner 
through  the  vasomotor  system,  producing  increased  vascular 
activity  in  the  parts  it  reaches.  This  (current  is  also  used  as 
an  alternative,  by  producing  an  excitation  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  acting  (luickly  on  the  cut^meous  nerves,  and 
exciting  reflex  action.  There  are  uses  of  this  current  in  genito- 
urinary diseases,  particularly  as  a  general  tonic  and  controlling 
the  spasmodic  actions  of  certain  organs.  Constant  improve- 
ments of  the  instruments  in  great  variety  will  make  the  employ- 
ment of  it  more  fre<juent.  The  high-tension  current  has  been 
much  improved  and  is  now  often  used  with  good  efifects. 
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srsusomAi.  turtRRNT 

46.  D'Araonvnl  introiiuced  Ihe  smiwojrfit/  current  into  eiec- 
IrolhorapeutifB  in  1893.  Tlie  apparatus  from  which  the 
Binusoifial  current  is  derived  ia  growing  etendHy  in  favor. 
The  simplicity  of  tliis  apparatus  and  the  case  with  which  it 
is  ii)ani]iu]atcd  acctiuiit  in  some  measure  for  its  growing  popu- 
larity. The  real  <:auae,  however,  for  Its  widespread  use  is  its 
wonderful  inrtuence  over  the  symptom  pain  and  ita  capacity  to 
modify  the  nutritive  processes  of  animal  lite.  The  sinusoidal 
current  has  a  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system  of  vt^etative 
life — on  the  great  sympathetic,  independent  of  its  action  on 
the  neuromuscular  system. 

With  low  frequencies  applied  to  motor  points,  the  sinueoidal 
current  produces  energetic,  undulating,  painless  contractions. 


With  high  frequencies,  tetanic  contraction  is  produced, 
locks,  howe\ir,  the  cramp-hke  sensation  caused  hy  the  galvaoi 
and   taradic  currenta.     Both  as  an  I'Xcitant  and   sedative  t 
contrnt'tile  ti-ssues,  sinusoidal  currents  have  a  wide  range  of  d 

47.     Method   of  Appllcntlmi. — The  electric  hath  is 
very  satisfactory  mejina  of  administering  the  sinusoidal  current.  1 
For  a  description  of  this  hath  and  its  non^ssory  apparatus,  se 
Phi/gioloffy  of  Alternating  Vnrreiiln  nnil  Hydro-  EUctric  MeOitnh, 

A   healthy  individual   pluct-d   in   a   Imtli   throngh  which   -, 
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sintii^uKlal  curnnt  is  j-asBing  will  firs;,  observe  a  mild  general 
tetanization  of  all  the  iiiusclra  of  the  body.  A  general  sensation 
of  V<eing  lifl^'d  from  the  water  is  experienced.  This  action  of 
the  current  is  followed  by  increasod  respiratory  capacity,  the 
al»or[)tion  of  oxygen  tiy  the  blood- corpuscles  being  increased 


KmitrUi/  SiiHtmlilai  dfipanii 


20  jwr  fwil.  hi  I'liroiiic  congestion  of  tliu  dilTeronl  organs  of 
the  body,  a  marked  diminution  of  their  *iiKe  is  observed  after  a 
couree  of  sinusoidal  luitlie.  The  importince  of  thiH  action  in 
CMrdiac  and  he|jati(!  conditions  is  obvious.  The  secretion  of 
urine  in  also  considerably  increased.  The  current  Bervea  to 
stimulate  the  muscles  uf  the  peripheral  capillaries,  which  are 
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paretic  from  distension.  This  tiicrgy  impartetl  to  the  jieriph^ral 
circulation  gives  new  vigor  and  tone  to  tlie  central  orgaa  of 
circulation. 

The  gen i to- urinary  surgeon  will  find  in  this  current  a  reliable 
therapeutic  agent  in  various  pathological  conditiona  that  are 
very  conanion  in  his  routine  practice. 

48.  Hlmisoldal  Apparatus. — For  physicianB  who  have 
the  alternating  current  in  their  office,  a  very  efficient  sinusoidal 
apparatus  has  been  arranged  in  the  follomng  manner  by 
Gautier  et  Larat:     The  current  is  liiken  directly  from  a  110-volt 


r 

■  re 
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alternating  current  with  a  30- can  die  power  lamp  interposed  aa  a 
resistance.  The  current  is  then  conducted  directly  from  the 
lamp  to  the  primary  of  an  induction-coil.  The  current  UM 
in  the  bath  is  biken  from  a  secondary  coil  constructed  on  I 
Dulwis-Ueymond  type,  Fig.  10.  In  this  arrangement  thft  fr* 
qucncy  of  the  street -current  cannot  be  changed.  The  c 
strength  is  regulated  by  the  degree  in  which  the  secondary  o 
overlaps  the  primary.  The  Kennelly  sinusoidal  apparatus  i 
very  convenient  and  serviceable,  Fig,  11.  For  its  use  the  110- 
volt  direct  current  is  re(|uired.  Another  sinusnidul  apparatus 
now  in  very  general  use  Is  manufactured  by  the  Mclntoah  Bat- 
tery and  Optical  Compariy,  Fig.  12. 
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40.  Tlic  general  tiath,  as  a  means  ot  ail  ministering  the 
sinusoidal  nirrenl,  nccessitattfl  disrobing.  This  is  soniefrhEit 
inconvenient  and  rwjuires  some  time.  A  very  efficient  and  con- 
venient fiulistilute  for  tlie  general  bath  is  the  bath  with  four 
electrodes,  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  13.  The  patient  is  pliiced  in  a 
chair,  llie  Beat  of  which  ma)'  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
patient.     There  are  four  separate  cells,  one  tor  each  of  the  arms 


TV  fbur-aiM 


and  legs,  each  having  two  electrodes.  The  conductors  a,  6,  c,  d 
from  each  of  the  cells  are  connected  to  separate  plates  /,  //,  ///, 
11'  tm  the  Bwitchl)oard  f,  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  15.  Each  of 
these  plates  may  l»e  connected  either  with  the  jtositive  strip  A 
or  the  negative  strip  B,  the  first  being  connecte<l  with  the  posi- 
tive conductor  )i  and  the  latter  with  the  negative  conductor  n. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  these  connections,  ttie  switchboard 
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is  providetl  with  tlie  liolefi  o,,  6„  r„  (f,  and  a„  fi„  c, 
any  of  tlie  pliigB  /"„  P^,  i'„  /*,  may  lie  inserted. 


the  iU  list  rat  ions,  the  plug  P,  cnnnecta  the  plale  /  with  the  posi- 
tive slriji  A  mill  ]iliit;s  /',,  /',,  /',  cimnwt  the  pluti^s  //,  ///,  /I* 
ivith  till'  ni'^'iilive  ."trip  P.     Tlu'si^  fmir  pliiK"  niny  lie  ri'arranged 
I  J.  ti)  suit  any  niiiiin'ment. 
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increases  to  the  point  of  toleration.  This  experiment  will 
suggest  many  therapeutic  uses  of  the  sinusoidal  current  in  the 
painful  and  congested  conditions  of  the  geni to- urinary  tract. 


STATIC    CUUUENTS 

50.  **The  year's  fashionable  drugs  come  and  fade  like  a 
line  of  specters,  but  the  electrostatic  machine  stays  with  us.''* 
The  history  of  electrotheraj)eutics  of  the  sUitic  machine  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods:  (1)  the  period  of  the  spark,  from 
1734  to  1880;  (2)  the  period  of  the  6j)ark  and  spark-gap  cur- 
rents, from  1880  to  the  present  date.  The  spark-gap  currents 
are  now  generally  known  as  Morton  currcnU^  having  been 
originated  and  described  by  him  in  a  series  of  articles  appear- 
ing at  various  dates  and  in  diiferent  journals  from  1880  to  the 
present  time. 

A  striking  fact  that  we  have  verified  by  extended  observation 
is  that  when  a  physician  has  once  acquired  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  a  good  static  machine  he  cor^tinues  to  use  that  machine 
year  after  year  with  increasing  benefit  to  his  patients  and  con- 
stant satisfaction  to  himself.  The  thouglit  of  discarding  it  or 
procuring  a  substitute  for  it  never  occurs  to  him.  He  uses  it 
with  a  feeling  of  certainty  born  of  ()l>servati()n  and  experience, 
and  he  awaits  the  results  of  its  action  in  the  same  security  as  . 
he  does  those  of  (juinin  in  malaria  or  mercury  in  lues.  For 
information  on  this  subject,  we  refer  our  students  to  Technique 
and  Physwh(jy  of  Static  Currents. 

The  efficiency  of  a  static  machine  will  depend  a  great  deal  on 
the  attention  devoted  to  it.  It  does  not  recjuire  much  care,  f)Ut 
what  it  does  require  must  not  be  neglected.  A  few  minutes 
daily,  a  general  overhauling  once  a  year,  with  attention  every 
month  or  two  to  the  chemical  in  the  case,  will  keep  a  static 
machine  in  first-class  order  and  always  ready  to  generate 
a  current. 

51.  Doctor  Snow  uses  the  wave-current,  particularly  in 
two  diseases,  as  follows  : 

**Impotency,    or  sexual    neurasthenia,    on    account    of    its 


♦W.  J.  Morton,  M.  D.,  New  York  Medical  Record,  December  9, 1899. 
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association  with  hypochondria,  is  favorably  influenced  by  the 
psychical  effects  of  the  wave-current.  The  local  vibratory 
action  of  a  strong  current  applied  in  the  rectum  may  often 
b0  felt  to  the  end  of  the  penis.  This  administration  should 
be  continued  for  at  least  20  minutes  and  may  be  followed 
by  application  of  sparks  to  the  perineum  and  friction  sparks 
to  the  penis  if  the  case  demands  it.  The  tonic  nutritional 
effects  of  the  treatment  is  certainly  one  of  which  the  physician 
can  conscientiously  make  much  to  the  patient  and  either  cure 
him  by  suggestion  or  the  physical  effect  of  the  current,  or  both. 

**In  the  treatment  of  prostatitis,  acute  or  chronic,  the  idea 
of  suggestive  therapeutics  fails,  but  the  results  of  the  wave- 
current  administrations  in  these  cases  is  triumphant  indeed. 
The  application  should  be  made  by  electrode  about  5  inches 
in  length  and  f  inch  in  diameter,  being  concave  on  the  anterior 
surface  to  conform  to  the  convexity  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
length  will  be  sufficient  to  reach  the  seminal  vesicles  and 
include  them  in  the  administration. 

*The  spark-gap  in  these  cases  should  be  regulated  as  in  all 
painful  and  inflammatory  conditions — gradually  increased  as 
tolerance  permits.  The  tolerance  of  the  current  in  this  region 
should  allow  the  use  of  a  spark-gap  of  from  0  to  12  inches 
before  the  close  of  earh  administration. 

''The  effects^  on  thr  local  condition  are  to  promptly  relieve 
all  symptoms  of  congestion,  pressure,  and  irritation.  As  a 
rule,  these  cases  of  neurasthenia  need  no  other  treatment,  and 
are  relieved  of  the  nervous  condition  immediately  on  the 
institution  of  trt^atnient.  The  iin})otence  arising  fr()m  sexual 
neurasthenia,  in  which  there  is  lowered  cellular  vibrations  for 
which  strychnin  and  like  remedies  are  })reseril>ed,  is  greatly 
benelited  by  the  administration  of  heavy  sparks  down  the 
spine,  and  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  center  controlling 
these  organs.  This  treatment  should  also  he  supplemented 
by  sparks  applied  to  the  muscular  system,  generally  for  its 
beneficial  effects  in  metabolic  processes  and  for  its  invigorating 
effects  on  the  nervous  system  generally.  It  is  a  fact  that  heavy 
sparks  applied  over  any  of  the  organs  have  the  power  to  modify 
the  function  of  the  organ. '* 
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STRICTURES 

52.  All  strictures,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  body  they 
occur,  are  obstructions  or  a  narrowing  of  the  caliber  of  the  part 
caused  by  pathological  formations  of  new  tissue-elements.  These 
pathological  conditions  may  be  within  the  caliber  or  outside 
surrounding  it.  Such  formations  take  up  a  certain  space  and 
encroach  on  the  walls,  pressing  from  the  circumference,  thereby 
diminishing  the  caliber,  or  lumen,  of  the  part  affected.  These 
structures  are  generally  of  a  fibroid  nature;  but  they  may  also 
be  plastic  bands  passing  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  Surgeons 
use  different  means  in  the  treatment  of  this  obstruction,  which 
in  many — we  may  say  in  most — cases  do  not  cure  the  patient, 
because  the  new  pathological  formation  is  not  removed.  We 
depend  entirely  on  the  absorption  of  this  pathological  formation 
by  electrolysis  for  a  sure  cure. 

The  chemical  action  of  electrolysis  causing  the  absorption  of 
proliferated  cell-elements  is  based  on  well-known  principles  of 
electrophysics,  and  its  action  is  similar  in  all  cases.  But  this 
action  is  so  little  known  by  the  medical  profession  and  is  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  a  chapter  giving  in  detiiil  the 
action  of  electrolysis  is  inserted  here  that  the  student  may 
become  familiar  with  this  important  subject. 


ELrECTKOIA'SIS 

53.  Definition.  —  Ekcirolysia  is  the  decompositi(m  of  a 
compound  body  in  solution  by  an  electric  current — a  chemical 
decomposition.  The  body  to  be  decomposed  must  be  a  con- 
ductor and  possess  certiiin  elementi?  to  be  an  electrolyte,  and  as 
a  compound  body,  must  contain  water  and  a  salt.  Acting  in 
conjunction  with  this  chemical  action  of  electrolysis  is  that  of 
catqphoresis,  which  by  some  authors  is  considered  an  important 
factor  in  electrolysis.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  current,  between  the  elements  from  zinc  to  carbon,  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  or  the  current  from  electronegative  to  electro- 
positive. In  the  external  current,  between  the  anode  and  the 
cathode,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  directly  opposite,  and 
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the  particles  of  the  fluid  gather  at -the  electronegative  pole, 
which  is  the  cathode. 

64.  The  action  of  cataphoresia  is  explained  minutely  hy 
the  following  facte :  The  electrode  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  hattery  is  called  the  anode,  and  the  one  with  the 
negative  pole  is  called  the  cathode.  The  decomposition  of  the 
electrolyte  is  the  splitting  up  of  its  molecules  into  their  element* 
or  atoms,  which  are  called  ions;  hence,  anion*  appear  at  the 
positive,  and  caftoiw  at  the  negative,  pole.  The  ions  may  be 
single  atoms  of  an  element  or  molecules.  Nicholson  and 
Carlisle  discovered  this  process  of  electrical  decomposition  in 
the  year  1800,  and  electrolyzed  water  into  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen; therefore,  the  theory  is  not  new,  and  can  be  found  in  any 
textbook  on  elemenlary  physics  and  chemistry, 

55.  Pure  water  is  not  decomposed  by  the  weak  currents  used 
in  electrotherapeutics,  but  this  difGculty  is  readily  overcome  by 


adding  to  the  water  a  salt,  tlicreliy  nuikiiig  a  compound,  which 
is  a  better  cleclrolyte,  as  it  is  more  rciulily  decomposed  into  its 
elements.  Cuiiiniini  talile  siilt  is  Uhe<l  fi>r  thi.s  pitrjH.sf,  but 
thechlurin  lilwratcil  in  the  diToiiipusitiiin  tiiniiBbw  tlie  |n>sitive 
electrode;  hence,  liic.arboiuite  of  Mida  in  prrtcrabji',  and  a 
5-per-cent.  solution  Im  alinut  rifjlit.  Ki^.  H!  will  bi-ttcr  explain 
the  action  of  the  l■k-t-trl)ly^iN  iu.<idc  the  luilti-ry  ami  at  its  poles. 
The  molccukfi  are  arraiinecl  t^i.  tliat  llic  oxygen  i,s  liiriied 
toward  the  positive  ehrtrode  ,1  in  llie  upper  line,  while  In  the 
lower  line  the  molecules  are  urrangctl  in  a  chain  across  the  li<|uid. 
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The  atom  of  oxygen  nearest  the  positive  electrode  is  thus  liber- 
ated as  free  gas,  and  the  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  combine  with  the 
atom  of  oxygen  directed  to  it  in  the  next  molecule  and  form  a 
new  molecule.  This  action  extends  throughout  the  chain,  and, 
ultimately,  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  of  the  last  molecule, 
having  no  further  molecules  to  split  up,  are  liberated  as  free 
oxygen  gas  at  the  negative  pole  B.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  the  electrolytes  so  decom- 
posed is  at  each  respective  pole,  which  is  polar.  From  experi- 
ments made,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  action  of  electrolysis 
is  at  the  poles.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  poles  of  the 
battery  and  see  first  that  the  galvanic  battery  is  in  perfect 
working  order.  

ACTION    OF    TITE    POLKS 

56.  The  action  of  the  poles  is  very  different  in  electrolysis; 
hence,  each  has  its  own  function.  The  positive  pole  attracts  the 
acids  and  the  oxygen  from  the  tissues,  and  coagulates  blood. 
The  n^ative  pole  attracts  the  alkalis  and  hydrogen,  and  coagu- 
lates albumen  and  causes  absorption.  Hence,  the  positive  pole 
acts  and  bums  like  an  acid,  which  is  not  only  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, but  may  leave  a  hard,  resilient  cicatrix.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  negative  pole  acts  more  like  a  caustic  alkali,  which 
does  not  hurt  so  severely  during  the  application,  and  leaves,  if 
carried  to  excess,  a  cicatrix  that  is  soft  and  retractile.  From 
this,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  tumors 
and  for  strictures  the  negative  pole  should  be  selected.  Elec- 
trolysis requires  the  presence  of  water,  and  that  you  will  find  in 
every  tissue  in  the  human  system. 

As  it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  the  poles,  and  as  we  can- 
not trust  to  the  marks  of  the  instrument-maker,  we  must  always 
ascertain  which  is  the  positive,  and  which  the  negative,  pole. 


TEST8    FOR    TIIK    IDENTITY    OF    EAC:!!    POLE 

57.  We  have  ii\e  princi})al  tests  for  the  identity  of  each 
pole:  (1)  The  water  test;  (2)  the  meat  test;  (3)  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  salt;  (4)  test  by  galvanoscope;  and  (5)  by  the  polarity 
distinguisher. 
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1.  Waier  Test — The  simplest  and  best  method  is  the  experi- 
ment that  we  make  for  testing  the  battery.  Immerse  two 
electrodes  in  the  form  of  platinum  needles  in  water,  and  you 
will  see  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  which  shows  itself  in 
distinct  bubbles,  like  pearls,  around  and  above  the  needle, 
sparkling  almost  like  carbonic  acid  in  an  effervescence. 

2.  Meat  Test, — The  poles  of  the  battery  in  the  shape  of  two 
needles  (platinum  are  best)  are  inserted  in  a  piece  of  raw  fresh 
meat.  After  the  electrolytic  action  has  been  allowed  to  take 
place  for  awhile,  the  difference  in  pole-action  can  readily  be 
observed.  Even  the  application  of  5  seconds  shows  an  effect. 
Five  milliamperes  of  current  shows  different  decompositions  in 
5,  10,  and  20  minutes.  The  positive  pole  has  made  the  meat  black 
around  it — almost  charred  and  destroyed  it  —  while  at  the 
negative  pole  the  color  is  different,  being  nearly  white,  and 
bubbles  of  the  hydrogen  also  appear  like  a  white  froth.  While 
electrolysis  is  in  active  operation  a  hissing  sound  is  heard  at  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  positive  is  noiseless,  blackens  the  meat, 
and  litmus  paper  applied  to  it  shows,  by  its  red  color,  an  acid 
reaction. 

Another  phenomenon  is  the  tenacity  of  the  positive  needle  to 
the  piece  of  meat.  The  needle  at  this  pole  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  meat  and  can  be  removed  only  by  rising  force,  tearing 
away  some  of  the  production  of  electrolysis.  This  is  very 
important  for  the  operation,  as  the  closure  of  blood-vessels  will 
be  reopened  again  by  a  forcible  removal  of  the  needle.  The 
needle,  or  electrode,  at  the  negative  pole  is  so  loose  that  it  will 
drop  out  by  gravity,  which  is  atwt her  proof  of  the  absorbent  action 
at  the  negative  ]>ole. 

A  piece  of  fresh  meat  still  contains  water  enough  to  be  an 
electrolyte,  while  th(^  living  body  in  which  the  circulation  is 
active,  is  better.      A  dried-up  j)iece  of  meat  is  no  elec^trolyte. 

Practical  Expkriments. — We  have  made  on  pieces  of  meat 
and  pathological  specimens,  particularly  witli  carcinoma,  the 
following  exj»eriinent'<: 

(a)  Into  a  piece  of  raw  fresh  pork  two  lar^e  platinum 
needles  were  inserted,  at  a  distance  of  8  inches.  The  current 
from  a  galvanic  battery  of  tliirty-five  cells  was  allowed  to  pass 
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for  15  minutes,  after  which  time  the  meat  Iwtween  and 
around  the  needles  was  thoroughly  changed  into  a  soft  pulp. 
A  weaker  current  caused  changes  accordingly;  the  current  of 
tive  cells  produced  distinct  efTects  in  5  seconds,  twenty  cells 
in   1  second. 

(6)  Into  a  piece  of  meat  containing  .i  hone  in  its  center,  the 
needles  were  inserted  at  a  distance  of  2*  inches  from  each  other. 
One  lai^e  platinum  needle  waa  then  connected  with  the  positive 
ixile,  while  two  small  steel  needles  were  connected  with  the 
negative  pole.  These  needle*  were  inserted  close  to  the  bone, 
and  one  directly  into  the  bono-cells.  Tlie  galvanic  current  of 
thirty-five  cells,  in  15  minutes,  produced  changes  in  tlie  entire 
tissues,  BO  that  even  the  bone  around  one  negative  needle  was 
entirely  destroyed.  Moritz  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  has  electrolyied 
with  perfect  success  the  bony  tumor  of  a  boy's  forearm,  but 
needed  for  it  118  s^nces. 

3.  DfcainjKmtitm  of  a  Salt. — If,  for  instance,  a  solution  of 
iodid  of  potassium  be  sulijected  to  electrolysis,  one  equivalent 
of  hydrate  of  potassium  wilt  be  liberated  at  the  negative  pole, 


K(o*-.rflrrt«  ,(f 


showing  that  the  jtotJtBsiuin  liberated  from  combination  with 
tlie  iodin  hiis  cuniliiiied  witli  some  of  liic  surrounding  water. 
Tbifl  can  he  illustrated  by  simply  holding  both  juiieB  in  the 
solution  while  tlie  galvanic  battery  is  in  action,  or  heller  in  a 
U-shapod  vessel. 

This  esperiment,  however,  is  more  strikingly  demonstrative 
and  original  when  made  in  the  following  manner:  Two  small 
gta«8  rials  are  filled  willi  a  solution  of  iudid  of  potassium. 
The  bottoms  of  the  vials  are  substituted  by  jiieceB  of  pig's  bladder, 
the  necks  are  then  stopped  by  c-orks,  through  wliich  platinum 
wiree  run,  one  end  of  each  being  immersed  in  the  solution  and, 
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the  other  attached  to  a  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery.  Both  vials 
so  closed  are  placed  in  a  dish  of  water;  they  are  6  inches  distant 
from  each  other.  There  is  no  communication  between  them 
except  the  water,  and  as  long  as  the  battery  is  at  zero,  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  solution,  which  is  transparent  and  undis- 
turbed. A  change,  however,  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  battery 
begins  to  act.  Only  six  cells  are  in  circuit,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately in  the  vial  connected  with  the  positive  pole  streaks  of  yellow 
appear,  and  in  about  6  minutes  the  vial  contains  only  a  dark, 
yellow  fluid,  which  is  the  iodin  set  free  at  this  pole.  At  the 
negative  pole  the  contents  of  the  vial  remains  clear,  only 
bubbles  of  froth  welling  up.  This  is  the  hydrogen  set  free 
from  the  water.  The  result  of  this  electrolysis  is  iodin, 
oxygen,  and  hydriodic  acid  at  the  positive  pole,  while  at  the 
negative  pole  we  find  hydrogen  and  potassium.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  introduce  iodin  into  the  tissues  from  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodid,  it  is  first  necessary  to  decompose  the  potas- 
sium solution  by  means  of  positive  electrolysis,  and  then  con- 
nect the  decomposed  solution  to  the  negative  pole,  making  the 
positive  pole  indifferent. 

If  this  same  experiment  is  tried  with  a  faradic  battery,  no 
change  whatever  takes  place  in  the  solution.  This  is  another 
j)roof  that  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  faradic,  and  that  for  the  electrolysis  a  galvanic 
current  only  can  be  used. 

Any  compound  body  or  salt-solution  can  be  similarly  electro- 
lyzed  or  dec()ni})osed,  which  may  he  illustrated  as  follows:  In  a 
solution  of  sulfate  of  coj)j)er  the  positive  pole  will  attract  sul- 
furic acid  and  oxygen;  the  negative,  copper  and  hydrogen.  In 
a  chlorid-of-sodiuni  solution,  chlorin  will  go  to  the  positive, 
and  Hodiuni  to  the  negative,  pole,  etc. 

4.  Test  h[i  (idlvanoscopc  {or  M'dUammeter) . — If  the  two  elec- 
trodes are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  needle  will 
dellcct  toward  the  positive  pole. 

5.  l*(dnritii  (listiiKjuisJier  is  a  simple  and  practical  test.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  Oersted  principle,  that  the  magnetic  needle 
tends  to  assume  a  position  at  ri^'ht  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current.     This  small  instrument  shows  the  i)ositivepole 
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by  the  appearance  of  the  red  color  in  the  fenestra  as  soon  as  the 
poles  are  held  in  contact  with  the  instrument. 

58.  Non-conductors  are  chalk,  fat,  oil,  rubber,  dry  gases, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  substances.  Success,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  organic  quality,  form,  and  composition  of  the 
neoplasm  of  the  stricture.  Blood  and  muscular  tissues  are 
good  electrolytes;  hence,  strictures  readily  yield  to  the  electro- 
lytic treatment.  Fibrous  tissues  are  more  or  less  decomposed 
by  the  current,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  elements  which 
enter  into  their  composition.  If  the  parts  to  be  acted  on  are 
devoid  of  water,  the  electrolytic  action  will  be  slow,  because 
water  or  moisture  is  necessary  and  forms  one  of  the  real  elements 
of  successful  decomposition.  Chalk  being  a  non-conductor,  it 
follows  that  calcareous  strictures,  which  are  dry  and  brittle  in 
their  narrow  caliber,  will  not  yield  well,  if  at  all,  to  the  action 
of  the  electrolysis. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  different  properties  of 
the  poles,  each  of  which  possesses  its  own  specific  powers, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  for  the  destruction  of 
strictures,  the  negative  pole  must  he  selected. 

59.  The  next  important  question  that  arises,  and  which  is 
a  valuable  factor  for  successful  treatment,  is,  What  is  the  best 
material  to  be  used  on  the  negative  i)ole?  We  should  select 
hard  metals,  those  that  stand  in  no  danger  of  being  decomposed 
or  easily  oxidized;  hence,  platinum,  gold,  and  silver  are  best, 
but  lead,  tin,  or  brass  do  well. 

The  specific  action  produced  by  electrolysis  in  the  treatment 
of  stricture  has  received  different  names.  This  diversified 
nomenclature  has  produced  C()nsideral)le  misunderstanding,  and 
time  has  done  little  to  remove  the  confusion  and  obscurity  in 
which  the  action  of  electrolysis  is  still  involved.  Dirtrieux 
calls  it  electrochemical  cauterization.  Dittel  names  it  a 
chemical  galvanocaustio.  It  seems  that  all  who  have  written  and 
experimented  on  the  subject  mean  the  same  thing,  but  express 
it  differently.  This  diversity  in  the  nomenclature  has  pro- 
voked the  criticism  of  the  editor  of  that  special  department  in 
Virchow's  **Yahresbericht.''     Dutrieux,  he  says,  depends  for 
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the  action  of  electrolysis  on  the  caustic  effects  of  the  negative 
pole,  which  leaves  a  soft  and  less  retractile  cicatrix,  and 
wonders  that  Newman  relies  on  chemical  absorption  as  an 
effect  of  the  electrolytic  action. 

That  the  same  thing  is  meant,  is  evident  from  the  previous 
statement,  as  well  as  from  the  description  of  the  modus  oper- 
andi by  Mallez  and  Tripier,  who  lay  great  stress,  and  rely  on 
the  chemical  and  not  on  the  caustic  effect  that  would  result 
from  the  application  of  the  positive  pole  or  the  approximation 
of  the  two  poles.  With  such  a  definition,  which  is  taken 
from  Mallez  and  Tripier,  why  the  French  surgeons  call  the 
action  ^^par  la  galvano-caustique  chimiqu€^^  cannot  be  understood. 

60.  Next,  the  term  absorption  must  be  defined,  as  some 
may  object  to  it  as  not  definite  enough,  or  understanding  that 
it  pertains  only  to  the  action  of  lacteals.  Webster's  definition 
of  absorption  is  as  follows:  **The  process  or  act  of  being  made 
passively  to  disappear  in  some  other  substance  through  molecu- 
lar or  other  invisible  means,  as  the  absorption  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  etc.,*'  and  such  is  the  action  exactly,  as  we  will  see 
hereafter. 

The  negative  pole  acts  as  a  caustic  alkali.  If  increased 
tension  is  used,  it  will  destroy  tissue;  but  mildly  applied,  it 
acts  as  a  chemical  absorbent  on  the  altered  tissue  and  restores 
the  part  to  its  normal  condition.  No  one  would  think  of 
curing  a  stricture  by  cauterization.  The  history  of  that  treat- 
ment in  uterine  diseases  has  left  too  many  i)ainful  remi- 
niscences. The  gynecologists  loudly  protest  against  a  treatment 
that  has  proved  so  mischievous  and  unfortunate  in  uterine 
diseases,  and  this  applies  equally  well  to  attempts  to  follow  it 
in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra. 


STUKTirUKS   OF    TIIK   ITRETIIRA 

(>  1 .  The  positive  slatt^nient  is  here  made  that  these  strictures 
will  be  radically  vuvvd  by  electrolysis,  which  removes  the  j)atlio- 
logical  tissue  in  every  instance.  As  proof  of  this  statement  the 
following  statistics  are  introduced.  We  have  successfully  used 
this  method  of  electrolysis  in  the  treatment  of  urethral  strictures 
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in  mnrp  tlmn  2,(XX)  cases,  which  ia  not  a  large  number  tor 
30  years'  active  service,  ant!  would  average  not  more  than  iive 
cases  per  month.  Eight  years  ago  we  puhliahed  a  compilation 
of  1,765  successful  cases  in  the  practice  of  fifty-four  different 
operators,*  mentioning  their  names  and  favorable  opinions  of 
the  said  method.  In  the  same  number  of  the  journal  in  which 
this  was  published  appeared  an  editorial  from  which  the  follow- 
ing ia  quoted:  "ThestfllisticB  acmnmlated  by  Doctor  Newman, 
if  all  were  re|)orted,  would  cover  a  list  of  over  2,()00  cases  of 
urethral  stricture  treated  by  the  electric  method.  In  the  face  of 
such  s  maps  of  positive  evidence,  one  is  tempted  to  explain  the 
dissent  existing  by  the  application  of  the  personal  efjuation. 
8till,  every  one  has  the  right  of  opinion  and  free  expression;  and 
if  the  opi>onents  of  this  method  desire  it,  the  columns  of  the 
Times  and  Register  are  equally  at  their  service."  No  state- 
ments of  dissent  have  been  sent;  the  writer  gave  documentary 
evidence  for  everything  stated,  which  wiis  investigated  and  found 
correct  by  an  impartial  committee  of  the  American  Electrothcra- 
peutic  Association,  who  reported  acciirdmgly.  Many  of  these 
patients  have  been  kept  under  observation,  have  been  reexam- 
ined after  years,  and  no  relapse  followed.  Today,  after  an 
interval  of  25  years,  most  of  these  can  he  found  stating  that  they 
have  kept  well  without  having  had  a  relapse.  In  a  few 
instances  a  jiatient  returned  after  years  with  a  new  ailment, 
mostly  of  the  prostate  or  bladder,  but  never  had  a  stricture  in 
the  same  place,  which  had  been  cured  by  electrolysis.  During 
these  years  we  have  never  lost  a  }>atient  by  death  while  under 
treatment  for  a  stricture. 

Death,  however,  followed  in  every  instance  known  to  us  when 
a  patient  gave  up  the  electrolytic  treatment  by  us  for  the  sake  of 
undergoing  a  urethrotomy,  which  in  these  cases  was  never  per- 
formed by  us,  hut  by  most  skilful  surgeons  of  unquestionable 
ability,  who  did  the  work  well.  The  operators  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  fatal  result,  but  we  must  accuse  the  system.  The 
causes  of  death  in  these  cases  were  mostly  se)^>sis  iind  uremia, 
after  a   secondary   hemorrhage.     Cystitis  and  suppression   of 

'Times  and  li«gister,  April ."!,  18»3. 
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urine  had  preceded.  Nowadays  the  Btrongest  advocates  of  ure- 
throtomy will  not  promise  a  cure,  and  patients  so  operated  on 
will  remain  patients  until  the  end  of  their  lives.  Any  incision 
either  heals  by  first  intention,  which  makes  the  caliber  of  the 
same  size  as  before  the  operation,  or  if  the  divided  surfaces  are 
kept  apart  a  cicatrix  by  granulation  is  the  consequence,  which  is 
worse  than.it  was  before  the  cutting.  It  is  useless  to  give  the 
details  of  these  cases,  which  were  received  only  by  courtesy  of 
the  operating  surgeon,  and  only  refer  to  cases  known  to  us. 
Other  methods  may  cure  certain  strictures  that  are  simply 
contractions  within  the  urethra,  but  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  fibrous  pathological  conditions  of  induration,  invading 
tissues  around  and  outside  the  urethra,  and  even  the  cavernous 
and  spongy  bodies  can  be  removed  by  cutting,  divulsion, 
or  dilatation. 

62.  Definition  of  Urethral  Stricture. — Writers  have 
described  different  kinds  of  stricture,  and  all  have  spoken 
of  a  spasmodic  stricture,  which  we  consider  a  most  unfor- 
tunate mistake*  ^^  Where  there  is  failure  to  pass  a  sound 
through  the  urethra^  it  can  only  indicate  either  unskilful  manipxda- 
tion,  organic  stricture^  or  a  tortuous  ureOira  frovi  prosUitic  enlarge' 
menty^^  A  spasm  is  a  temporary  action,  dependent  on  other 
causes,  and  should  not  be  called  a  stricture,  besides  the  successful 
treatment  must  be  diiferent.  For  our  i)urpose  we  can  acknowl- 
edge only  an  organic  stricture,  which  is  a  permanent  stricture 
dependent  on  pathological  conditions.  Therefore,  the  definition 
of  an  organic  stricture  should  be  a  permanent  narrowing  of  the 
caliber  of  the  normal  urethra,  which  either  exists  in  the  urethra 
itself  or  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  canal.  In  most  cases, 
pathological  formations  of  fibroid  plastic  material  accunuilate, 
grow,  and,  by  taking  a  space  for  themselves,  crowd  against  the 
canal,  thereby  diminishing  its  caliber.  Sometimes  we  find  tlit  so 
submucous  infiltrations  in  all  parts  of  the  penis,  except  in  the 
cutaneous  covering;  they  may  cause  a  very  long  stricture  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  urethra  appear   as   nuilti}>le   strictures. 


♦K.  W.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.   S.,  "The  Dieeam^P  of  tlie  Male 
Urethra." 
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Ck)in plications  may  add  violent  spaani  to  an  organic  stricture, 
and  then  need  a  difTerent  treatment  for  either.  Such  stricturee 
ulwuyB  begin  with  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
uretlira,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease, 

(>3.  Etiologfy, — The  cnuse  is  ahnoet  always  an  infiamma- 
lioo.  This  may  occur  from  any  olistruction — traumatism — but 
as  a  rule  it  results  from  the  long  continued  discharge,  the  codhc- 
ijuence  of  a  chronic  urethritis.  During  the  course  of  an 
urethritis,  stricture  may  be  caused  by  too  strong  injections,  the 
use  of  instruments,  or  even  i-atheterization.  However,  all 
strictures  are  the  cons«iuence  of  an  inflammation. 

64.  Symptomatologj-, — As  a  rule  there  is  &  general 
malaise,  a  gleety  discharge,  frequent  micturition,  uneaslQess, 
hcaitntion,  delay,  pain,  and  scalding  on  voiding  urine,  the  stream 
of  urine  is  getting  smaller  by  d^ees,  later  on  it  has  less  force, 
and  may  only  dribble  away.  The  prostate  gland  may  become 
involvwl;  also  a  vesical  catiirrh  causing  an  alkaline  urine,  which 
getfl  cloudy,  and  by  degrees  becomes  luuded  witli  phosphates, 
ropy  mucous,  pus,  and  blood.  The  con8e<iuencee  in  time 
arc>  moro  dangerous,  the  bladder  dilates,  gets  paralyzed,  stag- 
nant urine  aecunmlates,  fills  the  ureters,  affects  the  kidneys, 
and  finally  the  retention  uf  urine  may  end  fatally. 

€5.  Bla^jrnnsls.  —  Patients  go  to  the  physician  not  for  the 
treatment  of  the  stricture,  but  because  they  are  troubled  with 
unpleasant  symptoms  that  should  cause  the  doctor  to  8US|H.'cttbe 
disease.  The  diagnosis,  however,  can  only  Ije  made  correctly 
by  a  careful  examination  with  good  instruments.  The  differ- 
ential diagnon^ia  is  nevertheless  important,  and  the  following 
maladies  have  particularly  tu  be  considered  and  excluded: 
granular  urethritis,  chancroids,  syphilis,  gouty  concretions, 
spasm,  prostatitis,  vesical  caturrh,  neuralgia,  calculus,  tumors, 
abscesses,  hemorrhoids,  fissure.s,  and  other  rectal  diseases.  A 
sniall  stream,  for  instance,  docs  not  always  indicate  a  stricture, 
particularly  if  it  appears  suddenly  and  is  tem]iorHry.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  cases  tliat  have  Iwen  sent  U)  us  by  gOfMi  practi- 
tioners for  treatment  as  strictures  proved,   on  examination,  to 
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be  other  diseases,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  diagnosis  is  not 
as  easy  as  may  appear. 

66.  History. — The  history  of  the  operation  of  urethral 
stricture  by  electrolysis  is  brief.  Several  attempts  were  made  as 
early  as  1847;  other  operators  have  followed  in  Germany  and 
France  with  imperfect  instruments,  and  often  the  wrong  pole 
was  applied,  patients  thereby  not  being  benefited.  A  graphic 
description  of  the  wrong  method  has  been  made  by  a  celebrated 
surgeon,  who  stated  that  he  himself  used  the  positive  pole  at  the 
stricture  with  so  strong  a  current  that  he  destroyed  it  in  one 
sitting  by  cauterization.  No  wonder  that  he  did  not  cure  his 
patient  and  condemned  the  electrolysis.  French  operators  of 
the  old  method  called  it  a  galvano-caustique,  which  also  proves 
that  they  intended  to  cauterize  with  strong  electric  currents. 
Such  mistakes  are,  in  part,  the  reasons  why  some  make  objec- 
tions to  a  method  they  do  not  understand.  We  have  practiced 
this  method  since  1866  and  improved  the  instruments  during 
the  succeeding  years.  The  electrodes  to  be  described  here 
were  densed  by  us  about  1870.  Literature  of  the  subject  has 
increased  and  many  successful  cases  have  been  reported  by 
oj)erat()rs  here  and  in  Europe,  and  many  enthusiastic  converts 
have  been  made. 


plIYSlOLO(iICAL     KFFEC'T     OF     ELECTROLYSIS     ON     MUCOUS 

MEMBRANES 

67.  The  contact  of  the  positive  pole  with  the  mucous  lining 
liy  a  metal-bull)  electrode  cuusch  great  pain.  The  electrol- 
y.sis  thus  applied  feels  and  acts  similarly  to  a  strong  vegetable 
acid,  destroys  tissue,  and  is  not  easily  borne.  But  if  the  nega- 
tive pole  is  used  with  the  same  electrode,  no  j)ain  follows  the 
application,  provided  the  current  is  not  too  strong;  it  thus 
produces  a  sensation  of  pricking  and  burning. 

If  a  limited  electrolytic  power  be  selected  and  api)lied  by  the 
usual  method,  the  current  is  gradual  and  slow  in  its  action,  and 
we  observe  the  following:  (1)  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
urethra  is  often  covered  with  an  alkaline  secretion.  The  electro- 
lytic action   coagulates   it   in   a  semisolid   mass.     The    same 
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result  may  be  observed  if  tho  alliumen  of  an  egg  be  submitted 
to  tile  action  of  both  poles.  (2)  Iii  the  alisenoe  of  tbiH 
awrelioii,  moisture  only  being  present,  a  general  Btimiilntion 
taken  place.  (3)  Agitation.  (4)  Lifting  and  liMWoning  of 
epillielium.  (5)  Attraction  and  diflintegration.  (G)  Coagwla- 
tion  of  alkalis.  (7)  The  epithelium  ehrivels,  (8)  The 
epitlielium  is  detached  and  losL  (9)  Mucoue  lining  dries  and 
gradually  changes  color  from  a  pinkish  red  Ut  white.  ( 10)  The 
caustic  action  begins  to  take  effect  and  causes  slow  alisorption, 
Tissue  is  absorlwd  and  disappears.  (11)  Tbe  metallic  extrem- 
ity of  the  bougie  insinuates  itself  in  the  deeper  tissue,  produ- 
cing a  depression.  (12)  The  electrolytic  action  linving  made  a 
passage,  tbe  albuminous  secretions  nn  the  walls  of  the  urethra 
are  actetl  on  by  the  negative  pole,  coagulating  it,  and  liearing 
resemblance  to  boiling  froth. 

Electrolysis  may  become  caustic  in  its  action  if  too  strong 
currents  are  used,  destroying  tissue  and  leaving  a  denuded  sur- 
face l>ehind,  which  in  the  bcAling  process  throws  out  plastic 
lymjdi,  Oils  up  tbe  cavity,  and  forms  solid  and  adherent  walls. 
If  jwwerful  electrolysis  is  used,  it  rapidly  opens  a  passage;  tbe 
perforation  thus  made  forms  a  scab  vn  the  wall  of  the  urethra. 
To  illustrate  this  physiological  effect  and  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  the  battery  used,  a  few  experiments  made  on  dogs 
may  illustrate. 

Experiment  1. — A  good-sized  dog  was  placed  under  chloro- 
form, merely  for  tbe  puri)ose  of  operating  and  observing 
without  lieing  interrupted  by  the  animal's  struggles.  The 
application  was  made  on  the  external  mucous  lining  of  the 
penis,  which  was  pushed  forwards  in  frout  of  the  sheath.  To 
the  positive  pole  of  a  40-cell  galvanic  battery  was  attached  a 
forceps,  with  which  the  lower  (lortion  of  the  penis,  where  the 
prostatic  portion  is  situntt^d,  waa  (irmly  held.  This  prevented 
the  penis  from  slipping  back,  and  tbe  elTect  of  the  positive 
pole  could  be  oljserved.  Tbe  negative  pole  connected  with  the 
wire  was  a  silver  bougie,  egg-shaped,  tbe  size  cor  res  jmn  ding  to 
No.  0  wire  gage.  The  circuit  was  completed  by  brin);;ing  the 
bougie,  as  the  negative  pole,  in  contact  with  different  parts  of 
the  penis.     Distinct  effects   were   produced   in   the   following 
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time:  Five  cells  produced  distinct  effects  in  6  seconds;  ten  cells, 
in  2  seconds;  twenty  cells,  in  1  second. 

When  all  forty  cells  were  used,  a  boiling  commenced  imme- 
diately, smoke  arose,  a  hissing  sound  was  heard,  a  froth  was 
formed  around  the  point  of  the  bougie,  and  a  hole  was  pro- 
duced in  a  short  time.  The  effect  produced  by  the  two  poles 
differed  widely,  and  could  be  observed  as  follows:  The  positive 
pole  had  caused  a  destruction  of  parts  in  an  uneven,  ragged 
manner;  the  surface  looked  like  an  ugly  sore  of  a  yellow  color, 
mixed  with  gray  at  the  margin.  It  stimulated  somewhat  the 
ulceration  of  a  chancroid.  At  the  negative  pole  was  seen  only 
points,  small  in  circumference,  of  a  whitish  color;  even  a  little 
of  the  pinkish  hue  was  left,  and  there  was  no  destruction  of 
tissue.  A  smooth  surface  was  presented,  but  the  normal  lubri- 
cating moisture  had  given  way  to  a  dry  state.  This  dryness  at 
the  negative  pole,  and  the  destruction  of  tissue  with  an  ulcer- 
ating surface  at  the  positive  pole,  gave  rise  to  a  partial 
phymosis  afterward. 

Experiment  2. — A  dog  was  prepared  as  in  the  first  experi- 
ment. The  positive  pole,  by  means  of  a  forceps,  firmly  held 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  penis  far  back,  where  the  prostate  lies. 
A  bougie,  of  an  egg-sliiipcd  form,  connected  with  the  negative 
pole  was  introduced  into  the  urethra,  2\  inches  deep.  Then 
the  electrolysis  was  used  with  all  forty  cells  at  once,  and  con- 
tinned  for  20  seconds.  A  boiling  was  distinctly  seen  and  heard 
around  the  nc^gatiyc^  pole;  at  the  i)ositive  pole  a  destruction  of 
tissues  and  an  ugly  sore  was  produced  exa(;tly  as  in  the  first 
experiment.  The  dog  felt  sick,  had  no  apju'tite,  and  could  not 
urinate  for  2  days.  The  malaise  was  increased  by  the  sore 
and  the  addition  of  the  destruction  at  the  positiye  pole,  again 
caused  an  inflammation  and  phymosis.  After  2  days  the 
obstacle  in  the  urethra  gave  way  at  once,  the  plug  formed  by 
the  electrolysis  popped  out,  the  dog  passed  water  mixed  with 
blood,  and  it  finally  made  a  good  recovery. 

Many  other  experiment's  hiwi",  been  made,  an<l  all  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  explainc-d  before.  The  last  experi- 
ment was  only  made  to  ascertain  th(.'  tolerance  of  a  strong 
current  as  a  therapeutical  agent     This  experience  has  proved 
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conclumvely  that  the  means  (if  curing  Btrictures  conaisU  maialy 
in  using  weak  currents.  Mischief  may  be  duno  t'y  strong 
cnrrcnta,  which  destroy  tissue  rapidly  instead  of  causing  cheni- 
icaJ  decomposition. 

EXAMINATION    OF    STRUTUBKSt 

68.  When  the  narrowod  caliber  of  the  urettira  first  attracts 
Uit)  atlentiun  of  the  patient,  the  physidan  must  at  the  Erst 
examination  decide  it  tlie  cause  of  it  depends  on  an  infiamiiia- 
tion  of  the  mucous  lining  or  on  the  new  plastic  formations 
around  the  urethra.  In  the  first  instance,  the  caliber  of  the 
urethra  is  narrowed  by  the  product  of  inflammation  thrown 
out  by  exudation  internal  to  the  mucous  lining.  The  case  may 
bo  complicated  hy  the  presence  of  more  or  less  granulations, 
whereas  in  the  latter  caae  the  cuHber  is  lost  by  the  pressure  on 
the  altered  parts  and  heteroplasia  of  the  deeper  submucoua 
tissues.  The  knowledge  of  this  pathological  condition  is  & 
fact  of  much  value  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  applica- 
tion of  electrolysis;  if  this  ie  understood,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  both  the  current-strength  and  the  Juration  of  its  application 
should  be  increased  in  order  to  penetrate  the  tissues  to  produce 
absorjrtion.  Certain  facta  should  lie  inquired  into  concerning 
the  history  of  the  case,  such  as  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  former  diaeases,  inherited  diatheses,  i>€culiar  dyscraaia, 
complications,  etc,  Having  ascertained  this  history,  and  noted 
carelully  all  Us  details,  the  investigation  is  still  further  con- 
tinued hy  direct  examination  of  the  stricture  in  the  following 
majiner:  (1)  By  instruments  and  digital  transmission;  (2}  by 
exact  raoHsurement ;  (■'!)  by  ocular  inspection. 

6!).  Examination  by  Instrumenis  and  UlKltal 
Trans  mission. — The  exploring  instruments  transmit  to  the 
fingers  certain  sensations,  which  experience  soou  classifies,  and 
which  culminate  in  a  highly  tactile  expertness.  The  best 
instrument  for  this  preliminary  exploration  is  the  whalebone 
bougie  :\  l)Oule,  which  has  a  small  olive-shaped  bulb  and  a 
slender  neck  that  odds  lu  its  tiexihility  without  losing  a 
certain  atiflness.  Such  an  exploring  instrument  gives,  from 
its   peculiar  shajie,  a  delicacy   of   touch  not  to  be  obtained 
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from  any  other  known  instrument.  It  defines  with  professional 
certainty  the  nature  of  the  stricture,  and  the  progress  of 
altered  tissue  can  be  ascertained  and  defined  with  a  compara- 
tively small  experience,  and  with  great  certainty. 

According  to  the  sensation  transmitted  to  the  fingers,  the 
progress  of  the  stricture  can  be  ascertained  and  four  stages 
recognized  as  follows:  The  first  stage  conveys  a  feeling  of  velvet 
or  velveteen;  the  second,  paper;  the  third,  parchment;  and  the 
fourth,  cartilage.  In  the  normal  state  of  the  urethra,  the  bougie 
glides  with  comparative  ease  over  its  moist  mucous  lining.  The 
skilled  finger  will  readily  detect  any  alteration  or  deviation; 
its  comparative  and  relative  severity  and  the  slightest  encroach- 
ment on  its  normal  standard  will  be  revealed.  The  velvet 
touch  represents  a  slight  alteration  only;  the  paper  touch 
represents  the  inflammatory  stage;  the  parchment  touch  repre- 
sents fibrous  tissue;  the  cartilage  touch  represents  calcareous, 
or  callous,  deposit,  and  signifies  the  worst  form  of  stricture. 

By  the  use  of  the  olive-shaped  whalebone  bougie,  the  defects 
or  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  urethra  along  its  whole  tract 
is  soon  detected.  The  instant  the  bougie  enters  the  stricture,  a 
peculiar  feeling  is  manifest  to  the  fingers  of  the  operator;  its 
penetration  is  announced  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty;  there 
is  a  }H'culiar  grasp  —  "a  taking  hokl'^ — winch  is  distinctly  felt 
on  t'litering  or  withdrawing  the  bougie. 

70.     Kxanilnatlon     by    Meiisiirement.  —  In    order    to 

ascertain  with  certainty  the  exact  locality,  lengths,  size,  etc.  of 
the  stricture,  we  introduce  into  the  urethra  a  sound  as  large  as 
the  meatus  will  admit.  Bv  this  maneuver  we  ascertain  at  the 
beginning  of  our  manipulation  the  norujal  caliber  of  the  urethra. 
The  sound  is  then  pushed  gently  forward  until  we  reach  the 
stricture.  That  being  accomplished,  we  carefully  note,  in 
inches,  by  actual  measurement,  the  (Hstance  of  the  lirst  stricture 
from  tin;  meatus.  Next,  we  ascertain  how  large  a  sound  the 
stricture  will  allow  to  pass;  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  stricture.  Having  dis- 
covered the  available  soimil,  the  exploration  is  continued  until 
the  whole  of  the  stricture  has  come  under  notice.     If  any  more 
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Btricturee  are  discovered  during  the  investigation,  they  are 
measured  in  the  same  manner  hb  the  first.  A  note  of  this 
topography  is  made  and  carefully  recorded,  hecauee  in  all 
future  operations  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the 
impediments  is  of  extreme  importance  for  theirproper  treatment, 
'i'he  measurement  of  a  stricture  can  also  he  made  with  a 
urethronieter.  Newman's  urethrometer  is  curved  and  can  be 
introduced  into  the  hladder.  Another  instrument  for  measure- 
ment is  the  urethrograph,  invented  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Stewart,  which 
gives  an  exact  drawing  of  the  \irethral  canal  on  paper  like  the 
sphygmograph. 

71.  Exaniluatloii  hy  Ocular  Ineiiectlon. — Oculttr 
inspection  hy  the  urcthroHcinie  will  reveal  important  facts, 
such  as  form  and  color,  character,  or  any  complication  hy 
which  the  case  may  he  surrounded.  The  form  of  stricture  ia 
not  of  necessity  always  annular;  the  contraction  may  vary  and 
assume  many  different  forme.  Thus,  there  may  be  irregular 
slits  of  different  sizes,  and  in  all  directions,  oval,  round,  si^uare, 
triangular,  and  serrated  —  in  fact  of  infinite  variety. 

A  fact  of  vast  importance,  ami  an  extremely  valuable  factor 
in  the  diagnosis,  is  the  following:  When  tlitt  tube  of  the 
endoscope  is  withdrawn  from  the  urethra  after  an  exploration, 
if  the  stricture  is  senl^ibly  indurated  and  especially  if  it  be  a 
slight  one,  the  canal  closes  immediately  behind  it  witli  great 
abruptness,  a  circumstance  which  is  in  striking  contraiit  with 
the  gradual  closing  observed  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  jnstru- 
ment  from  a  healthy  uretlira.  After  a  careful  and  minute 
examination  is  made  and  the  state,  fize,  etc.  of  the  urethra 
duly  noted,  a  plan  of  action  and  future  treatment  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  previously  enunciated  is  concluded  on  and 
immediately  carried  out.  In  manipulations  in  the  urethra  or 
bladder,  all  surgical  prei'autions,  it  is  needless  to  say,  should  be 
scrupulously  observed. 

UIFFERENCE    OF    METHODS 

72.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  methods  practiced 
with  regard  to  the  battery  ueeil,  their  element«,  the  Huids,  the 
correct  electrodes,  the  pole  as  the  working  electrode,  the  strengtli 
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of  the  current,  and  the  duration  and  the  interval  of  the  s&inceB. 
Then  the  intended  effect  as  a  system  has  to  be  considered, 
whether  an  electrolytic  or  a  cautery  action  is  wanted,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  From  experiments  made,  observations  of 
other  operators,  and  a  large  personal  experience,  we  have  come 
to  a  conclusion,  and  therefore  recommend  only  one  procedure, 
as  follows:  Electrolytic  action,  by  mild  currents,  from  batteries 
with  small  cells  containing  weak  fluid.  This  current  produces 
gradual  chemical  absorption  when  properly  constructed  elec- 
trodes are  skilfully  manipulated,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

73.  The  Armamentarliim. — This  consists  of  a  good 
galvanic  battery,  with  conducting-cords,  one  or  two  handle 
electrodes  as  the  indifferent  pole,  a  few  binding-screws,  one 
milliamperemetor  and  rheosUit,  a  bougie  ^  boule,  filiform 
guides,  and  four  sets  of  Newman's  uretliral  electrodes.  These 
instruments  suffice  for  our  treatment,  and  the  sound  electrodes 
may  be  procured  by  installments  as  recjuired.  As  auxiliary 
instruments,  may  be  mentioned  an  urethrometer  and  an 
urethroscope. 

74.  Tbe  Galvanic  Battery. — This  must  be  selected  for 
the  j)roduction  of  mild  electrolysihi.  A  battery  presenting  a  large 
surface  and  l)ig  cells  is  unsuitable,  as  it  will  cjiuterize  more 
rapidly  and  more  intensely  than  a  caustic.  By  using  a  super- 
abundance of  electric  current,  induced  by  a  large  surface,  with 
the  hope  of  augmenting  its  s])liere  of  action,  too  much  inllam- 
mation  is  induced,  destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissues  Uikes 
place,  suj)j)Uration  supervenes,  and  the  disease  is  thus  aggra- 
vated. The  current  should  never  he  strong  enough  in  its  action 
to  lead  to  destruction  of  tissue;  it  should  he  conline<l  to  an  effort 
to  restore  the  affected  ])arts  to  their  normal  condition. 

In  its  ap})lication,  the  current  of  j)roj)er  strength  should  ])e 
confined  solely  to  the  diseased  locality.  This  is  not  always 
easy  to  accomplish  with  the  batteries  at  connnand,  and  some 
failures  on  record  mav  )>e  mainlv  due  to  their  «lrf(Mts;  one  of 
the  most  imj)ortant  is  the  want  of  thor(»ughly  controlling  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current.  In  the  sel(cti<jn  of  the  l)attery, 
the  following  points  are  important:     (Ij  The  tension  of  the 
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current  rnust  be  niigmented  gradually  cpII  liy  cell,  without  nriy 
interruption  or  nliiiking  of  the  ciirront,  and  the  patient  will 
liiinily  pdrreive  the  IncreaHe  of  tonsion  that  can  be  used.  (2) 
The  quantity  of  electricity  must  be  redueeil  In  a  point  Bufficient 
to  produce  the  most  intense  action  on  a  very  liniited  surface. 
(3)  The  cells  must  be  email  and  the  surface  of  the  elements  in 
proportion  lo  the  coIIb  in  order  to  absorb  only  and  not  to  destroy 
liiutues  or  cauterize.  (4)  Shocks,  interrnptiona,  and  pain  to  the 
patient  must  be  avoidexi.     The  fiuid  ueod  must  not  be  too  strong, 


ful  more  diluted  than  ordinarily  used.  Any  good  instrument 
that  has  the  described  qualities  can  be  used  as  a  portable 
battery.  We  have  constructed  a  '20-cell  Iwitlery,  which  baa 
already  been  described.  In  the  office,  a  mlmtet.  Fig.  18,  ia  very 
Berviceable.  We  have  cells  in  the  basement  and  the  dial  in  the 
office  ns  a  wall-cabinet.  The  latter  has  a  pin  for  each  of  the  forty- 
four  cells,  a  current-changer,  an  interrupter,  and  the  upper  part 
u  an  ohmmeter.     Below  the  interrupter  are  the  binding-posts 
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for  the  two  poles.  On  the  left  side  are  the  switches;  the  one 
on  the  left  is  for  the  constant  current,  the  second  is  for  the  inter- 
rupter, and  the  third  connects  the  galvanic  current  with  the 
milliam meter,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  scale  of  the  milliammeter  is  read  by  reflection  of  a  mirror. 
There  is  an  independent  set  of  cells  with  extra  binding  for  other 
purposes. 

75.  Bougie  a  Boule.  — This  is  the  best  exploring  instru- 
ment that  transmits  to  the  finger  certain  sensations,  which 
experience  soon  classifios,  and  which  culminate  in  a  highly 
tactile  expertna«?s.     This  instrument.  Fig.  19,  is  made  of  whale- 
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Fio.  19 
Bougie  d  BoiiU 

bone,  has  a  small  olive-shaped  head  and  slender  neck,  which  adds 
to  its  flexibility.  It  is  used  to  explore  the  urethra  and  find  the 
number,  nature,  and  size  of  strictures — the  real  topography. 

76.     Filiform  guided  are  used  to  prevent  false  passages, 
over  which   the  tunneled   electrodes  run  with  perfect  safety. 


Fig.  20 
Filijorm  Guide 

When  the  passage  is  very  nniall  and  tortuous,  the  filiform, 
Fi^^  20,  by  its  flexibility,  will  ada])t  itself  to  tlie  urethra  and  can 
he  intnulueed  into  the  l)la(l(l(T.  This  instrument  must  be  man- 
aged with  care,  so  tliat  it  does  not  turn  on  itself;  it  must  be  with- 
out a  blemish  or  bend;  tlu^  end  must  be  {)erfect  and  not  split, 
avoi<lin^  the  danger  of  the  electrode  running  into  tlie  divided  parts 
and  thereby  beting  arrested.  Any  s])asin  of  the  ne<*k  of  the 
bladder  may  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  filiform  into  that  viscus. 


KI.KCn^RODKS 

77.  Electrodes  are  the  most  important  feature  for  the  treat- 
ment of  urethral  strictures.  After  many  trials  and  experiments 
the  following  conclusion  has  l>een  reached:  Sounds  (electrodes) 
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for  the  correct  exploration  of  the  urethra  must  be  either  entirely 
flexible,  or  stiff  and  unyielding.  To  the  first  class  belong 
Nelaton's  and  Jaques's,  which  adapt  themselves  to  the 
curves  and  inequalities  of  the  urethra.  These  may  answer  for 
certain  cases,  but  are  not  applicable  for  electrolysis  as  a  rule. 
The  type  of  the  second  class  of  explorers  is  the  steel  sound. 
The  operator  has  it  in  his  power  to  guide  the  sound  where  he 
pleases;  it  will  not  diverge  from  the  course  it  is  directed  in;  it 
is  firm,  never  yielding.  If  the  sound  makes  a  false  passage, 
the  operator  is  held  and  made  responsible.  It  is  best  to  have 
a  short  curve  for  the  guidance  of  the  operator's  hand.  The 
old  fashioned  large  curves  were  mistakes,  and  did  mischief. 

The  surface  of  the  electrodes  must  be  smooth  and  well 
insulated,  and  without  any  inequalities.  The  only  points 
not  insulated  and  acting  as  conductors  are  the  terminals,  to 
one  of  which  the  conducting-cord  from  the  battery  is  attached! 
The  other  terminal  is  acorn-shaped,  or  olive-shaped,  for  passage 
through  the  strictured  urethra.  A  conical  end  is  objectionable 
and  would  spoil  the  operation.  For  instance,  if  the  instrument 
is  a  No.  10  and  its  conical  end  tapered  equal  to  a  No.  7,  the 
electrolysis  naturally  cannot  enlarge  the  stricture  to  a  caliber 
large/  than  No.  7.  When  the  conical  end  has  passed  and  is 
free,  the  thicker  part  of  the  instrument  hangs  grasped  by  the 
constricted  part  of  the  urethra  and  cannot  follow  into  the  place 
nor  push  its  extremity;  or,  in  other  words,  the  No.  10  cannot 
occupy  a  space  of  size  of  No.  7.  As  the  only  factor  of  reliance 
in  this  treatment  is  the  electric  j)ower  of  absorption  and  not 
force,  it  is  evident  that  the  egg-shaped  bulb  answers  best. 

The  length  of  this  bulb  extremity  is  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  instrument;  for  a  No.  11  French  scale,  the  end  is  ^^  inch, 
for  a  No.  21  French,  f  inch,  etc.  We  have  devised  four  dif- 
ferent electrodes,  which  are  known  as  A^^eivman^s  electrodes. 


XEWMAN'S    ELECTIIODES 

78.  EgfiT-Shaped  Electrotie. — The  regular  electrodes  for 
all  ordinary  cases  have  a  short  curve  and  an  egg-shaped,  Fig.  21, 
metallic  bulb  at  the  working  end,  while  at  the  other  end  there  is 
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a  round  wire  rod  for  the  binding-screw  of  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery.  These  are  the  only  parts  not  insulated.  The  rest 
of  the  electrode  must  be  well  insulated,  smooth,  and  without 
inequalities.  A  conical  bulb  is  objectionable  in  most  cases,  as 
we  depend  on  the  electrolytic  power  of   absorption,  not  on 


Fig.  21 
Effg-Shapfd  Etectrtjdt 

force.     The  set  consists  of  Nos.   11,  14,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  26, 
28  of  the  French  scale. 

79.  The  Acorn  Set. — These  are  for  use  in  the  first 
6  inches  (»f  tlie  urethra  in  cert^iin  cases,  and  consist  of  Nos.  15, 
17,  20,  22,  25,  27,  French.  They  are  without  a  curve,  short, 
and  the  bulb  is  acorn-shaped,  Fig.  22.  Sometimes  it  is  desira- 
ble to  gain  ground  by  entering  the  contraction  first  with  thei)oint 
of  the  electrode,  in  ohUt  to  follow  easier  with  the  larger  part  of 
the  acorn;  here,  this  form  will  do  good  work.  The  action 
of  tlif  flcctrolysis  dfjieiuls  on  tlu'  lar^rot  diaint-UT  of  the  bulb 
in  tli(.'S(;  caM's,  niul  d<»('s  most  service  k)\\  the  witlulrawal  of  the 
eleetnxle,  when  the  operator  fuels  l»e>t  how  mueh  work  should 
be  done.     It  is  al>o  \\<vx\  wlun  the  stricture  is  near  the  meatus. 


2- 


Fk;.  22 
Acxtrn  Shaind  FJtctnMir 

SO.  The  Tunneled  Kh^et  rode.  Tliest?  are  in  Nos.  0, 
11,  11,  17,  liO,  21,  Fren<h.  Th«  y  are  very  imp<»rtant  f(»r  bad, 
tortuous  strietUK.'s,  and  are  to  bu  usrd  «»iily  bv  the  cxjx'rt  opera- 
tor. The  curve  is  shorter  and  the  e*rL'-sliap«<l  bull*  tunneled, 
so  that  it  mav  be  introduced  over  a  Uliforin  truide,  Fi".  *J.'I 
When  the  strictures  are  tortuous,  these  electrodes  are  safer, 
and  false  passages  are  impossible. 
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81.  The  Combination  Electrode. — This  is  a  tunneled 
eleclroile  cimihiued  with  a  catheter,  Fifj.  24.  When  a  very  tight 
Htrictnre  is  complicateil  with  retention  of  urine,  tho  indicntions 
are  to  remove  the  ot>structi(in  and  draw  off  the  urine  with  the 
same  intitriinient,  as  the  parts  are  too  sensitive  to  tolerate  the  - 
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TmiafUa  ElrHroiie 

introduction  of  Iwo  irjslruTiienls  in  euc^cosBion.  The  (latient 
may  also  ho  heiiefitetl  Uy  washing  out  the  bladder,  all  of 
which  can  Ije  donp  with  one  introduction  of  this  instrument, 
in  which  enee  some  enjall  tjuaiitily  of  water  must  lie  left  in 
the  bladder. 

82,  The  bulbs  of  all  tlie  electrodes  are  just  as  large  as  the 
aiite  they  represent,  not  conical  at  the  end  as  are  the  Ruimds 
usually  sold.  This  makes  a  difference  of  from  six  to  eight 
nunibiTS  botweim  Newman  electrodes  and  the  shop  inslrunient 
in  whirh  the  number  is  expressed  by  the  size  at  the  shaft.  The 
length  of  all  electrodes  is  8  inches  from  the  hulh  lo  the  handle, 
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and  in  almost  all  cases  the  bulb  will  bo  in  the  bladder  after  the 
instrument  has  been  passed  to  the  handle. 

83.  IHfTereuce  in  Sizes  Between  Newman's  Elec- 
trodes niHl  Sounds. — Attention  may  he  called  here  lo  the 
apiwirent  difference  of  the  sizes  Iwtween  Newman's  electrodes 
and  usual  sounds  as  sold  by  instrument- makers.  The  dia- 
gruQB  here  presented  are  made  from  measurements  of  instru- 
ments in  actual  use. 
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Fig.  25  (a)  and  (6)  represents  the  ordinary  steel  sounds, 
which  are  conical  at  the  end,  and  the  number  is  expressed  by 
the  size  of  the  largest  part  of  the  stem,  making  a  real  difference 
of  from  six  to  eight  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment    Fig.  25  (c)  and  (c2)  represents  Newman's  electrodes, 

which  have  their  full 
size  at  the  bulb  end, 
as  numbered.  It  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  in  the  steel 
sounds  a  No.  38  is, 
at  its  conical  end, 
only  a  No.  29,  this 
tapering  end  making 
a  difference  of  four 
and  nine  numbers, 
respectively.  There- 
fore, the  No.  32— 
French  scale — New- 
man's electrode  is  as 
large  at  its  end  as  the  No.  4G  steel  sound.  Hence,  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  referred  to  is,  in  a  great  measure,  explained 
by  these  diagrams,  especially  in  relation  to  the  result  of  treat- 
ment hy  electrolysis. 


Fig.  25 


M()1>I'S    OPEKAXI3I 

84.  The  object  is  to  produce  the  solvent  action  of  the 
alkahs  and  tlie  disintegrating^  effects  of  diffused  hydrogen. 
Th(?  art  of  applying  eh'ctrolysis  successfully  consists  in:  (1) 
using  the  correct  strength  of  the  electric  current;  (2)  applying 
th(!  respective  poles  in  the  right  place;  {'I)  selecting  tlie  size, 
shape,  and  material  of  the  electrodt*;  (4)  regulating  the  duration 
and  intervals  of  Seances;  (o)  avoiding  any  hemorrhage  by  adjust- 
ing the  current  and  careful  manipulations. 

85.  Electrolysis  applied  with  a  mild  current  will  cause 
absorption  only — a  galvanic  chemical  al^sorption — while  a 
strong  current  will   burn,   cauterize,   or    even  destroy  tissues. 
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Therefore,  the  operator  niUHt  ktinw  what  effect  he  wishes  to 
produce,  and  graduate  the  strength  of  his  current  accordingly. 
The  manflgement  of  the  operation  must  he  such  that  every 
poesible  mitthap  is  anticipated  and  prevented. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  made,  the  stricture  examined  and 
uieaaured  with  the  bougie  A  boule  (as  previously  explained), 
the  history  taken,  the  topography  of  the  urethra  well  ascer- 
tained, and  a  plan  made  for  the  treatment  and  operation,  a 
full  knowledge  is  attained  of  what  is  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  advisable  to  operate  on  the  same  day;  it  is 
belter  to  have  one  day  intervene  between  the  preliminary  exami-' 
nation  and  the  operation.  Genito-urinary  surgery  is  generally 
applied  too  severely,  and  often  causes  new  inflammation 
instead  of  allaying  it.  It  ia  also  well  to  try  the  patient's 
susceptibility  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  assure  him  that  be 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  weak  current  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
as  most  people  are  not  familiar  with  other  effects  than  shocks. 
Much  is  gained  if  the  patient  comee  to  the  operation  fresh  in 
mind  aiid  body,  nithont  any  nervous  depression. 


86.  The  posture  that  the  patient  should  assume  during  the 
operation  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance;  according  to  his 
convenience  he  may  stand,  sit,  or  lie  on  his  back  with  his 
shoulders  elevated  and  his  knees  drawn  up.  Anesthelica  are 
not  used,  for  no  pain  should  be  caused,  and  the  patient  should 
be  conscious,  so  that  be  can  express  his  sensations.  In  excep- 
tional cases  of  great  nervous  irritiibility,  an  injection  of  cocain 
— a  3-  or  4-per-cent.  solution — or  any  anodyne,  may  be  used. 
It  is  stiil  better  to  have  the  patient  himself  insert  a  rectal 
suppository  1  hour  before  the  operation.  Such  a  suppository 
may  be  composed  of  extract  of  belladonna,  }  to  J  grain; 
aqueous  extract  of  opium,  1  grain,  with  a  vehicle  of  gelatin 
or  cocoa-butter.  These  anodynes  are  only  tor  irritable,  ner\'ou8 
patients,  otherwise  they  are  not  necessary,  as  the  operation 
should  not  cause  any  pain.  All  preparations  must  have  been 
made  before  operating.  The  galvanic  batt«ry  must  have  been 
previously  tested  in  all  it«  connecUuns,  so  as  to  ascertain  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  poles  have  been  marked  correctly  by  the 
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manufacturer.  The  n^ative  metal  electrode  must  be  wanned 
and  lubricated  with  glycerin,  and  the  other  end  connected  by 
a  binding-screw  with  the  cord  of  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery.  The  milliammeter  must  be  well  connected  between 
the  battery  and  the  patient  with '  modern  appliances.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  fulfil  aJl  these  details  deliberately, 
carefully,  and  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  in  order  to  secure 
success.  Antiseptic  precaution  must  be  observed  particularly 
with  the  instruments  to  be  employed. 

87.  For  ordinary  strictures  the  rule  is  to  select  an  electrode 
that  is  three  numbers  larger  than  the  size  of  the  stricture, 
French  scale.  For  very  resilient  strictures,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  an  electrode  one  or  two  numbers  larger.  However, 
there  are  exceptions,  which  are  governed  by  indications. 
When  all  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made,  the 
electrode  is  selected,  lubricated  with  glycerin,  which  is  a  con- 
ductor, and  then  introduced  into  the  urethra  until  the  bulb  is 
arrested  by  the  stricture.  It  is  also  well  if  a  mark  hsfi  been 
made  on  the  stem  of  the  electrode,  to  indicate  the  distance  of 
the  stricture  from  the  meatus,  thereby  making  certain  when  the 
bulb  end  has  reached  the  beginning  of  the  stricture  according 
to  the  measurements  previously  made.  The  positive  electrode, 
wet  with  either  hot  water  or  salt-water,  and  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  is  to  be  held  firmly  against  the 
patient's  skin,  either  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  abdomen, 
the  thigh,  or  some  other  part,  to  complete  the  circuit.  At  this 
stage  of  the  procedure,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  positive 
pole  touches  only  the  cuticle  of  the  patient,  and  not  any  metaL 
Rings  or  other  jewelry  will  burn  and  must  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  circuit.  Wiiile  both  poles  are  held  in  this  manner, 
the  current  should  be  increased  from  zero  until  the  patient  feels 
a  warm  and  slightly  pricking  sensation.  This  increase  is  made 
slowlv,  one  cell  at  a  time.  At  the  same  time  the  current  is 
measured  by  the  milliammeter,  and  in  many  cases  3  or  4  milli- 
amperes  will  suffice. 

The  operator  must  keep  the  bougie  steady  against  the 
stricture,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  absorption  is  taking  place, 
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that  the  stricture  yields,  enlarges,  and  the  instrument  slowly 
advances  and  passes  the  obstruction.  At  times  it  will  fairly 
jump  through  the  stricture.  If  there  are  more  strictures  than 
one,  the  bougie  should  be  guided  in  the  same  way  until  it 
enters  the  bladder.  Then  the  electrode  is  to  be  withdrawn 
slowly,  stopping  at  each  stricture,  until  the  electrolysis  has 
enlarged  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  suflBciently  for  an  easy  passing 
of  the  electrode  used,  which  has  to  be  guided  and  withdrawn, 
until  the  first  stricture  has  been  repassed,  when  the  current  is 
again  to  be  reduced  slowly,  cell  by  cell,  to  zero;  and  then  and 
not  until  then  is  the  electrode  to  be  removed.  During  the 
whole  operation  the  electrode  must  be  held  loosely  and  gently 
in  its  place  against  the  obstruction,  any  pressure  or  force  being 
avoided.  The  bougie  will  take  care  of  itself,  doing  its  work  by 
the  electrolytic  action  of  the  current.  It  is  best  to  guide  the 
electrode  with  only  the  thumb  and  first  finger;  sometimes  the 
second  finger  may  be  added.  All  the  fingers  of  the  whole  hand 
should  never  be  used.  Gentleness  must  be  exercised  to  the 
greatest  degree,  as  the  use  of  any  force  will  prevent  the  action 
of  the  electrolysis  and  only  act  as  any  ordinary  dilatation. 
A  stance  may  last  from  5  to  20  minutes,  and  if  the  electrode 
has  not  passed  the  stricture  in  that  time,  it  is  often  better  to 
discontinue  than  to  unduly  tax  the  patient  or  cause  an  irrita- 
tion. The  operator  must  now  see  that  the  battery  is  discon- 
nected and  the  electrode  well  cleansed. 

88.  Each  pin  in  the  circle  of  the  dial  of  the  battery  repre- 
sents one  cell,  and  the  selector  must  be  placed  exactly  on  the  pin 
and  not  on  two  pins,  which  would  make  a  short-circuit  of  these 
two  cells,  (5r  may  make  the  galvanic  current  unsteady.  No  oil 
should  be  used  for  lubricating  the  electrode,  as  all  oils  are  non- 
conductors.  The  use  of  vaseline  is  also  dangerous,  as  it  may  enter 
the  bladder,  cake,  and  become  the  nucleus  for  a  vesical  calculus. 

The  operator,  experienced  in  this  kind  of  manipulation,  is 
always  made  aware,  by  digital  transmission,  of  the  location  of 
his  electrode  and  the  nature  of  the  pathological  tissue  when 
he  comes  in  contact  with  a  stricture.  The  current  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  so  strong  that  it  causes  pain.     Pain 
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is  a  sign  that  either  the  parts  are  in  an  inflammatory  coiiJitioD 
or  that  the  current  is  too  strong,  and  may  cauterize  instead  oF 
absorb.  As  a  rule,  on  withdrawing  the  bougie  electrode,  there 
will  be  around  the  tip  a  frothy,  white  mass,  which  bears  a 
resemblance  to  coagulated  albumen.  This  is  the  hydrogen 
freed  from  the  decomposed  tissues,  and  if  this  niaBS  has  yellow 
streaks  intermingled  with  it,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  stricture. 
At  each  ojreration  only  one  instrument  should  be  introduced 
into  the  urethra,  and  never  two  or  more.  After  the  operation, 
the  patient  must  be  left  unmolested,  no  instrument  used,  and 
no  sound,  or  catheter,  introduced.  Any  instrumental  inter- 
ference will  do  harm  and  spoil  the  success, 

80.  An  interval  of  one  week  muct  be  allowed  before  a 
repetition  of  the  operation  can  be  made,  and  even  a  longer 
time  it  indicated  by  pain  or  other  symptouis.  At  each  follow- 
ing stance  a  larger  electrode  is  used,  generally  two  numbers 
larger.  Such  treatment  must  be  continued  until  tlie  urethra 
hag  recovered  and  resumed  its  normal  caliber,  whatever  this 
may  be.  As  a  rule,  every  patient  may  be  well  content,  if  his 
urethra  admits  a  sound  of  No.  24  French.  Generally,  the 
treatment  must  be  continued  until  the  urethra  has  the  normal 
caliber,  unless  circumstances  contraindicate  the  attempt. 


AFTE  It-E  FFECTS 

90,  After-effects,  like  urethral  fever,  cystitis,  etc.,  do  not 
take  place,  but  will  follow  if  any  instrumentation,  like  cathe- 
terization, is  attempted  after  the  electrolysis.  This  is  another 
advantage  of  the  electrolytic  treatment  over  all  others,  and 
even  Doctor  Bumstead  admits  this  in  his  excellent  work,  snying; 
"  Kither  of  the  modes  of  treatment  (of  strictures)  now  described 
may  be  followed  by  rigors  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms, 
which  are  known  as  urethral  fever,  and  sometimes  terminate 
in  speedy  death."* 

"Bumatead,  "Venereal  Diseases,"  page  300. 
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91.  The  queation  ia  often  asked,  la  the  result  of  the  treat- 
ment an  absorption  or  a  dilatation?  Never — vo  dUntnlimi!  It  is 
a  mistake  to  say  that  the  action  ol  electrolysia  is  a  dilatation, 
or,  aa  aome  author  remarked,  a  modified  dilatation.  It  ia  no 
dilatation  at  all,  hecauae  the  electrode  ia  passed  by  aimply 
holding  and  guiding  it  through  the  stricture.  This  is  done  by 
absorption  and  thereby  causes  an  enlargement  and  restitution 
of  the  caliber.  The  absorption  of  the  fibrous  tisauea  goes  on 
gradually,  relieving  the  stricture  and  enlarging  the  caliber  of 
the  urethra  until  it  is  restored  to  ita  normal  size. 

We  protest  against  electrolyais  causing  any  dilatation,  which 
is  an  entirely  different  process,  in  which  some  kind  of  force  is 
alwaya  more  or  lesa  neceasary,  and  force  in  the  electrolytic 
application  is  always  a  fault.  Opponenla  aometimea  say, 
"Perhaps  it  was  a  spasmodic  stricture!"  We  assert  ijositively 
that  spasmodic  action  must  be  treated  by  the  faradic  current, 
and  that  galvanism  makes  the  spasm  worse.  If  galvanism 
cures  a  stricture.  It  is  a  proof  that  it  was  an  organic  atrictiire. 


CURES   AND    BKLAPSES 

92.  Reports  of  success  hava  been  in  abundance— patients 
have  been  cured  by  electrolyais  and  have  never  had  relapses 
and  remained  well.  Some  patients  have  been  under  obaerva- 
tiona  for  over  26  years  without  having  had  a  day  of  sickness  or 
any  relapse.  Have  autopsies  proved  the  absorption?  Yea,  they 
have.  Many  yeara  ago  Dr.  C.  C.  Terry  presented  a  specimen 
to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  which  proved  that  elec- 
trolysis had  restored  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra  to  a 
normal  state.  Our  experience  is  that  autopsies  have  confirmed 
his  ante-mortem  conclusions. 

Statistics  of  successes  of  the  electrolysis  with  no  relapse  have 
been  reported  in  abundance,  mostly  verified  by  documentary 
evidence.  Investigations  of  the  reports  of  our  statistics  have 
been  made.  The  final  report  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Elect  rot  herapeu  tic  Association  for  1893,"  piige  40, 
was  verbatim:  "We  have  examined  the  records  of  Doctor  New- 
man's cases  and  regard  his  conclusions  as  well  sustained  liy  the 
Btalistics,  and  as  far  aa  our  experience  in  this  line  of  work  adds 
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further  testimony,  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  the  contin- 
uous currents  in  resolving  a  large  class  of  urethral  strictures, 
etc.*'  This  report  is  signed  by  Doctors  A.  H.  Goelet,  Wm.  J. 
Morton,  and  W.  J.  Herdman.  That  under  some  circumstances 
some  medical  critics  throw  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the 
statistics,  appears  almost  as  a  wilful  libel. 


93.  The  following  rules,  as  a  recapitulation,  are  a  safe 
guide  for  the  treatment  of  urethral  strictures  by  electrolysis: 

1.  A  good  galvanic  battery  must  be  used,  either  portable  or 
cabinet,  having  certain  qualities  for  electrolysis. 

2.  The  fluid  for  the  battery  should  not  be  used  too  strong. 

3.  Auxiliary  instruments  are  good  to  the  expert,  but  not  so 
necessary  for  the  beginner.  However,  a  milliammeter  is 
imperative. 

4.  A  carbon  electrode  is  used  for  the  positive  pole.  It  must 
be  covered  with  felt  or  absorbent  cotton,  moistened  with  hot 
water,  and  held  firmly  against  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
patient's  hand,  thigh,  or  abdomen. 

5.  The  negative  pole  must  be  used  for  the  absorption  of  the 
stricture. 

6.  Electrode  bougies  are  firm  sounds  insulated  with  a  hard- 
baked  mass  of  rubber;  the  point  is  an  egg-shai>ed  metal  bulb, 
which  is  the  acting  j)art  in  contact  with  the  stricture. 

7.  The  curve  of  the  bougie  is  short;  large  curves  are 
mistakes. 

8.  The  plates  must  be  immersed  in  the  fluid  before  the  elec- 
trodes are  placed  on  the  patient,  and  raised  again  after  the 
electrodes  have  been  removed. 

9.  All  operations  must  begin  and  end  while  the  battery  is  at 
zero,  increasing  and  decreasing  the  current  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, one  cell  at  a  time,  thus  avoiding  any  shock  to  the  j)aticnt. 

10.  Before  oj)erating,  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  to  the 
electric  current  should  be  ascertained. 

11.  The  j)robleni  is  to  absorb  the  stricture,  not  to  cauterize, 
burn,  or  destrov  tissues. 

12.  Weak  currents  at  long  intervals. 
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18.  In  most  cases  a  current  from  2^  to  5  milliamperes  will 
do  the  work,  but  it  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  work 
to  be  done. 

14.  The  stances  should.be  at  intervals  of  one  week,  not 
oftener. 

15.  The  best  position  for  the  patient  to  assume  during  the 
operation  is  that  which  is  most  comfortable  for  himself  and  the 
operator.  We  prefer  the  erect  posture,  but  the  recumbent  or 
others  may  be  taken. 

16.  Anesthetics  should  be  avoided. 

17.  Force  should  never  be  used.  The  bougie  must  be 
guided  in  the  most  gentle  way,  and  the  electric  current  alone 
must  be  allowed  to  do  the  work. 

18.  Two  electrodes  in  succession  should  never  be  used  dur- 
ing one  stance. 

19.  All  strictures  are  amenable  to  treatment  by  electrolysis. 

20.  Pain  should  never  be  inflicted  by  this  operation. 
Therefore,  it  should  not  be  done  when  the  urethra  is  in*  an 
acute  or  even  subacute  inflammatory  condition. 

21.  The  electrode  should  not  be  greased  with  substances 
that  are  non-conductors  and  would  insulate. 

22.  For  ordinary  stricture,  the  size  of  the  electrode  selected 
should  be  three  numbers  (French)  larger  than  the  stricture. 


ADVANTAGES     OF     EI.ECTROLYSIS 

94.  The  advantages  of  electrolysis  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Electrolysis  is  applicable  to  all  strictures  in  any  part  of  the 
urethra.  (2)  It  will  pass  and  enlarge  any  stricture  when 
other  instruments  or  the  skill  of  surgeons  fail,  which  has  often 
been  demonstrated.  (3)  It  causes  no  pain  or  inconvenience. 
(4)  It  is  devoid  of  danger.  (5)  It  is  not  followed  by 
hemorrhage,  fever,  or  other  unpleasant  consequence.  (6)  It 
relieves  at  once.  (7)  The  patient  is  not  prevented  from 
attending  his  daily  work  or  business,  and  can  earn  his  living 
while  under  treatment  without  restraint.  (8)  No  relapse 
takes  place,  if  once  cured. 
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REMARKS    ON    THREE    HUNDRED    CASES 

95*  In  the  selection  of  each  series  is  a  little  difference.  The 
first  hundred  cases  was  reported  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  in  Cleveland,  1898.*  The  principal  feature  was 
to  show  that  no  relapse  of  the  malady  occurred  after  the  stricture 
had  been  cured  by  means  of  the  electrolysis.  As  the  meaning 
of  the  word  cured  may  be  interpreted  by  some  differently  than 
by  others,  it  will  be  more  explicit  to  define  the  njeaning,  viz. : 
no  contraction  of  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  took  place,  and  after 
the  patient  had  been  dismissed  as  well,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
the  same  number  of  sound,  or  catheter,  that  was  used  the  last 
time  in  treatment  would  easily  pass  after  a  year,  or  even  many 
years.  These  cases  were  naturally  not  consecutive  cases,  but 
collected  from  consecutive  cases  for  the  purpose,  and  had  to 
meet  the  following  conditions:  (1)  That  the  patients  be  under 
treatment  regularly,  and  for  a  reasonable  time;  (2)  that  they 
were  to  be  discharged  cured,  or  at  least  so  improved  that  they 
were  content  with  the  result  and  did  not  wish  any  further  treatr 
ment  or  improvement;  (3)  that  they  were  to  be  cases  that 
were  heard  of  afterwards  by  reliable  information;  mostly  by 
reexamination.  Some  of  these  patients  came  repeatedly  for 
such  a  reexamination.  (4)  The  proof  of  no  relapse  was,  that 
the  same  number  of  sound  was  used  in  the  reexamination  that 
passed  the  last  time  at  the  close  of  the  treatment,  that  is,  if  the 
caliber  of  the  urethra  was  enlarged  to  a  No.  26  French,  the 
same  number  passed  again  after  3  to  11  years,  respectively. 

96.  The  second  hundred  cases f  was  selected  in  a  different 
way.  It  consisted  of  the  experience  of  a  later  period,  the 
narrative  of  almost  consecutive  cases  taken  from  the  note- book, 
relating  to  all  such  cases  that  had  remained  long  enough  under 
treatment  to  warrant  a  result  and  in  wbicli  the  necessary 
information  had  been  furnished  and  recorded;  on  the  other 
side,    omitting  cases  that   had   not   been   long  enough  under 

♦Journal  American  Medical  Association,  April  25, 1885;  New  England 
Medical  Monthly,  August,  1885. 

t  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  September  24,  1887. 
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treatment,  or  only  seen  without  treatment,  and  in  which  the 
record  is  suflBcient.  The  patients  were  dismissed  or  stopped 
treatment  themselves  when  they  felt  comfortable  and  well,  had 
a  caliber  of  the  urethra  that  enabled  them  to  void  freely  a  good 
large  stream,  and,  if  they  wanted,  could  exercise  a  sexual  inter- 
course. The  result  of  such  treatment  is  noted  under  the  heading 
*  *Sequel  and  Caliber  of  Urethra  When  Discharged. ' '  The  number 
of  the  electrode  used  is  stated  according  to  the  French  scale. 

97.  The  third  hundred  cases  differs  somewhat  from  the 
first  two,  as  this  is  the  hundred  consecutive  cases  treated  by  us, 
and  even  if  treated  only  temporarily,  the  result  is  stated 
regardless  of  whether  the  patient  remained  under  treatment  long 
enough  for  an  expected  favorable  result  or  left  for  some  reason 
before  being  cured.  Excluded  from  the  consecutive  order  were 
only  consultations,  or  patients  that  were  seen  once  and  came 
for  an  examination  or  diagnosis. 


RECAPITULATION 

98.  The  enlargement  of  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  by  the 
electrolytic  treatment  was  as  follows: 

Strictures  that  admitted  no  instrument  were  enlarged  from 
No.  24  to  28  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  4  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  14  to  28  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  6  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  17  to  28  F'rench,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  7  instrument  were  enlarged  to 
No.  20. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  8  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  21  to  28  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  1)  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  17  to  2S  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  11  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  20  to  28  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  12  instrument  were  enlarged 
to  No.  28. 
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Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  13  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  26  to  28  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  14  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  26  to  28  French,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  15  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  25  to  28,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  17  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  20  to  28,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  18  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  25  to  32,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  20  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  25  to  28,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  21  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  25  to  32,  respectively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  28  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  27  to  30  French,  respec^tively. 

Strictures  that  admitted  a  No.  25  instrument  were  enlarged 
from  No.  30  to  32,  respectively. 

99,  The  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  caliber  of  the 
urethra  varied  according  to  circumstances;  as,  necessities,  wishes 
of  the  patients,  timt*  allowed  for  treatment,  nature  of  the  stric- 
ture, complications,  general  condition  as  to  occupations,  vices  or 
virtues  of  the  patients.  But,  results  must  l)e  considered  very 
good,  even  by  chronic  grumblers,  if  a  caliber  of  an  urethra  can 
be  enlarged  to  a  No.  28  French,  wlien  at  the  first  visit  no  instru- 
ment would  pass,  and  experts  have  tried  in  vain  before.  In 
some  cases,  the  family  physician  had  tried  for  weeks;  in  others, 
celebrated  ])roferisors  were  given  chances  without  being  able  to 
pass  any  instrument,  and  the  disposition  of  the  cases  were  the 
advice  of  perineal  section.  In  some  cases,  this  advice  by  the 
family  physician  was  accompanied  by  a  written  introduction  to 
a  first-class  operator,  etc.  In  all  such  cases,  when  no  medical 
hand  could  pass  the  stricture  with  an  instrument,  it  was  passed 
successfully  by  the  power  of  the  ''electrolysis/'  which  acted  as 
a  chemical  absorl)ent,  and  not  as  a  dilator,  as  some  kind  friends 
have  suggested.  If,  in  these  cases,  dilatation  could  have  been 
used,  why  did  the  experts  and  surgeons  not  do  it?    All  these 
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are  facts  that  can  be  verified  by  reliable  witnesses,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  electrolysis  did  the  work,  which  could  not 
be  done  by  pressure  or  dilatation. 

The  duration  of  the  strictures  at  the  time  the  patients  pre- 
sented themselves  for  treatment  varied  from  3  months  to  53 
years,  and  in  recapitulating  we  find  two  cases  that  had  a  stand- 
ing of  3  months;  three  cases,  6  months;  two  cases,  7  months; 
one  case,  9  months;  nine  cases,  1  year;  eleven  cases,  2  years; 
eight  cases,  3  years;  five  cases,  4  years;  eleven  cases,  5  years;  five 
cases,  6  years;  four  cases,  7  years;  five  cases,  8  years;  three 
cases,  9  years;  ten  cases,  10  years;  one  case,  11  years;  five  cases, 
12  years;  four  cases,  15  years;  two  cases,  16  years;  two  cases, 
17  years;  five  cases,  20  years;  one  case,  23  years;  one  case, 
24  years;  one  case,  32  years;  and  one  case,  53  years. 

100.  The  percentage  of  single  or  multiple  strictures  is  given 
below: 


Series  of  CAses 

Single 

42 

21 
34 

Multiple 

68 
79 
66 
32 

Total  Number 
of  Strictures 

First  hundred  .     .     . 
Second  liundrod    .     . 
Third  liundred .     .     . 
Average  \wr  liiindred 

• 
• 
• 

in 

• 
• 
• 

tlie 

•  •         •          • 

•  •          •          • 

•  •          •          • 

tliree  .     . 

189 

230 

192 

67 

We  may  expect  nearly  one-lialf  of  ])atient.s  presenting  them- 
selves having  single  strictures.  The  increase  of  multiple  stric- 
tures in  these  statistics  niav  arise  from  the  fact  that  more  bad 
cases  were  transferred  to  us. 

101.  The  numlnr  of  strictures  in  one  individual  we  find  as 
follows: 


Number 

of  strictures 

First 

IIuii(lre<l 

( 'uses 

42 

SvCiiiid 

lluii(lrc<l 

(  ases 

7 

1 
2 

Thinl 

Hiiinlrr<l 

(  a8«  s 

:u 
\:\ 
li) 

4 

0 

0 

A  verage 
I'er  ("eiit. 

One  in    .     .     . 

:V2 

Two  in  . 

:;4 

40 

Throe  in 

17 

21 

Four  in  . 

r> 

10 

Five  in  . 

•> 

1 

Six  in     .     .     . 

0 

1 
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102.  The  location  of  the  strictures  was  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  urethra,  froTu  the  meatus  to  more  than  8  inches  from  it,  as 
follows: 


Location 

First 

Hundred 

Cases 

Second 

Hundred 

Cases 

Htrictures  in 

Third  Hundred 

Cases 

At  meatus  or  less  than  1  inch 

from  meatus 

8 

9 

1 

At  1  inch  or    less   than    2 

inches  from  meatus  .     .     . 

12 

12 

5 

At  2  inclies  or  less  tlian  3 

inches  from  meatus  .     .     . 

31 

24 

25 

At  3  inches  or  less  tlian  4 

inches  from  meatus  .     .     . 

25 

41 

31 

At  4  inches  or  less  than  5 

inches  from  meatus  .     .    . 

42 

30 

35 

At  5  inches  or  less  than  6 

inches  from  meatus  .     .     . 

37 

46 

51 

At  6  inches  or  less  than  7 

inches  from  meatus  .     .     . 

24 

40 

30 

At  7  inches  or  less  than  8 

inches  from  meatus  .     .     . 

0 

20 

14 

At  8  inches  or  more  from 

meatus 

10 

8 

1 

Average 


6 
10 
27 
32 
36 
45 
31 
11 

6 


103.  Situation.  — The  greatest  number  of  strictures  were 
from  4  to  6  inches,  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  urethra;  in  the 
membranous  part,  15  per  cent. ;  in  the  prostatic  part,  5  per 
cent.  This  combined  statistic  of  these  three  hundred  cases 
confirms  the  observations  made  at  the  report  of  the  first  series, 
that  strictures  appear  in  every  portion  of  the  urethra,  about 
15  per  cent,  in  the  membranous  and  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
prostatic  portion,  some  of  the  latter  being  of  traumatic  origin. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  there  are  no  strictures 
in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  that  the  largest 
number  are  situated  within  3  inches  from  the  meatus. 

Seances,  intervals,  and  time-treatment  average  exactly  alike 
in  all  series  reported.  From  one  to  ten  operations,  in  some 
cases,  even  more,  were  necessary,  from  which  fact  one  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  average  number  of  stances  was 
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five  to  six  for  each  case.  The  treatment  in  each  case  averaged 
2  to  3  months.  Long  intervals  between  the  stances  and  weak 
currents  are  the  most  important  factors  in  these  operations. 
The  intervals  should  be  once  a  week  or  more,  but  in  case  of 
necessity  may  be  shortened;  each  stance  should  last  from  2  to  10 
minutes.  The  electric  current  is  from  3  to  5  milliamperes  of  a 
good  galvanic  battery,  having  a  steady  current.  Precision  and 
measurement  of  the  electric  current  are  important. 

104.  Objections  —  Unjustly  Made.  —  In  reality  there 
can  be  no  valid  objections  to  the  method  of  electrolysis  in  the 
treatment  of  urethral  strictures,  and  those  that  have  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  come  either  from  men  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
first  physical  laws  of  electricity  or  from  such  as  have  had  a 
personal  interest  or  feeling  in  the  matter.  To  the  latter  class  in 
the  opposition  belong  some  surgeons  of  high  standing,  who  are 
wedded  to  the  knife,  have  not  tested  the  electrolysis,  and  hence 
are  opposed  to  any  innovation.  Most  of  such  objections  are 
unfounded,  based  on  false  theories,  or  are  too  trivial  and  too 
ludicrous  to  be  considered.  Some  have  even  the  stamp  of  mis- 
statements purposely  made.  One  friend  objects  to  the  treatment 
because  it  does  not  always  cure  a  prostiititis  or  any  other  dis- 
charge. Of  course  it  does  not  always.  Discharges  will  only  be 
cured  if  their  existence  is  caused  by  stricture;  but  if  there  are 
granulations,  or  other  causes,  electrolytic  treatment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Some  are  aggrieved  to  hear  that  to  succeed  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  electricity  and  the  handling  of  the 
genito-urinary  instruments.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  a  profession, 
business,  or  even  connnon  labor  that  can  l>e  exercised  without 
an  apprenticeship,  and  in  any  vocation  expertness  is  needed  to 
be  successful.  The  same  objection  could  l)e  raised  to  any 
operation,  or  even  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

A  London  surgeon  does  not  Hke  the  long  intervals  between 
stances,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.  If  necessary  he  may 
operate  at  shorter  periods.  One  distinguisluMl  operator,  who  is 
most  persistent  in  his  opposition  to  this  metliod,  argues  as 
follows:  "Electrolysis  is  a  heat;  heat  hums;  burns  make 
cicatrices;     cicatrices      make      every     stricture     worse;     ergo, 
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electrolysis  is  no  goodi "  Now,  that  Burgeon  bHouW  know  better 
after  having  read  articles  on  the  Bubjw't  and  heanl  explanations. 
It  is  distinctly  advised,  always  practiced,  and  insisted  on  to  use 
weak  currentB  from  2^  to  5  niillianiperes,  bo  ihnt  the  electrolysis 
sets  as  a  chemical  decomposition  by  absorption,  which  never 
burns  or  destroys  tissues.  If  some  sui^eons  use  too  strong  cur- 
rents, or  the  positive,  instead  of  the  negative,  )>ole,  they  make 
gross  mistakes,  must  necessarily  fail,  dratroy  tissues,  and  ruin 
their  patients.  If  professors  and  others  have  made  such  mis- 
takes and  failures,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  but  docs  not  harm  the 
reputation  of  a  good  method  which  is  approved  by  aeknowl- 
edgM  successes  in  a  large  number  of  rases  all  over  the  world. 
It  is,  more  than  ludicrous  to  read  the  report  of  an  operator  that 
haa  the  naivete  to  meaaure  electricity  by  a  thermometer. 


105.  Failures. — As  the  success  is  dependent  on  the 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  there  should  be  no  failures  it  the- 
treatment  is  carried  on  according  to  such  laws.  As  there  have 
been  reports  of  failure  even  by  excellent  medical  practitioners, 
the  cause  must  be  in  either  of  the  following  four  reasons:  (1) 
Incompetence  of  the  operator;  (2)  mismanagement  of  the  case; 
(8)  wrong  diagnosis;  (4)  faulty  instruments. 

1.  Inrom^fteMt  of  Opfralor. — To  succeed,  the  operator  must 
be  an  accomplished  surgeon  and  electrician,  knowing  the  differ- 
ence between  a  galvanic  and  an  induced  current,  in  the  first 
place,  and,  secondly,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  different 
reeulte  obtained  by  each  current  on  animal  tissue.  He  must  be 
an  accomplished  surgeon,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  lightly  intrixluce 
instruments  into  a  diseased  urethral  canal  and  safely  guide  them 
through  all  parts  of  un  abnormal  or  pathological  passage. 

Mmruiuagemfnt. — Others,  though  having  enough  knowl- 
e  of  the  subjei-t,  will  fail  on  account  of  carelessness.     They 
D  not  give  time  to  the  details,  are  without  any  perseverance, 

1  become  easily  discouraged  if  their  first  trials  do  not  give 
1  perfect  results.     From  a  letter  of  a  prominent  physician  it 

8  plainly  shown  that  the  doctor,  in  treating  the  case,  violated 

irly  every  rule  that  would  lead  to  success. 
I  First,  he  passed  an  electrode  that  gave  pain;  pain  should  not 
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be  given  under  any  circumstances.  If  soreness  is  already 
present,  it  should  be  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.  Second, 
he  did  wrong  to  give  an  anesthetic;  where  there  is  no  pain  an 
anesthetic  is  not  required.  The  patient  should  be  able  to 
express  his  feeling  as  a  partial  guide  to  the  operator.  TTiird, 
the  current  used  was  entirely  too  strong.  Fourth,  more  than  one 
electrode  was  passed  at  a  single  sitting.  The  invariable  rule  is 
that  no  two  instruments  should  be  passed,  even  for  several  days 
after  the  operation.  Fifths  2  days  later  an  English  sound  was 
passed,  making  the  stricture  bleed,  which  showed  that  damage 
was  being  done  to  the  urethra.  No.  8  was  selected  after  No.  9 
had  passed  2  days  previously,  which  is  another  mistake.  The 
object  is  to  enlarge  the  caliber  of  the  urethra,  during  each  subse- 
quent sitting.  This  treatment  also  brought  on  two  attacks  of 
urethral  fever,  which  will  never  happen  with  proper  care.  Sixth, 
instead  of  allaying  pain  and  irritation,  the  doctor  made  matters 
worse  by  using  the  sound  and  producing  more  irritation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  mismanagement  the  patient  and 
doctor  were  pleased  with  the  improvement.  One  year  later  the 
operator  wrote,  however,  that  the  case  did  not  turn  out  as  well 
as  he  could  have  wished.  He  acknowledged  his  errors  and 
reported  other  more  successful  cases. 

3.  Wnnu;  DuKjnosla. — This  consists  in  attempts  at  the  elec- 
trolytic treatment  when  no  stricture  exists  or  is  present  or  the 
impossibility  to  i)as8  spasmodic  action  with  electrolysis. 

4.  Fdultij  lastnnnoitH  certainly  may  become  a  cause  of  failure, 
though  an  expert  operator  may  j)artly  overcome  tins  cause  by 
the  skilful  handling  of  even  rude  instruments.  Nevertheless,  a 
careful  man  will  select  the  best  instruments  as  an  important 
factor  to  his  success.  Many  instrument- makers  make  cheap, 
faulty  articles  or  useless  alterations,  in  order  to  compete  with 
honest  work. 

!()(>.  Relapses. — These  do  not  take  placc^  when  the  stric- 
ture has  been  cured  and  the  patient  discharged.  The  reason  for 
such  a  statement  is  that  in  a  cure  the  pathological  condition  has 
been  absorlx^l  by  the  decomposition,  which  is  an  entire  removal 
of   the  stricture  and  its  cause.     The  conditions   for  declaring 
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patients  cured  are:  (1)  The  patients  being  under  treatment 
regularly,  and  for  a  reasonable  time.  (2)  That  they  were  to 
be  discharged  as  cured,  or  at  least  so  improved  that  they  were 
content  with  the  result  and  did  not  wish  any  further  treatment 
or  improvement.  (3)  That  they  were  to  be  cases  that  were 
heard  of  afterwards  by  reliable  information.  Some  of  these 
patients  came  repeatedly  for  such  reexamination.  (4)  That  a 
reasonable  time  had  been  ajlowed  between  the  discharge,  when 
cured,  and  the  reexamination,  which  in  these  cases  was  from 
3  to  11  years,  respectively. 

The  proof  of  no  relapse  was  that  the  same  number  of  sound 
was  used  in  the  reexamination  that  passed  the  last  time  at  the 
close  of  the  treatment,  that  is,  if  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  was 
enlarged  to  a  number  26  French,  the  same  number  passed  again 
after  3  to  11  years,  respectively;  and  at  the  present  time,  patients 
can  be  shown  who,  after  being  cured,  have  been  well  without  a 
relapse  for  26  years. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  electrolysis  of  urethral  stricture  must  and 
will  succeed,  in  proper  hands,  in  every  case  that  is  intelligently 
and  judiciously  undertaken.  The  operation  itself  needs  a  clear 
head,  a  steady  hand,  fingers  that  both  see  and  feel,  and  patience 
and  good  discrimination  in  the  application  of  the  strength  of 
current  and  length  of  sitting.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
there  can  be  no  failures  in  dissolving  the  dense  tissue  that  con- 
stitutes a  stricture,  for  electrolysis  is  bused  on  a  fixed  chemical 
action  of  the  constant  current  on  these  animal  tissues.  Electrol- 
ysis cannot  fail,  but  cyperators  may,  and  do. 


REVIEW  OF  OTHER  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT 

107.  The  above  method  of  electrolysis  for  the  treatment  of 
urethral  stricture  has  been  described  in  detail,  as  it  has  been 
practiced  successfully  in  many  thousand  cases  by  different 
operators  and  is  therefore  recommended.  There  are  other 
methods  that  may  be  used  in  certain  cases,  and  are  mentioned 
here  in  order  that  the  student  may  know  of  such  methods. 

108,  Forrs  liinear  Electrolysis.  —  Fort's  so-called 
lineal  electrolysis  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  like  an 
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elastic  catheter,  with  a  filiform  attachment,  Fig.  26.  Into  this 
catheter,  at  the  lower  end,  is  set  a  triangular  platinum  knife. 
The  shaft  of  the  instrument  has  a  caliber  of  a  No.  11  French, 
and  the  knife  cuts  to  No.  26  French.  A  current  of  from  10  to 
20  milliamperes  is  used  for  a  short  time,  from  10  to  60  seconds, 
during  which  the  knife  is  pushed  through  the  stricture.  This 
instrument  has  a  striking  similarity  with  Doctor  Butler's  instru- 
ment, described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Electrology  and 
Neurology,  New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  October,  1879,  page  95. 
Fort's  operation  is  made  in  one  stance,  and  is  in  reality  a 
divulsion,  and  not  an  electrolysis.  McNamara's  divulsion  has 
done  well  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  has  failed.     More  could 
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Urethral  EUctrotytmr  of  Doctor  Fart 

be  said  about  Fort's  linear  electrolysis,  but  after  ciireful  consid- 
eration, the  conclusions  are:  (1)  That  the  current  of 
10  milli:unj)eres  can  give  very  little,  if  any,  clieniical  decompo- 
sition in  30  Heeoiid.s.  (2j  That  a  strong  current  may  cauterize, 
but  is  not  efTective  in  30  seconds.  (8)  That  the  action  is  in 
reality  a  divulsion,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  not  free 
from  danger.  (4)  That  the  instrument  has  a  similarity  with 
Butler's  device.  (o)  That  the  instrument  is  patented. 
(())  That  the  [)r()cedure  is  not  an  electrolysis,  rather  uncertain, 
and  we  cannot  reconnnend  it. 

lOJ).  Ciinidual  Dilatation. — This  is  an  ideal  tnatinent, 
and  may  succeed  in  some  contraction  of  the  mucous  lining',  hut 
in  an  organic  stricture,  with  new  fihroid  tissues  formed  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  urethra,  it  will  fail.  TIh'  dilatation  acts 
only  temi)orarily  like  an  elastic  hand,  which  retracts  as  soon  as 
the  dilator  is  removed. 

110.  Cutting  <)i)onitlons  (Uretlirotomy ). — These 
can  only  divide  the  obstruction  in  one  line  and  in  one  place, 
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leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  constriction  intact.  Even  if  an 
incision  enlarges  the  caHber,  one  of  two  things  will  follow: 
either  the  divided  surfaces  come  in  opposition  and  then  heal  by 
first  intention,  thereby  restoring  the  stricture  just  as  it  was 
before  the  cutting  operation,  or  the  divided  surfaces  are  kept 
apart  and  stretched,  in  which  case  the  healing  must  take  place 
by  granulations  and  subsequent  formation  of  cicatrices,  leaving 
the  patient  imcured  and  in  a  condition  still  requiring  the  use  of 
a  sound.  This  is  admitted  even  by  the  principal  advocates  of 
cutting  operations.  Some  voices  in  the  j)rofession  have  pro- 
tested against  urethrotomy,  and  such  have  been  mentioned. 

Ill,  Rational  Treatment  of  Strictures  of  the  Male 
Urethra. — John  Harvey  Girdner,  M.  D.,  says:  **From  the 
standpoint  of  antisepsis,  the  operation  of  internal  urethrotomy 
is  a  most  glaring  inconsistency,  and  a  violation  of  the  known 
laws  of  nature,  as  applied  to  this  part  of  the  organism.  You 
cannot  cut  a  stricture  internallv,  without  at  the  same  time  cut- 
ting  some  of  the  sound  tissue  in  its  neighborhood.  Should  the 
patient  escape  these  dangers  of  infection,  the  worst  is  to  follow, 
for  after  this  traumatism,  nature  adopts  her  old  method  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  urethra,  and  deposits  more 
lymph  at  the  seat  of  tlie  stricture  and  in  tlie  adjoining  healthy 
tissue,  which  in  time  organizes,  and  contracts;  and  not  the  old 
stricture,  but  a  tighter  one  is  formed,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
urethra  is  worse  than  the  first." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Tuttle*  said,  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society,  May  25,  1896,  that  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  dilatation  and  internal  urethrotomy  was  wrong.  The 
success  of  internal  urethrotomy  depended,  not  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  cutting,  but  on  the  tlioroughness  with  which  the 
urethra  was  dilated  after  the  internal  urethrotom  v.  Dr.  N.  Senn 
declared  cutting-operations  in  strictures  a  failure,  in  his 
essav  at  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association,  held  October 
28,  1891.  The  ol)jections  to  internal  urethrotomy  are:  (1)  It 
does  not  cure;  (2)  chordee  is  a  frecjuent  sequence;  (3)  the 
mortality  is  about  4  per  cent. 


♦American  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin,  June  6,  1896,  page  794. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA 


GONORRHEA,  OR  URETHRITIS 

112.  In  the  acute  stage  of  this  disease,  very  little  can  be 
done,  as  it  causes  pain  that  the  patient  will  not  endure.  An 
authority  of  France,  Doctor  Doumer,  has  reported  success  by 
the  employment  of  high-frequency  currents. 

Metallic  electrolysis  has  also  been  used  for  the  chronic  form 
of  urethritis.  This  is  possible,  but  we  cannot  recommend  it,  as 
it  may  cause'  severe  contractions  of  the  urethra. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Webster,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  reports*  decided  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea  with  the  faradic  current.  He 
introduced  an  urethral  electrode  into  the  urethra  an  inch,  and 
then  turned  on  a  current  of  faradism,  the  electrode  being  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole,  while  the  negative  pole  was  a 
sponge  held  in  one  hand.  The  pain  was  reduced  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  20  minutes  of  the  faradization  relieved  entirely;  a 
good  night  followed  with  comfort.  Ten  days  were  needed  for  a 
complete  cure,  during  which  time  daily  ap[)lications  of  the 
faradic  current  were  given.  No  sequel  of  gleet  followed,  the 
patients  making  excellent  recovery. 


(iI.EET 

113.  Several  authors  liav(;  reported  ^ood  results  with  the 
faradic  current.  The  late  Doctor  Steavenson,  of  London,  used 
the  negative  pole  in  the  urethra  with  an  lU'ethral  electrode  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole.  Tiie  electrode  connected  with 
the  j)ositive  ])ole  was  placed  on  some  indifTerent  part  of  the 
body,  hut  by  preference  over  the  iunihar  plexus,  as  possihly 
the  etTect  of  tiie  electricity  on  the  nervous  supply  of  the  lU'ethra 
may  he  heneticiah  As  a  rule  the  Ix-nelit  arises  from  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  mucous  niembram;  and  the  glands.  A  sound  may 
be  used,  l>ut  it  is  still  lu'tter  if  a  part  of  ^uch  electrode  is  insu- 
lated and  onlv  -  or  -)  inches  us(  d  for  direct  contact  with  the 
mucous    nienihran<'    of    the    urethra  with    a    current   from  tht 

•Massachusetts  Medical  Joarual,  Vol.  14,  No.  8. 
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fine- wire  coil  of  the  physician's  induction-apparatus.  The  pole 
for  the  urethra  must  be  selected  according  to  nidications,  with 
a  preference  for  the  positive  pole.  The  applications  must  be 
given  for  10  minutes  every  third  day. 

11 4.  Urethritis  Clironlca  Glandularis. — This  form  of 
gleet  has  been  described  by  Oberlaender  as  a  pathological  con- 
dition or  inflammatory  process,  chiefly  in  the  glands  over  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  cavernous  urethra.  The  diagnosis  of  such 
a  state  can  only  be  made  by  an  ocular  inspection  with  the 
urethroscope.  Dr.  G.  T.  Mundorf,  of  New  York,  has  made  a 
study  of  this  disease,  and  written  a  paper  that  was  published 
in  the  Medical  Record,  August  20,  1898.  The  treatment  is 
made  by  electrolysis  through  the  urethroscope  in  a  similar 
manner  as  in  strictures.  The  negative  pole  is  used  in  the 
urethra,  and  the  positive  moist  8j)()nge-electrode  applied  over 
the  abdomen.  A  galvanic  battery  must  be  chosen  just  the 
same  as  in  the  treatment  of  strictures. 

It  is  best  for  the  physician  to  stand  to  the  right  of  the  patient 
(the  patient  being  seated  in  a  reclining  chair),  for  reason  that 
the  steps  necessary  to  the  operation  can  be  followed  more  con- 
veniently. The  endoscopic  tube  is  introduced  to  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra  and  then  slowly  withdrawn  until  a  dis- 
eased glandular  opening  comes  into  view.  The  tube  is  now 
held  steadily  with  the  left  band,  the  sound  is  thrust  directly 
into  the  oj)ening  of  the  duct,  and  the  electric  circuit  is  closed. 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  following  j)henomenon  is  observed,  show- 
ing that  the  electrolytic  action  is  in  play:  A  ring  of  grayish- 
white  loam  is  seen  to  form  around  the  electrode,  somewhat 
obscuring  the  field  of  operation.  At  this  stage  it  is  best  to  dis- 
connect the  current,  remove  the  electric  needle,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  cotton  swab,  dry  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
needle  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  tissues  until  the  current 
has  been  disconnected  at  the  battery,  thereby  avoiding  a  dis- 
agreeable shock.     The  operation  can  then  be  continued. 

The  strength  of  the  galvanic  current  is  about  4  milliamperes, 
and  the  current  is  applied  to  each  affected  gland  for  30  seconds, 
or  until  the  electrolytic  action  has  produced  the  desired  effect. 
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Not  more  than  three  glands  should  be  electrolyzed  during  one 
session.  Between  the  seances  there  should  be  an  interval  of 
4  or  5  days.  Mild  urethral  injections  can  be  given  1  day  after 
the  operation.  Endoscopic  examinations  should  be  made  for 
the  ocular  inspection  and  operation. 


GRAXUI^R    URETHRITIS 

115.  This  disease  has  a  striking  similarity  with  granula- 
tion of  the  eyelids.  Electrolysis  could  be  employed  for  the 
treatment,  but  the  usual  successful  medication  is  a  local  appli- 
cation of  the  diseased  foci  through  the  urethroscope,*  which 
we  have  practiced  for  many  years.  The  following  illus- 
trations may  explain  the  changes  before  and  after  the  local 
application,  which  have  been  made  from  nature  by  an  artist 
who  had  studied  and  graduated  in  a  medical  college.  He  made 
the  sketches  from  nature,  seeing  them  through  the  endoscope. 


EXPLANATION    OF    FIGURES 

In  Fig.  27,  (a)  and  (b)  represent  the  same  spot  before  and  after 
the  Folution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  apj)]ie(l. 

(<i)  represents  the  mucous  lining  of  un^thra  altered  l)y 
chronic,  disease,  thickened,  indurated,  aii<l  of  a  dark,  l)rownish 
color,  (iranulations  are  represented  l>y  the  elevations  and  the 
darker  color. 

(h)  is  the  same  as  (/;).  The  solution  has  changed  the  color 
to  a  whitisli  gray,  but  the  form  is  retained. 

(r)  and  {<l)  represent  the  same  ])la('e  before  and  after  the 
application  of  the  solution. 

In  (r),  the  longitudinal  libers  radiate  from  a  center  to  the 
periphery,  between  which  the  granulations  ar<'  distinctly  s<>en, 
like  strawl>errv   eminences.       The   whole   surface    is    intenselv 


•R.  Nowniau.  "TIk^  Emloscopc  in  riniiiniar  Tn'tlnitis  in  tljt-  Mal«'." 
American  IVactitinncr.  Angusi,   ls71.  Lt.uiyville. 

Fenwick,  "Klectric  Illiiinin;iti«m."  C'lnircliill,  I>)nd<»n,  lias  many 
references  to  the  biblingniph y  n|  endoscopy. 
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inflamed  and  injected  with  blood.  The  structure  is  not  altered 
as  at  (a). 

{(I)  is  the  same  place  after  the  application  of  the  solution 
with  a  glass- brush.  The  whole  surface  has  now  instantaneously 
changed  to  a  pale,  more  normal,  color. 

(e)  represents  a  part  of  the  urethra  restored  to  health  by  the 
treatment.     Two  months  previous  it  looked  exactly  like  (c). 

(/)  represents  the  last  diseased  spot  in  the  urethra,  2  inches 
from  meatus,  to  which  the  solution  has  been  applied  slightly. 
The  color  is  now  paler,  as  in  health. 

(g)  represents  a  large  inflamed  surface  in  the  urethra, 
h  inch  from  meatus,  deprived  of  its  epithelium  and  covered 
with  bloody  exudation.  In  the  middle  is  a  depression — a  loss 
of  substance  that  suppurates. 

(A)  is  the  same  place  after  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
has  been  applied. 


STRICTURE  OF    THE  ESOPHAGUS 

116,  The  treatment  of  caophujeal  strictures  is  almost  the 
san)e  as  those  of  the  urethra,  aiyl  is  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  that  similarity.  Successes  have  been  achieved  by  electrol- 
ysis in  cases  in  which  other  means  had  failed.  Cutting-opera- 
tions from  below  followed  by  gradual  dilatation  have  been 
reported  as  successful,  particularly  by  M.  H.  Richardson,  of 
Boston,  ])rofessor  of  surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  College. 
Gradual  dilatation  by  bougies  cures  only  in  mild  cases,  but  in 
constriction  from  pathological  alterations  must  necessarily  fail 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Professor  H'Jorth,  of  Christiania, 
reported,  at  the  International  Mediail  Congress,  in  Copenhagen, 
a  severe  case  in  which  the  stricture  had  been  caused  by  the 
patient  swallowing  an  alkali.  The  contraction  that  followed 
wiis  of  such  a  nature  that  no  sound  would  pass  below  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  swallowing  was  nearly  impossible. 
Gastrotomy  was  resorted  to,  and  electrolysis  applied  at  the  part. 
The  current  was  commenced  with  5  milliam[)eres  and  gradually 
increased  to  V2.  After  1  hour,  the  electrode  suddenly  passed 
through  the  stricture.     After  an  interval  of  12  days,  a  second 
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application  of  electrolysis  was  made,  after  which  the  patient 
could  eat  and  swallow  both  solids  and  fluids,  and  a  Charri^re 
bougie,  No.  19,  passed  through  the  former  stricture  both  ways, 
from  below  and  above.  Two  weeks  later  the  gastric  fistula  was 
closed  by  operation. 

As  a  rule  the  prognosis  in  esophageal  stricture  is  grave.  The 
elaborate  statistics  by  M.  Petit,  of  Paris,  of  155  operations 
show  only  2  per  cent,  of  cures  and  75  per  cent,  of  deaths. 
Therefore,  electrolysis  in  esophageal  strictures  must  necessarily 
play  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  in  the  future.  Other 
cures  by  electrolysis  have  been  reported  by  various  operators, 
as  Prince,  Butler,  Dickman;  E.  T.  Painter,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
D.    S.   Campbell,  Detroit,  Mich.;  T.  F.  Frank. 

11 7.  Divisions. — Some  authors  divide  esophageal  stric- 
tures into  different  divisions,  which  we  consider  unnecessary, 
and  which  is  confusing  to  the  student.  Among  these  divisions 
is  the  spasmodic  stricture,  which,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
must  be  excluded,  because  an  occasional  spasm  is  no  stricture, 
and  therefore  no  electrolysis  is  indicated.  To  another  class, 
belong  strictures  of  a  malignant  nature,  which  are  almost 
always  hopeless.  Electricity  may  give  a  temporary  relief,  but 
a  cure  cannot  he  ox})ected.  The  remaining  subdivisions  are 
fibrous  and  cicatricial,  which  in  reality  means  the  same  thing 
as  a  stricture  caused  by  an  inflammatory  process,  whether 
acute  or  chronic.  By  organic  stricture  is  meant  the  class  in 
which  the  electrolysis  is  indicated,  and  in  most  cases  will  be 
followed  by  a  cure. 

118.  Etiology. — The  etiolopjy  of  strictures  are  usually  of 
a  traumatic  nature,  caused  mostly  by  the  swallowing  of 
caustics,  like  lye,  oxalic  acid,  corrosive  sui)liniate,  etc.,  all 
of  which  cause  a  serious  inflammation.  If  an  ohj^truction  is 
caused  hy  the  swallowing  of  a  foreign  body,  like  false  teeth, 
which  (rannot  V)e  dislodged,  nobody  would  think  of  applying 
electrolysis,  and  o])erative  measures  are  indicated. 

111).  Diagnosis.  —  Diagnosis  is  made  easily  by  the 
history  of   the  case   and    by  an   examination    willi  a  bougie. 
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which  will  be  arrested  at  the  seat  of  the  stricture.  Modem 
instruments,  with  electric  light,  will  ilhiminate  the  stomach, 
and  such  an  endoscopic  examination  may  assist  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  in  some  cases. 

120.  Instruments. — A  galvanic  battery  described  as 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  urethral  strictures  must  be  used, 
and  firm,  flexible  electrodes  of  different  sizes  complete  the 
armamentarium.  Each  size  must  be  made  in  one  solid  con- 
tinuity. It  is  very  dangerous  to  have  bulbs  of  different  sizes 
that  screw  on  one  stem.  No  bulb  that  screws  is  safe,  as  it  is 
liable  to  unscrew  in  time  and  drop,  which  new  obstruction  may 
cause  the  patient's  death  or  at  least  necessitate  a  dangerous 
operation.  For  each  size,  a  separate  electrode  must  be  made  in 
one  firm  continuity.  The  bulb  is  egg-shaped,  and  soldered  to 
one  end  of  the  wire;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  fastened  to 
the  metal  that  connects  the  cord  to  the  negative  }>ole  of  the 


Fi(i.  js 
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battery.  Around  this  wire  another  is  wound  spirally.  The 
whole  instrument  is  incased  in  a  rubber  tube,  only  leaving  free 
the  ends  where  the  bull)  and  the  connection  for  the  i)atterv  are. 
We  have  devised  a  new  improvement  in  which  the  central  wire 
is  omitted.  Only  a  S])iral  wire  is  used,  which  makes  the  elec- 
trode more  flexible  and  yielding.  The  length  of  the  electrode 
should  be  21  inches. 

121  •  Modus  Operandi. — The  diagnosis  has  been  made, 
the  stricture  found  and  measured,  and  the  size  of  electrode 
necessary  selected.  If  practicable,  an  ocular  ins])ection  with 
electric  light  might  assist  the  diagnosis.  Antiseptic  measures 
can  be  used,  particularly  the  atomizing  of  the  mouth  with  a 
solution  of  boric  acid  or  borolyptol.  The  })atient  is  seated  in  a 
comfortable  chair,  so  that  ho  can  bend  his  head  backwards. 
The  electrode  selected  for  the  operation  and  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  introduced  through  the 
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mouth  into  the  esophagus,  if  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  stric- 
ture. Then  the  patient  takes  the  other  electrode  from  the  posi- 
tive pole  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  This  electrode  may  be 
carbon  covered  with  felt  or  cotton  and  well  moistened.  Then 
the  current  is  turned  on  from  zero,  cell  by  cell,  to  about 
10  milliamperes.  If  the  patient  is  not  inconvenienced  and 
the  stricture  is  very  dense,  the  current  may  be  increased  to 
15  milliamperes.  The  operator  holds  the  bulb  against  the  stric- 
ture with  ease  and  guides  the  electrode  through  the  stricture 
and  then  into  the  stomach,  in  order  to  have  the  whole  track 
well  enlarged.  Then  the  electrode  is  slowly  withdrawn  until 
the  stricture  has  been  passed,  and  the  current  is  diminished 
again,  cell  by  cell,  to  zero,  when  the  electrode  is  entirely 
removed.  During  the  operation  the  patient  must  control  spasm 
and  cough  as  best  he  can,  and  wipe  off  the  saliva  discharging 
from  the  mouth. 

The  seances  can  be  repeated  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The  duration  is 
also  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  may  last  from  3  to  20 
minutes.  Most  patients  cannot  endure  a  longer  period  than 
5  minutes.  At  each  time,  if  possible,  a  larger  sized  electrode 
sh()ul<l  be  used.  The  operator  must  use  frood  j\i<]gnient  and 
care,  and  ix^  directed  1)V  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
tolerance  of  the  })atient. 

We  liave  had  good  results.  Patients  with  stricture  that  could 
scarcely  swallow  milk  or  water  were  much  improved  and  cured 
in  a  !^hort  time.  In  one  case  of  very  had  stricture,  the  })atient 
after  one  application  of  electrolysis  could  drink  well  and  did 
eat  porridge  of  oatmeal;  after  the  second  apj^lication  he  could 
eat  meat.  The  stricture  was  18  inches  from  the  teeth.  The 
electrode  passed  and  advanced  to  lo  inches.  The  electrodes 
must  he  made  more  flexible  than  the  usual  esophageal  bougies 
made  for  gradual  dilatation. 

122.  Electrocauterv  has  been  used  in  these  strictures, 
and  may  succeed  in  some  cases.  Ih^wever,  it  needs  great  care 
and  exj>erience,  and  should  he  made  with  the  assistance  of 
electric  light  for  ocular  observation.     Strictures  in  other  parts 
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of  the  body  have  been  treated  successfully  by  electrolysis. 
They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  Strictures  of  the  female 
urethra  and  stenosis  of  os  uteri;  obstructions  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  often  are  the  cause  of  deafness;  strictures  of  the 
lacrimal  duct,  the  nasal  duct,  and  also  anterior  hypertrophies 
of  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  The  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  described  under  urethral  strictures;  but  details  cannot  be 
given  here,  as  the  diseases  mentioned  have  already  been  treated. 


STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM 

123.  This  disease  is  very  important,  as  it  causes  lots  of 
anxiety,  pain,  and  often  increases  so  much  that  it  is  the  real 
primary  cause  of  death.  In  no  instance  has  electrolysis 
achieved  more  successes  than  in  this  malady.  Excluding  such 
cases  as  have  originated  from  malignant  growths  and  syphilis,  a 
cure  can  be  promised  and  expected  from  electrolysis.  Other 
means  have  too  often  failed,  and  a  necessary  colotomy  is  gener- 
ally a  torture  and  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Dr.  George  H.  Rohe,  of  Baltimore,  says:*  **The  treatment  of 
stricture  of  the  rectum  by  gradual  dilatation  or  linear  proc- 
totomy is  notoriously  unsatisfactory.  All  surgeons  admit  the 
inefficiency  of  the  first  and  the  danger  of  the  second.  In  elec- 
trolysis, we  have  a  safe  and  a})parently  efficient  method  of 
treatment.'* 

Dr.  W.  E.  Steavenson  writes  :t  * 'Strictures  of  the  rectum 
can,  like  all  other  strictures,  be  treated  by  electricity.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  recontraction  or  return  of  the 
stricture,  but,  if  due  to  cancer,  a  fresh  growth  of  diseased  tissue 
is  very  likely  to  tiike  place,  necessitating  a  recourse  to  the  treat- 
ment. Successive  applications  of  electricity  are  far  better  than 
the  deniier  resort  of  colotomy,  and  may  keep  the  intestines 
patent  as  long  as  the  disease  allows  the  patient  to  live.'' 

Endorsed  by  other  ecjually  eminent  authorities,  we  emphatic- 
ally join  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  electrolysis  as  the 


*Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1888,  .page  297. 

t'The  Uses  of  Electrolysis  in  Surgery,**  by  W.  E.  Steavenson,  M.  D. 
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treatment  for  rectal  strictures.  This  opinion  is  further  strength- 
ened by  experience  and  successes,  some  of  which  have  been 
published.*  We  have  successfully  treated  strictures  of  the 
rectum  by  electrolysis  since  March,  1871,  f  and,  as  the  literature 
on  this  subject  records  no  cases  prior  to  1871,  we  believe  we 
are  the  originators  of  this  method.  The  plan  of  treatment  fol- 
lowed in  those  cases  is  almost  identical  with  the  method  of 
treating  urethral  strictures  by  electrolysis. 

124.  Instruments. — The  armamentarium  consists  of  a 
good  galvanic  battery  with  conducting-cords,  handles '  with 
sponge-electrodes  (a  few  binding-screws),  a  set  of  rectal  elec- 
trodes of  different  sizes   and   shapes,  and  ii   milliammeter   to 


Fr(;.  29 

measurf  the  clectrio  (•urr<'nt.  TIr'  tlcctrodfs  liavc  at  inw  cwd  a 
iiH'tal  bulb — ('()j>jK*r  or  brass,  silviT-  or  ni(k('l-])lat<<l.  Tlic 
form  is  flat  or  ('^^-sliap^'d.  Thry  arr  inacb'  in  s<'ts  of  (liiYcrmt 
sizes;  the  Icn^^th  is  from  j  to  1  {  inches,  an«l  the  cimini^niicc 
from  \i;  to  3  inclics.      The  stem  of  the  I'li-ctnxlr,  cxicj)!  at  th«^ 

•Journal  Aim'rican  M«Mlical  AsstMiatioii,  May  17,  ls*.K). 

t'Spt'cimrn  prrstntod  tn    Ni'W   Y«>rk    I'atliological   Snriciv,   April    10, 
1872.     New  York  .Medical  Utcord,  Vol.  Vll,  1872,  pujjr.*  JUs. " 
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extremities,  is  inKulatcd  with  hiird  nr  soft  rubber;  some  are 
flexit)le,  others  stiff.  If  larger  sizos  are  needed,  a  metallic  bulb 
ie  used,  gimilnr  in  s)ia|>e  and  size  to  viiginal  electrudee,  which 
are  from  3  to  5  jnchee  in  circumference. 

The  bi«t  eii'ctriide  (Fig.  29)  tor  eximnnatton  and  treatment 
him  recently  been  devise<l,  which  consista  of  a  bulb  on  a  spiral 
stem,  insulated  with  a  niliber  covering.  The  instrument  will 
accommodate  itself  lo  the  flexures  and  easily  enter  the  colon, 
thereby  increasing  the  field  of  observation.  Undue  force  is 
prevented;  neither  can  the  tube  double  up  or  turn  on  itself.  If 
made  long  enough, it  will  enter  into  the  transverse  colon,  where 
the  bulb  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  in  some  instances  it  can  even 
be  Been  bulging  uut. 

125.  Mwliis  0|>oi"nndi. — The  patient  may  be  placed  in 
the  Sim's  position,  on  the  left  side;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  lithutomy  position,  on  the  hack,  is  preferable,  because 
in  the  examination  and  operation  the  ana'tomical  relations  of 
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nctatn  and  colon  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  can  Iw  better  appre- 
ciated. The  galvanic  battery  is  brought  into  action  with  tlie 
switch  at  zero.  The  sponge- electrode,  wet  witli  warm  water 
and  coimecled  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  is  placed 
firmly  in  the  palm  of  the  patient's  hand,  but  in  some  cases  may 
bo  prosBctI  on  tlie  abdomen  or  thigh.  The  ni^alive  mctid 
electrode  is  lubricated  with  glycerin  and  inserted  to  the  seat  of 
the  stricture,  and  then  the  electric  cum'ut  is  slowly  increased 
from  zero  inUil  the  desired  strength  is  reached,  which  is  aecer- 
taine<l  mainly  by  the  sensation  nf  the  patient.  The  strength 
of  the  curant  allowable  varies  from  5  to  15  or  even  20  milli- 
&Ri|icres,  according  to  the  scat  of  stricture,  the  nature  of  the 
neoplai^m,  the  size  of  the  electrode,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient,  the  rule  always  Wtng  not  to  use  a  strong  current  if  a 
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weak  one  will  accomplish  the  object  The  seance  may  laet 
from  1  to  15  minutes.  No  force  should  be  used;  the  electrode 
should  be  kept  steadily  against  the  stricture,  and  only  guided; 
the  electrolysis  does  the  work  of  enlarging  the  cahber  as  the 
instrument  passes  the  obstruction.  At  the  end  of  the  seance, 
the  current  is  slowly  reduced  to  zero,  and  not  until  then  is  the 
electnjde  tf>  1^  removed. 

It  will  l>e  perceived  that  the  occasionally  stronger  current  in 
this  ojieration  is  the  only  difference  from  the  treatment  of  ure- 
thral strictures.  .Seances  may  be  repeated  in  1  or  2  weeks. 
According  to  circumstances  and  complications  of  the  disease, 
some  mrxlifications  of  the  treatment  may  be  called  for,  one  of 
which  is  the  use  of  needles  in  the  mass  of  the  stricture  instead 
of  the  metal  bulb  at  the  negative  pole.  The  smaller  electrodes 
are  very  flexible  and  long,  the  object  being  that  undue  force  is 
im[>ossibIe  while  being  used.  Some  operators  use  stronger 
currents,  [>articularly  if  anesthetics  are  tised.  Doctor  Earle  has 
used  50  to  100  milliamperes.  We  have  witnessed  an  operation 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hutchinson  where  39  milliamperes  were  well 
tolerated.  If  neoplasms  are  present,  or  carcinoma  is  suspected, 
stronger  currents  are  indicated;  they  may  be  practiced  under 
an  anestlifftic  with  needles  in  the  same  manner  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuniofH.  Such  are  exceptions,  and  in  carcinoma,  an 
improvement  and  even  a  cure  njay  be  effected  if  the  neoplasm 
is  local  and  confined  to  a  small  area  where  the  needles  can 
destrrjy  it. 

12f>.  Ueeupltiilatlon. — In  recapitulating  the  facts  in 
these  cases,  we  find  j^onie  interesting  items.  It  seems  that 
f(;nia]('H  are  more  incliiUMl  to  liave  rectal  strictures  than  males. 
In  :U')7  cases  colle'cted  hy  Charles  H.  Hall,  27'i  were  females  and 
*M  Miah?s.  Ill  twelve  cases  observed  hy  us  only  two  were  men. 
Their  ap's  were  mostly  between  30  ami  40  years,  the  youn^'est 
hi-in/^  21  and  the  oldest  b2.  TIk;  two  males  wen*  coiii})aratively 
youii^r  nnn,  b«in^r  2:;  and  2b  years  old,  respectively.  VA^hi 
eases  wen-  siiinl,.  stri<lun's,  and  f(mr  were  multiple  strictures. 
The  duratiun  of  the  maladv  was  from  b  montljs  to  20 
years.     'Die  causes  varied,   but  hemorrhoids  and   <tonstipation 
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were  important  factors;  other  causes  were  syphilis,  enteritis, 
and  dysentery.  It  is  certain  that  a  rectal" stricture  may  follow 
any  inflammation  of  the  rectum.  One  case  w«ns  complicated  l)y 
five  fistuloe,  commencing  in  the  rectum  and  ending  externally 
in  different  parts  of  the  vulvar  and  gluteal  regions.  As  soon  as 
the  stricture  was  cured,  the  fistula)  healed  without  any  treat- 
ment; two  had  medical  and  the  balance  surgical  treatment,  six 
of  which  had  been  operated  on  with  the  knife.  In  not  a 
single  case  had  the  previous  treatment  been  successful;  some 
were  entire  failures,  and  all  that  can  be  claimed  in  some 
exceptional  instances  was  a  temporary  relief  followed  by 
relapses.  Even  the  most  sanguine  operator  will  admit  that 
proctotomy  must  be  followed  by  the  use  of  a  rectal  bougie  at 
regular  intervals.  If  wc  now  compare  all  other  methods  with 
the  treatment  by  electrolysis,  we  find  that  the  latter  has  at 
least  improved  every  case,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  has 
effected  a  cure. 

Cases  5  and  G  were  certainly  improved,  but  in  the  end  may 
not  i)r()ve  satisfactory;  one  patient  had  too  many  complications, 
and  while  we  have  not  heard  from  her,  we  know  she  could  not 
have  been  permanently  benefited;  the  second  case  (No.  6)  was 
an  aggravated  one,  the  patient  i)cing  too  poor  to  attend  to  her- 
self, or  even  to  come  regularly  for  treatment.  This  case  was 
then  operated  on,  and  she  had  to  use  a  reetal  i)()Ugie  regularly, 
by  which  means  the  stricture  was  kept  from  closing  up  again; 
but  after  4  years  she  had  a  relapse,  with  complications,  and 
finally  died.  Case  S  is  a  })erfect  cure,  and  the  patient  remained 
well  for  lo  years,  which  fact  has  been  graciously  acknowledged 
by  several  surgical  authorities;  while  a  }>aj)illoniatous  growth, 
by  some  jironouneed  carcinoma,  coni})licated  the  case  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  cure  could  scarcely  i)e  exp<'cte(l  by  any  treatment. 
While  two  cases  were  improved,  ten  cases  were  cured  by  the 
electrolytic  treatment,  and,  as  far  as  known,  no  relapse  has 
taken  place,  which  were  from  1  to  10  years,  rc>j)ective]y,  excejit 
one  case,  in  which  nothing  has  \nvu  heard  from.  The  i)est 
results  were  achieved  from  the  same  method  as  us<d  in  the 
treatment  of  urethral  strictures  hv  electro! vsis;  that  means  hv 
metid  bulbs  as  negative,  and  weak  currents  in  intervals.     But 
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it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  parts  treated  that  the  current  can  be 
applied  stronger  and  oftener  than  in  the  urethra. 

127.  More  recently  we  have  operated  on  very  severe  cases 
with  good  results.  Even  in  hopeless  cases  of  carcinoma,  the 
conditions  were  ameliorated  and  life  prolonged.  A  former 
house  physician  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  later  a 
well-known  practitioner  in  New  Hampshire,  had  a  carcinoma- 
tous stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  was  so  weak  and  emaciated 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed  and  had  to  have  constant 
attendance.  After  treatment,  he  was  so  much  improved  that 
he  went  home,  and  in  a  letter  stated  that  he  was  feeling  well, 
had  resumed  practice,  and  on  that  day  had  walked  4  miles.  A 
lady  who  had  suffered  ten  cutting  operations  for  carcinoma 
came  from  Italy  to  New  York  for  treatment.  Surgeons  made 
the  prognosis  that  she  could  not  live  3  months.  She  was  so 
much  benefited  by  electrolysis,  that  she  left  again  and  traveled 
•  in  Europe  for  3  years.  Of  course,  both  these  patients  had 
relapses,  and  finally  died.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  give  the 
imjiression  that  we  cure  carcinoma;  these  cases  are  only  cited 
to  show  that  electrolysis  does  good  and  even  in  carcinoma  will 
benefit  and  prolong  life.  Constitutional  diseases,  as  syphilis, 
must  be  treated  by  medicines  and  electrolysis  may  assist,  as 
the  case  of  Doctor  Earle  proves. 


RECTAL.  DISEASES 


128.  Electrocautery  and  electrolysis  have  been  recom- 
mende<l  in  various  diseases  of  the  rectum  by  different  authors. 
Doctor  Byrne,  of  Brooklyn,  an  expert  and  the  inventor  of  an 
electrocautery  battery,  has  practiced  and  recommends  electro- 
cautery and  electrolysis  as  follows. 


IIKMOUUIIOIDAL.    TUMOUS 

121).  Ilrinurrhoidnl  tunwr.i,  when  isolated,  may  be 
clamped  and  removed  with  the  cautery- knife,  the  incised 
stump  or  edges  l)eing  subjected  to  extra  cauterization  before 
removing   the   clamp;    and   the   latter  should   be  allowed   to 
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remain  a  few  minutes  after  completing  the  excision,  and  its 
grasp  released  slowly  and  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  hemorrhage. 
When  the. tumors  are  large  and  occupy  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  anus,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
should  be  quite  diflferent.  A  wooden  plug  or  clothes-pin,  for 
example,  or  still  better  one  of  glass,  i,to  f  inch  in  diameter, 
with  one  or  more  circular  depressions,  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  rectum  as  a  central  point  of  resistance,  and  given  in  charge 
of  an  assistant.  The  loop,  now  made  to  embrace  the  entire 
mass,  is  to  be  very  moderately  tightened  at  first,  and  by  an 
amount  of  heat,  barely  sufficient  to  bring  this  comparatively 
short  length  of  wire  to  a  cherry  red,  the  operation  is  to  be  very 
slowly  proceeded  with  until  the  glass  or  wooden  core,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  been  reached.  In  the  hands  of  Doctor  Byrne, 
such  an  operation  has  usually  occupied  from  12  to  15  minutes. 


RECTAL    FISTIJL.^ 

130.  Rectal  fistuhe,  when  blind  or  incomplete,  may  be 
treated  first  by  passing  a  director  through  tlie  canal  to  its  bot- 
tom and  incising  with  a  cautery-knife;  or  second,  in  case  the 
terminus  of  the  channel  should  be  near  the  surface,  the  director 
may  be  pushed  through,  a  ])latinum  wire  passed,  and  grasped 
at  either  end  by  the  forceps  electrode.  By  a  seesaw  movement, 
the  listuhi  can  be  laid  open.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  fistu- 
lous tract  should  thru  be  cauterized  in  its  entire  length  and  the 
wound  packed.  The  slough  will  become  loosened  in  .S  or  4 
days,  when  the  part  should  i)e  irrigated  and  otherwise  treated 
in  the  usual  manner;  hut  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  further 
packing,  as  in  a  case  operated  on  in  the  ordinary  way. 


IIEMOKKIIOIDS 

l^Jl.  Hcmorrhtrids  have  also  been  treated  in  different  ways, 
either  i)y  the  electrocautery  or  bv  electrolysis  with  a  metallic 
working  electrode,  or  with  one  or  two  needles.  The  pole  must 
be  selected  according  to  indications.  DifTerent  methods  are 
used  for  the  operation,  and  either  may  be  correct,  according  to 
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tlie  appearance  and  location  of  the  hemorrhoids.  If  an  absorp- 
tion is  desired,  the  negative  pole  is  used;  if  the  tumor  is  vascu- 
lar and  the  intention  is  f>  seal  up  the  vessels,  the  positive  pole 
must  he  selected.  Needles  may  lie  used,  the  selection  of  the 
pole  being  made  according  to  the  effect  wanted.  Sometimes  two 
needles  may  be  inserted  into  the  pile,  each  being  cnnnected  with 
one  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery.  It  is  best  to  treat  each  hem- 
orrhoidal tumor  separately.  The  current  may  he  10  to  20 
milliamperes  etrong  for  10  to  15  minutee.  In  some  instances 
it  is  beet  t«  remove  the  tumor  with  the  eli-ctrocautery- 
i^craeeur.  This  operation  must  be  done  slowly,  in  order  to 
avoid  hemorrhage  and  close  the  vesBels  by  the  effect  of  the 
heated  wire.  Acute  cases  that  are  very  painful  should  not  be 
operated  on. 

The  operation  should  be  preceded  by  an  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  and  before  the  operation  a  cleansing  irrigation  and  pos- 
sible antiseptic  measures  should  be  taken.  An  anesthetiois  not 
necessary,  but  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  cocain  into  each 
pile  to  be  operated  on  is  desirable.  Ocular  inspection  can  be 
made  by  the  insertion  of  a  speculum.  The  current  should 
remain  closed  until  the  parts  change  color  to  a  whitish  gray, 
which  may  be  expected  within  4  minutes.  The  electrolytic 
action  results  in  an  absorption.  After  the  sf'ance  it  will  be  well 
to  give  an  opiate  as  an  anodyne  and  partly  to  prevent  a  passage 
of  the  Ijowels  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  give  a  better  chance 
for  the  healing  of  the  parts.  Surgical  operations  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  injection  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  diluted  solution 
has  often  effected  a  cure. 


t:OS8TIPATION 

132.  The  daily  natural  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  often 
interfered  with  by  dietetic  errors,  but  njostly  becomes  chronic 
by  habitual  n^lect;  and  the  valves  of  the  intestines  will  be 
quasi- paralyzed,  non-acting,  and  the  mucous  lining  loses  its 
tonicity.  Cathartics  may  relieve  temporarily,  but  will  not 
cure  the  constipation,  nor  restore  the  tonicity  of  the  parts.  In 
these  chronic  casee,  electricity  will  do  wonders;   and  applied 
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persistently,  must  cure  most  eases.  Sparks  from  the  static 
machine,  applied  for  the  tonic  effect  on  tlie  liver,  pancreas,  and 
intestines,  will  stimulate  these  organs  to  action,  but  the  best 
treatment  is  galvanism  with  small  pad-electrodes.  Two  ways  of 
application  are  advised.  Place  the  positive  pole  either  over  the 
epigastrium  or  over  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  other  electrode, 
as  the  negative  pole,  is  slowly  moved  by  a  rocking  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  peristaltic  motion,  which  is  beginning  in 
the  right  inguinal  region,  going  upwards  on  the  ascending  colon, 
then  from  right  to  left  over  the  transverse  colon,  and  downwards 
on  the  left  side  over  the  descending  colon.  This  must  be  done 
slowly,  and  several  rounds  made  in  the  snnie  way.  From  the 
end.  of  that  circle  in  the  left  inguinal  region  the  pad  must  be 
pushed  to  the  right  side  without  raising  it  from  the  cuticle,  in 
order  not  to  cause  a  shock  by  interrupting  the  current.  The 
duration  of  the  stance  is  about  12  minutes,  the  current  being 
arranged  to  the  tolerance  of  the  patient,  which  is  about 
20  to  25  milliamperes.  Three  applications  should  be  made 
every  week. 

If  a  stronger  effect  is  desired,  a  pole  in  the  shape  of  a  round 
rectal  electrode — a  small  vaginal  electrode  will  do — can  be 
inserted  into  the  rectum.  Generally,  the  positive  pole  is  indi- 
cated, but  tliere  may  be  symptoms  })ix\sent  that  make  tin;  nega- 
tive pole  desirable.  A  careful  physician  may  combine  with  the 
electric  treatment,  medicines  and  a  systematic  use  of  enemas. 


PHOI.APsls     AM 

133.  Pr(>l(ip;<vs  (Uii  is  i)esl  treated  by  the  euiployuient  of 
the  high-tension  current  from  the  fara<lie  a])})aratus.  The  posi- 
tive pt)l(^  is  at  the  j)rolapse(l  part;  tlie  nc^'ative  over  the  aixlo- 
men,  or  may  be  held  in  the  pahn  of  the  hand.  The  current  is 
given  with  raj)id  interruptions,  as  an  in<hi(r(|  currmt  with  the 
whole  coil,  the  arms  bein^'  on  the  lirst  an<l  sevf-ntli  buttons. 
Poles  may  be  chanj^e^l  at  times.  The  current  is  employed  at 
zero  and  gradually  increased  to  a  strength  suitable  to  the 
tolerance  of  the  patient.  Ke])etitions  are  given  three  time- 
a  week. 
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FISSURES    OF    THE    AXUS 

1 34.  French  olectrotherapoutists,  particularly  Douraer,  have 
treated  this  ailment  successfully  by  the  high-frequency  current. 
One  electrode  is  inserted  through  the  anus,  and  the  current 
given  for  about  7  minut<»s.  Repetitions  are  made  until  a  cure 
is  eflfet^ted.  The  usual  surgical  treatment  consists  in  laying  the 
parts  at  rest  by  forcible  stretching  of  the  sphincter,  which  has 
to  be  done  only  once,  and  in  many  instances  is  preferable. 


DISEASES  OF  TIIK  TESTICIiB 


iiydroc:ei.e 

135.  The  object  for  a  cure  is  the  evacuation  or  absorption 
of  the  fluid  and  exciting  an  inflammaticm  within  the  sac  for  the 
adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Cures  by  single  or 
repeated  applications  of  electrolysis  have  been  reported  by 
Althaus,  Rudolfi,  Erhardt,  and  Bartholow.  The  principal 
method  recommended  consists  in  evacuating  the  fluid,  then 
introducing  two  needles  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  where  the 
electrolytic  action  is  carried  on.  The  needles  must  not  touch 
each  other,  nor  the  testicles  or  the  cord.  Variations  of  this 
method  may  be  made.  Sometimes  only  one  needle  from  the 
negative  pole  is  used,  the  positive  pole  being  held  on  the  abdo- 
men.    Failures  take  place  just  as  well  as  with  other  means. 


OIWIIITIS    AND     EPIDIDYMITIS 

130.  The  electric  treatment  given  in  these  diseases  is  the 
galvanic  current,  either  to  the  scrotum  or,  as  Lewandowski 
recommends,  directly  over  the  cord.  The  parts  are  very  pain- 
ful, and  great  care  is  needed  in  handling  and  supporting  them. 
The  pads  should  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  affected  parts, 
with  the  galvanic  battery  at  zero.  The  current  should  be  very 
gradually  increased  to  5  milliamperes,  and  just  as  gradually 
decreasetl  to  zero;  the  poles  should  then  i)e  reversed,  and  the 
current   again   increased  and   decreased.     The  poles  may   be 
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reversed  in  this  way  several  times.  Daily  applications  are  nec- 
essary. The  pain  may  also  be  allayed  by  local  applications  of 
the  wave-current  from  the  static  machine.  The  wave-current 
has  been  recently  introduced,  and  is  given  by  a  piece  of  block 
tin  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  static  machine  applied  close  to 
the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  part  affected  by  pain. 


INFIiAMMATION    OF    SEMINAI^    VESICLES 

137.  Each  seminal  vesicle  may  be  called  a  part  or  a  reservoir 
of  the  vas  deferens.  Its  diseases  are  mostly  acute  and  a  tubercu- 
lar disease,  which  often  is  a  sequel  of  a  chronic  inflammation. 
External  and  internal  remedies  are  employed.  The  electric 
treatment  of  the  inflammation  consists  in  employing  the  gal- 
vanic current  in  the  following  manner:  The  positive  pole,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pad-electrode,  is  placed  on  the  lumbar  region, 
and  the  negative  pole  is  applied  through  the  rectum  to  the 
seminal  vesicle.  This  negative  pole  maybe  made  of  metal, 
like  brass,  German  silver,  or  copper,  insulated  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  electrolytic  effect  is  on  the  vesicle.  A  small  vaginal 
electrode  may  also  be  used  for  the  negative  pole.  Only  a  weak 
current  should  he  given — about  4  milliamperes— for  a  period 
not  l()n<rer  than  5  minutes.  The  application  must  not  be 
repeated  too  soon — tlie  iiitorval  should  i>e  5  days.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Snow  ha.s  recently  devised  for  this  purpose  an  electrode  of 
metal.  This  electrode  lias  a  hollow  groove,  so  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  vesicle  and  also  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
prostrate  gland,  lie  used  it  for  applying  the  wave-current  and 
reports  marked  success  in  cases  of  prostatitis. 


SPKKMATOKUirEA 

138.  Doflnitloii. — Acconling  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  spernidtorrJu'd  nH^ins  the  unnatural  ejaculation  of  semen 
that  contains  spermatozoa.  This  disease  is  very  rare,  and 
usually  patients  who  come  for  treatment  for  8j)ermatorrhea  have 
only  pollutions,  either  nocturnal  or  diurnal,  in  which  an  elec- 
tric treatment  may  be  advisable.     Occasional  emissions  in  long 
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intervals  need  scarcely  any  treatment,  as  the  cause  may  be  an 
overSuw,  an  extra  eexual  excitement,  or  a  sexual  abstinence 
from  the  regular  habit.  However,  if  the  emissions  are 
frequent,  so  that  the  patient's  health  gets  impaired,  it  will  be  a 
neurological  lesion  and  treatment  is  imperative. 

139.  EtlologrjN  Etc. — This  disease  is  mostly  the  conse- 
quence of  masturbation,  sexual  excesses,  mental  strain,  or  over- 
work, or  the  se(|uel  of  inflammations  of  organs  like  the  prostate, 
seminal  vesicles,  urethra,  or  cord.  The  diagnosis  is  made  from 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  from  the  examination.  The  prognosis  diSers  according  to 
the  case  and  cirtumstances,  but  is  generally  favorable.  The 
treatment  consists  of  general  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures, 
tonics,  anodynes,  rest,  and  the  cessation  of  all  bad  habits. 

140.  The  electric  applications  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
advised  for  the  inflammation  of  the  seminal  vesicle.  According 
to  theory,  the  sedative  action  of  the  positive  pole  should  l>e 
expected  to  be  employed,  but  the  practical  experience  is  that  a 
mild  electrolytic  action  of  the  negative  pole  has  had  the  l>est 
results.  The  positive  pad-eleclriHle  is  applied  over  the  spine  or 
the  lumbar  plexus;  the  negative  pole' is  directed  through  the 
urethra  with  either  a  Newman's  egg-shaped  electrode  or  with  a 
metal  electrode  per  rectum  to  thereat  of  the  disease.  A  current 
of  3  to  5  nnlliamperes  from  a  galvanic  liattery  is  used  for  a 
short  time — 3  to  5  minutes — once  or  twice  a  week.  To  amelio- 
rate the  irritable  condition  of  the  aflfected  parts,  a  high-tension 
current  can  be  employed  from  the  long  tine-wire  coil  of  the 
taradic  apparatus.  Local  galvanic  applicatiims  with  pad-eleo- 
trodes  may  be  given  over  the  spine  with  a  descending  current, 
if  the  spine  needs  a  stimulation,  an  general  tonic  breezes  or 
sparks  of  the  static  machine  will  improve  the  general  stata  of 
the  patient  materially. 

If  the  disease  is  real  spermatorrhea,  that  means  an  o^tet^ 
repeatfd  emission  of  seminal  iiuiil  with  spermatozoa,  it  is  gener- 
ally due  to  a  prolonged  gonorrheal  discharge,  which  has 
extended  posteriorly  to  the  vesicle.     The  openings  of  Ihe  ducts 
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are  enlarged  and  weakened,  which  causes  the  emissions.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  object  is  to  give  power  to  the  ducts  and 
contract  their  openings,  which  is  effected  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  high-tension  current  from  the  faradic  apparatus. 
Another  method  would  be  to  use  Newman's  electrocautery- 
sound.  The  distance  to  the  ducts  has  to  be  measured  with  the 
introduction  of  a  flexible  cathode  and  marked  on  the  catheter 
as  soon  as  the  urine  begins  to  flow.  This  distance,  in  most 
cases,  7i  inches,  is  marked  on  the  electrocautery- sound,  which 
instrument  is  then  introduced  into  the  urethra.  The  instru- 
ment has  l>een  previously  connected  with  a  secondary  battery, 
and  when  the  cautery-wire  has  reached  the  affected  part,  two 
or  three  sparks  are  given  in  rapid  succession  by  pressing  down 
the  handle.  These  sparks  must  not  cauterize,  and  the  effect 
must  be  only  stimulating  and  astringent,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Lellemand  intended  his  applications  with  the  nitrate-of- 
silver  stick* 

ASPERMATISM 

141.  Aspermatisni  is  rare,  a  kind  of  sterility  of  the  male, 
with  a  sexual  appetite  and  power,  but  without  an  ejaculation. 
There  may  be  nocturnal  emissions  and  la-^civiour?  dreams.  It 
seems  this  di.^ease  is  not  sulliciently  understood,  l)ut  appears  to 
be  a  nervous  alTection.  The  indication  is  to  apply  tlie  ^^alvanic 
current  over  tlie  sj)inal  cord  from  the  ligamentum  uucIkc  to  the 
p<'rineum  as  a  descending:  current  over  the  parts  mentioned,  or 
in  sections  thereof.  Treatment  may  he  given  every  other  day 
and  the*  current  increased  to  the  tolerance  of  the  patient,  stimula- 
tion of  the  cranial  nerves  being  avoided  and  {]\o  strength  of  the 
current  diminished  as  soon  as  a  coppery  taste  is  manifested. 


l-lii.  f 'refers  convcv  the  urine  from  the  kidnevs  to  the 
bladder,  ami  mav  hr  alTecte<l  i»v  continuation  of  thr  diseases  of 
these  organs.  If  lln-y  are  injurcfl  j>y  traumatism,  the  rej»air 
must  i»e  attended  hv  the  sur'^eon.  Obstructions  hv  calculi 
occur,  which  need  njcdical  or  surgical  aid,  and  electricity  cannot 
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do  any  good.  In  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  ureters  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  electric  light 
illuminates  the  field  under  ohservation.  There  may  be  many 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  an  ureter  catheterization.  It  needs 
an  expert  operator  and  a  good  ureter  cystoscope,  which  is  being 
gradually  improved  and  perfected. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BliADDER 


INC0NTINENC:E    OF    URINE 

143.  Electrotherapeutic  applications  of  various  kinds  have 
been  advised,  which  sometimes  cure  and  in  other  cases  utterly 
fail.  Considering  the  different  causes  of  incontinence  that  often 
is  only  a  symptom  of  the  malady  of  other  organs,  this  uncer- 
tainty of  effect  is  explained;  and  this  chapter  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  a  caveat  to  the  electrotherapeutist.  If  a  patient 
cannot  control  micturition,  by  which  the  urine  dribbles  away  as 
an  overflow,  it  may  be  caused  by  diseases  of  other  organs,  as  the 
rectum,  prostate,  urethra,  or  bladder,  or  a  paresis  local  or  origi- 
nated in  the  spine,  thereby  acting  as  a  reflex,  or  a  nervous 
disease  from  depression  or  excitement. 

According  to  the  cause,  the  remedy  must  be  selected,  and 
that  explains  the  advice  of  text- books  and  report  of  successes, 
and  the  different  methods  advised.  If  the  cause  is  a  general 
nervous  depression  or  neurasthenia,  perhaps  the  static  applica- 
tion will  do  best;  it  should  be  given  as  a  static  breeze  to  the 
spine  and  over  the  lumbar  region,  and  then,  if  the  patient  can 
tolerate  it,  sparks  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  patient  on  the 
platform.  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  advises  sparks  to  the  hypogas- 
tric region  and  along  the  spine.  Morton  and  others  use  the 
static  machine  and  a  pistol-shaped  electrode  direct  to  the  blad- 
der and  perineum.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  spinal  dis- 
eases, galvanization  of  the  spine  as  a  descending  current  will  do 
well.  In  simple  nervous  and  paretic  diseases,  local  faradization 
is  indicated.  If  the  bladder  itself  is  affected  or  the  contractile 
power  of  the  w^alls  is  weakened,  an  insulated  sound  (except 
3  inches  at  the  conical  end)  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  os  the 
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negative  pole,  while  a  pad-electrode  is  placed  over  the  region  of 
the  bladder.  The  current  must  be  mild — 5  to  6  milliamperes 
for  about  5  minutes.  Any  electric  application  for  this  malady 
should  be  given  as  weak  currents  and  for  short  terms,  from  4  to 
5  minutes  at  a  seance.  Another  excellent  method  is  to  use 
hydrogalvanism,  as  formerly  explained,  to  electrify  the  water 
injected  into  the  bladder.  It  may  be  difficult  to  select  the 
correct  method,  but  the  physician  has  to  exercise  good 
judgment,  firstly  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  secondly  to 
select  the  treatment  indicated,  and  pursue  it  systematically 
with  reason. 

ENTTRESIS    IN    C:IIIL.DREN 

144.  Enuresis  in  children  is  in  reality  a  nocturnal  incon- 
tinence, which  has  been  described  very  well  by  Dr.  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi.  According  to  causation,  galvanism  or  faradism 
is  advised.     Steavenson  has  had  successes  with  galvanism. 

145.  Electricity  In  Incontinence  of  Urine. — Capriati 
(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal)  records  a  case  of  involuntary 
enuresis  successfully  treated  by  means  of  the  currents  intro- 
duced into  medicine  by  Morton,  of  New  York.  These  are 
known  as  induced  static  currents,  and  are  furnished  by  the 
oscillatory  discharge  of  Ley  den  jars  connected  with  an  electrical 
machine.  The  patient  is  not  insulated,  but  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  jars,  while  the  other  is  connected  with  the  earth. 
The  intensity  of  the  current  is  regulated  by  merely  altering  the 
distance  between  the  discharge- rods.  Capriati's  patient  was  a 
previously  healthy  man  of  35,  who  was  gradually  attacked  by 
weakness  and  wasting  in  the  left  leg,  with  clubfoot,  and  exag- 
gerated knee-jerk  on  that  side.  There  was  no  reaction  of  degen- 
eration, but  incontinence  of  urine  was  very  troublesome.  The 
autlior  considered  tlie  symptoms  to  point  to  liniittnl  lesion  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region.  After  several  experiments 
with  different  currents,  Morton's  currents  were  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  spinoj)erineal  galvanization.  Immediate 
relief  followed,  and  after  the  treatment  had  been  carried  out 
every  other  day  for  2  months,  cure  was  complete  as  regards 
incontinence. 
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VBSICAIi  AND  URETERAIi  CAIiCUIil 

146.  An  early  diagnosis,  which  can  be.  made  by  the 
employment  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  is  important.  These  calculi 
have  been  dissolved  in  the  laboratory  by  electrolysis,  but  in  the 
human  body  they  needed  a  stronger  current  than  is  practicable. 
Therefore,  electric  treatment  has  been  abandoned. 


VESICAL.    SPASM 

14T.  Vesical  spnmi,  or  vesical  tenesmus,  which  some 
medical  authors,  by  tradition,  have  called  a  ^^spasmodic  stric- 
ture,'* may  arise  from  diflferont  causes,  and  is  often  only  a 
symptom  of  other  diseases.  If  the  sphincter  vesica?  is  thrown 
into  spasmodic  action,  a  retention  of  the  urine  follows.  To 
reverse  this  order,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  retention  of  the  urine 
causes  vesical  spasm,  and  the  question  arises,  Which  of  the  two 
states  is  cause  or  consequence?  Winckel  enumerates  the  causes 
of  vesical  spasm  as  (1)  neuralgia  of  the  bladder,  (2)  excite- 
ments from  sexual  excesses  or  onanism,  (3)  colds,  et>c.  Other 
causes  may  be  sitting  on  cold  stones  or  ground  in  damp  weather, 
and  drinking  new  beer,  which  is  sold  as  lager  beer.  All  ure- 
thral obstruction  causes  more  or  less  retention  of  urine,  which 
may  be  followed  by  spasm.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  itself,  or 
of  the  spinal  nerves  leading  or  governing  the  action  of  the  blad- 
der, must  necessarily  cause  spasm  of  the  bladder.  Paralysis  of 
the  bladder  proper  arises  mostly  from  distention  of  the  walls  of 
the  organ  by  the  urine,  which  stretches  the  muscular  coat  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  power  necessary  for  expelling  the  urine 
is  impaired  or  lost. 

Both  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  spasm  of  the  bladder,  and  either  may  be  correct, 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  spasmodic  action  and  indications. 
Dr.  Ernest  Wende,  of  Buffalo,  reports  a  case  treated  by  galvan- 
ism as  follows:* 

^*E.  B.,  a  strong,  healthy  looking  young  fellow,  aged  25,  con- 
sulted Doctor  Hoddick  of  this  city,  about  a  year  ago,  for  a 


^Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December,  1890. 
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supposed  deep  stricture  of  the  urethra.  He  gave  a  history  of 
having  had  gonorrhea  on  several  occasions,  followed  hy  the 
usual  methods  of  treatment.  One  year  prior  to  thin,  while  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack 
of  retention. 

**He  immediately  consulted  a  local  physician,  who  advised 
and  practiced  electrolysis  of  the  urethra,  with  a  result  that 
proved  almost  disastrous,  for  the  symptoms  that  ensued  hecame 
so  urgent,  the  febrile  disturbance  so  marked,  that  his  parents 
were  sent  for.  Subsequent  to  the  consultation  with  Doctor 
Hoddick  he  again  experienced  retention,  which  the  doctor  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  by  the  administration  of  the  usual  hip- 
baths, morphin,  suppositories,  etc.  He  then  left  town  for  a 
few  months,  but  on  his  return  he  was  again  seized  with  a 
similar  attack.  Once  more  the  doctor  was  summoned,  but  on 
this  occasion  all  antispasmodic  and  antiphlogistic  treatment 
failed,  nor  could  the  accumulation  of  urine  be  drawn  off  by 
means  of  the  catheter.  However,  the  patient  was  finally  relieved 
by  aspirating  the  bladder  per  rectum. 

**A  few  days  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Hoddick, 
I  w^as  invited  to  see  the  case.  On  instituting  an  examina- 
tion, we  encountered  no  difliculty  in  passing  a  number  of 
sounds,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  trouble  was  merely 
sj)asnH)dic. 

*\Sonie  months  later  the  patient  called  nie  up  at  midnight, 
sayint^  that  he  could  n<»t  find  Doctor  Hoddick,  and  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  Krie.  lie  walked  into  my  ollic*?  in  a  stooped 
manner  and  appeared  restless.  He  referred  to  j)ain  and  local 
uneasiness  in  the  lower  ])art  of  the  abdomen.  His  (expression 
was  anxious,  and  his  desire  for  relief  ur^^ent.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  void  his  urine  since  the  previous  c^vening.  He 
furthermore  stated  that  the  retention  was  occasioned  by  an 
attack  of  diarrhea. 

**My  first  thought  was  to  employ  an  ane>thetic  and  careful 
catheterism,  when  it  suddeidy  occured  to  me  that  tlu^  patho- 
logical significance  of  the  rellex  irritation  in  its  bearing'  on 
retention  might  be  relieved  by  electricity.  This  I  found  to  be 
true  by  placing  one  electrode,   the  positive,   on  the  perineum, 
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the  oiher,  the  negative,  above  the  pubis,  over  the  bladder.  The 
current  employed  was  the  galvanic,  the  dosage  20  milliamperes, 
and  the  length  of  application  5  minutes. 

"Immediately,  the  urethral  spasm  became  supplemented  by 
a  copious  flow  of  urine,  of  a  dark  color  and  a  strong  odor.  The 
patient  immediately  exi)erienced  a  sense  of  relief  and  exclama- 
tions of  joy  w^re  frequently  uttered  during  the  process  of  mic- 
turition. It  was  a  grateful  mitigation  of  an  urgent  desire.  It 
was  a  gratifying  result.  Doctor  Hoddick  has  since  had  an 
opportunity  to  confirm  the  value  of  this  plan  of  treatment.*' 

148.  Dr.  H.  B.  Stanley,  of  San  Mi(juel,  Cal.,  used  fara- 
dism  and  reports  as  follows:*  ** Spasmodic  stricture  is  usually 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  urethral  canal,  excessive  venery, 
sudden  cold  or  chill  to  the  perineum  or  fundament,  or  some 
nervous  irritation  to  the  lumbar  or  pelvic  plexus  of  nerves. 
Unless  relieved,  it  may  last  for  days  or  weeks,  and  from  being 
a  local  disease  its  effects  may  become  apparent  in  the  whole 
system,  especially  the  nervous  system.  Spasmodic  stricture 
may  also  be  caused  by  acrid  and  vitiated  urine.  One  of  the 
worst  cases  of  spasmodic  stricture  I  ever  saw  was  caused  by 
the  urine  being  loaded  with*  uric  acid.  A  week's  treatment 
with  appropriate  internal  remedies  completely  cured  him,  and 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  disease  since,  some  three  years 
ago.  Immediate  relief,  however,  was  given  by  the  use  of 
faradic  electricity,  the  patient  holding  one  pole  in  his  hand  and 
the  other  being  applied  to  a  silver  catheter  inserted  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  urethra.  When  convenient,  I  used  a  urethral 
sound  insulated  to  the  point,  which  was  armed  with  an  olive- 
shaped  bulb  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Usually,  a 
treatment  of  2  minutes  relieved  the  spasmodic  condition  and 
the  patient  could  void  the  urine  copiously.'* 

149.  Organic  stricture  is  an  entirely  different  disease  and 
requires  ii  widely  different  treatment. 

From  these  two  different  treatments,  the  lesson  may  be  that 
the  physician  must  use  that  current  which  is  indicated  from  the 

*Sunniiary,  Marcli,  1901. 
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correct  diagnosis  made  and  the  real  cause  of  the  spasm.  Any 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  must  be  overcome  or  removed, 
urine  passed,  and  the  bladder  irrigated  with  a  hot,  antiseptic, 
anodyne  solution.  If  it  is  doubtful  that  the  catheter  will  enter 
the  bladder,  irrigation  may  be  made  by  gravity  with  a  siphon 
arrangement  and  hydrogalvanism.  In  violent  spasm,  the 
attempt  to  enter  the  bladder  with  a  metal  electrode  by  galva- 
nism may  fail  and  even  aggravate  the  contractions,  and  in  most 
cases  the  faradic  current  from  a  high-tension  coil  will  succeed 
best.  A  sound-electrode,  as  the  positive  pole,  is  introduced 
into  the  urethra  and  a  pad,  as  the  negative  pole,  is  placed  over 
the  lumbar  region;  the  current  is  then  slowly  increased  until 
the  electrode  sound  or  catheter  passes  into  the  bladder.  The 
induced  current  is  preferable  with  a  long  coil  of  fine  wire. 
Sometimes  one  electrode  in  the  rectum  may  do  best.  The 
rapid  vibrator  is  preferable.  If  the  cause  of  the  spasm  is  a 
general  or  central  paralysis,  two  pad-electrodes  should  be 
placed  over  the  spine,  as  a  descending  galvanic  current,  or  the 
anode  over  the  lumbar  regions  and  the  cathode  over  the  bladder 
above  the  symphysis  pubes.  About  8  to  12  niilliamperes  may 
be  given  for  about  10  minutes.  If  the  muscle  of  the  bladder 
has  lost  its  contractile  power,  the  liydrogalvanization  is  indi- 
cated. In  nervous  diseases,  the  external  apj)lieation  of  the  high- 
tension  faradization  should  he  used.  The  loeal  use  of  the  faradic 
current  to  the  spine  is  mostly  contraindieated  in  nervous  patients. 


CYSTITIS 

150,  Ci/'<(itis  is  very  j)ainful  with  acute  tenesnius,  and 
causes  a  heavy  feeling  aiK)ve  the  j)uhrs,  as  of  a  weight  ])ressing 
downward  inside  the  bladder.  The  late  l)r.  \V.  F.  Hutchinson 
has  been  successful  in  reli<'ving  the  symptoms  of  pain  and 
tenesmus,  and  describes  his  treatment  as  follows:  "Place  the 
j)atient  recunibrnt,  a  ilat  sponge-electmdc  under  the  sacrun), 
and  a  carbon  electrode  and  pad  to  the  perineum.  Through  the 
tissues  then  in  circuit  cause  a  current  from  twenty  low-tension 
cells  to  j)ass  steadily  for  10  minutes,  gradually  lessening  the 
number  of  cells  to  zero.      It  is  surprising  how  ^piickly  j)ain  has 
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vanished  and  teneatniis  lesseneti  under  this  Ireattnent, "  etc. 
If  otlier  tiieims  and  the  rape  iiticH  in  tlie  trpatmenl  of  cvBtitifl  are 
preferable  to  elcclridty,  il  iniist  be  left  for  the  decision  of  the 
attending  physician  in  each  individnal  case. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  nr^ADI>ER 
161.  Electricity  has  done  niufh  to  make  the  treatment  of 
tumors  of  the  bladder  more  eiiccesstul  than  the  mcanB  formerly 
employed.  A  cygtocicope  is  necessary  to  make  the  diagnosia 
and  follow  the  progress  of  the  treatment  with  ocular  inspection. 
An  imjiroved  iuBtrument  of  Bierhoff  would  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  inBtruments  for  treatments,  which  however  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Tumora  may  be  treated  by  electrocautery  for  the  removal  of 
the  tumor,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  degrees.  We  will  illustrate 
the  method  employed  by  us.  Our  applications  were  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  patients  were  not  detained  from  Imsi- 
nesa  or  pleasure,  but  came  to  the  office  for  treatnient  and  went 
home  after  the  s^iince,  sometimes  necessitating  travel  by  rail. 
Moat  patients  were  females,  but  the  principles  employed  can 
also  be  used  in  males.  The  only  difference  in  treating  males 
consists  in  having  the  instruments  made  a  little  longer,  to 
comply  with  the  anatomical  difference  of  the  urethra.  Only 
non-malignant  tumors  were  treated  in  the  manner  described. 
These  tumors  of  the  bladder  have  been  described  by  many 
authorities  and  to  repeat  here  is  unnecessary.  Recently,  a  most 
excellent  paper  on  this  subject  has  been  written  by  John  B, 
Hamilton,*  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  which  is  a  concise  essay,  almost 
exhausting  the  subject  and  giving  much  infonnation.  The 
authors  cited  are  Stein,  Thompson,  Tuffier,  Ricard  and  Bous- 
quet,  \\'atson,  Southan,  Dittal,  Wallace,  Perragaux,  Jewett, 
Norton,  Guyon,  Berling,  Spanton,  and  Kelly.  We  find  in  this 
paper  a  very  good  classification  of  non-malignant  tumors  by 
Barling^the  hist^iry,  etiology,  pathology,  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  statistic  tables.     The  treatment  described  is  sur- 


*Joanial  uf  American  Uetlical  AseociatioD,  May  20, 18113,  pBg«  fiG.3. 
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gical,  but  not  a  Vord  is  said  about  the  use  of  electricity.  Hence, 
all  that  can  be  found  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  omitted 
here,  and  only  the  methods  of  electricity  and  the  instrumente 
used  by  us,  which  are  considered  new,  will  be  described. 

The  tumors  that  appear  in  the  bladder  are  of  different  char- 
acter, as  enumerated  by  Barling,  Goulson,  and  others.  Tumors 
that  came  under  our  observation  were  mostly  papillomata, 
myomata,  and  vascular  (angiectasia  venosa). 

152.  Diagrnosis. — The  malady  is  suspected  by  certain 
symptoms,  as  pain,  irritability,  frequent  micturition,  chills, 
insomnia,  general  malaise,  hematuria  in  intervals,  sudden 
retention,  the  abnormal  state  of  the  urine,  etc.  However,  a 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  certainty  by  ocular  inspection 
of  the  bladder.  This  is  made  by  the  cystoscope  and  endoscope. 
The  cystoscope  of  Leiter  is  illuminated  by  a  storage-battery, 
and  if  successful  the  experienced  operator  will  see  the  tumor — 
rather  a  little  magnified — as  plainly  as  in  good,  bright  daylight 
The  cystoscope  will  not  always  be  successful,  but  when  it  reveals 
the  tumor  the  diagnosis  is  a  certainty.  To  verify  such  a  diag- 
nosis made,  we  also  use  the  old  Desormeaux  endoscope  imme- 
diately after  the  cystoscopic  examination.  If  the  same  condition 
is  seen  as  found  before  by  the  cystoscojx*,  the  location  of  the 
tumor  is  verified  by  an  exact  measure — how  far  it  is  situated 
from  the  meatus  and  how  far  it  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
median  line.  If  such  a  measure  is  takcMi  carcfullv,  embodied 
in  the  notes  of  tlie  case,  the  tumor  can  he  found  again  with  any 
instrument  to  be  employed  hereafter. 

We  have  successfully  used  the  endoseope  of  Desornio^aux  in 
diseases  of  the  urethra  and  hhuMer  since  1800.  In  examination, 
it  shows  tlie  parts  as  tliey  really  exist  at  the  cmhI  of  the  endo- 
scopic tube.  The  part  of  the  bladder  inHne<liatcly  heneath  the 
tuhti  can  l)e  treated  with  the  solutions  g«Mieral1y  used;  other 
places  may  be  reached  l»y  changing  the  tulx'  to  other  focus. 
The  advantages  of  the  cvstoscojx'  are  that  it  giv(  s  a  hctter  light, 
magnitics  the  parts,  and  the  whole  hhnhler  can  he  explored,  giv- 
ing at  onc(;  a  larger  Tn-ld  in  loco;  but  it  serves  only  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis.     The  management  of  either  appliance  nee<ls  some 


practice.  So  far  we  have  liad  the  Keat  results,  and  were  enabled 
to  make  a  posilive  diagnoBis  by  employing  iKith  the  cystoBcope 
and  the  endtiscopu  in  succeseion,  aa  also  before  and  after  using 
electrolysis.  Other  examinationB  for  diagnostic  purposes  are 
made  by  exploring  the  bladder  with 
a  bougie  a  boule,  or  a  sound,  and 
by  injection  or  irrigatiuiiH  of  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  6nd  the  capa- 
city of  the  viscus,  tlie  state  of  the  j 
walla,  its  mucous  linings,  abnormal  ' 
oontractione,  and  thu  nensibility  of 
the  patient. 

153.     Varieties  of  Turaors. 

Benign  tumors  in  the  bludder  may  Fi-i.  3i 

be  of  different  varieties,   as    men-  !/'""•""■'    imar 

tioned  in  the  text-ln«iks.  Fig.  31  represents  a  myomatous 
tumor,  springing  from  the  muscular  wall  of  the  bladder,  raii^ed 
and  standing  on  a  wide  base  like  an  acorn-shaped  body, 
eensitive  and  painful  uii  touch  but  does  not  bleed, 

Fig,  32  represents  an  angiectasin  venosa,  a  clinin  of  variz,  of 
a  dark-blue  color,  extendiiig  like  a  chain  of  berries  iu  a  line, 


also  before  and  after  using 
;ir  diagnostic  purposes   are 


irregularities,   stretching  on   the   fundus   of    the   bladder, 
H^  inches  above   the  neck,    in   a    (ninsverse  direction.     Tlie 
mot  was   painful,  irritable   to   the   touch,  and  bled  uuly  a 
Ule  at  certain  intervals. 
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Fig.  33  represents  the  same  tumor  as  Fig.  32,  as  it  appeared 
after  it  had  been  treated  a  few  times  by  electrolysis,  showing  a 
similar  change  as  can  be  observed  in  a  najvus  after  electrolysis 
has  been  used. 

The  tumors  have  been  cured  by  electrolysis  per  urethram  and 
therefore  pathological  and  microscopical  specimens  could  not 
be  procured. 

154.  Trealment. — Concomitant  with  electrolysis,  or  as  a 
preparatory  treatment,  measures  are  employed  to  make  the 
patient  comfortable.  To  allay  pain,  anodynes  are  given — best 
in  the  form  of  rectal  suppositories  and  external  galvanization. 
The  tone  of  the  bladder  must  be  restored,  and  the  troublesome 
spasms  conquered.  Medicated  injections  and  washing  out  and 
irrigating  the  bladder  succeed  so  well  that  the  viscus  will  soon 
tolerate  from  12  to  16  ounces,  when  formerly  it  could  hold 
scarcely  4  ounces. 

155.  Electrocautery  will  do  good  service  in  removing  the 
tumor  by  degrees.  After  the  tumor  is  well  located,  the  electro- 
cautery-instrument  is  marked  by  a  ring  in  such  a  manner  that, 
after  introduction,  the  platinum  wire  will  cover  the  tumor  in 
the  bladder  when  that  part  of  the  instrument  marked  b}'  a 
rubber  ring  appeals  at  the  meatus.  Then,  tlie  fenestra  contain- 
ing the  platininn  wirtt  is  pressed  downward  against  the  tumor, 
and  by  pressing  the  eurrent-l)reaker  a  few  times  on  a  screw,  the 
platinum  wire  is  instantaneously  healed  from  a  storage- l)atter3\ 
The  instrument  is  ahnost  identical  to  our  elcctrocautery-sound, 
and  only  clitTers  in  being  shorter  and  almost  straiglit  at 
the  end.  The  two  poh's  run  inside  an  insulated  tube,  so 
that  nothing  will  l)e  heated  but  the  j)latinuni  wire  situated  in 
the  fenestra. 

We  have  never  failcil  to  electrocauterize  tin?  exact  place 
wanted,  which  fact  was  v<*ritied  l)y  an  ocular  insjK'ction  with 
the  cystoscojK'.  However,  if  there  should  he  any  douht  al'out 
the  exact  situation,  tlie  operation  can  he  dnne  with  the  place  to 
be  oj)erated  on  (ixated  while  the  i)ladder  is  illuminated  with  tlie 
cystoscope.  In  the  sjime  manner,  an  electrocautery-sling  may 
be  used  to  remove  a  tumor  at  the  pedicle. 
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156.  Electrolysis  may  be  used  in  diflerent  ways,  but  under 
all  circuQiBtaiiceB  a  galvanic  buttery  is  necessary,  no  other  will 
do;  or,  in  other  words,  the  constant  current  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery is  imperative.  Aa  a  rule,  the  negative  pole  ia  applied  to 
the  affected  part.  The  positive  pole,  in  the  shape  of  a  pad  or  a 
covered  carbon,  is  held  to  the  palm  of  the  band  or  pressed 
externally  over  the  suprapubic  region.  Each  eeance  may  laat 
from  5  to  15  minutes,  as  indicated  by  method  ami  circuin- 
elancea.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  from  5  to  20  uiilliam- 
perefl,  an  average  of  10  milliamperes.  The  inlervals  of  stances 
ore  governed  by  the  result  of  each  operation  and  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  The  firat  step  in  the  modus  operandi  ia  to 
draw  oH  the  urine,  which  can  be  done  with  the  uiethral  gl&se 
apeculum,  which  is  a  very  useful  iiuxiliiiry,  an  will  be  shown 
later.  If  neceaaary,  the  bladder  ia  waabed  out  through  the 
BHnio  glass  speculum,  and  at  least  4  to  6  ouncea  of  clear  water 
are  left  in  the  bladder.  This  water  may  contain  a  tittle  table 
Ball  or  bicarbonate  amla,  which  faoililateH  the  electrolytic  action. 
In  most  electnilytic  operations  in  the  bladder,  it  ia  of  great 
importance  to  have  the  bladder  filled  with  water,  and  when 
the  cystoagope  ia  introduted,  the  water  is  neeiled  to  keep  the 
electric  lamp  cool.  Without  the  wnter  the  lamp  would  burn 
the  mucous  lining.  After  these  preliminuries,  each  electrmle 
is  applied  in  its  place  and  the  electrolytic  action  begins, 
the  current  being  gradually  increased  from  zero  to  the  desired 
strength. 

157.  DIlTerent  Bletliotif  of  Electrolysis. — There  are 
principally  two  methods,  general  and  localized. 

1.  Omeral  Elf,ctri)li/s!».  —  Cicneral  electrolysis  ia  accom- 
Epliched  by  holding  the  electrode  bulb  in  the  water  that  fills  the 
gladder,  without  touching  the  tumor.  The  electrode.  Fig.  34  (a), 
I  insalated  except  at  its  extremities.  One  extremity  baa  an 
(Dive-shaped  metal  bulb,  which  is  introduced  as  the  negative 
lole  per  urethra  into  the  bladder  and  held  beneath  the  water 
Iritbout  touching  the  tumor.  The  positive  pole,  in  the  shape 
t  pad,  is  held  in  the  band  or  on  any  cutaneous  surface, 
jirhich  completes  the  circuit.     Then  th")  current  from  a  galvanic 
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battery  is  slowly  and  gradually  increased  to  the  desired 
strength  and  the  electrolytic  work  begins — from  the  water  to  the 
tumor.  It  is  surprising  what  good  effect  this  general  electrol- 
ysis has  on  the  tumor  and  general  condition  of  the  patient 
It  allays  pain  at  once,  makes  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and 
has  a  specific,  absorbing,  and  healing  eflFect  on  the  tumor.  The 
latter  effect  is  slow  but  steady. 

Other  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  it  can  be  done 
often,  in  fact  almost  daily,  or  in  the  intervals  between  other 
localized  operations,  which  saves  time  and  encourages  the 
patient,  who  never  complains  of  any  pain  during  such  seance. 
When  tumors  were  almost  removed,  but  a  vestige  left,  which 
scarcely  could  be  reached  locally  without  encroaching  on  the 


(c) 


(b) 


(d) 


iL 


(i^) 


Fig.  Ht 


pound  tii-sur,  tills  HR'tliod  of  g<*n('ral  clt'cArolysiH  did  such  good 
stTvicM'  that  tlir  case  was  finally  cured. 

2.  l.nrnJ  FJi rtroJifsis.-  -'V\\\^  \i^  acconiplisliiMl  by  |»rcssing  tlie 
negative  polr  n^ainst  tlic  tumor  or  penetrating  the  same,  as 
follows:  {<{)  electrode  metal  bull)  in  coiitart  with  tumor; 
{b)  ])latinum  needle  in  tumor;  ( c )  fixation  of  tumor  and 
j)latinum  needle  in  tunmr;  ( </ j  cannulated  platinum  needle 
direct  in  tumor  with  or  without  fixation.     Here  we  have  four 
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methods,  from  which  one  can  be  eelected  according  U>  indica- 
tions and  the  work  to  l>e  done. 

(n)  The  same  electrode  as  deecrilied  in  general  el ectriJ lysis 
is  also  used  for  this  method.  The  only  difference  from  the 
former  is  that  the  metal  bulb  is  held  against  some  part  of  the 
tumor  and  in  contact  with  it.  After  a  certain  time,  when 
the  electrolysis  has  acted  enough  in  one  place,  the  point  of  the 
electrode  may  be  moved  to  another  part  of  the  tumor  and 
changed  successively  to  different  parts. 

(6)  This  and  the  two  following  methods  are  made  on  the 
same  principle  aa  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  a  nmvus.  Tlie 
negative  needle  is  introduced  into  the  tumor  and  then  the 
electrolytic  aetion  absorbs  or  destroys  it.  This  electrolysed 
portion  shrivels,  contracts,  and  heals,  by  degrees,  until  a 
healthy  surface  appears.  The  urethral  glass  speonlum, 
Fig.  34  (b),  is  introiluced  so  far  into  the  urethra  that  ita  end 
is  near  the  entrance  of  the  bladder.  Into  the  speculum,  the 
platinum  needle,  Fig,  34(c),  is  so  fur  advanced,  that  ita  end 
is  near  the  opening  of  the  speculum.  Then,  with  a  fjiiick 
movement,  both  speculum  and  needle  are  pushed  into  the 
bladder,  and  at  the  same  nionient  the  net-die  is  pushed 
forwards,  to  be  left  in  the  l)ladder,  while  the  speculum  is 
removed  without  discharging  the  water  left  in  the  bladder. 
Then  the  needle  is  pierced  into  a  part  of  the  tumor  and  the 
electrolysis  used  as  l>efore.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  uncertain 
where  and  how  deep  the  needle  passes,  and  in  such  doubt 
another  method  may  be  practiced.  However,  an  operator  who 
has  had  sufficient  experience  will  overcome  such  uncertainties, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  can  see  the  action  and  locJilion  of  the  needle 
by  using  at  the  same  time  the  cystoscope,  which  has  been  done. 

(c)  This  and  the  next  method  are  nearly  the  same  in 
principle  as  the  last.  The  orjy  difference  is  a  greater  certainly 
ia  the  location  of  the  neeille  by  a  new  instrument  devised  by 
us — the  vesical  tenaculum  cache.  Fig.  34  (d).  This  tenaculum 
is  protfeeted  at  the  end  by  a  safeguard  that  can  Ite  moved,  and 
thereby  leaves  the  tenaculum  free  and  exposed.  This  tenacu- 
tuiu  runs  in  a  very  slender  stem,  which,  when  in  the  urethra, 
occupies   little  space  and   [lermttB  other  iugtrumente  to  paes 
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alongside  at  the  same  time.  The  tenaculum  is  introduced 
closed;  when  in  the  bladder  the  safeguard  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  tumoi*  fixated  and  held  firmly  by  the  tenaculum. 
Then,  if  the  safeguard  is  pushed  forward,  the  tenaculum 
cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  tumor  and  has  a  steady  hold 
on  it.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  location  of  the  tumor, 
the  cystoscope  can  be  introduced  alongside  of  the  tenaculum 
and  the  latter  can  be  seen  and  guided  into  the  exact  location 
desired.  Then  the  cystoscope  is  removed  and  the  needle 
introduced  into  the  tumor,  the  stem  of  the  tenaculum  acting  as 
a  guide.  Electrolysis  is  applied,  the  instruments  removed,  and, 
if  desired,  the  parts  may  be  inspected  again  with  the  cystoscope. 

(d)  For  this  method,  another  new  instrument  is  used — the 
cannulated  needle  electrode,  Fig.  34  (c).  The  needle  inside  the 
cannula  is  fastened  by  the  screw  at  such  a  place  that  the  sharp 
point  is  covered  by  the  cannula.  Then  the  cannula  is  intro- 
duced in  the  bladder,  its  open  end  pressed  against  the  tumor, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  needle  is  pushed  forwards  as  far  as 
it  can  go.  The  screw  is  then  fastened  again.  In  this  posi- 
tion, the  needle  fills  out  the  cannula  so  firmly  that  no  water 
can  escape  from  the  bladder  and  the  point  of  the  needle 
projects  out  of  the  cannula  scarcely  more  than  ^  inch.  If  the 
needle  is  now  forcibly  pushed  into  the  tumor,  it  cannot  pene- 
trate farther  than  J  inch,  and  therefore  cannot  do  any  harm. 
If  it  is  desirable,  either  the  tenaculum  or  tlie  cystoscope  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time.  However,  there  is  scarcely  a  neces- 
sity for  doing  so,  as  we  always  found  the  exact  spot  to  be  pene- 
trated, which  was  verified  by  a  suhse(juent  inspection  with  the 
cystoscope.  This  instrument  j^roved  to  he  invaluable  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  these  cases. 

The  new  instruments  here  demonstrated  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  These  instnunents 
have  been  devised  by  us  as  necessity  requiriMl.  In  most  cases, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  use  both  local  and  general  electrolysis, 
the  method  to  be  selected  according  to  indications. 

1  58,  Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  have  been 
derived    from    what   has   been   said   in  regard   to  treatment  of 
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tumoru  of  the  bladder:  (1)  Tumors  in  the  bladder  o(  the  male 
call  be  trtmted  by  electrolysis,  but  in  most  caeee  it  will  be 
preferable  to  perform  suprajiubic  cystotomy  and  remove  the 
tumor  by  electrocautery,  electrolysis,  or  the  knife  for  a  radical 
cure.  (2)  A  galvanic  battery  only  must  he  used.  (3)  All 
operations  have  been  made  per  nrethram  without  any  assistant, 
aneythetic,  pain,  or  detention  from  business,  coming  and  going 
as  they  pleased.  (4)  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
patients  acknowledging  a  cure,  and  in  some  cases  reliable 
physicians  having  made  an  examination  and  pronounced  the 
patient  cured.  (5)  While  the  result  has  been  favorable,  it  ia 
not  aeeertcd  that  electrolysis  will  cure  all  benign  tumors 
of  the  bladder. 

DISEASES    OF    TUE    PROSTATE 

159.  The  prostate  is  a  rausculoglandular  organ  situated 
at  ihe  posterior  part  o(  the  urethra,  lying  in  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  Its  physiological  function  i«  to  secrete 
a  fluid,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen,  and 
is  therefore  very  important  in  coition  and  fecundation.  Its 
function  is  wholly  sexual.  The  diseases  of  Ihe  prostjite  are 
described  as  atrophy,  congestion,  abscess,  calculi,  follicular 
prostatitis,  neuralgia,  gonorrheal  prostatitis,  prostatitis,  and 
hypertrophy.  For  a  practical  consideration  in  the  present  sub- 
ject only  the  last  three  need  our  special  attention. 


160.  This  is  a  complication  of  posterior  urethritis.  The 
Fjlonorrhcal  inflammation  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the 
letcrior  urethra,  and  in  many  cases  this  extension  is  caused  by 
tbe  treatment,  and  mostly  by  the  injudicious  use  of  strong, 
rit&nt  injections.  In  such  cases,  the  application  of  a  solution 
[  aigonin  mny  do  good  and  free  tbe  parts  of  the  gonococci; 
local  application  to  diseased  parts  through  the  urethro- 
jope  will  improve  the  mucous  linings;  and,  lastly,  high- 
iqaency  currents  may  be  given  with  a  metal  sound  introduced 
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into  the  diseased  part.  Lately,  several  apparatus  for  high- 
tension,  high-frequency  currents  have  been  invented.  A  metal 
sound,  insulated  except  3  inches  of  the  lower  extremity,  may 
be  applied  to  the  diseased  prostate,  the  other  electrode,  as  a 
pad,  being  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  over  the  region  of 
the  bladder  and  then  high-tension  currents  given. 


PROSTATITIS 

161 .  Prostatitis  may  appear  at  any  time  in  life,  but  occurs 
generally  in  young  men  or  in  those  of  middle  age.  It  is  an 
inflammation  that  has  progressed  from  an  acute  to  a  chronic 
stage.  It  may  result  from  sexual  excesses  and  sexual  perver- 
sion, particularly  masturbation,  unskilful  use  of  the  catheter, 
violence,  the  use  of  caustics,  or  of  strong  injections  in  the  deep 
urethra,  and  as  a  result  of  gonorrhea.  The  principal  symptoms 
are  soreness  and  severe  pain  extending  in  all  directions.  This 
pain  is  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
touch  of  any  instrument  inseiled  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion or  treatment.  It  is  referred  to  the  perineum,  rectum, 
urethra,  and  bladder,  even  to  the  suprapubic  region  and  the 
I)elvis.  Uriniition  causes  scalding,  and  coition  and  ejaculation 
are  so  painful  that  intercourse  is  made  almost  impossible. 
Epithelium  appears  in  the  urine  as  llocculi  or  thin  shreds. 
llypermia  of  the  parts  can  he  seen  on  endoscopic  examina- 
tion, wliich  oftrii  causes  hle<'(ling.  CompHcations  occur  in 
adjacent  parts,  and  manifestations  of  a  general  neurasthenia 
niav  ensue. 

ft 

H>ii.  The  treatment  sliould  first  he  directed  toward  allay- 
ing pain  and  irritation  l^efore  radical  measm'es  for  cure  can  he 
commenced.  Irrigations  of  hot  water,  simple  or  medicatrd,  are 
very  important.  It  is  best  to  use  a  >iphon-arran^ement  with  a 
noz/lc  not  lon^j^er  than  1  or  2  inches.  The  watcr-rcceptacle 
sliouM  he  placed  suflicicntly  hi.Ldi,  so  tiiat  tin?  fluid  will  he  pro- 
|)elle(l  hy  gravity,  and  thus  no  instrument  will  he  in  contact 
with  or  irritate  the  hypcremic  portion.  Anodyne  sui)positories 
should  he  employed,  and  ointment  of  a  similar  kind  should  l>e 
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injected  into  the  urethra.  Benzoinol  with  cocain  deserves 
particular  mention.  When  the  painful  irritation  has  subsided, 
we  have  often  effected  a  cure  by  local  galvanization.  The 
electrode  must  be  introduced  with  great  gentleness  and  must 
not  be  pushed  onward  while  contact  with  the  prostate  gland 
gives  rise  to  pain.  The  galvanic  current  must  be  mild,  from 
3  to  5  milliamperes.  The  electrode  in  the  urethra  should  be 
connected  with  the  negative  pole,  while  the  positive  pad- 
electrode  is  held  by  the  patient.  Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to 
begin  with  high-tension  currents  as  an  analgesic.  We  object  to 
the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  generally  over- 
stimulates  the  parts  and  thereby  makes  matters  worse.  Any 
treatment  requires  time,  care,  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  patient,  and  if  such  is  exercised  the  result  will 
be  a  cure.  Hygienic  measures  and  rest  must  be  insisted  on. 
Surgical  interference  has  been  recommended,  the  consideration 
of  which  must  be  omitted  here  on  account  of  limited  space. 


nYPERTROPITY    OF    THE    PROSTATE 

163.  IlypertropJnj  of  the  'prostate  differs  from  prostatitis  in 
that  it  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age  and  is  not  painful.  The 
prostate  is  scarcely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  enlargement 
acts  as  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  bladder,  which  prevents 
a  free  flow  of  urine.  Cystitis  develops  with  dilatation  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  bladder  and  causes  frequent  micturition 
and  often  retention.  Other  sequels  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  urine  are  ureteritis,  with  dilatation  of  the  ureters, 
pyelitis,  and  pyelonephritis. 

The  enlarged  prostate  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  urine.  Its 
action  is  mechanical.  The  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  free 
flow  of  urine  causes  dilatation  of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  con- 
gestion of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  fre(|uent  micturition. 
To  produce  the  other  complications  of  enlarged  prostate, 
namely,  cystitis,  ureteritis,  pyelitis,  and  pyelonephritis,  infec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.  The  cause  of  these  latter  compli- 
cations in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  the  introduction  of 
pyogenic   organisms   by   the    catheter.     In   making  electrical 
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applications  to  the  prostate,  therefore,  aseptic  surgical  technique 
should  be  rigorously  observed.  A  large  majority  of  these 
sufferers  succumb   prematurely. 

No  rational  treatment  has  thus  far  been  adopted  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  trouble,  and  for  the  allaying  of  actual  pain.  Cases  have 
been  reported  as  cured,  either  by  injections,  destruction, 
incision,  enucleation,  or  prostatotomy,  etc.,  but  no  successful 
method  of  cure  has  yet  been  determined. 

164.  The  great  importance  of  establishing  a  method  for 
the  radical  cure  of  the  enlarged  prostate  no  one  can  gainsay. 
The  physician  must  make  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  select 
the  remedy  from  the  different  methods,  which  have  been 
employed  and  which  will  be  here  explained.  The  electric 
treatment,  according  to  the  currents  used,  may  be  subdivided 
as  follows: 

(a)  Electrocautery. — (1)  The  slow  method  of  flashes  by 
Newman's  electrocautery-sound.  (2)  Bottini's  method  in  one 
seance.  (3)  Modifications  of  Bottini's  operation.  (4)  The 
radical  cure  by  operation— cystotomy — and  the  removal  of  the 
hypertrophy  l)y  electrocautery. 

(h)  Elertroh/slfi. — (1)  Elcfctrolysis  ])y  mild  currents  per 
urethra  or  per  rectum.  (2)  Massey's  operation  per  urethra  and 
re(*tum  with  strong  currents.     (3)   Elcctropuncture  per  rectum. 

(c)     Stdtic  Applirations. — Wave-current  j)cr  rectum. 

((/)  Oitdjthorcsifi. — By  lodin.  For  years  the  author  has 
applied  the  electrocautery-sound  by  rapid  iiashes  without 
creating  a  cauterization. 


KLKf TUOCAUTERY 

1 65.  !N'e>vnian's  Kloctrocaiitory-Soiind. — This  instru- 
ment was  presented  and  demonstrated  at  the  Ninth  International 
Congress  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  electrocautery-sound, 
Fig.  35,  is  a  catheter-shaped  instrument  with  a  short  curve  at  on(^ 
end,  and  is  made  of  smooth,  polished  metal.  Near  the  tip  of  the 
curved  end  is  a  fenestra  in  which  is  placed  the  platinum  wire 
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tliut  constitutCB  the  burner.  A  serpentine  form  is  best  for  this 
wire;  each  ent!  is  firmly  ftttachetl  to  one  of  the  two  copper  rods 
inside  ttie  tube  /»  and  represent,  respectively,  the  positive  and 
negative  poles.  The  other  end  of  the  instrument  is  straight  and 
forms  the  handle,  in  which  commence  the  copper  rods,  each  of 
which  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  pins  or  heat-cond  uctors  d  and  d'. 
These  two  pins  are  connected  with  two  electric  cnrdw  by  binding- 
ecrews.  The  other  ends  of  the  two  electric  corda  are  fastened, 
respectively,  to  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery. 
The  current-breaker  b  is  movable,  and  when  set  straight  and 
presBed  firmly  down  to  the  screw  c  the  current  is  closed  and  the 
burner  f  inslantaneonsly  heated. 

The  improvements  confiist  in  (1)  having  the  handle  in  one 
light,  convenient  piece;  (2)  having  the  current- breaker  under 
the  immediate  contrtd  of  the  index   finger;    (3)    having  the 
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fenestra  filled  up,  whereby  the  instrument  is  more  thoroughly 
insulated  and  less  liable  lo  become  heated;  (4)  huvingthe  tube 
tilled  up,  thus  preventing  it  from  getting  wet  or  blocked  with 
debris  inside. 

Any  good  storage-battery  or  electrocautery- battery  con- 
structed to  give  a  certain  amperage  can  lie  used.  The  strength 
of  the  current  should  be  determined  with  a  rheostat  before 
every  operation.  The  heat  must  be  of  a  high,  red  color,  just 
short  of  white  heat,  the  instant  the  current- breaker  is  touched; 
this  beat  must  be  kept  while  the  wire  is  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  lining. 
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166.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  many  that  the  electrocautery 
necessarily  burns,  destroys,  and  is  followed  by  cicatricial  tissue. 
This  is  a  favorite  objection  made  by  those  not  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  electric  currents.  If  the  operator  bungles  or  wishes 
to  destroy,  he  can,  but  the  expert  will  not. 

It  is  well  known  that  eminent  neurologists  apply  the  electro- 
cautery directly  to  the  faces  of  young  ladies  without  even 
causing  marks.  All  depends  on  the  manner  of  application. 
Even  deeper  applications  on  mucous  linings  may  cauterize, 
without  destroying.  Voltolini,  Carl  Michel,  Shurley,  and 
Yemans  of  Detroit,  and  many  others,  have  applied  the  cautery 
to  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities  with  great  success.  There- 
fore, it  is*  evident  that  different  methods  can  be  instituted 
with  the  instrument  and  applied  for  various  purposes  to 
different  parts. 

167.  Application  to  the  EnlaxTsrod  Prostate. — Patients 
suffer  more  or  less  from  this  disease.  They  may  be  perambu- 
lant  or  in  bed,  or  may  divide  their  time  between  bed  and 
room;  the  hypertrophy  may  be  small  or  extend  to  the  size  of 
an  egg,  or  even  an  orange.  Complications  and  pain  may  be 
beyond  endurance  to  the  sufferers.  According  to  the  state 
and  circumstances  the  treatment  must  be  selected  and  the 
method  applied. 

The  slow  (regular)  method,  which  has  done  good  service, 
consists  in  giving  the  enlarged  gland  only  a  short  a})plioation, 
from  an  instant  to  8  seconds'  dunition.  This  causes  nothing 
more  than  a  white  film  similar  to  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  the  treatment  of  Desonneaux. 

Ifi8.  Modus  Openindl. — The  instrunu'nt  is  connected 
with  the  electrode  wires,  which  are  then  iittacluMJ  to  tiie 
battery,  having  all  the  apparatus  in  perfect  onli'r.  W'iien  all 
is  ready,  try  the  instrument  with  a  short  ilash,  which  experi- 
ment excludes  any  })ossil)le  failure.  The  prostatic*  portion  to 
which  the  cautery  is  to  l»e  applied  niust  have  been  examined, 
and  the  distance  fmni  the  meatus  measured.  This  distance  is 
then  niarke(l  on  the  instrument  hv  a  small  rubber  band.  The 
patient,  according  to  his  preference,  may  stand  erect,  be  on  an 
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operating  table,  or  in  bed.  The  instrument  is  then  introduced, 
so  that  the  fenestra  with  its  platinum  wire  is  in  contact  with 
the  part  to  be  cauterized.  The  operator  will  know  by.  touch 
when  the  instrument  is  in  the  right  place,  and  the  measure  will 
corroborate  the  correctness  of  the  observation.  One  hand  holds 
the  instrument  and  then  touches  the  little  spring  to  connect  the 
interrupter,  a  flash  follows,  and  the  finger  disconnects  the  cur- 
rent. In  one  moment,  the  operation  is  done  and  the  instnmient 
is  withdrawn. 

It  causes  no  pain,  and  in  some  instances  the  patient  scarcely 
believes  that  anything  has  been  done.  He  is  able  to  walk 
about  and  is  not  detained  from  business.  The  eeance  should 
be  repeated  in  about  3  days,  or  even  in  2.  The  instrument 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  as  the  cautery  will  fail,  if 
there  is  dirt  between  the  connections. 

169.  The  question  now  arises.  How  does  this  method 
bring  about  a  cure?  The  end  sought  is,  first  to  remove  the 
obstruction  so  that  the  bladder  can  discharge  all  the  urine  at 
regular  intervals,  and  then,  in  order  to  make  the  cure  radical, 
to  reduce  the  prostate  to  its  normal  size.  The  theory  is  that 
the  cautery  first  acts  as  a  tonic  and  next  as  an  astringent;  the 
diseased  mucous  lining  shrivels,  the  glandular  tissue  contracts, 
and,  by  shrinkage,  the  size  is  diminished.  The  stimulation 
gives  new  life  and  healthy  action.  Each  repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion acts  similarly  and  perhaps  on  another  part  of  the  hyper- 
trophy. The  operation  must  be  continued  until  the  cure  is 
effected.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overstimulate  and  cause 
prostatorrhea,  acute  prostatitis,  etc.,  thereby  creating  or  a^'grava- 
ting  the  very  ailment  we  seek  to  cure.  Tiie  cautery  nmst  be 
given  just  severely  enough  to  accomplish  the  object  and  no 
more.  If  the  cauterization  is  too  prolonged  and  too  deep, 
the  glandular  action  is  overtaxed  and  weakened  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  prostatorrhea,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  cure. 
At  the  same  time,  an  inflammation  is  created,  which  causes 
pain  and  swelling,  and,  at  last,  the  too  greatly  cauterized 
tissue  will  slough. 

The  advantages  of  the  electrocautery  over  the  knife  are:  (1) 
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that  it  avoids  hemorrhage,  also  secondary  hemorrhage;  (2)  it 
leaves  no  raw  surfaces  exposed;  (3)  it  heals  better;  and  (4)  it 
avoids    infection.     The   statement   of    some  reports,    that  in 
prostatotomy  with  the  knife  hemorrhage  does  not  take  place 
cannot  be  accepted,  as  the  history  of  cases  shows  that  primary 
as  well  as  secondary  hemorrhage  does  occur,  both  of  which  are 
entirely  avoided   with   electrocautery.      In   treatment    of  the 
enlarged  prostate  by  electrocautery,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  pay  attention  to  other  symptoms  and  troubles  of  the  patient, 
according  to   established   principles.     Pain   must  be  allayed. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  since  constipation  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  inflammation  and,  by  pressure,  causes  pain. 
While  the  electrocautery  process  is  used  it  is  of   the  greatest 
importance  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  by  drawing  off 
the  urine,  and  irrigating  if  necessary. 

1 70.  Bottlnl's  Operation. — The  originator  of  this  method 
has  successfully  operated  upon  many  hundreds  of  cases  and  kept 
them  modestly  to  himself,  only  once  in  a  while  giving  a  report 
in  Italian  medical  journals.  This  operation  is  a  rapid  electro- 
cautery with  a  i)latinum  burner  in  one  seance.  It  consists  in 
burning  a  passage  through  the  enlarged  gland  by  the  electro- 
cautery, thus  enlarging  the  passage  and  removing  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  burner  is  made  of  heavy  pktinuni  encased  in  an 
instrument  reseni))ling  a  Hthotrite.  The  burner  is  lieated  until 
red,  or  even  hotter,  by  an  electric  current  from  a  storage-bat- 
tery, and  by  a  screw  it  is  slowly  advanced  through  the  obstruc- 
tion. Antise})tic  j)reeaution8  are  advisable,  i)articularly  of  the 
bladder.  It  is  still  a  mooted  (question  whether  the  bladder 
should  be  dilated  with  air  or  water.  A  local  anesthetic  to  the 
I>rostate  portion  of  the  urethra  is  absolutely  necessarv  cocain 
being  preferable.  Some  patients  may  choose  ether  narcosis. 
Several  incisions  forward  and  backward  may  be  made  if  the 
operator  linds  such  a  j)rocedure  necessary. 

171.  Attracted  by  the  first  reports  of  this  operation,  we 
performed  it  several  times.  The  late  Doctor  Guleke,  of  New 
York,  had  imported  an  original  Bottini  instrument  with  which 
we   operated.     Tliese   operations  were  performed  in  1882  and 
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lSS;i,  but  WPre  not  aatistactorj-.  This  fnct  explains  the  inmr- 
rect  Btatements  of  recent  reports  in  1897  and  1S98  to  the  effect 
that  the  Itottini  operation  had  never  heen  performed  in  this 
country.  Not  having  hsid  the  expected  reeuit  with  the  Bottini 
inatrunient,  we  ronatnicted  the  electrocautery -sound  just 
deBcribed.  While  the  genius  of  Bottini  is  appreciated  and 
admired,  his  first  instruments  were  not  perfect,  jiarticiitarly  in 
the  points  a«  follows: 

1.  The  instrument  was  clumsy,  unhandy,  and  heavy. 

2.  The  platinum  burner  was  so  thick  that  it  got  hot  too 
slowly  and,  when  hot,  lost  its  shape  by  bending  so  that  some- 
limes  it  would  not  move  back  into  its  beak, 

3.  The  very  large  storage- battery  was  too  heavy  for  traoe- 
))ortatii>n  and  a  smaller  one  did  not  generate  enough  heat. 

4.  The  instrument  was  shaped  like  Heurteloup'a  lithotrite, 
the  ends  having  only  a  short  coudee.  Such  an  instrument  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce,  and  in  many  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy non-introducible,  the  mechanical  obglniction  leaving 
no  space  for  ita  passage.  The  intention  is  to  push  the  instru- 
ment into  the  bladder  over  and  beyond  the  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  then  to  reverse  it  ao  that  the  l)eak  is  turned 
downward.  The  electrocautery -knife  is  hidden  inside  the  beak 
and  moves  outward  when  the  dial  is  turned  on  the  han<Ile  as 
the  battery  heats  it,  thereby  making  a  central  cut  in  the 
obstructing  prostate. 

5.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  very  uncertain.  It  some- 
times caused  shock,  pain,  and  inflammation  and  irritated  the 
bladder,  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  scabs  caused  by  the  cautery 
gave  rise  to  more  complications.  It  may  be  again  sLuted  that 
the  effect  of  the  electrocautery  is  really  a  burning  through  the 
tisguee,  being  entirely  different  from  electrolysis,  which  is  a 
chemical  absorption. 

6.  The  patient  had  to  remain  in  bed  for  weeks,  and  from 
some  reports  made  by  Bottini  himself  it  has  been  shown  that 
voluntary  micturition  occurretl  only  after  24  days. 

7.  The  operation  is  not  free  from  danger. 

These  objections  refer  only  to  the  "Id  original  instruments. 
Recent  modifications  have  been  made. 
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172.     Modifications    of    Bottini's    Instruments. — A 

modification  of  Botlini's  apparatus  was' made  by  Freudenberg, 
d£  Berlin.     This  device,  Fig.  36,  is  a  great  improvement  and 

does  away  with  some  of  the  ohjections  experi- 
enced in  former  times.  Freudenberg  describes 
his  modification  as  follows:  **The  modifica- 
tions in  point  are  relative  to  shape,  handiness, 
and  electrotechnical  construction,  affording  at 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  sterilization. 
The  modified  instrument  is  provided  with  a 
stout  cylindrical,  grooved  handle,  strong  and 
steady  in  the  hand,  resembling  the  well-known 
handle  of  a  lithotrite.  The  cooling-apparatus 
is  inserted  on  this  side  of  the  handle  instead 
of  at  its  farther  extremity,  thereby  obviating 
incandescence  of  the  handle  and  securing  the 
rubber  hose  of  the  cooling-apparatus  from  being 
compressed  by  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  hand. 
In  lieu  of  the  platinum  blade,  platiniridium  is 
used,  this  alloy  being  harder  and  less  apt  to 
bend  by  reason  of  its  electrical  resistance,  per- 
mitting the  employment  of  the  Aveaker  current 
for  rcnderin^j;  the  )>lade  incaiidrsccnt.  Another 
addition  cons^ists  in  the  conduclicni  of  the  cur- 
rent, ascending  to  the  knife,  within  the  guide 
through  a  single  wire  only,  which  L'(juals  in 
vohnnc  the  two  wires  used  in  the  original 
instrument;  the  (le^cen<ling  current  ])asses 
through  the  hull  j)ro|)er,  and  hy  rea.-on  of  its 
close  contact  with  the  cannula,  thr<MiL'h  the 
entire  length  of  the  external  in^ti  iinient. 
Moreover,  greater  stea(lin»s.s  of  the  hlade, 
rivete<l  as  it  is  to  the  inllexihle  hull,  is  assured. 
''The  connection  of  the  instrument  with  the 
conductinii-wires  ha.'-  heen  achieve«l  \)y  a  ]»ro- 
cess  corresjjonding  with  the  axis  of  the  instrument  and  leaving 
both  poles  in  a  e<»ncentric  arrangement.  A  .^light  jerk  will 
move    up    the    corresponding    cahle-attachment    to    whicli    li)c 
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cables  are  fastened;  these  are  united  to  one  conducting-wire, 
and  owing  to  the  improvement  of  electrical  construction  are 
much  thinner  than  fonnerly.'* 

173.  The  operation  of  Bottini  has  been  described  as  **one 
of  detail."  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  yet  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  is  just  as  true  to  state  that  it  is  an  operation  of 
a  few  important  factors.  These  factors  are:  (1)  The  condition 
of  the  bladder,  whether  empty  or  containing  a  certain  (juantity 
of  liquid  or  air.  (2)  The  length,  depth,  and  number  of  inci- 
sions. (3)  The  complications  that  have  been  brought  on  by  the 
enlarged  prostate  or  by  previous  efforts  to  remedy  the  enlarged 
prostate  gland.     (4)  Reliable  working-apparatus. 

Bottini' s  first  operations  were  performed  on  a  bladder  filled 
with  liquid.  Later,  he  operateil  on  an  empty  bladder,  because 
be  thought  the  licjuid  in  the  bladder  interfered  with  the  heating 
of  the  cautery-incisor.  At  the  present  time,  the  operation  is 
always  performed  on  a  bladder  containing  either  liquid  (usually 
a  sterilized  solution  of  boric  acid)  or  air.  lirannford  Lewis 
recommends  the  injection  of  air  into  the  bladder.  Lewin-Gold- 
schmidt  has  pointed  out,  as  a  result  of  exi)eriments  on  animals, 
that  in  injecting  air  into  the  bladder  there  exists  the  possibility 
of  an  air-embolus  entering  the  ureter  and  reaching  the  heart 
through  the  renal  veins  and  inferior  vena  cava.  Freudenberg 
reports  43  oi)erations  on  bladders  containing  air  with  no 
untoward  results  so  far  as  injecting  air  was  concerned. 

At  the  present  time,  no  one  oj)erates  on  an  empty  bladder, 
the  viscus  contiiining  either  air  or  a  solution  of  sterilized  boric 
acid.  The  possibility  of  an  air-eiubolus  entering  tlie  ureter 
should  have  considerable  weight  with  the  operator,  particularly 
as  there  is  no  such  C()nij)lication  to  he  expected  when  u.sing  the 
sterilized  boric  acid.  With  the  modern  sources  of  electric  su|)- 
ply,  the  objection  made  by  liottini,  when  using  licjuid  in  the 
bladder,  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  cautery-incisor  can  now  l)e 
maintained  at  the  required  degree  of  heat  during  the  passage 
through  the  })rostate  gland.  In  oi)erating  on  an  empty  blad- 
der, Freudenberg  cut  through  a  transverse  fold  of  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder.     Some  operators  claim  that  the  burning  sensation 
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experienced  by  patients  during  the  operation  is  due  to  the  heat- 
ing of  the  sterilized  solution  of  boric  acid  by  the  cautery-incisor. 

174.     Liengrth,    Deptli,    and    Kumber   of  Incisions. 

The  cautery-incision  or  incisions  constitute  the  pivotal  point  in 
every  Bottini  operation.  They  constitute  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  operation.  Whether  the  operation  shall  be  repeated  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  the  dimensions  and  number  of  the  incisions. 
To  make  a  posterior  incision  too  short  means  an  unsuccessful 
operation  and  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  pro- 
cedure at  some  subsequent  date.  To  make  a  posterior  incision 
too  long  means  an  internal  urethrotomy  through  the  floor  of 
the  membranous  urethra  with  its  well-known  sequences  as  a 
result.  Three  incisions  are  generally  made,  one  posteriorly  and 
one  on  each  side.  The  posterior  incision  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  posterior  incision.  If  successfully  executed,  it 
lowers  the  level  of  the  bladder  drainage,  the  prostatic  urethra 
tor  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  permits  a  free  flow 
of  urine  through  the  furrow  produced  by  the  cautery-incisor. 
It  secures  a  direct  route  for  the  urine,  from  the  center  of  the 
bladder  through  the  anterior  urethra.  This  posterior  incision, 
and  also  the  lateral  incisions,  diminishes  the  blood-supply  to  the 
prostate  and  therefore  causes  atrophy.  Another  effect  of  these 
cautery-incisions  is  to  prevent  recurrent  congestions  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  that  mean  so  much  in  the  life  of  every  prostatic. 
The  anterior  incision  is  never  employed  unless  cystoscopy 
shows  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  exist  in  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  urethra.  The  anterior  incision  is  dangerous.  The 
liability  to  cut  into  the  cavum  Retzii  with  its  consequences 
should  be  rememl^red  when  making  an  anterior  incision.  The 
depth  of  the  incision  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the  incisor 
and  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  prostate  gland.  The  average 
height  of  the  knife  used  by  Freudenberg  is  1.2  centimeters. 
The  sizes  of  his  knives  varv  from  .8  to  1.6  centimeters.  The 
height  of  the  knife  of  American  instruments  averages  from 
1.2  to  1.5  centimeters.  A  difference  of  a  few  millimeters  in 
the  height  of  a  knife  can  be  fully  compensated  for  in  the  depth 
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of  the  incisions  by  pressure  made  on  ibe  gland  by  the  operator. 
In  detemiining  tbe  depth  of  the  incision,  the  operator  studies 
the  con6guralion  of  the  prngtate  gland  by  means  of  the  cysto- 
Bcoije  and  also  by  rectal  examination.  It  necessary,  the  knife 
is  made  to  [jass  twice  through  the  same  area  in  the  prostate 
gland,  and  during  both  incisions  it  should  be  maintained  at  a 
white  heat.  With  one  knife  of  average  height  maintained  at 
white  heat  and  passed  twice  tbrougli  the  same  area  of  progtate 
tissue  while  pressure  is  being  exerted,  the  operator  can  give 
n  the  required  depth. 


175.  The  length  of  the  incision  will  dejiend  u  ^eat  deal 
on  the  nature  of  tbe  enlargement,  whether  it  is  librouB  or 
glandular.  A  fibrous  enlargement  is  slightly  coiiipressibte;  a 
glandular  one  is  very  much  so.  As  a  rule,  the  length  of  the 
poeteriur  incision  in  fibrnua  prostates  should  correspond  to  the 
difference  between  the  normal  urethra  and  the  pathological  one 
under  treatment.  If  the  urethra  in  question  measures  28  centi- 
-  meters,  we  know  the  nonnal  urethra  measures  21  centimeters, 
and  the  length  of  the  incision  should  he  the  dilTerence,  or 
7  centimeters.  When  tbe  length  of  tbe  incision  is  determined 
by  rectal  examination,  1  or  1.5  centimeters  should  be  added  to 
the  longitudinal  diameter  of  tbe  prostate.  Freudenberg  has 
not  yet  found  it  necessary  to  make  incisions  larger  than  5  cen- 
timeters. His  new  instruments  are  arranged  to  permit  of  an 
incision  6.6  centimeters  long.  When  glandular  elements  pre- 
dominate in  the  prostatic  enlargement,  tbe  cunditious  are 
entirely  changed.  Glandular  enlargements  are  very  compres- 
sible. When  the  beak  of  the  incisor  begins  to  press  on  the 
gland,  the  longitudinal  diameter  begins  to  dei-reose  at  the  same 
time.  Willy  Meyer,  M.  D.,  has  pointed  out  that  tlie  simple 
means  of  measuring  the  length  of  tbe  prostate  in  his  cases  is 
of  little  assistance  in  determining  the  length  of  the  incision 
necessary  in  a  given  operation. 

The  game  author  now  uses  an  incisor  that  permits  of 
incisions  as  long  as  8  centimeters  and  recommends  long  incisiona 
under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  When  the  enlargement  is 
fibrous  and  pronounced,  so  that  the  upper  border  of  the  ginnd 
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cannot  l>e  reached  or  palpated  per  rectum.  (2)  Whenever 
there  is  a  median  lobe  of  some  size  present.  (3)  Wh«iever 
the  length  of  the  urethra  has  been  found  to  be  materially 
bevond  normal. 

\Mien  the  prostate  is  soft  and  compressible,  he  recommends 
short  incisions,  not  longer  than  1  to  2  centimeters.  It  ifl  better 
in  cases  of  soft,  compressible  glands  to  make  an  incision  too 
short,  rather  than  to  take  risks  in  making  one  too  long.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  pars  menibranacea  would  be  incised, 
followed  by  urinary  infiltration  with  its  accomiMinying  dangers. 
In  detcTiiiining  the  length  and  depth  and  number  of  incisions 
in  the  prostate  gland,  the  oj)erator  should  use  every  means  of 
informing  himself  on  the  diameters,  configuration,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  gland.  He  should  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion per  urethra  and  per  rectum.  Unless  contraindicated,  the 
cystoscope  should  be  used. 

176.  The  Bottini  operation  i.s  suitable  for  all  forms  of  pros- 
tatic hyjKTtrophy.  An  enlargeil  prostate  ij<  an  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  urine,  and  a  cautery-incisor  will  cut  its  way 
through  this  impediment,  whether  hard  or  <<)ft  and  whether 
situated  posteriorly,  aiit<'ri«»rly.  or  hiterally.  It  is  of  little 
imporluiicr.  iilro,  \vhfilj»r  the  lailgings  or  j>n>iiiinences  are 
toward   llie  Madih-r  nr  <xrhi.-iv<*lv  t«»ward  the  un'thra. 

The  re.-ults  of  tlie  iJotliiii  n|)erati<>ii,  however,  in  any  form  of 
pro^tati'-  hypertroj.liy  will  dei»«-nd  (^n  the  r«)n(Hli()n  of  the 
hladihr  ;iiid  kidu*  v.-  and  on  the  L'eneral  phy>i('al  OiHidition  of 
tlie  patient.  'I'll*-  Ixtter  the  condition  of  the  l)la(Mer  and  kid- 
iiey-',  ill'-  Ix'tt'T  will  he  til.'  n-.-.ult>  of  operation.  The  rt^ults  of 
the  operation  will  !»♦•  ne;jative  wlien  tlie  Ifladder  is  hopelessly 
<iania;'e(l  and  wh»ii  there  i-  a  ^'eneral  atheromatous  condition 
of  th'-  hlood-\  •--••!-  a-wo<  iatiMJ  with  jiojyuria.*  In  prostatic 
hyjMrtiophy,  tli«- <  arlier  the  operation  is  performed,  tlie  greater 
are  th«"  ehan« '•;-  of  a  permanent  <'nre.  Convalescenee  in  these 
i".i>i\-   i-    \»'ry    rapi'l.  and    the  re-ults  ohtained  so  far  a>  can  he 

a^ee|tairled    al    pie.-eiit    are   permanent. 

'<>r\ill«'   llurwit/.,   r..  S.,  M.  I).,  IMiila<lelphia  Mediral  .I«mrnal,  June 
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Willy  Meyer,  M.  D.,*  recommends  that  the  Bottini  operation 
be  done  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  catheter  into  the 
hand  of  the  patient  himself.  This  is  the  period  at  which  the 
real  danger  of  life  begins.  A  single  introduction  of  the  catheter 
may  set  up  incurable  cystitis,  pyelitis,  or  pyelonephritis. 
Bottini's  operation,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  not 
absolutely  contraindicated  by  the  existence  of  pyelitis.  In  two 
cases  operated  on  by  him,  a  marked  degree  of  pyelitis  was 
present.  Both  patients  stood  the  operation  nicely,  one  being 
cured  and  the  other  much  improved.  The  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infected  geni to- urinary  tract  should  render  the  opera- 
tor very  cautious  in  his  prognosis  in  these  cases. 

177.  Armamentarium. — If  the  physician  provides  him- 
self with  a  transformer,  a  good  rheostat,  and  ampere-meter,  the 
commercial  circuits  may  be  used  as  sources  of  electric  supply. 
When  the  commercial  circuits  are  not  available,  a  good  storage- 
battery  must  be  employed.  Tlie  storage-battery  sliould  give 
from  50  to  60  amperes  with  an  electromotive  force  of  4  volts. 
For  care  and  management  of  storage- batteries,  see  EledrophysicSy 
Sec.  1.  FreudenbiTg  added  the  ampere-meter  to  the  armamen- 
tarium of  Bottini.  The  flow  of  the  cautery- current  is  noiseless; 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  an  ampere-meter  to  designate  the 
current-strength  during  the  operation  is  ol)vious.  The  current- 
strength  necessary  to  bring  the  cautery- incisor  to  the  re(|uired 
heat  should  be  determined  before  each  operation.  When  the 
cautery-incisor  is  at  a  white  heat,  envelop  it  in  a  few  layers  of 
absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  water  and  observe  the  eflfects 
both  on  the  incisor  and  the  needle  of  the  ami)ere- meter.  This 
is  a  useful  experiment  and  renders  visible  to  the  operator  what 
takes  place  when  the  incisor  is  traversing  the  tissues  of  the 
prostate. 

178.  With  a  single  charge  of  a  storage -battery,  Freuden- 
berg  performed  six  operations.  Storage- batteries,  even  when 
not  used,  run  down  and  require  charging  every  3  or  4  weeks. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  recharge  the  battery  before  each  operation. 


»AVilly  Meyer,  M.  D.,  Medical  Record,  April  28,  IIHX). 
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Two  or  three  operations  may  he  done  on  the  same  day  with  the 
same  charge,  hut  if  a  few  days  intervene  hetween  operations, 
recharging  the  hattery  will  always  he  the  safest  procedure. 
The  operator  should  examine  the  Bottini  incisor  and  all  its 
connections  l)efore  the  operation,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  every- 
thing is  in  good  working  order  hefore  commencing  to  operate. 
As  some  accident  may  happen  to  the  incisor  either  immediately 
before  or  during  the  operation,  the  advantage  of  having  two 
cautery-incisors  will  he  readily  appreciated.  Besides  the  source 
of  electric  supply  and  the  Bottini  incisor  with  its  connections, 
the  operator  will  always  nee<l  hand-syringes,  catheters,  local 
anesthetics,  and  antiseptics. 

In  the  o|>eniti()n  of  Bottini,  the  practical  genito-urinary 
surgeon  will  he  occupied  a  great  deal  with  the  electrical  appara- 
tus; the  practical  electrotherapeutist,  already  familiar  with  the 
management  and  control  of  electric  currents,  will  be  most 
occupied  with  the  technique  of  genito-urinary  o[)erations.  A 
nice  comhination  of  these  two  actjuirenients — familiarity  with 
the  technifjue  of  genito-urinary  operations  and  familiarity  with 
the  management  and  control  of  electric  currents — are  necessary 
for  the  host  execution  of  Hottini*s  operation,  and  therefore  the 
best  results  ol»tainal)le. 

170.     Complications   During  and    After  Operation. 

The  coinplicatinns  (luring  the  oporatiou  an'  the  bending  of  the 
cautfry-incisor,  perforation  of  tlu*  hladdrr,  and  perforation  of 
the  niemhranons  urethra.  In  order  to  prevent  l>ending  of  the 
eautery-ineisor,  the  operation  should  he  done  slowly  and  the 
index  finder  should  he  removed  from  the  rectum  when  the  beak 
of  the  incisor  is  properly  located  and  before  the  caut«TV-current 
is  turned  on.  The  patient  should  he  cautioned  to  kvvp  abso- 
lutely <|uiet  during  the  operation.  If  the  Hottini  incisor  is  not 
held  firmly  and  steadily  in  th(^  left  hand  of  the  operator,  bend- 
ing' (»f  the  cautery  is  liable  to  occur.  Th«'  means  of  avoiding 
bending'  of  the  cautery-incisor  are  slow  operation  with  the 
caut(  ry-bladc  at  white  heat  and  immobility  on  the  part  of  the 
|)atient.  The  incisor  is  held  firndv  and  steadily  in  the  hand  of 
the  optrator. 
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The  liability  of  perforating  the  meuibraiious  urethra  is 
greatest  in  glandular  enlargeoicnt  of  the  pn^stnte.  A  short 
indsioii  is  re<niired  in  these  cases.  A  careful  stiuiy  of  the  longi- 
tudinal diameter  of  the  gland  and  of  the  nature  of  the  prostatic 
erilargbuient,  whether  glandular  or  fibrous,  will  be  the  best 
Bafi^uard  against  jierforaling  the  uieuibranous  urethra.  If  the 
incision  is  made  too  short,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  at  a 
future  date.  Since  operation  on  an  empty  bladder  has  been 
discarded  [perforation  of  the  bladder  has  not  occurred.  If  the 
beak  of  the  incisor  is  properly  fixed  behind  the  prostate,  it  will 
press  the  bladder  downward  from  the  cautery- blade.  This 
precaution  joined  with  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  distended 
with  liquid  or  air,  will  make  perforation  of  the  bladder  an 
extremely  rare  accident 

The  complications  after  the  operation  are  liemorrhage,  wpais, 
and  retention  of  urine.  The  prevention  and  treatment  of  these 
'■omplicatioDfi  belong  to  general  genito-urinary  work  and  will 
not  be  dcBcriljed  here.  No  one  should  attempt  to  perform  the 
Bottini  operation  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  these  complications  and  of  treating 
them  when  established.  The  operation  of  Bottini,  even  in 
favorable  cases,  is  a  serious  procedure.  The  patient  should  l>e 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  operation  by  the  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  of  all  precautions  of  modern  surgery. 

180.  Anesthesia. ^The  majority  of  operators  employ 
local  anesthesia.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  general 
anesthetic,  nitrous-oxide  gas  is  used.* 

Orville  Horwitz,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  in  a  series  of  articles  recently 
published, t  gives  the  following  conclusions  as  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  34  Bottini  operations: 

1.  There  is  less  fear  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  submit  to 
operation  than  there  is  to  any  other  surgical  procedure  so  far 
suggested  for  tlie  relief  of  prostatic  hypertrophy, 

2.  The  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  method 

■Ramon  Giiiteras,   M.  D.,  New  York  Medical  Jonrnal,    April  29, 
ISOT. 
t  Philadelphia  Medical  Joamal,  June  8  and  November  30,  1001 
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of  treatment  are:  A  short  time  only  is  required  to  perform  the 
operation,  which  is  attended  with  little  shock  and  usually  slight 
loss  of  blood;  convalescence  is  rapid;  and  the  mortality  is  lower 
than  that  by  any  other  radical  measure. 

3.  Cures  result  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  especially  if  the 
operation  is  undertaken  early.  Marked  improvement  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  where  otherwise  individuals 
would  be  condemned  to  suffer,  as  the  danger  attending  any  of 
the  other  radical  methods  of  treatment  would  be  too  great  to 
warrant  their  employment. 

4.  Failures  occur  in  but  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  cases,  want  of  success  being  due  to  pathological  changes  and 
complications  that  have  taken  place.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
those  instances  where  an  incurable  cystitis  exists. 

5.  The  operation  is  contraindicated  when  a  valve-like  forma- 
tion exists,  or  where  there  is  a  greatly  increased  overgrowth  of 
the  three  lobes  associated  with  tumor  formation,  giving  rise  to 
a  pouch  above  and  below  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

6.  It  may  be  employed  with  benefit  and  safety  as  a  pallia- 
tive measure  in  cases  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  of  long  standing 
associated  with  cystitis,  when  the  general  health  will  be  improved 
arid  constipation,  which  is  usually  associated  with  this  condi- 
tion, relieved,  mitigating  the  i)r()static  spasm  of  the  uretlira  and 
rendering  tlie  insertion  of  tlie  catheter  easy  and  painless. 

7.  Pyelitis,  when  present,  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the 
oj>eration,  but  is  not  always  a  contraindication  to  its  employment. 

8.  The  character  of  the  growth  has  hut  little  hearing  on  the 
result  of  the  operation. 

D.  The  operation  may  he  emi)l()yed  as  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
means  of  causing  a  suprapul)ic  fistula  to  close,  which  so  fre- 
(juently  follows  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  wlien  the  prostate  gland 
is  hyiK'rtro})liied. 

10.  In  suital)le  cases,  it  is  not  only  the  best  radical  measure 
thus  far  devised  for  the  relief  of  prostatic  hypertroi)hv,  hut  is 
attended  hv  the  smalU'St  mortality. 

11.  The  operation  is  especially  indicated  in  tiie  l)eginning  of 
obstructive  synipt(>n)s  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  [>rostate  gland 
and  may  he  regarded  as  a  i)ruphylactic  method  of  treatment. 
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12.  The  operation  is  capable  of  producing  a  symptomatic 
cure  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  various  conditions  and  con- 
figurations of  the  prostate  gland  due  to  hypertrophy,  as  is  shown 
by  the  disappearance  of  prostatic  spasm,  the  restoration  of  tlie 
function  of  the  bladder  to  its  normal  condition,  and  theimprove^ 
ment  of  general  health. 

13.  When  operating  early,  before  the  prostate  has  become 
much  enlarged,  the  safest  method  to  pursue  is  to  perform  a 
preliminary  perineal  cystotomy,  introducing  the  perineal  electro- 
cautery-incisor  of  Chetwood,  so  as  to  make  the  incision  in  the 
prostate. 

14.  In  some  instances,  a  prolonged  preparatory  treatment  is 
necessary  before  the  operation  can  be  safely  undertaken. 

15.  In  cases  of  prostatic  obstruction,  which  have  existed  for 
a  lengthened  period,  where  there  is  chronic  cystitis  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  patient  being  below*  par,  both  local 
and  constitutional  treatment  must  be  persisted  in  for  months 
after  the  operation  before  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
procedure  can  be  insured,  which  treatment  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  the  obstruction  had  first  been  removed. 

181.  Newman's  modifications  of  Bottini's  instrument  has 
been  constructed  for  reasons  stated,  as  a  simpler  and  handier 


JL. 


Fio.  37 
Newman's  Modification  qf  Bottini's  Incisor 


apparatus,  than  the  modification  of  Freudenberg,  which  is 
very  good,  timely,  and  rectifies  some  of  the  objections 
mentioned. 

Fig.  37  (a)  shows  the  instrument  in  perspective,  with  platinum 
burner,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  slightly  exposed.  (6)  is  the  end 
of  the  instrument  with  tlie  platinum  knife  fully  exposeil. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  nutal  shaft  />,  terminating 
in   Thompson's   curve   with  tunneled  end  C.     The  platinum 
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knife  D  is  propelled  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  pinion  E,  Two  insulated  copper  wires  pass  through 
the  shaft  and  carry  the  electric  current  to  the  platinum  burner. 
The  conducting-cords  from  the  battery  or  commercial  circuit 
are  adjusted  to  the  instrument  at  staples  G  and  H.  The  cur- 
rent may  be  thrown  on  or  off  by  means  of  the  switch  F,  A 
scale  and  indicator  /  shows  at  a  glance  the  extent  to  which  the 
knife  is  exposed.  Freudenberg's  improvement  on  the  original 
Bottini  are  very  good  and  were  needed.  On  this  improved 
instrument,  the  writer  has  made  the  following  modifications, 
as  shown  in  the  cut: 

1.  Omitting  the  water-cooler,  in  order  to  make  the 
mechanism  of  the  instrument  simpler.  The  water-cooler  is  an 
impediment,  takes  up  space,  and  needs  for  its  proper  manage- 
ment a  special  assistant.  As  the  burner  is  smaller  than  in  tlie 
original  instrument,  it  does  not  need  so  much  heat,  and  this 
can  be  controlled  more  easily.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
it  is  better  to  dilate  the  bladder  with  water  or  air.  Each 
method  has  its  own  advantages  and  objections. 

2.  It  is  better  to  do  away  with  the  heat  of  the  instrument. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  two  conducting-wires  conveying 
the  heat,  which  are  attached  one  to  either  end  of  the  burner 
and  which  run  8ei)aratoly,  being  insulatod.  This  arrangement 
will  lioat  the  burner  immediately  and  prevent  the  heating  of 
any  other  part  of  the  instrument.     The  shaft  remains  cool. 

3.  The  end  of  the  instrument  is  conical  and  of  a  smaller 
size,  in  order  to  pass  any  obstruction  and  enter  the  bladder 
more  (^asily.  Thus,  the  operation  can  he  performed  in  cases  in 
whicli  the  larger-sized  portion  of  tlie  instrument  could  not  be 
introduced. 

4.  There  is  a  tunnel  at  the  conical  end  for  a  filiform  guide, 
over  whicli  the  instrument  passes,  to  be  used  at  the  option  of 
the  operator. 

5.  The  iridoplatinum  burner  is  thinner  and  stationary, 
and  thereby  cannot  get  out  of  sliape  and  }>lace,  and,  besides, 
the  greater  heat  is  avoided. 

G.  The  i)rotector  of  the  burner,  when  moved,  acts  at  the 
same  time  as  a  meter,  the  operator  thereby  knowing  the  exact 
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situation  of  the  burner.  This  burner,  or  knife,  can  cut  to  any 
depth,  as  the  operator  desires,  and  by  rotating  can  cut  in  differ- 
ent directions.  The  instrument  can  be  taken  apart  for  cleaning 
and  sterilization. 

7.  This  instrument  is  cheaper  and  costs  about  one-half  as 
much  as  the  original  Bottini  or  the  one  modified  by  Freudenberg. 

182.  Radical  Measures,  Combination  of  Operation 
and  Electrocautery. — This  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
hypertrophy  by  electrocautery  in  situ  and  in  one  operation, 
access  being  gained  by  either  perineal  section  or  laparotomy. 
This  removal  may  be  partial  or  entire,  and  can  be  done  with 
the  electrocautery- burner  or  wire  loop.  This  operation  is  indi- 
cated, in  fact,  we  may  say  peremptorily  demanded,  when  the 
patient  is  in  inmiediate  danger  of  succumbing  and  no  time  is 
left  for  a  slower  method  of  procedure.  This  state  has  arrived 
when  the  hypertrophy  causes  absolute  retention  of  urine  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  gaining  an  entrance  through  the 
obstruction  so  as  to  evacuate  the  bladder.  Complications  have 
generally  taken  place  and  the  fatal  end  is  within  a  few  hours, 
either  by  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  The  radical  oper- 
ation proposed  for  such  a  state  is  not  free  from  danger,  but  as 
the  patient  without  it  will  succumb  in  a  short  time,  the  opera- 
tion cannot  decrease  his  chances  of  recovery. 

The  improvements  in  the  technique  or  suprapubic  cystotomy 
by  Belfield,  Hunter  McGuire,  Kuemmel,  Morris,  and  others 
have  reduced  any  danger  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  A.  F.  McGill, 
of  Leeds,  in  opening  a  discussion  at  the  Section  of  Surgery, 
British  Medical  Association,  August  16,  1889,  remarked  that 
suprapubic  prostatectomy  was  preferable  to  a  urethral  or 
perineal  operation.  The  urethral  operation  was  unsatisfactory; 
it  was  founded  on  the  faulty  anatomy,  for  in  only  4  out  of 
24  cases  he  had  tabulated  was  there  anything  resembling  a  bar 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  suprapubic  operation  was 
also  more  generally  applicable;  in  only  3  of  the  24  cases  in  his 
table  could  the  perineal  operation  have  been  done.  He  also 
considered  th(*  suprapubic  operation  more  safe  than  perineal 
section.     Most  authorities  will  agree  with  Mr.  McGill. 
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EUECTROLTSIS 

183.  Electrolysis  With  Weak  Currents.— Electrol- 
ysis has  l)een  used  with  favorable  results,  and  cases  reported 
accordingly.  We  have  pnicticed  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
strictures  of  the  urethra  and  often  applied  a  flat  metal-electrode 
as  negative  i)ole  i)er  rectum  against  the  prostate.  With  great 
care  and  vory  mild  currcjits,  good  results  followed.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Steavenson,  of  London,  has  esUihlished  a  method  and  con- 
Htructod  his  own  instrument;  a  citiition  from  his  work*  will 
therefore  ho  in  j)lace  here: 

**For  this  purpose  I  have  had  some  electrodes  made  after  the 
manner  of  tliosc  used  ft)r  the  electrolysis  of  stricture,  but 
instead  of  tlie  ends  being  made  entirely  of  metal,  I  have  had 
them  of  ivory,  with  phalanges  of  metal  embedded  in  one  side, 
so  that  the  metal  wouhl  b(j  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  ends 
of  the  electrodes.  By  this  means,  we  insure  that  when  the 
electrode  has  been  passed  along  the  urethra,  the  metal 
phalanges  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  prostatic  bar  or 
ol»Htructing  hypertropbical  part  of  the  prostate.  The  electrode 
is  connected  witli  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  positive 
pole  being  placed  on  some  indiiTmnt  part  of  t lie  body.  The 
circuit  is  then  closed  and  a  weak  curnMit  ..f  o  milliamperes  is 
emi>l(»yc(l.  \\y  this  means,  a  furrow,  (»r  i:ro(»vc.  is  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  cnlari^'cd  prostate  by  the  action  of  the  current. 
The  result  has  bern  such  as  to  encomap'  the  bopr  that  this 
may  prove  a  v«-ry  useful  fnrni  of  treatment.  The  operation 
should  not  be  pn»lonpMl  for  more  than  20  minutes,  and  .>n  the 
first  few  occa>i«Mis  for  about  half  that  time,  unless  the  i-lectrode 
passes  int«^  the  bladdi-r  so-mer.  Should  thi>  be  the  ca.«e, 
I  would  advi>e  that  all  further  attemj.ts  be  suspended  for  at 
lea.Kt  a  week,  and  then  repeated  if  no  indication  to  thi-  inntrary 
has  arisen.'* 

1  84.     Klootrolysls  hy  strong  CnrnMits.— While  others 
have    used    stronger    currents,     Dr.     (;.     iMton    Massev,    of 

***Electn>lyHiH  in  Surgery,*'  I>mdon,  isim,  p.^^,  \^^y 
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Philadelphia,  has  very  recently  begun  a  new  treatment  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland.  He  calls  it  the  ^^  swelling 
method.'*  With  the  electrodes  in  place,  the  active  electrode 
within  the  urethra  or  rectum  and  the  indifferent  on  the 
abdomen,  the  galvanic  current  is  turned  on  by  means  of  his 
controller  until  a  decided  sensation  is  produced  or  the  meter 
shows  a  desirable  dose,  and  is  turned  off  again  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  procedure  being  repeated  eight  or  ten  times.  He  uses  as 
much  as  70  milliamperes,  though  each  case  must  be  a  rule  to 
itself  in  this  particular.  As  the  growth  diminishes,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  prostatic  urethra  will  increase  until  finally  from 
6  to  16  milliamperes  will  be  the  limit.  The  negative  pole  has 
been  used  as  the  active.  He  makes  his  own  instruments.  After 
each  galvanic  application  to  the  i)rostatic  urethra,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  left  in  place,  and  a  primary  faradic  current 
turned  on  in  a  swelling  manner.  The  instrument  is  now  with- 
drawn and  a  similar  application  made  to  the  exterior  of  the 
prostate  by  an  olive-tipped  electrode  in  the  rectum,  and  the 
same  electrode  on  the  abdomen.  The  rectal  treatment  may  be 
employed  daily,  and  is  at  times  eflicient,  but  the  urethral 
method  must  be  used  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  7  days  only. 
Doctor  Massey  reports  complete  cures.  This  method  is  of  such 
recent  origin  that  no  comment  can  be  made  on  it. 

185.  Electropuncture. — Instead  of  the  negative  metal 
bulb,  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  a  needle  is  used  and  thrust 
into  the  prostate  per  rectum.  The  best  needle  is  made  of 
platinum,  insulated  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  point.  An 
electrode  placed  on  the  abdomen,  to  close  the  circuit,  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery.  Biedert, 
of  Hanan,  reported  five  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  was 
reduced.  Leopold  Casper,  in  1888,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Berlin  Mediciil  Society  and  claimed  improvement  in  four  cases. 
He  uses  the  negative  needle  to  the  hypertrophy  per  rectum. 
He  claims  that  the  method  is  curative  and,  if  car  fully 
executed,  harmless. 
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STATIC    Al»l*L.ICATIONS 

186.     Wave-Current  of   tlie   Static   Machine. — Very 

recently  the  wave-current  has  been  used  to  the  prostate  per 
rectura,  witli  a  bulb  or  an  instrument  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  patient  must  hold  the  electrode  himself.  We  have 
tried  the  method  with  different  instruments,  sometimes  using  a 
bulb  in  the  rectum,  at  other  times  a  sound  at  the  prostate  per 
urethram.  This  method  has  been  practiced  very  recently  and 
only  in  a  few  cases,  so  that  no  definite  report  of  its  utility  can 
be  made. 


CATAPHOllESIS 

1 87.  Cataphoresis,  introducing  iodin  into  the  hypertrophied 
prostate,  has  been  })racticed  and  advised  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Neis- 
wanger,  of  Chicago.  His  lecture  was  read  before  the  Illinois 
Mcnlical  College,  January  26,  11)00,  and  published  in  the  Alka- 
loidal  Clinic,  March,  1900,  from  which  is  quoted  as  follows: 


Fi<;.  38 
ProsUitic  FArrir<nU  for  Ciitaphoresis 

'*My  method  of  the  ciilaphoric  ai)pli('ation  of  iodin  to  the 
enlarged  gland  is  not  only  rational  l)ut  gives  promise  of  better 
sueeess  tiian  anv  of  the  methods  heretofore  usrd,  and  is  so 
simple  and  safe  tlial  it  may  i>e  employed  l>y  practitioners  far 
removed  from  meclical  eenters/' 

TIh'  applicator  shown  in  Fig.  38  is  comj)osed  of  a  hard-rub- 
ber tube,  closed  at  the  distal  end  by  a  har(l-rul)l)er  phig.  For 
a  distance  of  about  2  inches  from  the  distal  end,  a  number  of 
small  holes  are  drilled.  The  metal  inside  (  wliic-li  is  removable) 
consists  of  a  copper  wire  twist e(l  upon  itself,  on  the  proximal 
end  of  which  is  soldered  a  receptacle  for  the  cnrd-tip. 

U})(>n  about  2  inclu*s  of  the  end  of  the  twisted  wire  a  little 
absorbent  cotton  is  wound,  and,  after  Ix'ing  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodid  (.'JO  grains  to  an  omice),  is  inserted  into 
the  hard- rubber  tube.     The  electrode  is  then   attached   to  the 
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negative  cord  from  the  battery  and  inserted  into  the  prostatic 
urethra.  A  large  pad  is  now  attached  to  the  cord  from  the 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  placed  upon  the  abdo- 
men of  the  patient,  when  a  current  of  from  6  to  10  milliamperes 
is  turned  on  by  means  of  a  rheostat;  and  this  may  be  main- 
tained for  10  minutes  without  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The 
treatment  should  not  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  5  days. 
A  granular  or  irritable  condition  of  the  prostatic  urethra  con- 
traindicates  both  the  application  of  the  negative  pole  and  the 
iodin,  and  as  this  condition  often  exists,  it  should  be  treated  by 
a  different  method  as  follows:  Take  an  electrode  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  39,  which  consists  of  a  copper  staff  insulated 
with  hard  rubber  to  within  2  inches  of  the  distal  end.  This  is 
introduced  so  that  the  metal  jiortion  comes  in  contact  with  the 
prostatic  urethra  only;  it  is  then  attached  to  the  positive  pole 
and  a  current- strength  of  5  milliamperes  used  for  about 
6  minutes,  rotating  or  gently  moving  the  electrode  backwards  or 


Fio.  39 
Prostatic  F.kctrmle  for  Cupric  Cataphoresis 

forwards  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
treatment  may  be  given  every  fourth  day. 

Much  conflicting  literature  has  ajipeared  upon  the  subject  of 
cataphoresis,  hut  as  we  have  given  our  views  upon  this  process 
in  detail  from  a  physical  standpoint,  W(»  deem  it  only  necessary 
to  say  here  that  in  theabove  technique  the  solution  of  potassium 
iodid  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  and  the  iodin,  being  an 
electronegative  element,  has  an  aflinity  for  the  positive  pole; 
therefore,  the  solution  must  l)e  applied  from  the  negative  pole 
if  we  would  utilize  the  resolvent  eflfects  of  the  iodin  in  the 
enlarged  gland.  The  negative  being  the  (lecoiiiposing  and 
liquefying  pole,  we  have,  therefore,  both  the  })olar  effects  of  the 
current  and  the  iodin,  each  of  which  is  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  has  changed  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.     In  former  years,  the  patient  was 
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condemned  to  use  the  catheter  for  a  lifetime,  which  was  a  very 
indefinite  period,  and  it  generally  increased  the  trouble.  At 
present  the  condition  may  be  attacked  surgically  by  way  of  the 
urethra,  perineum,  rectum,  or  suprapubically.  Electrical  treat- 
ment has  been  described  here  in  nine  diflFerent  methods.  All 
will  do  good,  are  rational,  and  it  is  for  the  attending  physician 
to  select  the  right  method  in  its  right  place. 


IMPOTENCE 

1 88.  The  normal  generative  act  in  the  male  includes  two 
parts:  (a)  copulation,  which  depends  on  a  perfect  erection  of 
the  penis,  and  (b)  ejaculation  of  fertile  semen  into  the  vagina. 
Sterility  does  not  include  impotence,  and  is  often  met  with  in 
those  who  are  vigorous  in  intercourse.  Sterility  is  the  inability 
to  get  children.  Impotence  and  sterility  sometimes  run  very 
closely  together,  yet,  as  a  rule,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  them.*  If  erection  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  ejacu- 
lation of  semen  into  the  vagina,  the  patient  is  therefore 
impotent  and  sterile  also. 

1  SI),  In  endeavoring  to  assign  elortricity  its  ])r()per  place 
in  tlu'  tn^atiiH-nt  (►f  tln'S(*  ronditinns,  we  shall  Ix'  guided  by  the 
results  obtained  Ijy  those  who  have  drvoted  sp<'eial  attention  to 
these  sui)jeets  and  also  l)y  tluj  results  ol)tainrd  in  our  own 
praetirr. 

Prof.  S.  W.  (Jross'i  elassilied  impotence  as  {])  nfonic^ 
(2)  ji.^i/rhiral,  {  >] )  tti/mittinndtir,  {■[)  niu/anir.  Atonic  impotence 
is  due  to  dimini>h(^d  or  abolished  retlex  excitahility  of  tlie 
^enitospinal  center;  ami  jxychical  impotence,  to  some  deranges 
nient  of  the  brain  inhihiiin^  the  acti(»n  (»f  that  cent<'r.  Organic 
impotence  dept-nds  on  conL'enital  or  ac<|uire(l  defects  of  the 
genital  organs.  Sym|>t(>malic  imj)otence  is  l»rou«,dit  on  l)y  the 
prolonged  use  of  certain  drugs,  hromid>,  opiates,  and  by 
various  acute  and  chronic  dis(^ases. 

Miicnbsoii,  "  I>isra««'s  of  tin'  Mal«'  Organ?  of  Generation." 
tGro?s,  "  Diaonlers  <>f  -Male  Seximl  (.)rgan8." 
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Gross  further  divided  atonic  impotence  into  the  following 
classes:  (1)  The  erection  is  imperfect  and  of  short  duration, 
and  ejaculation  is  frequently  too  precipitate,  but  sexual  desire 
remains  and  intercourse  is  possible  although  incomplete. 
(2)  The  erection  is  either  so  feeble  that  intromission  is  impos- 
sible or  it  is  entirely  absent.  As  in  the  preceding  variety, 
desire  is  present.  (3)  Here  there  is  not  only  loss  of  power, 
but  desire  is  also  completely  abolished. 

In  a  study  of  153  cases  of  impotence,  the  same  author  found 
that  149  cases  were  of  the  atonic  variety,  1  was  psychical, 
1  was  symptomatic,  and  2  were  organic.  Of  these  149  cases  of 
atonic  impotence,  137  were  due  to,  or  maintained  by,  hyperes- 
thesia and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  with 
diminution  of  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  genitospinal  center, 
and  in  the  remaining  12  there  was  diminished  or  alx>lished 
reflex  excitability  of  the  genitospinal  center  without  any  pro- 
static lesion.  Of  the  137  cases  due  to,  or  maintained  by, 
hyperesthesia  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  urethra, 
127  were  of  the  atonic  variety,  characterized  by  feeble  erection 
and  premature  ejaculation. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  impotence  must  there- 
fore be  classed  in  the  first  subdivision  of  atonic  impotence. 
There  are  more  cases  of  atonic  injpotence  with  feeble  erection 
and  premature  ejaculation  than  of  impotence  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  In  127  cases  out  of  153,  there  was  dimin- 
ished or  abolished  reflex  excitability  of  the  genitospinal 
center  due  to,  or  mainUiined  i)y,  hyperesthesia  and  chronic 
inflanmiation  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  examining  the  urethra  in  all  cases  of  inij)otence  is 
imperative. 

According  to  Professor  Gross,  the  etiological  factors  in  this 
pathological  condition  are  miisturbation,  sexual  excesses,  and 
gonorrhea. 

The  effects  j)roduce(l  by  these  etiological  factors  are  frtMjuently 
maintained  bv  the  existence  of  one  or  more  strictures. 
A  rational  system  of  therapeutics  is  based  on  a  correct  under- 
standing of  pathology.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  pathol- 
ogy  of    any    function    implies    a    correct    knowledge    of    its 
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physiology.     We  shall  therefore  state  briefly  the  essential  facts 
of  the  physiology  of  erection. 

1 90.  Physiology  of  Erection. — Eckhard*  demonstrated 
that  rigidity  in  erection  was  due  to  an  increased  supply  of 
blood  to  the  penis.  Ijov^^nf  further  demonstrated  that  increased 
supply  of  blood  was  due  to  an  active  dilatation  of  the  arteri- 
oles of  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies,  and  not  by  a  constric- 
tion of  the  veins  producing  passive  congestion  as  had  been 
formerly  taught.  Venous  congestion  lias  an  undoubted  effect 
in  maintaining  erection,  but  it  is  not  the  active  agent.  The 
teaching  of  Lovon  is  important  to  remember,  i)articularly  at  the 
present  time  whenlitigation  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is 
an  operation  somewhat  in  vojxue  in  the  treatment  of  impotence. 

The  nerves  concerned  in  the  act  of  erection  arise  by  two  roots 
at  the  sacral  plexus,  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves.  They  are  knoAvn  as  tlie  erigent  nerves,  and,  when 
stimulated  by  an  electric  current,  erection  and  ejaculation  are 
produced,  while  their  division  renders  erection  and  emission 
impossible. 

Eckhard,  in  experimenting  on  dogs,  produced  erection  by 
stimulating  the  lumbar  cord,  tlu^  cervical  cord,  and  also  the 
poub  and  crura  cerebri.  From  these  ex[K'riment.s  he  concluded 
that  the  fibers  of  the  erigent  nerves,  the  electric  stiniulatitm  of 
which  caused  erection,  came  from  the  cerehnim  and  passed 
down  through  the  crura  and  pons  to  the  cord,  (iolizj  proved 
that  after  dividing  thtMord  above  the  lumbar  region,  irritation 
of  the  glans  penis  produced  a  full  erection,  lie  therefore  dem- 
onstrated the  existence  of  an  independent  reilex  centi?r  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  cord. 

The  erigent  nerves  not  only  contain  fibers,  the  stimulation  of 
which  produce  erection,  but  also  libers  coming  from  the  brain, 
which  convey  inhil)itory  impulses  j)reventing  erection.  The 
iidiibiting  action  of  the  brain  on  th«'  rellex  center  in  tlu^  lumbar 
cord  was  also  demonstrated  hv  (ioltz. 

♦Beitriijie  zur  Anat.  uiul  I'hys.,  H<1.  HI,  ]);igc  125  and  IWi.  VII,  juigctiT. 
tArbeileii  uus  dw  IMiy^.,  Anslalt  zur  I^'ipzig,  lsr><),  pago  i. 
jPduger'ri  ArchiNc,  lid.  VIII,  page  4<>0. 
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To  recapitulate,  there  are  three  centers  governing  erection: 
(1)  Nerve-centers  in  cerebrum  (psychical);  (2)  an  independ- 
ent reflex  center  in  the  lumbar  division  of  the  cord;  (3)  the 
peripheral  nerves. 

It  is  inaportant  to  remember  that  the  mechanism  of  erection 
is  not  merely  a  retention  of  venous  blood,  but  an  afflux  of 
arterial  blood  into  the  elastic  erectile  tissues  of  the  penis.  This 
mechanism,  however,  cannot  take  place  by  itself  and  is  induced 
and  governed  by  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  as  explained 
above.  This  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making 
a  correct  diagnosis  and  in  instituting  and  carrying  out  an  intel- 
ligent plan  of  treatment.  We  have  devoted  these  few  pages  to 
the  pathology  of  impotence  and  the  physiology  of  erection,  in 
order  to  describe  the  treatment  of  impotence  in  a  rational 
manner. 

ELECTRICAL.    TREATMENT 

191.  There  is  no  electric  modality  that  has  not  been  tried 
in  the  treatment  of  impotence,  and,  according  to  Larat,*  all 
modalities  have  given  some  good  results  among  many  failures. 
This  author  believes  in  the  j)sychical  action  of  electric  currents 
in  the  treatment  of  impotence.  Accordingly,  he  tries  one 
modality  after  tlie  other  and  perseveres  with  the  one  that  seems 
to  do  the  most  good.  In  the  treatment  of  20  cases,  which  he 
does  not  classify,  Larat  obtained  30  per  cent,  of  cures. 
Lewandowskit  dismisses  the  subject  of  impotence  in  less  than 
one  page,  and  recommends  the  negative  pole  of  the  direct 
current  intra- urethral  and  also  externally  to  the  perineum, 
scrotum,  and  penis,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  on  the 
lumbosacral  region.  In  symptomatic  impotence,  he  claims 
very  excellent  results  for  this  line  of  treatment. 

192.  Erl)]:  states  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  impotence 
require  direct  electrical  treatment  of  the  genitals,  and  this  may 
constitute  the  main  feature  of  the  treatment  if  the  sexual  dis- 


♦Larat,  "Traito  Practique  D'ftlectricit/*  MMicale." 
fLewandowski,  "Elektrodiagnostik  uiid  Elektrotherapie.*' 
^Erb,  "Handbook  of  Electrotherapeutice.*' 
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order  is  the  sole  or  predominant  symptom.  Erb  recommends 
the  galvanic  current  as  follows: 

"The  anode  (large  electrode)  is  placed  on  the  lumbar  cord, 
and  the  cathode  (medium  electrode),  stabile  and  labile,  along 
the  seminal  canal  from  the  inguinal  ring  downward,  for  1  or  2 
minutes  on  each  side;  the  current  should  be  tolerably  strong, 
so  that  a  distinct  burning  sensation  is  produced  in  the  integu- 
ment. This  is  followed  by  a  vigorous  labile  application  of  the 
cathode  ( 1  minute)  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  penis 
as  far  as  the  glans;  finally  the  cathode  may  be  applied  labile 
and  staljile  upon  the  perineum  as  far  forward  as  the  root  of  the 
penis  (1  to  2  minutes);  a  few  interruptions  or  changes  of 
jK^larity  may  be  made,  in  order  to  secure  more  active  stimula- 
tion. If  the  penis,  especially  tlie  glans,  is  anesthetic,  the 
cathode  may  be  a])])lie(l  in  this  position  for  a  longer  period. 
If  the  testicles  are  atrophic,  flaccid,  and  the  scrotum  cool,  the 
current  may  be  passed  directly  through  them.'* 

In  severe  and  obstinate  cases,  Erb  a]>plies  the  direct  current 
to  the  lumbar  divisions  of  the  cord.  The  treatment  must  be 
continued  for  a  long  time,  at  least  0  to  8  weeks  (daily  sittings), 
and  often  much  longer.  These  electrical  apjJications  may  be 
coinhined  profitaKly  with  other  measures  of  treatment.  The 
treatment  was  L^'-neniUv  carried  out  hv  Krl>  with  verv  satisfao- 
tory  rer«uh.^  in  cases  of  iinputfiict*  of  the  atonic  type. 

Th«-s(;  cases  were  clinractcriziMl  l»y  the  so-called  "irritable 
w<'akiHfSs"  of  the  s«-xiial  function,  with  feehle  erections  and 
premature  ejaculations,  ahiiormally  frecjuciit  nocturnal  pollu- 
tions, leading,  finally,  to  dailv  polluti«)ns  and  spernjatorrhea. 
These  couilitions  were  accompanied  l»y  symj)tonjs  of  neuras- 
the'nia  and  particularly  Ky  marked  hy]M»cliondriai'  depression. 

n),*{,  Arthuis'"  un-d  static  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
inipotenc<\  His  treatment  <'onsiste<l  in  the  application  of  fric- 
tions and  sparks  to  the  lumhar  spine  an<l  to  tin-  perineinn.  For 
tin*  ni-ura>thenic  symj>toms  of  imp«»tenci',  he  use(l  gcntTal  static 
njethod>  with  localization  to  head  and  upprr cervical  spine  In 
organic  impot<*n<'e  due  to  congenital  or  acquired  malformation 

*Artliui.«,  "Klectriciti'  Statiqiie." 
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or  injuries,  electric  currents  are  of  no  service.  Where  the  impo- 
tence is  due  to  disease,  electric  currents  are  valuable  agents  in 
restoring  tone  to  the  genital  system  and  in  correcting  defective 
states  of  local  nutrition.  The  thickening  and  induration  that 
remains  after  gonorrheal  epididymitis  may  be  decidedly  bene- 
fited by  the  judicious  local  application  of  negative  galvanism. 

194.  There  occur  cases  of  impotence  in  young  men  who 
are  well  developed  and  strong  with  the  exception  of  the  penis 
and  testicles.  They  have  never  had  any  decided  sexual  incli- 
nation; their  penis  and  testicles  are  somewhat  shrunken  and 
anesthetic.  These  patients  have  a  tendency  to  hypochondria. 
When  erections  do  occur  they  are  incomplete  and  are  not  of 
sufficient  duration  to  permit  coition.  The  electrocutaneous  sen- 
sibility of  the  penis  and  particularly  the  glans  is  considerably 
diminished.  In  these  cases  the  faradic  brush  applied  to  the 
testicles,  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  penis,  and  also 
to  the  glans  penis,  gives  excellent  results.*  The  application  of 
the  faradic  brush  causes  the  skin  to  become  red  and  warm,  the 
penis  appears  less  shrunken,  and  occasionally  during  the  appli- 
cation an  erection  takes  place.  Usually,  however,  an  erection 
occurs  some  hours  after  the  application.  About  twenty  or  thirty 
applications  are  required  to  effect  a  cure.  In  the  congenitally 
abnormally  small  penis  and  testicle,  the  results  of  the  applica- 
tions of  the  faradic  brush  are  surprising.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  evidence  of  increased  development  is  manifest  after 
2  or  3  weeks'  treatment.  Atonic  and  psychical  impotence  are 
frequently  difhcult  to  differentiate.  In  this  regard  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Sir  J.  Paget  will  be  found  useful:  '4f  a  man  has 
sexual  organs,  including  the  prostate,  not  manifestly  diseased 
or  wasted,  and  has  erections  and  occasional  nocturnal  emissions 
and  any  sexual  desire,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  impo- 
tent unless  he  has  very  clear  facts  to  prove  that  he  is. 
The  statements  that  hyi)ochondriacs  make  to  show  that  they 
are  or  are  becoming  imj)otent  are  usually  evidence  that  they 
are  not.'' 


*Erdniann,    "Die  Anwendung  der  Electricitat  in  der  Praktischen 
Medicin." 
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195.  Of  153  cases  of  impotence  studied  by  Gross,  127  were 
of  the  atonic  variety,  characterized  hy  feeble  erection,  prema- 
ture ejaculation,  and  due  to  or  maintained  by  hyperesthesia 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  variety  of  atonic  impotence  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  owing  to  its  frequency.  Gross  did  valuable  work 
in  pointing  out  the  pathology  of  this  condition  and  the  treat- 
ment inaugurated  l)y  him  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  His  treat- 
ment conBih«ted  in  the  regular  passage  of  steel  bougies,  with  tlie 
internal  administration  of  l)romi(ls,  gelsemium,  etc.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  wave-current,  as  recommended  by  Doctor  Snow, 
or  the  sinusoidal  current  with  one  electrode  in  the  rectum  and 
pressed  against  the  prostate,  are  rapid  and  efficient  means  of 
overcoming  the  hyperesthesia  and  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tatic urethra,  and  at  tlie  same  time  they  tone  up  the  exhausted 
genital  center  in  the  luml)ar  division  of  the  cord  particularly 
when  the  external  electrode  is  placed  over  the  lumbar  division 
of  the  cord.  Masturbation  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  atonic 
impotence,  and,  as  masturbators  are  inclined  to  regard  impo- 
tence as  the  heritage  of  their  vice,  the  general  tonic  effects  of 
the  wave-current  and  sinusoidal  current  are  rigorously  indicated. 
The  local  ai)plication  of  the  sinusoidal  current  to  the  prostatic 
urethra  i)er  rectum  may  be  advantageously  alternated  with  the 
sinusoidal  hath,  or  the  bath  with  four  cells.  The  victims  of 
atonic  im])otence  frequently  complain  of  a  long  list  of  symptoms, 
but  the  majority  of  the  symptoms  will  be  rationally  treated  by 
the  projxjr  apj>lication  of  one  or  more  of  the  electric  currents 
now  used  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

lf)f>.  When  the  hyperesthesia  of  the  j)rostatic  urethra  is 
reduced  l)y  the  ap])lication  of  tlie  wave-current  or  sinusoidal 
current  per  rectum,  or  by  the  regular  passage  of  steel  bougies, 
negative  iralvariism  (3  to  4  millianiperes)  n)ay  be  directly 
aj)j>lie(l  pel  urethra  to  tone  the  structures  of  the  prostatic 
urethra  and  ejattulatory  ducts.  In  many  cases,  the  entire 
spinal  cord  and  particMdarly  the  himbar  division,  will  require 
a|»j)licati<)ns  of  the  galvanic  current  in  the  following  manner: 
An  electrode  ( o  in.  /  7   in.)  is    placed    on    the   cervicodoi'sal 
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region  and  another  electrode  (8  in.  X  12  in.)  is  placed  on  the 
lumbar  r^on.  The  cervicodorsal  electrode  is  made  positive. 
From  30  to  40  milliamperes  are  passed  for  10  minutes  three 
times  weekly. 

The  causes  underlying  and  maintaining  atonic  impotence 
must  be  located  and  removed,  or  all  plans  of  treatment  will  be 
of  no  avail.  A  tight  or  redundant  prepuce  should  receive  sur- 
gical attention;  strictures,  so  frequently  encountered  in  atonic 
impotence,  should  be  treated  according  to  directions  given  in 
the  treatment  of  strictures;  and  any  source  of  irritation  to  the 
glans  penis,  as  accumulation  of  secretion  or  herpes,  should 
receive  attention. 


Therapeutics  of  Static  Electricity. 
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DIABETES  MEL.L.ITITS. 

1,  Pathologry. — The  physiological  chemistry  of  sugar 
formation  in  the  human  economy  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  pathology  of  diabetes.  Sugar  is  indispensable  to  the 
normal  functions  of  the  human  organism.  It  is  stored  in  the 
anatomic  elements,  where  it  undergoes  transformations.  It  has 
its  part  in  the  reparation  of  tissue,  and  through  the  processes  of 
combustion  it  is  a  source  of  heat  and  force.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  discoveries  of  Claude  Bernard  is  that  of  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  livei\  By  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is 
meant  the  capacity  of  the  hepatic  cells  to  form  from  various 
materials  an  amyloid  substance  known  as  glycogen.  From 
what  materials  and  how  is  glycogen  formed  in  the  liver? 
Glucose,  or  grape-sugar,  is  the  highest  expression  of  intestinal 
digestion  of  the  carbohydrates  taken  into  the  body  in  an  ordi- 
nary mixed  diet.  The  sugars  and  starches  taken  into  the  body 
are  converted  into  glucose  by  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  and 
intestinal  juices.  This  glucose  is  taken  up  by  the  jmrtal  vein 
and  carried  to  the  liver,  but  in  this  form  it  can  neither  remain 
in  the  liver  nor  piiss  through  it  into  the  general  circulation. 
The  glucose  derived  from  the  intestinal  tract  through  the  portal 
vein  is  converted  into  glycogen  by  the  hepatic  cells.  The 
hepatic  cells  also  form  glycogen  from  nitrogenous  articles  of 
food,  in  the  metabolism  of  which  glycogen  and  urea  are 
formed,  the  urea  being  transported  to  the  kidneys  and  the 
glycogen  being  stored  in  the  liver.     Moreover,  it  is  not  only 
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frf»ni  the  carlK)hyclrat«s  and  nitn^nouR  sulistances  recently 
taken  that  the  liver  forms  glycogen,  but  also  from  reserve 
material  stored  up  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  liver  of  an  animal  deprived  of  all  food  con- 
tinues to  make  glycogen.  Tlie  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver 
conies  then  from  three  sources;  namely,  (1)  from  the  glucose, 
or  grape-sugar,  derived  from  the  intestinal  tract;  (2)  from  the 
metaholism  of  nitrogenous  fo<xl;  (3)  from  the  reserve  material 
in  the  tissues  and  organs. 

2.  Glycoprenic  Function  of  the  I-ilver. — ^The  glyco- 
genic function  of  the  liver  is  expressed  in  its  capacity  to  con- 
vert materials  fnmi  three  difT(*rent  sources  into  glycogen. 
The  jilycofren  thus  formed  and  stored  in  the  liver  is  again 
transformed  by  a  ferment,  ])rohably  formed  in  the  liver,  into 
glucose,  and  ])ass»»s  through  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  general 
«Mrculation.  Man  in  perfet^t  health  utilizes  and  bums  all  the 
glucose  that  passes  into  his  hepatic  veins,  and  the  products  of 
this  combustion — water  and  carbon  dioxid — are  eliminated  by 
the  skin,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  while  heat  and  force  are  supplied 
for  the  functions  of  tiie  body.  In  the  sulgect  of  diabetes,  this 
<lestru('lion  does  not  take  ])lace,  and  a  portion,  more  or  less 
considerable,  nf  tlie  jrlneose  turned  int«>  the  hej^atic  veins 
traverses  tlie  system  unaltered,  and  iii  this  state  is  eliminated 
from  the  circulation   bv  the  kidnevs. 

l\,  (;iii<M»s<».  -  ( ilu'-risc  enters  the  cireulaticMi  in  what  is 
l)raclically  a  tixc<l  proportinn  (alxnit  1  to  1,^H)()).  Some  of 
this  glucose  in  the  blood  i<  apiin  <*onvertfd  irit«)  glycogen  in  the 
muscles,  and  is  stored  in  tln'in  for  u>e  in  the  production  of 
iieat  and  force.  A<-cordin<^  to  i.epine,  l»y  far  the  lari^est  portion 
of  tlie  ^ra])e-su;zar  in  tin;  blood  is  destroyed  ]»y  a  ^dycolitic 
ferment  forme<l  in  the  pancreas,  ^^'ben  the  wlioli^  <»r  at  least 
*iO  per  cent,  of  the  pancreas  is  renuvved,  or  wIh'U  it  is  so 
diseased  that  this  ferment  is  not  produced,  glucose  is  not 
destroyed,  but  a<'cumulates  in  the  blood,  and  is  excreted  by  the 
kidn<'ys.  This  ])rop(>rtion  (»f  ^Tape-sugar,  nonnally  existing  in 
the  ]»lood,  i<  maintained  by  the  eijuilibrium  established  l)etwe(»n 
tin*  amount  of  gly<og<'n  formed  in  the  liver  and  the  amount  of 
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glucose  consumed   in  the  blood.     When   this  equilibrium   is 
destroyed,  diabetes  is  established. 

4.  Glycogren  Transformation. — In  the  formation  of 
sugar  within  the  body,  there  are  two  distinct  phenomena; 
namely,  the  creation  of  glycogen  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and  the 
chemical  phenomenon  that  transforms  glycogen  into  dextrin 
and  then  into  glucose.  During  life,  these  two  phenomena — the 
formation  of  glycogen  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  glycogen  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  a  ferment, 
probably  formed  in  the  liver — go  on  at  the  same  time;  but 
after  death,  glycogen  formation,  or  the  vital  phenomenon,  is 
arrested,  whereas  the  transformation  into  glucose,  or  the 
chemical  phenomenon,  continues.  This  explains  why,  after 
washing  the  liver  of  an  animal  several  times,  traces  of  glucose 
still  remain. 

5.  Canse  of  Diabetes. — Claude  Bernard  teaches  that 
diabetes  is  due  to  an  exaggerated  production  of  glycogen.  He 
does  not,  however,  attribute  this  increased  production  to  a 
simple  increase  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  liver.  He 
admits  a  general  disturbance  of  the  nutrition,  with  a  special 
effect  on  the  liver.  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  is  to 
attribute  diabetes  to  a  general  disorder  of  nutritive  activity, 
without  giving  to  the  liver  the  imi)ortance  assigned  it  l)y 
Claude  Bernard.  This  j)erversion  of  nutrition  is  interpreted 
in  two  ways.  Lecorche  and  Jaccoud  admit  an  increased  met- 
abolism of  nitrogenous  substances — the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrogenous  portion  of  food  into  glycogen  and  urea.  Bouchard 
teaches  that  the  nutritive  trouble  is  priniarilv  and  essentiallv 
due  to  a  lack,  or  insufficiency,  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  anatomic  elements  of  the  body.  He  classifies  diabetes 
among  those  morbid  states  characterized  by  retardation  of 
nutrition.  There  is  no  theory  yet  given  applicable  to  all  the 
clinical  phenomena  and  pathological  data  of  diabetes. 

6.  Diajarnosis. — The  beginning  of  diabetes  is  habitually 
insidious,  many  persons  passing  from  h  to  1  ounce  of  sugar 
daily  without  the  least  suspicion  that  they  have  diabetes. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  the  disease  in  its  incipiency  and 
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before  the  supervention  of  any  niarkeil  physical  decheance,  in 
order  that  proper  treatment — dietetic,  hygienic,  medical,  and 
electrical — may  be  instituted.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  diag- 
nosis is  here  considered. .  The  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  mistake 
is  impossible  when  all  the  major  symptoms — polydipsia,  poly- 
phagia, and  polyuria — are  j)re8ent.  To  recognize  all  the  minor 
accidents  and  refer  them  to  their  proper  source  will  require 
careful  investigation. 

7.  The  Kiiliva  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  acid,  due  to  the 
presence  of  lactic  acid  coming  from  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 
The  gnins  become  soft  and  bleed  easily,  and  the  teeth,  due  to  a 
gingivitis,  fro(iurntly  fall.  The  eyesight  becomes  less  acute, 
due  to  a  weakening  of  the  power  of  at^commodation.  The  failure 
of  vision  is  ra})id,  making  it  necessary  to  change  glasses  every 
few  months.  General  pruritus  without  any  cutaneous  eruption 
should  always  cause  the  physician  to  suspect  diabetes  and 
examine  the  urine.  This  pruritus  is  often  very  tenacious  and 
trying  for  the  patient.  Eczema  of  different  portions  of  the 
body,  particularly  vulvar  eczema,  is  fretpiently  associated  with 
diabetes.  Vulvar  eczema  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering,  and 
does  not  vield  to  the  ordinarv  treatment  of  eczema.  The  cause 
of  tbt^  <-czrnui  must  l>e  looked  for  iind  trented. 

H.  Syiiiptoins. — Syni})tonis  rrfcrable  to  thr  nc^rvous  sys- 
tem Jirr  muscular  weakness,  fati<ru(.',  niid  in:ij)titu(lc  for  work, 
mental  or  phy.-ical.  Tlicrc  may  1m'  pains  iu  tlic  muscles  and' 
nerves  that  are  easilv  mistaken  for  rheumatism.  Sexual 
impotenei^  is  freijuently  atti'il)Uted  to  old  a^r'  or  excess  wlien 
in  realitv  it  is  unMluced  bv  diabetes,      rretliritis.  balanitis,  and 

ft'  L  ft 

pbinjosis  are  sometimes  caused  by  fermentation  of  the  sujrar  in 
the  urin<'.  The  ])rolon;ied  contact  of  a  few  drops  of  urine 
altcre<l  by  su^'ar  fermentation  ex})lains  tbese  di-orders.  The 
urethritis  is  localized  to  tbe  anti-rior  i>ortion  of  tbe  uretbra.  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  very  lively  i>ruritus.  ^^'lH'n  ]»himnsis 
com})licates  tbe  metbritis  or  balanitis,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  true  nature  of  the  inllammatory  troui)le 
be  reco<:nized.  Any  operative  ]>roce<lure  may  be  extremely 
grave,     whereas     proper     treatment     usually    proves     rjipidly 
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efficacious  Those  are  the  principal  minor  symptoms  of 
diabetes  by  which  the  physician  may  recognize  the  disease 
at  a  time  when  the  patient  has  no  suspicion  whatever  of  the 
chronic  disease  with  which  he  is  attacked. 


TREATMENT. 

9.  Diet  and  Exercise. — The  diet  and  its  regulation 
dominate  the  therapeutics  of  diabetes.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that  the  diet  must  he  rigid  and  severe,  but  that  it  should  be 
regulated  to  the  best  interests  of  the  patient.  If  a  patient  is 
enjoying  fair  health  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
urine,  it  is  not  wise  to  eliminate  this  small  quantity  of  sugar 
from  the  lirine  by  severe  dieting,  at  the  expense  of  his  health 
and  comfort.  Starches  and  sugars  are  to  be  avoided,  and,  if 
wine  is  used,  it  should  contain  no  sugar.  As  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  more  or  less  dehydrated  and  the  patient's  thirst  often 
imperative,  he  should  be  advised  to  drink  water  in  large  quan- 
tities, to  satisfy  his  thirst;  it  will  also  favor  the  elimination  of 
sugar  from  the  body. 

The  value  of  exercise  in  diabetes  is  too  much  ignored.  As 
sugar  is  stored  in  the  muscle-cells,  the  necessity  of  exercise  to 
consume  the  sugar  is  aj)parent.  In  the  very  nature  of  diabetes 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  lassitude  and  a  repugnance  to 
exertion  of  any  kind.  These  should  be  discouraged  and  the 
patient  taught  the  necessity  of  daily  walks,  or  what  may  be 
well  called  restful  exercise  of  some  sort.  Many  a  diabetic  owes 
his  comparative  restoration  to  health  to  the  selection  of  an 
occupation  that  required  moderate  physical  labor.  The  exer- 
cise must,  however,  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  patient,  as  it  has  been  freijuently  noted  that 
diabetic  coma  follows  fatigue  or  excess  of  some  kind. 

10,  Driijjs  Used. — Among  the  drugs  used,  opium  or  its 
alkaloid,  codein,  is  most  generally  jissigned  the  first  place. 
Many  complete  cures  have  been  reix)rted  from  the  use  of 
codein.  Next  in  importance  comes  arsenic,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution  or  the  soda-salt     Within 
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recent  years,  French  authors  have  reported  excellent  results 
from  the  use  of  antipyrin  administered  in  10-  or  15-grain  doses 
three  times  daily.  It  is  most  likely  that  there  are  many 
different  factors  in  the  pathogeny  of  diabetes  mellitus,  and  that 
these  factors  acting  on  the  same  neurovisceral  structures  pro- 
duce the  clinical  syndrome  comprised  in  diabetes.  This  would 
explain  the  good  results  reported  from  the  administration  of  so 
many  different  drugs  whose  therapeutic  properties  are  known 
to  be  essentially  different. 

11.  Use  of  Static  Electricity. — Diabetes  does  not  tend 
to  spontaneous  recovery.  Placebos  and  expectant  treatment 
are  out  of  place.  Full  recovery  is  rare  if  the  disease  is  estab- 
lished before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Nearly  all  mild  cases  can 
be  improved  by  skilled  treatment,  but  will  get  worse  if  neg- 
lected. The  age  of  commencement,  the  lapse  of  time  before 
treatment,  and  the  kind  of  treatment  given  affect  the  prog- 
nosis. The  older  the  patient  when  first  attacked,  and  the 
earlier  the  conunencement  of  treatment,  the  better  the  prog- 
nosis. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  addition  of  static  electricity 
to  the  best  dietetic,  hygienic,  and  medicinal  measures  can  be 
made  to  revolutionize  the  average  comfort  of  the  patient  and 
})r()sj)ects  of  (hiration  of  life. 

With  llu"  aid  of  static  electricity,  the  importance  of  a  rigid 
adhenuicc  to  an  antidiabetic  diet  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Even  the  (jucstion  of  a  sj)ecilic  drug  becomes  of  secondary 
interest  in  an  ordinaiy  case.  The  objects  to  he  sought  in 
directing  static  a|)])lications  arc  to  regulate  the  general  func- 
tions, increase  tissue  resistance,  and  relieve  syniptunis.  Each 
patient  will  iherefore  re(juire  individual  consideration,  and,  in 
the  early  stages,  hcnelit  will,  of  course,  he  much  more  marked 
than  when  the  end  aj)pr(jaches.  Methods  to  hear  in  mind  are 
the  general  nutritional  methods  of  positive  electrification  and 
potential  alternation,  together  with  indicated  localizations  of 
the  breeze,  spray,  frictions,  and  sparks.  Impressions  on  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  centers  should  he  made  at  each  seanc^e  in 
the  manner  best  suited  in  the  case.  Sedation  will  be  effected 
by  the  positi/e  s])ray,  and  counter-irritation  by  frictions. 
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DIABETES    IX.SIPrDITS. 

12.  Pathologry. — In  the  urinary  pathology  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  the  increased  quantity  of  urea  and  of  the  phosphates 
and  chlorids  excreted  in  the  urine  daily  adds  considerably  to 
the  drain  already  made  on  the  system  by  the  loss  of  sugar. 
In  conditions  of  health,  the  quantity  of  urea  daily  excreted 
amounts  to  about  25  grams.  In  diabetes  mellitus  the  total 
daily  excretion  of  urea  frequently  exceeds  40  grams,  and  may 
be  60  grams  or  more.  In  d  lal>etcs  insipid  us,  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  which  is  polyuria  and  its  necessary  consequence, 
polydipsia,  the  solid  urinary  constituents,  notwithstanding  the 
marked  increase  of  water  secreted,  undergo  no  change.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  urine  in  all  forms  of  diabetes 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct  diaj^nosis  and  to  a  rational 
treatment.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  the  (^hief  feature  of  the  urine 
is  the  sugar  that  it  contains,  though  the  amount  of  urea,  and  of 
the  phosphates  and  chlorids,  may  be  and  usually  is  increased. 
Another  form  of  diabetes  is  characterized  clinically  by  the 
absence  of  sugar,  a  marked  increase  in  the  excretion  of  urea, 
and  the  general  symptoms,  polyuria,  polydipsia,  and  poly- 
phagia, closely  resembling  diabetes  mellitus. 

1 3,  To  establish  this  form  of  diabetes  it  requires  more  than 
an  excess  of  urea.  It  is  a  general  disease,  having  two  distin- 
guishing features;  namely,  an  exaggerated  excretion  of  urea 
and  the  general  symptoms  usually  present  in  diabetes  mellitus. 
The  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  very  high — sometimes  100 
grams.  Grave  cases  of  this  disease  (azoturia)  present  the 
symptoms  and  complications  of  diabetes  mellitus,  and  usually 
run  the  same  course.  A  careful  examination  of  the  urine  is 
here  particularly  important,  because  the  quantity  secreted  in 
24  hours  may  be  normal,  with  a  very  large  amount  of  urea 
and  grave  general  symptoms.  The  amount  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  dominates  every  other 
element  in  the  urinary  analysis,  in  which  case  the  diabetes  is 
known  as  phoi^phatlc  dinhdes,  or  ylioxplmtuna. 

In  chronic  polyuria,  without  any  excess  in  the  daily  amount 
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of  the  Bolid  constituents  of  the  urine,  and  without  any  sub- 
stances foreign  to  the  normal  urine,  such  as  sugar  or  albumen, 
the  etiology  and  pathogeny  are  as  undetermined  as  in  diabetes 
mellitus. 

14.  Diabetes  insipidus  may  begin  suddenly  and  last  indefi- 
nitely without  compromising  the  health.  It  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  emaciation,  malnutrition,  and  grave  nervous  troubles 
so  characteristic  of  diabetes  mellitus.  According  to  Senator, 
most  ctises  that  have  been  established  for  more  than  a  year  may 
be  regarded  ius  'troublesome,  rather  than  dangerous.'*  The 
urine  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  solid  constituents;  there  is 
no  waste,  and  the  disease  may  last  for  years  without  symptoms 
other  than  those  of  dyspepsia  and  ol)stinate  constipation. 
In  some  cases  the  disease  is  hereditary,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  reported  cjises  it  seems  to  have  a  nervous  origin.  Injuries  to 
the  head  and  different  portions  of  the  body,  or  diseases  of  the 
brain,  the  medulla,  and  the  fourth  ventrical,  are  cited  as  causes 
of  diabetes  insipidus. 

TRKATMEXT. 

15.  A  n'siinn'  of  the  ordinary  tlierapeutios  will  be  useful  to 
thr  student  of  static  electricity.  ''Opium,  iiallic  acid,  ergot, 
and  valerian  are  the  cliief  direct  dru'is."  Tiuiics  aud  iierve- 
fooils  are  addeil  when  debility  >ets  in.  The  hest  hvL^enic  con- 
ditions ai'c  advised.  'Die  actions  of  all  these  may  he  aided  or 
superseded  by  the  j)otential  eiricacy  (»f  static  currents;  l)Ut  any 
associated  conditions,  sueh,  for  instance,  as  syphilis,  should 
rec<'ive  <lue  niedical  attention.  It  has  l»een  (►hserve«l.  however, 
that  'Mlie  sym])toms  of  diahetes  insipidus  are  a]nn>>t  always 
inlhienced  and  sometinii-s  even  cut  short  hy  intercurrent  di.s- 
east\  especially  of  a  fehrile  character,  or  even  hy  a  ]tr<»found 
physical  imprcssi(Mi,  as  loufr-continucd  suppuiation  after  a 
})listcr.''  This  fact  lias  suL'^estcd  a  lar^'e  i)li.-ter  at  the  naptM)f 
the  neck  or  on  tlie  epigastrium,  according  as  the  symptoms 
advise  im])ressin<:  tlu'  (h;^'estive  or  the  nervous  system. 

1  (>.  Tlu'  <  hief  doirtMl  imprt'ssions  of  either  "intercurrent 
disease'  or  "blister''  anil  the  tonic  actions  of  "sea-air,  exercise. 
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etc./'  may  be  secured  by  sliitic  electricity,  without  any  of  the 
sacrifices  entailed  by  disease,  blisters,  prolonged  suppuration, 
or  change  of  residence.  The  general  tonic  measures  of  positive 
electrification  or  potential  alternation,  together  with  the  symp- 
tomatic local  uses  of  the  breeze,  spray,  frictions,  and  sparks, 
have  been  advocated  as  fulfilling  the  indications  of  treatment. 
Impressions  on  the  region  of  the  solar  plexus  or  spinal  centers 
may  be  efficiently  made  by  rubefacient  frictions  and  sparks, 
without  a  moment's  discomfort  to  the  patient  afterwards, 
such  as  would  be  caused  by  any  form  of  blister  employed.  A 
careful  review  of  the  physiological  actions  of  static  electricity 
will  prove  of  profit  to  the  profession,  and  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  its  dose-regulation  is  not  empirical,  but  admits  of 
scientific  accuracy  (see  Technique  and  Physiology  oj  Static 
and  Other  Hiyh- Frequency  Currents). 


GOUT. 

17.  Etlologry. — Gout  is  an  acute  and  chronic  constitu- 
tional affection  caused  by  the  sudden  and  somewhat  copious 
deposition  of  sodium  Inurate  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
l>ody.  If  the  deposition  of  sodium  biurate  takes  place  in 
the  structures  of  the  joints,  the  affection  is  called  articular  gout; 
when  the  de])Osit  is  in  other  tissues  or  organs  it  is  known  as 
abarticular  gout.  These  two  varieties  are  also  known  as  regular 
and  irregular  gout,  arthritis  being  the  most  marked  expression 
of  gout.  In  autopsies  made  on  individuals  that  succumbed  to 
interstitial  nephritis,  and  that  during  life  never  suffered  from 
any  form  of  gout,  about  75  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  uratic 
deposits  in  the  structure  of  the  joints.  From  this  it  is  seen 
that,  in  order  to  produce  the  clinical  tableau  of  gout,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  deposit  be  both  sudden  and  copious.  A  slow 
and  gradual  deposit  may  take  place  without  producing  any 
manifestiitions  of  gout  whatever.  An  analogy  to  this  is  found 
in  renal. pathology,  and  in  many  other  of  the  pathological  proc- 
esses of  the  human  body.  Sudden  and  complete  suppression 
of  renal  activity  rapidly  establishes  uremia.  The  kidneys  may 
be  impaired  in  their  function  for  years,  causing  a  gradual 
retention   of  small  amounts  of  those   elements  that  produce 
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symptoms  of  uremia,  and  yet  no  clinical  evidences  of  disease 
may  appear. 

18.  Pathology. — Uratic  deposits  are  almost  exclusively 
found  in  structures  belonging  to  the  connective- tissue  type. 
They  are  found  in  fibrous  tissue  in  cartilages,  and  also  in 
tendons  and  ligaments.  Uratosis  does  not  occur  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  muscles,  or  in  the 
digestive  tract. 

In  studying  the  pathology  of  gout,  Luff  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions: 

.  1.     Uric  acdd  is  not  normally  present  in  the  blood  of  man 
and  other  mammals,  nor  in  the  blood  of  birds. 

2.  Uric  acid  is  normally  produced  only  in  the  kidneys. 

3.  Uric  acid  is  normally  formed  from  urea,  probably  by 
conjugation  of  that  substance  with  glycocine  in  the  kidneys. 

4.  Uric  acid  is  present  in  the  blood  in  gout  as  the  soluble 
sodium  quadriurate.  In  its  soluble  form  it  is  not  a  toxic 
agent.  It  deposits  from  the  blood  as  sodium  biurate,  which 
acts  j)assivcly  and  j)hysically  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  tissues  or 
organs  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

5.  In  gout,  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  due  to 
th(^  (Irficieiit  excretion  of  the  acid  by  the  kidneys,  and  to  the 
sul)se(nient  absorption  of  tlie  non-excreted  portion  into  the 
blood  from   those  organs. 

(>.  (iont  is  prol)al)ly  always  ]>reeeded  by  some  affection  of 
the  kidneys,  fnn(li(»nal  or  or^anie,  that  interferes  with  the 
proper  exeretion  of  uric  acid.  The  probahh;  seat  of  the  kidney 
alYeetion  L^ivin^^  rise  t(>  gout  is  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted    tubes. 

7.  In  certain  bloo(l-(li>eases  and  disorders  aceom]>anied  by 
leucoeytosis,  uric  acid  is  formed  within  the  svsteni  from 
nucleiri.  In  such  circumstances,  it  j>a>ses  ;it  once  into  the 
blood  and  is  rariidiv  eliminated  hv  the  kidneys. 

19.  rriinary  Faetoi-s  in  iioiit.  — From  these  statements 
on  the  pathology  of  gout  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  patho- 
logical factor  in  the  production  of  an  attack  (►f  gout,  articular 
or  aharticular,  must  be  looked  for  in  a  deficient  capacity  on  the 
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part  o!  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  the  uric  acid  noniially  formed 
within  their  elruttnre.  It  will  be  further  observed  that  uric 
acid  is  not  considered  aa  an  antecedent  of  urea,  but  tbat  it 
ie  formed  in  the  kidneys  by  the  conjugjition  of  urea  with 
glycocine,  a  product  of  hepatic  metabolism.  The  view  that 
uric  acid  is  oxidized  and  destroyed  by  oxygenated  blood  is 
not  Buppi)rted  by  any  experimental  proof.  There  is,  however, 
experimental  proof  that  uric  acid  is  produced  from  nuclein  by 
a  process  of  oxidation.  In  leucocylhemia  and  in  severe  aneinia 
and  other  disorders  accompanied  by  leucocytosis,  the  quantity 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  the  fioluble  quadriurate 
is  about  six  times  greater  than  that  found  in  the  blood  during 
an  acute  attack  of  gout,  and  yet  tliere  are  uo  symptoms  nf  gout 
manifest  in  leucocythemia  or  anemia.  The  cause  of  this  al  se  ce 
of  the  symptoms  of  gout  in  disonlers  accompanied  by  leuo 
cytosis  is  to  be  found  in  healthy  kidneys  that  ex  rele  tl  i, 
quadriurate  of  sodium  before  the  comparatively  i  snlubl 
biurate  is  formed  or  deposited  in  the  tissues  or  organs  of  th 
body.  It  is  thus  seen  that  healthy  kidneys  are  cap  I  Ic  f 
excreting  six  times  the  quantity  of  quadriurate  of  sod  n  foi  I 
in  the  blood  in  an  attack  of  gout  without  any  dan  age  t  a  y 
tissue  or  organ  of  the  body.  Normally,  uric  acid  is  formed  m 
the  kidneys,  and  if  the  kidneys  are  healthy,  the  uric  acid  is  all 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  sodium  quaiiriurale.  In  certain 
diseases  characterized  by  leucocytosis,  uric  acid  is  formed 
within  the  system  from  nuclein;  but,  if  the  kidneys  are  intact, 
it  is  eliminated  as  sodium  quadriurate  Iwfore  any  de)i(isit  am 
take  place  in  the  connective- tissue  structure  of  the  body. 

20.  As  a  guide  to  the  diet  and  drug  treatment  of  gout,  the 
following  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at: 

1.  The  alkalinity  of  the  Wood  is  apparently  not  appreciably 
diminished  during  a  gouty  attack. 

2.  The  solubility  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  h  not  affected  by 
a  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood  produced  by  the  addition 
of  organic  acids. 

3.  The  deimsition  of  80<nuni  binriLtt-  in  not,  iict*lcralcd  by  a 
diminution  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 
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4.  An  increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood  does  not  increase  the 
solubility  of  deposits  of  sodium  biurate. 

5.  The  gout-inducing  properties  of  certain  wines  are  not 
due  to  their  acidity.  They  probably  owe  their  gout-inducing 
action  to  the  effect  that  they  exercise  on  the  metabolism  of 
the  liver. 

6.  The  solubility  of  sodium  biurate  is  markedly  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  most  vegetables. 

7.  The  solubility  of  sodium  biurate  is  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  meat. 

8.  The  mineral  constituents  of  certain  vegetables  delay  the 
conversion  of  sodium  (juadriurate  into  biurate. 

1).  The  vegeta})les  most  useful  to  gouty  subjects  are  spinach, 
Brussels  sprouts,  French  l)eans,  winter  cabbage,  Savoy  cabbage, 
turnip-tops,  tuniips,  and  celery. 

10.  The  administration  of  the  ordinary  alkalis,  and  of  the 
lithium  salts,  of  piperazine  and  of  lysidinc,  with  the  object  of 
removing  gouty  deposits,  appear  to  l)e  useless. 

11.  No  general  acidity  of  the  system  is  associated  with  gout 

12.  No  relationshij)  exists  l^etween  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
and  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

13.  Tlie  administration  of  sali<rylates  with  the  object  of 
removing'  K'^^^^  deposits  appears  to  he  useless,  aii<l  llieir  employ- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  ^'out  is  eontraindieated.  —  Luff. 

121.  Duriiiji  a  cniirse  ot"  salievlate  of  so<Huni  in  the  treatr 
nicnt  of  ;iout,  the  (hilly  anioimt  of  uric  aci<l  found  in  the  uriiie 
is  increased.  This  increase,  liowever,  is  not  <hie  to  the  solvent 
action  nf  the  salicylate  on  the  uratic  (lejM)>it>  in  the  joint 
structures  or  other  tissues  of  the  hoclv,  hut  to  an  increased 
proihiction  of  ^lycocine  l»rou<^ht  to  tlie  kidneys  from  the  liver 
ami  a  conse(|uent  inereasrd  hwniatiou  of  uric  acid.  For  this 
reason,  salicylate  .shuuM  not  In*  a<lniini>t«  n  •!  in  an  attack  of 
j^out.  The  onlv  (Irui:  rcnn-dv  of  anv  value  in  the  trratnient  of 
acute  ;^out  is  culrhicuni.  Colchicuni  relievo  pain  hy  depre»in;r 
canliovas<-ular  action,  and  it  diniini>hcs  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  hy  it>  action  ou  hepatic  metaholism,  which  h>sens  the 
amount  of  ;rly<<Mine  hnui^ht   to  llie  ki<iney>.      ('ol(  hicum  is  a 
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direct  cholagogue,  and   to  be  effective  must  be  adminietered 
in  large  doses. 

22.  Altbough  gout,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occurs 
in  middle  life  or  in  advanced  years,  yet  it  may  occur  earlier, 
particularly  if  a  marked  hereditary  tendency  exists.  Heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  certainly  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  gout.  Just  what  is  comprised  in  heredity  is 
not  yet  determined.  It  has  been  demonstrated  within  recent 
years  that  the  tendency  to  granular  kidney  is  hereditary,  and 
it  is  very  prohai)le  that  the  tendency  to  functional  or  organic 
disease  of  the  kidneys  is  the  hereditary  factor  of  gout.  Virchow 
has  often  observed  gout  in  poorly  fed  convicts,  and  in  these 
cases  gout  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  exces- 
sive quantities  of  nitrogenous  food,  insufficient  exercise,  or 
alcoholic  beverages.  An  excessive  (quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  in  the  form  of  the  quadriurate  of  sodium  will  not  pro- 
duce gout  so  long  as  the  kidneys  remain  normal. 

23.  Diathesis. — Before  describing  the  drug  and  static 
electrical  treatments  of  gout,  the  gouty  diathesis  should  be  con- 
sidered. An  acute  paroxysm  of  gout  is  but  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  a  gouty  individual.  From  the  ages  of  ten  to  twelve 
the  individual  that  has  inherited  a  gouty  disposition  will  be 
attacked  from  time  to  time  by  some  manifestation  of  the  gouty 
diathesis.  About  the  age  of  puberty  he  will  be  likely  to  suffer 
from  hemorrhoids,  epistaxis,  megrim,  or  eczema.  Later  on  he 
may  suffer  froni  acid  indigestion  and  chronic  constipation,  with 
uratic  sediments  in  urine.  The  position  of  asthma  in  the  gouty 
diathesis  has  long  been  recognized.  There  may  also  be  attacks 
of  hepatic  colic,  renal  colic,  carbuncles,  and  a  marked  tendency 
to  obesity.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  those  that 
suflFer  from  uric- acid  gravel  in  early  life  are  very  likely  to  have 
paroxysms  of  gout  in  mature  age. 


T  UK  AT  ME  XT. 

24.  Dietetic  and  Medicinal  Treatment. — The  acute 
paroxysm,  chronic  gout,  and  the  early  manifestation  of  the 
gouty  diathesis  will   require   special   consideration.     In   acute 
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articular  gout  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  the  limb  affected  is 
elevated  and  protected  with  some  anodyne  lotion.  About 
40  minims  of  wine  of  colchicum  is  given  at  once,  and  a  smaller 
dose  is  given  every  2  hours  until  the  pain  abates.  During  the 
acute  6t<age  the  diet  should  be  exclusively  milk.  All  animal 
broths  and  soups  must  be  rigorously  excluded.  For  the  con- 
stipation that  usually  exists,  5  grains  of  blue  mass,  followed  by 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  is  indicated.  Liq.  potassii  citratis  and 
li<l.  animouii  acetatis  are  given  for  their  diuretic  effects,  to 
increase  the  (lUivntity  of  urine  and  flush  the  kidneys.  The 
urine  sliould  Ix^  examined  chemically  and  microscopically  in 
every  ease  of  gout,  and  if  tube-casts  or  albumen  are  found,  this 
shoul<l  l>e  considered  in  the  treatment.  To  procure  sleep, 
hyosi'vainus,  sulfonal,  or  trional  may  be  administered.  The 
opiates,  as  a  rule,  are  best  omitteil  in  the  treatment  of  gout. 

tJ5.  In  tlie  treatment  of  chronic  gout  all  the  organs  of  the 
ImkIv  will  frcMjuently  reijuire  attention.  The  diet  must  be 
ean'fnlly  re«^iilate<l,  exereise  j)rescribed,  the  stomach  and  liver 
n'gulate<l,  and  tlie  skin  and  kidneys  kept  active.  Water  is  a 
iM'ttrr  solvrnt  of  sodiinn  biurate  than  tlie  saline  solutions  of  the 
ImuIv.  hrncr  the  indiiatioii  for  j)reseribing  large  quantities  of 
wjiln-  wIh'u  iIh'  «»l»jrrt  nf  tiTatnient  is  to  dissolve  and  remove 
tljr  l»im;ilr  «lr|M»vits  fiojn  the  body.  W'iien  acid  indigestion, 
«lirniii<'  ((Hi^t  ipMlinii,  and  slu^ixish  liver  an*  tlir  eonditions  to 
l»r  tiralrd,  llir  vulfalrd  mineral  waters  are  iiulieated.  For 
llie  niaiilfestaliitii>  nf  ihc  l'oiUv  diathesis  in  tarlv  life,  diet, 
hyi'ieiie,  haliit>  nf  hfe,  and  nianniM-  nf  living'  will  need  attention 
ill  Older  to  nvt-renine  the  <lispositinn  to  i^out.  A  sinii)le  diet 
and  an  aelive  and  al»>leinions  life  will  <lo  nnieji  \{)  ward  off  the 
^N>nly  trndt-nev,  and  seenre  for  tin*  individual  predisposed  to 
liniil    the  t'njo\nient    nf  L'ond   health. 

lil>.  Siiitif  'I'iMNitniriit  of  (iout. — T\w  j)aroxysni  or 
acute  atta<k,  the  chmnic  p>uty  diathesis,  and  the  elTeets  on 
the  general   health   furnish   three  ])oints  for  <'onsideration: 

1.  When  jnodrnnjic  symptoms  warn  of  a  tiireatened  attack 
of  ^^out,  admini>ter  potential  alternation  for  10  minutes,  fol- 
lowed hy  vigorous    tounter-irritant  friclit)ns   to  the  spine,  and 
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long  piisitive  sparks  to  the  general  niUKcular  eiirfaee  of  tlie 
body,  inciucling  the  spine  and  the  abdomen,  with  seances 
t.  1.  d.  at  intervals  of  4  hours,  until  the  attack  in  aborted.  Then 
proceed  as  for  chronic  gouL 

2.  The  chronic  slate  of  gout  demands  measures  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  to  symptomatic  indications — freijuency  of  stances 
depending  on  the  relief  affordwl,  whiih  in  turn  depends  on  the 
nearness  of  an  acut«  attack  und  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Pains  of  small  joints  niny  be  relieved  by  some  degree  of  spray 
between  sedative  and  counter-irritant.  Also  by  a  sedative 
rapidly  interrupted  Leydcn  jar  bath,  using  the  smallest  jars  with 
a  small  spark-gup.  Muscular  [lains  are  reheved  by  sparks. 
Headaches,  mental  distress,  and  disturbanceof  the  faculties  indi- 
cate u  sedative- tonic  head-breeze.  The  combination  of  {lotential 
alternation  and  muscle- contracting  sparks  combats  the  uric-acid 
state,  promotes  combustion,  aids  elimination,  warms  cold 
extremities,  r^ulates  circulation  and  nervous  energy,  and  sup- 
plies an  efficient  substitute  for  exercise  and  various  remedies. 

3.  The  effects  of  gout  on  the  geueral  heattli.  the  irritability 
and  debility  caused,  and  the  complications  developing  in  later 
stages,  call  for  methods  of  application  that  will  occur  to  the  well- 
instructed  student  of  static  electricity  at  the  lime  of  treatment. 
To  describe  them  here,  however,  would  be  to  review  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  subject  of  static  electricity  in  general  medicine. 

With  the  object  of  aborting  acute  attacks,  ]ireventing  relaj>ses, 
improving  the  general  state,  and  substituting  a  life  of  compara- 
tive comfort  and  activity  for  pain  and  incapacity  for  work,  the 
frequency  of  treatment  should  be  governed  by  the  state  of 
the  patient  and  the  results  obtained,  and  it  should  he  kept  up 
until  a  period  of  immunity  is  established,  and  resumed  again 
when  indications  arise.  Dietetic  and  medicinal  trculmenl  will 
be  governed  by  the  physician's  judgment, 


MUSCULAlt    RHEUMATISM. 

27.  Pain  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  inu»*ntar 
rhBHinatlsiii,  and  any  pain  in  a  muscle  is  popularly  believed 
to  be  rheumatic.     An  attack  of  acute  articular  rheuniatisDi  m 
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usually  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  malaise,  and  pain 
or  soreness  in  the  muscles.  Muscular  rheumatism  haa  no 
mortality.  Our  knowledge  of  its  pathological  anatomy  is 
almost  nil.  When  there  is  evidence  of  active  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  muscles,  the  condition  is  described  as  myositis. 
To  make  a  diagnosis  of  nmscular  rheumatism,  the  history  of 
the  patient  should  be  carefully  investigated,  and  if  there  is  a 
hereditary  history  of  rheumatism,  and,  for  still  stronger  reason, 
if  the  patient  has  previously  suffered  from  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  an  attack  of  muscular  pain  may  be  inferred  to  be 
rheumatic.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  rheumatic  muscu- 
lar pain  is  that  it  is  increased  when  the  muscle  is  used  or 
put  on  the  stretch.  Among  the  abarticular  manifestations  of 
rheumatism,  the  muscular  variety,  on  account  of  its  prevalence 
in  the  form  of  lumbago,  torticollis,  and  pleurodynia,  is  worthy 
of  close  attention. 

28.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  tlie  limitations  of  rheu- 
matism, even  when  it  exj)resses  itself  in  its  frankest  fonn,  with 
a  number  of  the  usual  joints  involved.  In  the  abarticular 
variety,  with  the  joints  intact  and  tbe  rlieuniatic  j)oison  mani- 
festing itself  in  tlie  muscles  and  nerves,  to  e.sta]>lisli  a  causative 
dia<:n<»is  is  extremely  <li(]i('ult.  In  iimscular  rbeumatism 
there  are  no  articular  lncalizati»nis  to  L'uide  the  physician  in 
liis  diagnosis.  A  muscular  ])ain  is  not  necessarily  rheumatic 
])ecau>e  it  is  })ro<luce(l  hy  exjiosure  aud  c<.hi.  W'liat  then  are 
the  (lislingui^hing  fcaturt-s  of  muscular  rlu-umatism? 

1.  It  localizes  it^lf  chielly  in  the  lar^^e  luuscles  of  the 
shoulder,  arm.-^,  back,  and  thigh. 

2.  The  ]>ain  of  muscular  rheumatism  is  made  worse  by 
movements,  aud  coiisiderahlv  worse  Itv  Uiu-eular  tension. 

.').  'I'he  pain  is  generally  diflused  (»ver  the  iiiur?cles  and 
fascia   aiTe<'ted. 

•1.  In  the  articular  variety,  the  ])ain  llie>  from  joint  to  joint; 
thi."-  does  not  o<cur  in  the  mu^cular  form,  whieh  i.>  limited  to 
tiie  afTect«(l    muscles. 

r>.  'I'here  are  no  localized  spots  of  ttaiderness;  one  part  of 
the  muscles  i.s  al'<)ut  as  tender  a.s  another. 
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0.     Rest  aflfords  relief  to  the  affected  muscles. 

7.  The  history  of  the  patient,  hereditary  and  personal,  will 
give  important  aid. 

The  pathological  conditions  with  which  muscular  rheu- 
matism is  most  frecjuently  confounded  are  myositis,  neuritis, 
and  neuralgia,  and  all  three  may  be  caused  by  the  rheumatic 
poison.  Overwork,  fatigue,  cold,  and  exposure  are  the  usual 
exciting  causes,  and  these,  taken  with  the  history,  hereditary 
and  personal,  of  the  patient,  will  be  likely  to  establish  a 
correct  diagnosis. 

TREATMENT. 

29.  The  drugs  used  in  the  acute  form  are  quinin,  salicyl 
compounds,  and  antipyrin.  In  the  chronic  form,  there  are 
three  therapeutic  measures;  viz.,  hydropathy,  electricity,  and 
massage.  While  simple  and  acute  myalgias  often  yield  to 
both-  internal  remedies  and  external  applications,  yet  some 
cases  resist  or  recur  with  peculiar  obstinacy.  Counter-irritation 
and  massage  will  be  found  among  the  recommendations  of  stand- 
ard textbooks  on  therapeutics.  These  actions  are  efficiently 
produced  (without  removing  any  clothing)  by  static  frictions, 
by  the  spray,  and  by  sparks.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  posture  as  to  develop  the  maximum  of  pain,  and  then 
the  current  applied  until  the  pain  ceases.  It  is  so  doubtful  that 
any  case  of  true  muscular  rheumatism  will  fail  to  yield  to  some 
form  of  skilled  electrical  treatment  that  the  apparent  failure 
should  lead  to  cpiestion  of  the  diagnosis.  Neuritis  and 
neuralgias  behave  in  quite  a  different  manner  under  static 
treatment,  and  this  difference  often  becomes  a  touchstone  to 
diagnosis.     The  same  is  true  of  its  use  in  many  other  diseases. 


AC'UTE    RHEUMATISM. 

30.  Ktlology. — The  limits  of  rheumatism  are  not  very 
clearly  determined,  and  its  intimate  nature  is  not  yet  clearly 
defined.  It  is  most  likely  an  infectious  miorobic  disease. 
Acute  rheumatism  has,  without  doubt,  a  marked  predilection 
for  the  articulations;  but  it  may  attack  the  viscera,  heart,  and 
lungL>,   before   the   joints.     The  pathogenic  microbe   of  acute 
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rheumatism  has  not  yet  been  found.  Its  right  to  be  called 
infectious  is  based  entirely  on  analogy.  Its  mode  of  onset 
and  its  course  and  complications  are  compared  with  those  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  found  to  be  so  strikingly  similar  that 
modern  authors  do  not  hesitate  to  class  acute  rheumatism 
among  infectious  diseases. 

31.  The  special  characteristics  of  acute  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation are: 

1.  The  tendency  to  its  occurrence  is  hereditary — transmitted 
from  father  to  son. 

2.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  at  a  particular  age,  being 
rare  before  fifteen  and  after  fifty. 

3.  It  is  apt  to  attack  the  same  individual  again  and  again. 

4.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  one  joint,  but  affects  several 
simultaneously  or  in  succession. 

5.  It  attacks  also  the  membranes  of  the  heart. 

6.  It  very  rarely  terminates  in  suppuration. 

7.  It  is  not  much  benefited  bv  measures  calculated  to  relieve 
simple  local  infianimatory  action,  but  is  speedily  subdued  by 
proper  constitutional  treatment. 

32.  As  the  heart  is  implicated  in  about  50   per  cent,  of 

cast's  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  trnc^  cause  of  the  rheumatic 
indammatiou  must  exist  in  the  system.  The  endocarditis  of 
scarlatina,  erysipelas,  or  (lij)lU]i(M*ia  is  known  to  be  microbic. 
The  endoeanlitis  of  aeute  rlieumatism  has  the  same  clinical 
and  patholojzieal  features,  and  may  therefore  he  regarded  as 
infectious.  Th(*  infectious  diseases  are  j)articularly  liable  to 
attack  persons  between  the  ages  of  iifteen  and  twenty  years. 
Acute?  rheumatism  has  the  same  tendenc'V.  Sydenham  sepa- 
rat(Ml  acute  rlieumatism  from  gout.  Senator  sej>arated  arthritis, 
wliili?  Zenker  separated  trichinosis.  Then*  still  remain  ^ve 
distinct  clinical  types,  in  (h'uominating  which  ''rlieumatism'- 
or  '*  rlieumatic  "  occupies  an  essential  part. 

33.  The  diseases  still  <lescrihed  as  rheumatic  are  as 
foll«»ws:  (1)  Acute  rheinnatism;  (2)  chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism; (.*))  arthritis  deformans;  (^)  muscular  rheumatism; 
(5;     ])seudo-r!ieumatism,    or    the    arthritic    manifestations   of 
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known  infectiouB  diseases,  such  iia  scarlatina,  diphtlieria, 
t-rji'Bipelas,  mid  gonorrhea.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  at  the 
present  time  to  confine  the  word  rhtmnatigin  to  the  acute  variety 
characterized  by  a  sudden  onset  with  chill  or  chilliness  and 
fever  like  any  other  infection,  with  inflammation  of  a  number 
of  joints,  profuse  sweats,  and  a  disposition  to  attack  internal 
viscera.  This  view  then  makes  rheuroatism  a  systemic  disorder; 
and  white  arthritis  is  an  important  clinical  manifestation,  it 
must  lie  remembered  that  the  systemic  condition  exists  without 
any  articular  trouble,  the  rhe-jmatism  exhibiting  itself  in  such 
phenomena  as  chorea,  filinius  nodules,  erythema,  angina, 
endocarditis,  and  iiericiirdilis, 

IJ4.  Pntholotfj'. — In  mild  fiirme  of  rheumatism  the  attack 
lasts  a  few  weeks.  A  case  marked  by  high  fever  and  intensity 
of  inflammatory  symptoms  may  last  5  or  0  weeks;  and  after 
the  pain,  fever,  and  Dwelling  disupfiear,  the  patient  is  often 
extremely  weak  and  profoundly  anemic.  Relapflea  are  not 
uncommon,  and  may  take  place  in  spite  of  the  best  hygienic 
,  precautions.  A  fact  to  l>e  Ivome  in  mind  is  that  patiente  con- 
valescing from  rheumatism  remain  still  llahle  to  visceral 
complications.  Inflammation  of  the  endocardium  is  undonhtr 
edly  the  most  serious  complication  of  acute  rheumatism.  In 
acute  rheumatism  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  usually  increat^efl. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  swollen  and  hyperemic,  the  synovial 
tliud  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  in  long-standing  cases  the 
cartilages  may  be  eroded. 

35.  Rheumatism  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  fibrous  and 
serous  structures  of  the  body.  Its  poison  (parasitic,  miasmatic] 
finds  its  nidus  in  these  tissues  and  is  propagated  there.  Two 
factors  are  therefore  necessary  for  the  production  of  acute 
rheumatism;  a  poison  introdncwl  from  without,  and  that  cim- 
dltion  of  the  Ebrous  and  serous  tissuea  which  makes  them  a 
nidus  for  the  rheumatism-poison.  This  special  fitness  of  the 
fibrous  and  serous  textures  of  the  Iwdy  for  the  propagation  of 
the  rheumatiani- poison,   and    the    introduction    of    the    rheu- 

r  mat) sm -poison  into  the  body,  explain  very  well  the  origin  and 

pclinical  course  of  acul«  rlietuiiatism . 
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36.  All  the  phenomena  accompanying  an  average  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

1.  I^cal  inflammatory  lesions  accompanied  by  general 
febrile  disturbances. 

2.  These  inflammatory  lesions  are  limited  to  the  motor 
apparatus  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

3.  The  disease  usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  fifty. 

4.  There  is  always  present  in  the  blood  an  excess  of  fibrin. 

5.  There  is  always  present  in  the  blood  an  excess  of 
lactic  acid. 

6.  The  inflammatory  lesions  locate  in  one  joint  after 
another,  and  may  during  the  course  of  the  disease  attack  the 
same  joint  more  than  once. 

7.  Profuse  acid  sweats  are  an  essential  characteristic  of 
every  acute  rheumatic  attack. 

37.  The  excess  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  is  due  to  the 
increased  metamorphosis  of  non-nitrogenous  substimces,  just  as 
the  excess  of  fibrin  is  due  to  the  increased  metamorphosis  of 
nitrogenous  substances.  The  functional  activity  of  the  joints 
of  the  body  is  most  severely  tested  between  tlie  ages  of  fifteen 
and  fifty,  and  this  is  ^iven  as  the  canst;  of  rheumatic  attacks 
(luring  tliose  years.  Tlie  inllaniinatory  lesion  l)econies  inactive 
in  oi»<'  joint  and  active  in  aiiotlier,  Ixrause  tlic  fibrous  struc- 
tures of  tlie  former,  as  the  habitat  of  the  rlieuniatie  jK)ison,  is 
exhausted,  ^^hile  in  the  latter  there  is  a  special  fitness  for  its 
propagation.  The  cardiac  complications  are  explained  by 
regarding  the  structures  of  the  heart  as  \\w  habitation  for  the 
j>r(>pagati()n  of  the  rheumatic  pnison,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fil>rous  structures  of  the  joints. 


TRKATMKNT. 

3S.  Inflammatory  eases  involving  large  joints  do  not 
concern  stiUic  electricity,  for  they  are  o\itsidi^  of  its  sj)here  of 
curative  action,  although  the  sedative  spray  will  give  temporary 
relief  to  pain.  The  small  joints  of  the  han<l  sometimes  have 
acute  swellings,  with  redness  and  heat,  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  applications  is  the  sedative  static 
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epray.  It  Hhould  be  repeated  until  the  redness  und  pain  are 
relieved  ae  mucli  as  possible,  la  subacutu  and  terminal  Btagea 
of  rheumatism  of  the  larger  joints,  after  medical  treatment  has 
done  ita  work,  the  static  current  becomes  valuable  to  remove 
lingering  pains,  restore  niuscutar  mobility,  and  improve  the 
general  health.  It  then  surpasses  almost  all  utiier  remedies. 
In  this  alage  the  treatment  becomes  that  of  the  chronic  condition, 
for  which  see  Art.  41. 

CURO.SH:    AKTICri.AK    RnKUMATISH. 

39.  Chronic  m-ttciilnr  rheumatism  habitually  tiegins 
as  such,  and  distinguishesilself  by  remaining  a  chronic  affection. 
Occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  sequence  of  acute  or  subacute 
rheumatism.  Chronic  articular  rheumatism  is  not  character- 
ized Ity  the  fever,  intense  pain,  or  profuse  sweating  of  the  acute 
rheumatic  type.  The  articulations  involved  are  painful  on 
pressure;  while  motion  is  difficult,  and  is  accompained  by  a 
creaking  sound.  The  joints  may  he  swollen  and  jmnful,  and 
motion  difficult,  and  there  may  be  defonuity  and  atrophy  of 
surrounding  muscles;  hut  the  peculiar  grating  sound  found  in 
arthritis  deformans  is  never  present  in  chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism. This  grating  sound  is  due  to  the  contact  of  denuded 
osseous  surfaces;  and  in  chronic  articular  rhenmaliam  the 
bones  are  not  denuded.  It  belongs  to  the  last  half  of  life,  and 
is  usually  a  disease  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  confines  Itself  to 
one  or  to  a  few  joints  and  lasts  for  months,  for  years,  or  f<jr  life. 
When  compared  with  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  polyarticular, 
it  may  l>e  styled  moniiHicular.  It  is  cbanicteristie  of  acute 
riieumatism  to  attack  joint  after  joint,  whereas  chronic  nrliculur 
rheumatism  con6nes  itself  to  one  or  a  few  joints. 

40.  Tbf  joint  is  enlarged  simply  because  the  capsules  and 
t«udonH  aru  thickened.  In  very  chronic  ciisoa  the  uirllluges  are 
eroded.  The  pathological  anatomy  of  chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism is  confined  to  the  soft  structures  of  the  joint,  and  the 
bones  are  nut  involved  in  tho  diseaited  jirocess.  The  pulms  of 
tlio  houda  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  frequently  the  scat 
of  pain  in  this  form  of  rheumatism.  Chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism  is  not  occompatued   by  profuse  sweating  or  cardiac 
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complications.  Prolonged  exposure  to  damp  and  cold  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  this  disease,  and  the  joints  so  exposed 
are  the  ones  attacked.  Washerwomen  have  the  wrist-joints 
involved  and  scrubwomen  the  knee-joints.  The  pain  of  chronic 
articular  rheumatism  is  dull,  aching,  and  boring.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  rheumatism  by  being  limited  to  one  or 
to  a  few  joints,  and  remaining  there.  It  occurs  in  the  latter 
part  of  life,  mostly  in  old  peojile,  and  is  not  influenced  by  drug 
remedies.  It  is  unattended  by  cardiac  complications,  profuse 
sweating,  or  high  fever.  The  i)rognosis  as  to  life  is  good;  but 
the  prognosis  as  to  complete  restoration  to  health  is  bad. 
It  often  affects  peoi)le  whose  general  health  is  otherwise  good 
and  whose  nutrition  is  near  normal.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  arthritis  deformans,  so  freijuently  seen  in  feeble,  emaciated, 
and  exhausted  women  whose  nutrition  has  long  been  much 
below  par.  There  is  no  destructive  process  going  on  in  the 
joints  invaded  by  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  while  destruo- 
tion  and  degeneration  are  constimtly  present  in  the  evolution  of 
arthritis  deformans.  In  chronic  articular  rheumatism  the  large 
joints,  hi]),  shoulder,  knee,  ankle,  and  wrist  are  affected. 
Involvement  of  the  smaller  joints  would  indicate  a  different 
disease — gout,  artliritis  deformans.  The  periods  of  immunity 
from  synipt(»ins  vary  very  ^n'catly,  aii<l  their  occurrence  is 
di^teriniiied  by  the  usual  rlicuniatic  influences — dampness,  cold, 
and  change  of  climate. 

Chronic  articular  rheumatism  j)r()vides  a  rich  harvest  for 
exploitation  by  irregular  practitioners,  and  for  this  reascm  its 
clinical  history  and  every  therapeutic  measure  of  established 
merit  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  scientilic  physician. 

TKKATMKNT. 

41.  There  are  certain  j)oints  in  which  Uiost  modem 
autlu)rities  i)ractically  concur  that  should  be  borne  in  mind: 
(1)  the  prognosis  is  not  favorable  to  a  cure;  (2)  the  disease 
often  resists  all  remedies  an<l  lasts  indefinitt^ly;  (o)  internal 
remedies  are  of  little  service  to  the  joints;  (4;  the  salicylates 
are  useless  or  i>f  temporary  elTect;  (5)  attention  to  the  gt^neral 
health    is    important;     (6;    residence   in   a   warm    climate    is 
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advantagenua ;  (7)  nil  fi^rmB  o(  bathe,  nlkalino,  sulfur,  Turkish, 
RuBBian,  inud,  ami  others  are  uncertain,  and  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed liy  rcla[ises  even  when  they  appear  to  lienefit;  (8)  local 
treatment  le  mure  important  than  internal  medicine. 

It  therefore  follciws  that  the  study  of  local  and  nutritional 
measures  constitutea  the  therapeutics  of  cbrnnic  rheumatism. 
The  nutritional  drugs  advised  are  chiefly  tonics,  iron,  and 
cod-liver  nil.  To  these  may  be  added  static  electricity, 
without  impairing  any  virtue  they  or  any  others  possess. 
The  result*  would  be  satisfactory  if  local  effects  coulil  be  ns 
well  secured.  The  local  measures  commonly  recommended 
dwell  on  variations  of  heat,  counter-irritation,  and  massage. 
The  effects  of  these  may  be  secured  by  the  static  spray, 
frictions,  sparks,  and  rapidly  interrupted  Leyden  jar  (mrrente. 
Textbooks  vary  in  regard  tn  the  value  of  electricity  in  these 
cases.  Some  speak  well  of  it  in  vague  terms,  while  others  say 
it  is  of  little  benefit.  Much  dejiendB  on  the  local  indications, 
the  current  employed,  the  method  and  dosage  selecle^I.  and 
the  duration  and  frequency  of  treatment.  The  galvanic  and 
high-tension  induction-currents  certainly  have  their  uses  in 
many  cases.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  well-taugbt  user 
of  static  electricity  can  do  with  it  much  thai  will  benefit 
the  patient.  CaeCM  that  have  not  retained  the  whole  benefit 
of  three  sittings  a  week  are  frequently  greatly  benefited  by 
daily  si^ances.  In  obstinate  cases  that  are  definitely  relieved 
for  12  hours,  but  not  for  an  entire  day,  two  treatments  daily 
are  recommended  until  the  benefit  extends  for  a  greater 
time,  or  until  (he  lack  of  pragress  is  demonstrated.  Skillinl 
ex|>erience  is  nectled  tn  treat  chronic  articular  rheumatism  with 
gratifying  results. 

The  mo.st  important  thing  to  do  in  banning  the  static 
treatment  of  a  case  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  to  diagnose  the 
indicated  therapeutic  action  that  is  needed  to  be  set  up  iii  the 
tissues.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  selecting 
the  form  of  Blatic  application  that  will  produce  the  action,  as 
taught  in  Techni'iue  and  Ptiynotoij}/  of  Static  nnd  Other  Uigh- 
Freqtiejtcy  CurraiU.  Our  students  are  especially  cautione<l 
against  the  routine  habit  of  treating  all  sucb  cases  with  heavy 
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sparks.  Aim  to  make  a  scientific  selection  of  method  as  between 
sedation,  counter- irritation,  stimulation,  muscle -contraction, 
nutritional,  alterative,  or  other  needed  effects. 


GOyORRHEAL    ARTHRITIS. 

42.  Gonorrheal  arthritis  is  properly  a  complication  of 
gonorrheal  infection;  for,  as  long  as  a  patient  has  gonorrhea  or 
any  vestige  of  it  in  the  expression  of  the  slightest  gleet,  he  is 
liable  to  the  arthritic  and  other  recognized  complications  of 
gonorrheal  infection.  Gonorrhea  is  an  infectious  malady,  and, 
like  other  infectious  diseases,  it  has  the  capacity  to  infect  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  joints,  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  spinal 
cord.  Gonorrheal  infection  may  be  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  the  endocardium  or  pericardium,  the  meninges  of 
the  brain,  and  the  conjunctiva  or  iris;  or  it  may  be  followed  by 
alterations  of  the  various  fascia  and  aponeuroses  of  the  body 
and  in  large  nerve-trunks.  There  is  pain  in  the  feet  and  in  the 
plantar  fascia,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  os  calcis. 
Gout  and  gonorrheal  rheumatism  are  known  to  be  the  most 
frcHjUcnt  causes  of  pain  in  the  heel.  Tbe  fibrous  structure  of  the 
j)lantar  arch  may  be  involved,  producing  flatfoot.  The  fascia 
of  tlx*  ]nrnl)ar  i<%noii  is  frcfiucntly  the  scat  of  pain.  Severe 
casi's  of  sciatira  have  been  r('pf)rtc(l  due  to  gonorrheal  infection. 
'i'bc.^r  various  lesions  and  their  syni})toins  due  to  gonorrheal 
infection  arc  collcctivelv  descrilx-d  as  (/nnorrhcdl  rhaimatisjn. 

III,  Gonorrheal  rheumatism  is  usuallv  studied  in  its  two 
chief  chnical  ty|)cs;  namely,  articular  when  it  afTects  the  joints, 
and  ahartieular,  when  it  ailects  the  other  tissues  or  organs  of 
the  Itody.  In  the  arthritic  type  the  attack  usually  comes  on 
durin^.'  the  decline  of  the  local  infection  or  during  the  existence 
of  j^leet  .\fter  the  com]>lcie  cure  of  local  infection  there  is  no 
liability  to  arthritis,  hut  an  individual  that  has  onc'O  luvd 
j'ononhcal  arthritis  is  sure  to  have  joint  comj)li<ations  with 
viu'\\  new  infection.  The  joints  affected  ar(;  usually  the  knee, 
the  elhow,  ami  the  ankle.  The  arthritis  may  begin  insidiously, 
with  an  ctTusion  into  the  joint  that  is  usuallv  abundant. 
In  this  form  tin*  arthritis  is  not  very  painful,  and  the  swelling 
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unii  iiillaintuuliun  are  slow  to  disappear.  Tlierc  is  no  tendency 
to  fly  from  joint  to  joint,  as  in  acut«  articular  rheumatism. 
Several  articulations  may  lie  attacked  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  this  case,  also,  the  inflammntion  in  the  course  of  time  limits 
itself  to  one  joint.  There  is  fever,  acute  pain,  and  the  local 
symptom  of  acute  inflammation.  The  joint  affection  may  Inst 
weeks  or  months.  Gonorrheal  arthritis  is  usually  defined  as  a. 
c<)inj)licattoii  of  gonorrhea;  it  is  more  scientilic,  however,  to 
defme  it  as  one  of  the  local  lesions  of  gonorrheal  systemic 
infection. 

44.  Arthritis  is  hut  one  manifestation  of  systemic  infec- 
tion. The  abarticular  manifestations  arc  meningitis,  peri- 
carditis, endocarditis,  neuritis,  myositis,  iritis,  conjunctivitis, 
and  various  af!ections  of  the  fascia.  When  iritis  or  conjunc- 
tivitis occurs  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  gonorrhea  should 
always  be  suspected.  An  individual  may  have  gonorrhea  and 
rheumatism  at  the  same  time,  and  this  must  be  remembered  in 
making  a  diagnosis. 

Goiiorrheul  arthritis  very  rarely  terminates  in  suppuration 
or  tubercular  joint  affection.  A  second  attack  ol  arthritis  is 
usually  more  severe.,  more  intractable  to  Ireatment,  and  more 
likely  to  produce  permanent  deformity 

The  joint  aud  visceral  lesions  of  gonorrheal  Byatemic  infec- 
tion are  now  usually  descTibed  as  gonorrheal  rheumatism  or 
pseudo-rheum  at  ism  The  other  infectious  diseases  producing 
Bymptoms  resembling  those  of  acute  articular  riieumalisni  art 
scarlatina,  mumps,  dysentery,  erysipehis,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever;  and,  in  a  number  of  thete  diseases,  the  pathogenic 
microbe  of  the  acting  disease  has  been  found  in  the  effusion!- 
in  the  joints  involved. 

TREATMENT.  ^ 

45.  The  source  of  infection,  whether  in  the  vagina,  urelhru, 
or  (.Tunjunctiva,  must  be  diligently  sought  for  and  treated  by 
appropriate  remedies.  The  source  of  infection  should  receive 
the  physician's  first  attention.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  systemic 
trouble,  and  must  be  removed.  For  the  trefitment  of  the 
condition  established  in  the  joint,  rest  is  prescribed.     While 
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procuring  rest  for  an  inflamed  joint  due  to  gonorrhea,  the 
tendency  to  fibrous- tissue  formation  and  the  production  of 
fibrous  ankylosis  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  drugs  usually 
prescribed  are  (juinin,  the  alkalis,  and  the  iodids.  The  prog- 
nosis is  usually  favorable,  complete  restitution  being  the  rule. 
In  some  cases  recovery  is  slow,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give 
anesthetics  to  break  up  fibrous  adhesions.  The  therapeutic 
directions  for  the  use  of  static  electricity  are  the  same  as  pre- 
viously given  under  chronic  rheumatism.  The  symptomatic 
relief  and  j)rogno8is  are  improved  by  the  use  of  this  remedy. 


AUTIIKITIS    DEFORMANS. 

46.  Patholo|?y. — There  is  no  disease  in  medical  nosology 
that  has  been  deseril)ed  under  a  greater  variety  of  names  than 
arthritis  deformans.  Clinically,  it  may  be  studied  in  its 
two  chief  forms;  luunely,  ]M)h/articiihr  and  monarticular.  In 
both  forms  there  jfre  gnawing  j)ains  in  the  joints  affected,  limita- 
tion of  inovenienU«5,  and  atrophy  of  neighboring  muscles.  In 
manipulating  a  joint  attacked  by  either  form,  the  attention  is 
at  once  arrested  by  the  peculiar  grating  of  the  denuded  surfaces 
of  the  bones. 

Arthrilifs  deformans  is  most  common  bt'twet-n  the  ages  of  forty 
and  fifty.  It  is  much  more  frecjuenlly  observed  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  attacks  more  particularly  the*  i)oorer  classes. 
I*rolonge(l  (lamj)  and  cold  are  said  to  favor  its  devt*lopment, 
but  these  two  factors  are  so  coninionly  associated  with  improper 
and  insutlicient  food  and  other  depressing  conditions  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  assign  them  isolated  importance  in  the  pathogeny 
of  arthritis  deformans. 

47.  Hyniploiiis. — The  chief  <"linical  features  (»f  this  disease 
are  (1)  its  tendency  to  invade  joint  after  joint  until  tlie  patient 
is  iu>  longer  able  to  move;  (2)  the  deformity  that  it  invariably 
produces;  (.'>)  its  symmetrical  development,  involving  the 
same  joints  on  both  sides  of  the  body;  (1)  the  absence  of 
visceral  complications — pericarditis,  endocarditis.  The  patho- 
logical anatomy  is  the  same,  whether  the  disease  assumes  the 
polyarticular    or   the    monarticular   form.     All    the  structures 
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that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joints  are  Invaded  by  the 
di^eaeed  process.  As  a  rule  there  ie  little,  if  any,  synovial 
fluid.  The  synovial  membrane  in  covered  with  villoaities,  the 
underlying  connective  tissue  is  sclerosed  and  thickened,  and 
the  cartilage  is  eroded  and  destroyed.  The  surface  of  the 
bone  is  eburnated,  while  its  interior  is  markedly  jK)rous. 
Deformity  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  joint:  tlie 
muscles  surrounding  the  joint  atrophy  and  waste;  the  skin 
ha»  a  glossy  appearance;  luxations  occur;  and  the  function  of 
the  joints  affetrted  is  completely  destroyed. 

48.  Monftrtlcular  Variety.— The  monarticular  variety 
(morbus  coxa  senilis)  is  a  diseafle  of  nld  age,  and  has  no 
tendency  to  spread.  It  is  limited  to  one  iir  two  joints,  usually 
the  hip,  knee,  or  shoulder.  In  its  clinical  aspect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  jwlyarliculur  type,  in  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  progressive  invasions  or  to  symmetry,  and  attacks  men  more 
often  than  women.  A  fact  worth  remembering  in  the  etiology 
of  monarticular  arthritis  is  that  it  often  dates  from  an  injury  tu 
the  joint  or  to  the  structures  about  the  joint.  The  disease  with 
which  it  ie  moat  frwjuently  confounded  is  sciatica;  but  the 
character  and  distribution  of  pain  will  enable  a  correct  diagnosis 
to  be  made.  The  disease  iij  chronic  fnun  the  beginning,  and  is 
characterized  by  acute  aeerbations  from  time  to  time.  It  has 
sometimes  followed  acute  rheumatiem  or  tilher  (onus  of  arthritis. 

49.  Nodes  of  Heberdea. — Another  form  of  arthritis 
detormauB  belonging  to  this  partial  type  is  what  is  known  as 
the  jiodfg  of  Ihberdfn.  Persons  having  these  nodes  of  Helwrden 
rarely  have  the  large  joints  affected,  and  are  popularly  sujtposed 
to  have  a  long  life.  These  nodes  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  tophaceous  deposits  of  gout.  They  are  usually  situated 
on  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  fingeis  and 
sometimes  of  the  toes.  At  times  they  are  tender  and  painful, 
particularly  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  cold.  The  formation  of 
these  nodes  is  due  to  an  osteophytic  enlargement  of  the  nodulee 
of  bone  that  are  normally  present  in  the  situations  in  which 
they  appear,  and  they  are  attended  by  the  characteriBtic  rheu- 
matoid changes  in  the  adjacent  joint  structures.     The  terminal 
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joints  of  the  thumbs  frequently  escape  when  those  of  the  fingers 
are  the  seat  of  nodular  swellings.  Patients  are  usually  more 
disturbed  about  the  deformity  accompanying  these  nodes  than 
they  are  by  the  amount  of  pain  or  the  limitation  of  movement 
that  they  produce.  Heberden  nodes,  from  their  pathological 
anatomy  and  clinical  history,  must  be  regarded  a«  a  variety  of 
arthritis  deformans. 

50.  Neurotrophic  Theory. — ^Arthritis  deformans, 
whether  appearing  in  the  polyarticular  or  monarticular  variety, 
or  simply  as  the  nodes  of  Heberden,  is  distinct  from  either 
rheumatism  or  gout.  The  neurotrophic  theory,  which  was 
first  enunciatcMl  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  and  supiK)rted  by  Charcot's 
''Studies  on  Arthropathies/'  is  the  best  explanation  yet  given 
fi>r  all  the  phenomena  of  arthritis  deformans.  The  chief 
reasons  for  considering  arthritis  deformans  as  a  neurotrophic 
disease  are  (l)*the  re.'^emblance  existing  between  the  lesions  of 
arthritis  deformans  and  those  of  an  acknowledged  dystrophy 
of  the  joints;  (2)  the  })eripheral  and  symmetrical  distribution 
of  lesions  found  in  arthritis  following  concussion  of  the  spine; 
(.*>)  the  etiology  of  arthritis  deformans.  The  usual  causes  of 
artliritis  <lefornians  are  such  as  might  be  expected  to  give  rise  to 
a  disorder  having  for  its  seat  the  nervous  system.  This  neurotic 
tlii'()ry  implies  some  nlTeetion  of  the  spinal  cord  whereby  the 
Im)ii«s  and  joint.-^  sillier  trophic  changes.  Charcot,  Benedict,  and 
Kt-niak  favor  tlu*  neurotrophic  theory,  on  account  of  the  known 
altenitioii.^  tliat  occur  in  the  ])oues  and  joints  in  locomotar  ataxia. 

51.  rol.varlic'ular  A'arlety. — This  form  begins  insidi- 
ously, progresses  gradually  and  symmetrically,  and  leaves  the 
joints  it  attacks  more  or  lt?ss  deformed.  The  fingers  and  hand 
lU'v.  usually  the  most  deforrued,  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
beintr  the  seats  of  election.  As  a  rule,  the  thumb  is  not 
aiTected.  When  arthritis  deformans  attacks  the  foot,  the  great 
toi'  is  generally  the  greatest  sufTerer.  The  deformity  is  <lue  to 
eontraeiion  of  muscles,  oste(»phytic  outgrowths,  anil  retraction 
of  lihrous  tii^sue.  In  ea.«<es  characterized  by  the  slowness  of 
their  evnluti<»n,  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  heads  of  the 
bones   e<»ntrilMite   to   the   deformity.      Arthritis  deformans   is 
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distinguished  from  acute  rheumatism  by  the  fact  that  it  attacks 
the  aged  and  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  women.  It 
remains  fixed  in  the  joints  and  produces  permanent  deformi- 
ties. Chronic  rheumatism  is  confined  to  one  or  a  few  joints; 
it  has  no  symmetry  and  does  not  attack  the  small  joints. 
Gout  most  frequently  afifects  males  and  produces  deformities 
by  deposits  of  sodium  biurate,  while  arthritis  deformans  pro- 
duces deformities  by  outgrowth  of  bones.  In  gout,  the  blood 
contains  quadriurcte  of  sodium;  in  arthritis  deformans,  this 
is  absent  from  the  blood. 


TREATMEXT. 

52,  All  that  has  been  written  on  the  dietetic,  hygienic, 
climatic,  medicinal,  and  bath- treatment  of  this  disease  may 
be  studied  by  the  physician  in  standard  textbooks.  Opinions 
usually  differ  about  most  remedies.  Though  that  excellent 
authority,  Osier,  writes,  **No  "benefit  can  be  expected  from 
electricity,'*  he  does  not  state  the  character  of  current,  method 
of  technique,  dosage,  or  other  important  details  on  which 
his  judgment  is  based,  nor  the  extent  of  his  experience  with 
it.  Tyson  says  he  has  **seen  no  permanent  benefit  from 
electric  baths,''  but  gives  no  details  of  technique,  current, 
dosage,  etc.,  and,  without  these,  an  opinion  of  a  method  so 
easily  misused  can  hardly  be  formed.  Some  authors  do  not 
mention  electricity  at  all  in  connection  with  this  disease.  How- 
ever, physicians  that  are  well  taught  in  the  general  resources  of 
scientific  electrotherapeutics,  and  possess  improved  apparatus, 
can  accomplish  more  with  electricity  than  with  other  remedies 
— a  statement  that  is  confirmed  by  clinical  observation. 

To  the  end  of  improving  nutrition  by  cod- liver  oil,  good 
food,  fresh  air,  iron,  arsenic,  iodin,  etc.,  add  static  electricity  in 
the  form  of  potential  alternation,  followed  by  mild  sparks,  to 
the  general  muscular  surface.  Pain  is  efficiently  relieved  by 
adapting  the  spray,  frictions,  or  sparks  to  the  character  of  the 
pain.  Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  local  applications 
to  meet  the  indications.  Muscle-contracting  methods  will  take 
the  place  of  massage  and  exercise,  and  the  local  treatment  is 
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the  same  as  for  atrophy  and  paralysis.  The  nutrition  of  both 
wasted  muscles  and  bones  of  the  extremities  will  be  aided  by  a 
local  bath  with  the  small  Leyden  jar  current  rapidly  interrupted. 


OBESITY. 

53,  Etiology. — By  obesity  is  here  meant  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  j^iich  quantities  as  to  interfere  with  the  easy  play 
of  organs  and  the  normal  processes  of  life.  It  is  a  pathological 
state  caused  by  a  generalized  hypertrophy  of  adipose  tissue. 
The  accumulation  of  fat  may  be  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 
The  hereditary  dis|>osition  to  corpulence  is  established  as  an 
undisputed  fact.  About  50  per  cent,  of  corpulent  subjects 
coming  under  observation  have  a  hereditary  tendency  to  fat- 
formation.  The  acquired  form  is  produced  by  excess  in 
nutrition  and  defects  in  exercise.  P^ither  variety  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  but  it  usually  develops  slowly.  An  accumulation 
of  fat  is  to  a  certain  extent  ])hysiological  after  the  meridian  of 
life.  **  Fair,  fat,  and  forty,"  is  a  proverb.  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  fat-accunnilation  and  fatty  degeneration. 
Fat-accumulation  is  the  chiof  feature  of  obesitv,  and  is  curable; 
fatty  degeneration  attacks  anatomic  elements  already  in  a 
nrvrobiotic  stat(\  and  is  (iiiicklv  fatal.  Ohesitv  is  a  disease  of 
all  ages.  It  is  most  fre(|ueiitly  seen  in  adults,  and  only  occa- 
sionally in  old  age.  Women  are  more  subject  to  obesity  than 
men.  In  women,  the  nccuniulatiou  of  fat  usually  begins  at 
pul)erty.  after  marriage,  and  at  the  time  of  the  menopause. 
The  marked  tendency  to  fat-accumulation  at  these  ej)Ochs  in 
female  life  em])liasizes  the  iniluenoe  of  the  physiology  of  the 
sexual  organs  in  the  pathology  of  obesity. 

5-4.  The  fat-accunnilation  in  obese  subji^cts  has  the  same 
origin  as  the  fat  fixed  in  the  tissues  of  healthy  individuals. 
The  origin  of  fat  is  twofold:  it  comes  from  the  food  consumed 
and  also  from  tissue  metabolism.  The  decomposition  products 
of  albumen  can  be  (^har.ged  into  fat.  The  carbohydrates  and 
alcoholic  drinks  are  more  important  in  the  j)r()duction  of  exces- 
sive fat-formation  than  the  ingestion  of  fatty  articles  of  food. 
A  fat-cell   is  capahle  of   considerable  metabolism,  so  that  the 
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same  fat  does  luit  remain  f(ir  jeiirs  in  ihe  cells,  Iml  is  ever 
decomposed  and  reformed.  Fat  is  formed  in  the  body  by  cellu- 
lar elements  from  lig.iogeiiuuB  material,  fats,  sugar,  starcbefi,  and 
decom)x>8ition  products  of  albumen. 

55.  I'atholoK.v. — The  pathogeny  of  obesity  ia  not  yet 
fully  elucidated,  nolwillislaiidiiig  the  large  number  of  histo- 
lugiuid  and  physiologiLal  examinations  that  have  been  made  on 
it.  The  whole  subject  is  still  mbjwUce.  The  hiwered  vitality 
iif  olieee  subjects,  their  tendency  to  short  lives  and  sudden 
deaths,  and  the  fail  that  sterility  frequently  acoompaniet) 
ohesily,  makes  its  pathogeny  and  therapy  of  extreme  interest 
to  Ihe  physician.  Before  any  rational  treatment  could  be 
instituted  against  the  excessive  formation  of  fat,  or  for  itu 
destruction,  the  labors  of  Justin  N.  Liebig  were  necessary. 
The  work  of  Liebig  was  enlarged  in  later  years,  so  that  today 
it  is  definitely  determined  that  fatj*  are  formed  from  nutritive 
materials — albumens,  fats,  and  carbohydrates.  Now,  in  order 
to  produce  oljesity,  these  fat-forming  substances  must  be 
ingested  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  be  used  ui>  iji  physiological  processes  fur  the  develop- 
ment of  force  and  heat,  and  hence,  having  become  superfluous, 
they  are  changed  into  fat  and  stored  in  the  tiaaues. 

56.  The  fat-furming  substances  may  be  taken  in  normal 
quantities,  but  for  various  reasons  they  are  used  only  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body,  and  are 
deposited  as  fnt  in  large  amounts  in  the  tissues.  These  con- 
stitute the  chief  etiological  factors  in  the  production  of  oltesity; 
namely,  the  ingestion  of  a  normal  quantity  of  fat-tonning 
materials,  and  failure  of  the  system  to  utilize  them  in  the 
physiological  processes  of  the  Iwdy,  or  the  ingestion  of  too 
large  a  quantity  of  fat-forming  sulistances,  so  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely imp<is8ible  under  any  conceivable  ctinditions  to  utilize 
them  in  tlje  production  of  he-it  and  force, 

57.  riethoi-lc  and  Anomic  Corpulent-e. — Two  typical 
forms  of  corpulence  are  met  witli  in  practice — the  plethoric  and 
the  anemic  forms.  These  two  fonns  differ  materially  in  tho 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood  that  constitutes  the  basis  tor 
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the  increased  development  of  fat.  The  plethoric  form  is  more 
common  in  men,  and  is  characterized  by  a  full  strong  pulse, 
redness  of  the  face,  increased  vascularity  of  liver  and  lungs, 
hemorrhoids,  increase  of  the  hemoglobin  and  of  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles. 

The  anemic  form  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  women,  and 
differs  materially  even  on  superficial  observation  from  the 
plethoric  form.  The  difference  of  appearance  has  for  ite  basis 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  anemia  and 
chlorosis.  Both  forms  terminate  in  the  same  condition  of  the 
blood;  namely,  hydremia.  In  the  anemic  form,  hydrenjia  may 
be  and  usually  is  established  at  an  early  period;  but  in  the 
plethoric  form,  years  elapse  before  any  evidence  of  hydremia 
becomes  manifest.  The  anemic  form  is  characterized  by  pallor 
of  the  face  and  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  inaptitude  for  work  (mental  or 
physical),  languor,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  edema.  Examination 
of  the  blood  shows  diniinution  of  hemoglobin  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  blood -corpuscles.  Many  patients  will  present 
themselves  in  whom  these  symptoms  are  commingled,  con- 
stituting what  may  be  called  transition  cases.  In  any  of  these 
forms  the  accumulation  of  fat  first  shows  itself  bv  an  increase 
in  the  8it(«  of  normal  deposits.  The  panniculus  adiposus  is 
increased  in  thickness,  the  malar  regions  fill  out,  a  double  chin 
is  gradually  formed,  the  breasts  and  abdomen  rapidly  assume 
in(Tea.sed  dimensions,  and  the  general  contours  of  the  body 
are  increased. 

58.  Heart -Action. — Of  the  internal  or^^ans  the  heart 
suffers  most.  The  drpositioii  of  fat  \n  neath  the  peric^ardiuni 
and  between  the  nms('li--liln'is  of  the  luart  interferes  with  the 
free  action  of  the  ln-art,  ami  with  th«'  nutrition  of  the  cardiac 
nmscles,  and  as  a  result  this  fatty  (lei:enerati(>n  of  the  muscle- 
fibers  Uikes  place.  It  must  he  nimnihcnMl,  however,  that  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  occurs  much  more  frequently 
in  emaciate<l  persons  as  a  result  of  prolon^'eil  mental  labor, 
accompanied    hy    worry    and  anxiety.      In   ohese   subjects   the 
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nutrition  of  the  lipart-muscle  is  interfered  with  by  the 
depnsition  uf  fat,  and  is  distinctly  a  eecondary  phenomenon. 
The  fatty  heart  of  the  emaciated  admits  of  an  entirely  different 
explanation.  The  liver  and  the  lungs  arc  filled  with  hlood,  and 
their  functions  are  seriously  altered.  The  respiratory  move- 
ments are  limited,  add  bronchitis  is  common.  Asthma  is  prone 
to  occur  witli  feeble  heart-action,  and  fatal  cases  of  dyspnirft 
may  result  from  blood-stjisiB  or  edema  of  the  lungs. 

59.  nyperomla  of  the  I..lver. — The  hyperemia  of  the 
liver  develops  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia,  and  chronic 
constipation.  Interference  with  the  function  of  the  kidneys  ia 
shown  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  urine  containing  albumen 
and  also  by  edema  of  the  extremities.  The  condition  of  the 
blood,  producing  alterations  in  inetabi)]igm  and  nutrition  that 
causes  obesity,  predisposes  also  to  arterio- sclerosis,  with  all  its 
conscijuent  evils.  The  first  symptom  usually  complained  of 
by  an  individual  in  the  incipient  stage  of  obesity  ia  dyspntpii 
coming  on  after  ordinary  exercise.  This  dyspnuia  continues  to 
increase  until  finally  it  is  a  coustant  symptom,  being  present 
when  the  patient  is  tryipg  to  rest,  and  very  much  exaggerated 
on  the  sliglilcst  exertion.  The  pathology  of  obesity  ia  explained 
by  interference  with  the  free  play  of  organs,  and  its  necessary 
result  on  the  circulation  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  altered 
or  retarded  nutrition  due  to  these  causes  and  the  quaulity 
and  quality  of  the  blood.  Al)uul  one-halt  of  the  cases  of 
obesity  develnp  diabetes.  Obesity  may  Ite  considered  as  a 
disease  due  to  retarded  nutrition  and  l>elonging  to  the  same 
family  as  megrim  lithia^is  biliary,  gravel,  asthma,  articular 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  diabetes. 


TREATMENT. 

60.     According  to  the  pathology  of  nlteeity  there  are  two 

ibief  indications  for  treatment;  namely,  diminish  the  amount 

f  food  to  be  oxidized,  and  increase  the  oxidation  of  the  fat  in 

The  first  indication  is  provided  for  in  a  prepare! 

wy  from  which  the  carbohydrates  are  excluded.    The  second 
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indication  is  contended  against  by  exercise,  such  as  walking, 
mountain-climbing,  gymnastics,  massage,  and  electricity. 

Various  drug  remedies  have  been  used  at  different  times,  but 
with  no  encouraging  results.  Some  drugs,  while  they  reduce 
the  fat-accumulation,  interfere  so  much  with  the  general  health 
that  their  utility  is  extremely  problematical.  Among  the  drugs 
used  the  following  may  be  cited:  iodids,  mercurials,  phytolacca, 
and  the  alkalis.  A  treatment  at  present  in  vogue,  and  that 
seems  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in  selected  cases,  is  the  use  of 
Vichy  and  Kissingen  water  on  alteniate  days  after  each  meal. 
Thyroid  extract  has  been  administered  with  reported  successes. 

61 .  Uses  of  Static  Electricity. — The  general  nutritional 
uses  of  static  electricity  include  the  mild  alterative  action  of 
positive  electrification,  the  more  energetic  method  of  interrupted 
static  current  called  potential  alternation,  and  sparks  to  the 
general  muscle  surface  of  the  body.  The  local  symptoms  call 
for  the  same  local  methods  as  similar  symptoms  in  other  cases. 
Counter-irritant  frictions  are  useful  on  the  spine,  over  the 
hepatic  region  and  also  (with  caution)  upon  the  anterior  respir- 
atory muscles.  A  stimulant  spray  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  is  both  safe  and  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  weak  heart.  In 
special  local  deposits  of  fat,  apply  a  small  sponj:o-covore<l  elec- 
trode and  connect  it  to  the  positive^  pole,  (iround  tlu*  negative 
pole  and  use  a  rapidly  interrupted  static  current  in  the  form 
of  local  potential  alternation  for  10  minutes.  Thi.^  may  he 
repeated  three  times  a  week.  The  great  l»enellt  of  static  treat- 
ment will  not  he  seen  in  a  direct  reduction  of  weight  hut  in 
assisting  the  patient  to  tolerate  the  weight  with  (M)nifort. 

SPECIAI^   IXFKCTlOrs    DISKASKS. 

(J12.  Cionoral  Consitlcration.  —  When  the  symptoms  that 
characterize  a  disease  disapp(*ar,  and  when  its  essential  lesi«»ns 
are  in  process  of  repair,  convalescence  may  he  said  to  he 
estal»lishe(l.  ConVdlcsrfnre  is  usually  iniderstood  as  a  perin<l 
of  varying  length  following  diseases  that  afTei^t  the  general 
health,  ^^>r  the  acute  infectious  diseases  it  may  he  said  to 
begin   when  defervescence  is  complete,  although  tlie  anatomic 
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lesions  may  persist  for  some  time  longer  The  course  and 
duration  of  convalescence  depend  on  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
on  the  treatment  used,  on  tlie  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  on  the  condition  in  which  he  lives. 

The  influence  of  the  disease  on  the  convalescent  stage  will  be 
governed  hy  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  fever  and  hy  the 
amount  of  organic  waste.  A  short  attack  of  cholera  may 
produce  an  adynamic  stale  more  ))rafouiid  and  requiring  a 
longer  convalescence  than  ty|ihoid  fever.  After  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  even  when  there  are  no  complications  to  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  course  of  convalescence,  it  is  a  question  of 
inonths  before  the  patient's  tissues  or  or^iians  can  be  regarded 
aa  normal.  The  temperature  is  slightly  less  than  normal,  the 
pulse  somewhat  slower,  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  vertigo  and 
palpitittions  are  frequent,  the  muscular  system  is  weak,  and 
there  is  inaptitude  for  work,  mental  or  physical.  In  tliis  con- 
stitutional condition,  an  emotion  or  an  error  in  diet  are  sufficient 
lo  produce  grave  accitlents,  while  in  Ihe  robust  individual  their 
influence  would  not  be  felt.  During  convalescence  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  below  normal  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to 
become  the  seat  of  morbid  processes.  The  hereditary  prL-disi)osi- 
tion  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  studied,  because  convales- 
cence is  a  condition  of  increased  vulnerabilitj',  and  any  disease  lo 
which  the  patient  is  disposed  from  birth  is  apt  lo  declare  itself. 

G3.  The  relation  of  static  electricity  to  certain  stages  of 
recovery  from  acute  infections  diseases  should  be  fully  under- 
stood. We  have  shown  in  this  Section  that  its  value  ie 
underestimated  by  the  general  profi^sion,  and  that  the  neglect 
to  employ  its  properties  is  a  serious  evil. 

In  all  cases  needing  tonic  treatment  study  the  benefltA  of 
very  mild  and  wi-ll- tolerated  sparks  on  the  chief  muscles,  Ihe 
heart  apex,  region  of  the  liver,  the  alidumen,  and  Upper  spine; 
also  spiuai  frictions  and  gentle  stimulation  to  the  respiratory 
apparaUiB.  The  hesl  results  are  obtained  when  the  usual  tonics 
are  reenforce<i  by  judicious  static  electricity,  and  physicians 
who  for  the  tirst  time  observe  the  superior  effects  procured  will 
find  our  teachings  invaluable  in  this  large  class  of  cases. 
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TYPHOID    FEVER. 

64.  As  soon  as  the  patient  has  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  therapeutic  suggestions  of  textbooks  usually  end,  static 
electricity  is  ready  to  begin  its  great  work  of  preventing  or 
removing  sequela^  and  restoring  tissue  resistance  to  par.  *The 
lower  tone  of  cell  life,  favoring  the  successful  implantation  of 
the  tubercular  bacillus,"  is  also  a  source  of  debility  and  danger 
in  other  wa}-s  until  recovery  of  strength  is  complete.  No  other 
agent  can  so  shorten  a  lingering  convalescence  as  static  elec- 
tricity. Administer  it  by  the  great  tonic  methods — potential 
alternation  and  mild  sparks. 


MAI^ARIAL    FEVERS. 

65.  When  convalescence  from  the  acute  disease  tends  to 
drift  into  the  chronic  malarial  cachexia,  and  the  patient  is  debili- 
tated, depressed,  and  anemic,  the  action  of  indicated  remeclies 
can  be  so  greatly  reenforced  by  static  electricity  as  to  often 
gratify  both  the  physician  and  his  patient.  Employ  j)otentiaI 
alternation,  counter- irritation  to  spine,  and  sparks  over  spleen 
and  liver,  as  well  as  to  the  general  muscular  system. 


MEASLES. 

(}(>.  The  complications  and  sc(ju<'l:i'  of  ineasl<>s  may  i>e 
more  serious  than  the  ori^nnal  (iiscasc.  Whenever  eonvalese(»nee 
to  a  full  return  of  tissue  resistance  protrpesses  less  rapidly  tiian 
desired,  the  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  ra])i(|  tonic 
action  of  static  electricity.  An  oimce  of  precaution  is  wnrth  a 
pound  of  cure.      Use  p(»sitive  electrification. 

With  refen-nce  to  this  disease  and  all  of  this  class  the  nse 
of  static  electricitv   is   to    treat    tiie  patient    as  the    indications 

« 

present  suf^'L^est.  The  actual  disease  is  not  treated  l.y  the 
current,  hut  the  local  and  ^^eneral  comlitions  ol  the  j.atient  call 
for  certain  alterative,  or  tonic,  or  nutritional,  or  other 
therapeutic  actions,  which  selected  ai)plic:itions  of  static  elcc- 
tri<ilv  can  rea<lilv  set  up  in  the  tissues,  if  used  as  tau^'ht.  Add 
to  positive  elcctrilication  any  form  and  dosage  *»[  breeze,  spray, 
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frictions,  or  sparks  that  are  needed  to  make  the  treatment 
thorough  and  efficient.  This  applies  to  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  grippe,  and  every  acute  febrile  disease,  and  is 
emphasized  here  so  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  under  each  head. 


SCAULET    FKVEU. 

67.  The  anemia,  prostration,  tendency  to  nephritis,  and 
other  sequelaj  of  scarlet  fever  in  its  severe  forms,  render  the 
full  restoration  of  normal  tissue  resistance  of  urgent  importance 
to  the  child.  A  tedious  convalescence  can  be  greatly  shortened 
by  employing  static  electricity  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  patient 
can  safely  attend  the  otlice  for  treatment. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

68.  The  paralytic,  renal,  and  cardiac  se(|uela3  of  many 
cases  of  diphtheriu,  and  the  prostrating  and  anemia-creating 
nature  of  this  disease,  make  its  stage  of  slow  convalescence 
a  period  of  great  detriment  to  the  child.  No  remedy  that  will 
take  tedious  months  from  this  often  anxious  period  can  justly 
be  neglected  by  the  physician.  The  rapid  progress  to  complete 
recovery  under  static  administrations  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory things  in  medicine.  Its  use  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
patient  can  safely  attend  the  office. 

INFLUENZA,    OU    THE    GRIPPE. 

69.  The  peculiarly  slow  return  of  full  working-strength  in 
Influeiizu  is  often  (me  of  its  annoying  features.  Both  mind 
and  body  are  often  depressed  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
complications  of  serious  but  latent  chronic  diseases  are  often 
turned  into  active  and  fatal  processes.  As  a  result  of  the  grippe, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  that  had  been  scarcely 
discoverable,  have  taken  on  rapid  action  and  become  grave 
affections  The  toxic  principle  of  influenza  seems  to  have  a 
special  affinity  for  the  nervous  system.  In  one  type  of  hiflu- 
enza  the  syniptonjs  are  all  referable  to  the  nervous  system;  but  in 
all  cases  of  influenza,  the  subsequent  weakness  and  prostration 
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are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original  malady.     The  affinity 
of  influenza  for  the  nervous  system,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  produces  functional  nervous  disorders  of  a  depress- 
ing type,  should  always  be  considered  in  treatment.     When 
influenza  attacks  individuals  with  a  neurotic  taint,  unless  it  is 
properly   treated,    functional   nervous   disorders  are   likely  to 
follow  the  acute  attack.     During  the  acute  attack  the  treat- 
ment   should    be    directed    to    mitigating   the    effect    of   the 
influenza-poison  on  the  nervous  system.     Cardiovascular  and 
cerebrospinal  depressants  are  avoided  altogether  or  used  with 
extreme  caution.     The  indications  are  to  promote  elimination 
of  the   toxic   i)rinciple,    and   to   support    the  vitality   of  the 
patient.     Were  the  value  and  physiological  actions  of  static 
electricity    properly   understood   by    the   medical    profession, 
every   grippe  patient  would  be  sent  to  a  static  machine  as 
soon  as  he  or  she  could  safely  get  out  of  doors.     Its  tonic, 
restorative,    and    function-regulating    properties    are  of    vital 
importance    when    convalescence    halts.     Employ    the    tonic 
methods  of  potential  alternation  and  spinal  spray.     Especially 
meet  local   respiratory   and   cardiac   indications   for   counter- 
irritant  spray  and  mild  sparks. 


DYSENTKUY. 

70.     The    exliausted  ct)ndition  in  wliich  dysentery  often 

leaves  the  i)atienl  makes  the  value  of  static  elertrieitv  during 
convalescenee  exceed  that  of  any  other  measure  save  regulation 
of  the  diet  till  recovery  is  complete.  Any  of  the  forms  of 
dysentery  may  also  become  chronic.  Thouj^h  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  the  most  common  lesion,  vet  ulceration 
mav  be  absent,  or  it  mav  have  a  tendency  to  lieal.  ''The 
topical  treatment,"  says  an  authoritative  writer,  ''of  chronic 
dysentery  by  way  of  the  rectum  is  that  on  which  most  reliance 
is  placed  at  the  present  day."  Nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  zinc 
sulfate,  cupric  sulfate,  and  plumbi  acetatis  are  used  in  solution 
as  an  enema.  The  same  author  confesses  to  disappointment  in 
the  results,  as  be  says:  "My  cases  improved  to  a  certain  point, 
l)Ut  none  got  well.     The  treatment  is  sometimes  painful." 
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71.  Tyson  sayti,  "Very  <iecided  cniinter-irritatioii  to  the 
alnlomen  by  iodin  or  eveL  by  blistera  is  sometimes  nf  deiiilifl 
Ijenefit.  At  least  these  measiirea  aeeiii  to  mark  the  turning- 
(loint  in  the  disease."  Thb;  is  an  important  (ttutement,  for  not 
only  is  the  counter-irritant  action  of  static  frictions  and  apnrka 
over  the  al^donien  and  spine  about  the  most  energetic  and 
efficient  known,  but  deep  reflex  and  nutritional  actions  are 
added  to  the  counter- irritation.  They  have  none  nf  the  drnw- 
l>ackB  of  the  medicated  enema.  A  young  soldier  of  the 
Spanish- American  war  returned  from  Puerto  Rico  with  nhrontc 
dysentery  on  yept«mher  2S,  18i)8.  He  had  lost  20  jHtundH,  his 
stools  were  ten  per  day.  and  his  prostration  was  extreme;  he 
could  hardly  keep  on  tiis  feet,  and  remained  in  bed  nearly  all 
the  time  after  arriving  in  New  York.  Treatment  was  begun  on 
October  7,  the  genera]  tonic  method  of  potential  alternation 
being  used,  followed  by  a  rapid  spark -treatment  on  the  general 
muscles  (tfi  impart  strength)  and  active  counter-irritation  over 
the  abdomen  and  on  the  spine.  When  first  seen,  his  cadaver- 
ous npiiearanee  and  debility  were  striking.  After  the  first 
fceance  he  went  home  and  to  bed  and  slept  4  hours,  awaking 
refreshed.  On  October  10,  his  fourth  treatment  found  him 
greatly  improved  in  general  energy,  courage,  and  mental  state. 
On  October  12,  he  reporteil  but  two  stools  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  tenesmus  gone.  He  was  treated  daily,  made  rapid 
gains,  and  in  two  weeks  was  able  t"  walk  miles,  cat  a  mixed 
diet,  and  his  mental  depression  was  changed  to  a  hearty  and 
hopeful  state.  On  November  7,  he  obtained  employment,  "in 
better  general  health  than  he  had  Iwen  since  boyhood,"  while 
his  comrades  that  returned  on  the  same  ship  were  still  Buffer- 
ing from  the  exposure  and  bad  food,  even  those  that  escaped 
actual  disease. 


8T PHI  U.S. 

72.  In  t)ie  treatment  of  syphilis,  most  authors  point  out 
the  value  of  tonic  remedies,  nutrition,  and  a  favorable  climate — 
not  as  specifics  for  the  virus,  but  often  not  less  valuable  and 
necessary  than  mercury  and  the  iodids.  The  arguments  in 
their  favor  are  also  arguments  tor  the  special   uses  of  static 
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elrctricity  in  fivphilip.  It  is  tonic,  nutritional,  antianemic, 
relieves  many  distrosping  8ymi)tf)m8,  and  niorc<iver  renders  more 
active  tho  mercurials  in  tlie  Bjstem.  There  is  no  doubt  of  thip, 
for  old  cases  of  syphilis  that  had  not  taken  mixed  treatment 
for  5  years  were  found  to  become  slightly  salivated  while 
undergoing?  static  treatment  for  other  conditions,  the  aroused 
functional  activity  having  probably  set  free  the  drugs  locked 
up  iu  torpid  glands.  The  indications  present  in  each  case 
must  goveru  the  methods  employed,  and  these  may  be  any  two 
or  more  i>f  the  entire  resi>urc(*s  of  this  agent. 

I)ISKA8K8  OF  TIIF   UKSPIKATORY  ORGANS. 


ACUTE    FI.rENT    <OUYZA. 

7tt.  Acute  fiucMit  <M)ryzii  is  an  inflammation  of  the  nasal 
mu(*ous  mem))rane.  It  mav  result  from  the  action  of  chemical 
or  mechanical  irritants,  but  is  usually  the  result  of  ''taking 
col<l.''  When  in  the  stage  of  serous  discharge,  it  is  amenable 
to  the  drying  and  se<lative  action  of  the  ]M)sitive  static  spray. 
Apply  the  spray  to  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  over  the  frontal 
sinus  until  hypersecn'tion  ceases.  Also  have  the  patient  alter- 
nately stop  one  nostril  while  forcibly  inhalihL'  tlir  sprny  through 
tlir  <)ilu'r.  If  ii<»t  fxpost'd  uLTMin  to  had  weather  irnine»liatelv 
after  treatment,  one  application  sullices.  If  the  cas(»  has 
advanced  beyond  the  senms  stage,  tiie  >anie  treatment  aids  the 
a<tion  of  other  reinedit-s  preseril»e<l,  and  ofnn  L^eatly  shortens 
the  duration  t»f  the  (old.      IJi-peat  daily  till  relief  is  ]M-rnian(»nt. 

In  the  a^M'd,  or  those  tlel.ilitate«l  from  anv  cause,  the  liabilitv 

• 

to  coniplications  brought  on  lhn>ugh  snddi'ii  <'hanges  of  tem- 
perature must  he  reniembi'red.  Indeed,  in  these  cases,  anv 
treatment  adopted  is  hest  <'arried  ont  in  the  patient's  honie.  A 
fatal  attack  •»f  pni'Uinonia  may  result  from  the  exposure  unavoid- 
able in  a  trip  tn>m  the  patient's  homi'  to  the  ilo<tor's  oHice. 

lIAY-rKVKU. 

7  1.  Ilay-n^ver  is  a  catarrhal  neurosis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eves,  uose,  mouth,  pharvux.  larvnx,  and  bronchi. 
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with  aggravations  of  dyspnoea  induced  by  peculiar  causes  in 
individual  cases.  The  theory  that  pollen-grains  of  plants 
carried  in  the  air  and  inhaled  cause  hay-fever  has  given  this 
disease  its  name,  but  many  other  causes  are  known.  Excessive 
irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  predisposing  con- 
dition. Any  rational  treatment  of  hay-fever  must  be  preceded 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx. If  any  pathological  condition  is  found  to  exist  in 
these  cavities,  the  first  indication  in  treatment  is  to  remove 
this  condition  if  it  is  possible.  The  treatment  of  patholog- 
ical conditions  in  the  nasal  cavities  may'be  either  medical  or 
surgical.  The  pathological  state  is  chiefly  expressed  by  the  term 
**  irritable  coryza,'^  and  medicinal  treatment  consists  in  allaying 
the  local  irritation  and  in  combating  the  general  predisposition 
by  tonic  measures.  It  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to  change 
his  residence  during  the  season  of  h^y-fever,  but  in  any  location 
in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  absent  the  trouble  quickly  abates. 
The  sedative-tonic  action  of  static  electricity  makes  it  the  fore- 
most remedy  known.  Apply  a  strong  sedative- tonic  spray  to 
the  spine  and  head.  If  the  patient  is  debilitated,  employ 
j)otential  alternation  as  a  general  tonic  also.  To  the  surface 
over  all  the  irritable  mucous  membrane,  apply  a  sedative-tonic 
spray,  gradually  increased  in  intensity  until  it  warms  the  skin 
and  slightly  reddens  it,  producing  a  mild  rubefacient  efTect.  If 
some  dyspncea  is  present,  apply  a  few  mild  positive  sparks  to 
the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  repeat  daily  until  relief  is  secured. 


CHRONIC    LARYNGITIS    AND    PUARTNGITIS. 

75.  Chronic  laryng^itis  and  pharyng^itis  require  the 
same  treatment,  so  far  as  static  electricity  is  concerned.  It 
must  be  employed  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  its  action  is  diffused 
through  the  tissues.  The  character  of  inflammation  amenable 
to  the  vasoconstrictor  or  counter-irritant  action  of  the  two 
methods  of  static  treatment  available  is  the  simple  chronic 
lesion  following  acute  attacks,  ot  irritation  or  overstrain  of  the 
vocal  organs,  dry  in  form,  and  characterized  chiefly  by  muscular 
soreness,  hoarseness,  irritative  cough,  and  occasionally  ditticulty 
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in  swallowing.     UIooratiDnH,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  tumors 
of  the  larynx  are  excluded. 

Method  I, — Apply  an  ordinary  moist  sponge-electrode  to  each 
side  of  the  larynx.  PasH  a  rapidly  interrupted  fine  Leyden  jar 
current  directly  through  the  tissues,  and  regulate  the  dosage  to 
comfortable  tolerance,  making  the  duration  of  the  stance  from 
5  to  >^  minuti^.  Avoid  fatigue  of  the  parts,  and  repeat  three 
times  a  week. 

Methods. — Apply  a  stimulating  and  mildly  counter-irritant 
spray  to  the  external  partes,  interspersed  with  a  few  small 
muscle-contracting  sj)arks.     Kepeat  three  times  a  week. 


TUA^'lIKA. 

7<i.  In  ordinary  nu^dical  practice  the  trachea  seldom 
presents  disease  except  in  association  with  affections  of  the 
neighboring  parts.  When  non-febrile  cases  complain  of  tender- 
nt'SH,  soreness,  sense  of  constriction,  pain  or  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  refer  to  the  situation  of  the  trachea,  relief  is 
piftTiiptly  aiTored  by  a  sedative- static  spray  in  subacute  cases, 
Mix!  by  mild  eoimter-irritation  in  chronic  ca^es  without 
untiMH'j^j  <)iVMi)ie  legions,  tumors,  malformations,  stenosis, 
till  •  I'liiiiii':.  ;iMil  nllitr  jiovslMr  tiiseases  of  the  trachea  do  not 
(    .nil    wilinn  1  In-  :  «  n|ii-  of  statjr  eh'ctricit V. 


iiiiuNf  iirris. 
tt        I  •Mi.i'   mill    NmIiii'i'.       Thr  tvpfof  bronchitis  that 

nil,     ii     liinililiil    li\    .(iilli    i-li-ri  I  irit  \    Inlhi*   i'lirotlic    fomj  OCCUT- 

•  J»'i.   Ml   111!    •iiImH       \\   iH'iv  ii'nuh   linni  an  ariii«*  altaek,  or  it 
n.i,  J..    .1.  ■.11  imj,  i|  niili  I  liiiiiiii-  «li.it'iint' (if  ihe  iirai't  an<l  lungs. 

Ii     I     (>i     'Im      ■•>     mill  ii)iUM4lriil     e\)ireturation     mav     l)e 

'•  '•'■  •■»••♦      ili>|.n.i.i    M|«|iir.-^'^iiiii  lit'hlitit  thr  ."^trrninn,  irritation 
'•'  ••■    Hn  .  ii    |.  iin.-    iMnl  f!«  iiiiiil  iiutiitioii  or  debilitv  mav  varv 

•  •  * 

•«•■   ■'     'i.i    ).<iiiini  .iiti.iiiii-i  hi  iifir  oi  I  he  disease  progresses 

«'  ••',  I  In     IIm  i.ijii  ii(|«    |i|||iil|itrn  tUiderlvihg  the  use  of 

•  «•>      •     «»J  H,  nil  lid  .iiMii  III!  ibiine  ^ovt^rniiig  t}uMis(M)f  drugs. 
i>»   *•  I'"!  <<>>    iMiliMiiiinilhni    iif    ibe    muci»\iH    membrane 

iiit««i     >!•<     I'lxiii  IimI    Inbiit       ll    ma\    btt   acute,  subacute    or 
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chronic.  The  air-cells  are  not  aflected  cxcqit  as  a  ci implication. 
In  chronic  caeefl  the  mucous  membrane  liecomes  more  or  less 
irregularly  thickened,  emphysema  gradually  develops,  and  the 
tufjcB  become  irregularly  dilated.  As  an  independent  primary 
disease  it  is  bilateral,  but  may  he  local  as  secondary  to 
tuberculosiH,  uneurism,  traumatism,  tumors,  or  cardiac  and 
other  diseases. 

78.  Treutmeut. —Standard  works  on  drug  therapeutics 
provide  from  fifty  to  sixty  remedies  fur  bronehitis  in  general, 
of  which  almut  fifteen  are  prescribed  in  chronic  cases.  The 
carlxinate  and  ehlurid  of  ammonia,  creosote,  guaiacol,  iodin, 
iudid  of  jKJtassium,  ipecac,  sanguinaria,  senega,  squill, 
strychnin,  terebene,  codein,  and  otlier  preparations  of  opium 
are  most  commonly  employed.  All  the  efficiency  of  any  of 
these  remedies  must  \>e  employed  for  grave  cases,  together  with 
suitable  nutrition,  hygiene,  and  climatic  precautions;  but  in  all 
gradations  of  severity,  the  action  of  familiar  agents  may  be 
supplemented  by  static  electricity  with  increased  tieneKt.  Its 
use  is  directed  primarily  to  the  relief  of  Bymptoms,  and 
secondarily  to  the  upbuilding  of  local  and  general  tissue 
resistance.  For  thiu  latter  pur})ose  potential  ultenintiou  is  a 
useful  general  tonic.  A  tonic  spray  should  be  applied  to  the 
spine  and  alternated  with  mild  positive  sjmrks  to  the  general 
muscular  synlem.  The  direct  treatment  of  the  chest  consists 
of  a  strong  spray  made  sedative  or  counter-irritant  according  to 
the  indicatiuni^,  and  the  occasional  intercurrent  use  of  mild 
sparks  to  strengthen  the  respiratory  muscles  and  promote  easy 
expectoration.  The  patient  should  avoid  exposure  to  bad 
weather  immediately  after  treatment. 


PLEUKIST. 

79.  Nature. — The  cases  of  pluerltls  suitiible  for  treat- 
ment with  static  electricity  are  subacute  or  chronic— localized 
and  with  little  or  no  effusion.  In  these  casi*  static  electricity 
may  properly  supersede  pliifiters,  blisters,  strapping,  and  external 
counter- irritants.  It  is  efficient  to  relieve  pain,  promote  reso- 
lution,  restore   respiratory  energy,   and   improve  the  general 
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liealih.  So-called  dry  pleurisy  is  a  circumscribed  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  with  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  often 
adhesions  of  the  opposing  surfaces,  resulting  from  the  pro- 
liferation of  connirtive  tissue.  It  is  often  an  extension  of 
inllannuation  of  the  lungs,  or  may  result  from  traumatiBm 
nr  exposure  to  eold,  *)r  the  cause  may  l>e  obscure. 

SO.  TiH»atnu»nt. — Quick  counter-irritation  over  the  site  of 
piiin  liy  Hpray  or  frictions,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  is 
fITcclivf.  After  relief  of  the  }Kiin,  apply  mild  sparks  to  the 
ii(ijii('riii  iniiM'K'H  to  ivstore  mobility,  if  it  has  been  reduced. 
I'liiniitri  tlial  arc  drliilitatrd  should  also  be  treated  three  times 
i\  \Mtk  \>ith  potrhtial  alttTuation  until  improved. 

rNKlMONIA. 

HI.  I*iii'iini(iiila  i>  :iii  acute  inllammation  of  the  lung- 
tiN-ui-  iliat  i-  iifii'M  a>.si»(iatril  with  a  state  of  lowered  vitality. 
li  Irjvis  brbiiiil  it  a  y^tatr  nf  L^riHral  drbilitv.  If  resolution  is 
iimI  <  Miu|ilrtc,  :i  n'hbis  fur  <  lnoiiic  <lisi'asr  exist>.  The  pathology 
iiiiil  tuatiiunt  air  hi>i  (•l>n^i^U'^'^l  hrrc,  for  the  reason  that 
>tath-  rill  tiiritv  il«H-  hut  \\r:\\  with  piicuninnia,  but  with  the 

p;iliriit  tb:it  ha  ir«TiitIy  bail  it.  It  is  rtbrifiit  in  that  it 
r;i|tii||\  n>.t<in-  iIm-  jmiimm!  >trrM^ib  ami  r«'li«'vrs  such  local 
syiiipliiiu-  M>  uiii.iin  I'.'-^itiNc  rJrrtriliiMtion  t*t»r  !.">  minutes  is 
a  UM-ful  liiiiir  M|.|.rh;i!i.»ii.  Thj^  ran  Im-  niiiLiril  into  potential 
alln  h;ilii»h,  aiitl  ^ihiIi  MipjilrmrntiMl  by  iiilld  >[»aiks  to  the 
limits  and  -pine  ti«  i«~ion-  luii-i-iilar  >tn'hL:tli.  Tin-  n-spiratory 
nm>«'lr^  I  an  In-  rn«  iL-i/nl  in  ibr  >anu'  wav.  In  «bbilitati'd  cases, 
the  |Hi\\rr  t.f  in>iiiralii»h  an<i  rxpiratinn  aii'  apparently  doubled 
by  >ncb  trralnnnts  >Mnirtinn'.s  by  a  sinu'lr  tn-atincnt.  This 
inipii»vi'njrnt  'jiadually  lMr«.nM>  pi  rnjanent  iliirini^  tbr  course 
of  a  few  wrcks  tii  n-'jular  and  flmrnu^b  tn-atinrnt. 

A^TIIMa. 

Nli.  Natiirr  uV  llu»  Dlsras**.  Asthma  is  a  ntbx 
n<nn»si.-,  <-baia('trri/.i'«l  iiv  rrrmrmt  paioxvsms  of  vinlrnt 
dysjinoa.  TIm-  'wIum /in;i'  and  pan»xysM»s  of  dyspnoa  are 
due  sometimes  to  >pasm  tif  liie  museular  (roats  of  the  bronchial 
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tubes,  sometimes  to  tumefaction  of  their  mucous  membrane 
from  capillary  vftsomolor  disturbnncc,  and  somelimefl  lioth  of 
tliese  conditionfi  may  be  preacnt.  The  spasms  may  be  reRex 
from  gastric  or  uterine  irritntion.  The  factors  involved  in 
an  attaclt  of  asthma  are  three  in  number:  (1)  irritation;  (2) 
a  sensitive  nerve-center;  (3)  a  vulnerable  arai  of  mucous 
membrane.  External  irritants  are  dust,  chemical  vapor,  VL'ge- 
tuble  irritants,  animal  emanations  (a  jMitient  may  not  lie  able 
to  go  near  horses),  and  cHmatic  influences.  It  is  also  an 
espreaeion  of  gout,  syphilis,  skin,  and  renal  diseases.  Heredity 
is  traced  in  40  per  cent,  of  aslhmaticB.  It  has  alternated  with 
the  subsidence  of  eczema,  urticaria,  and  of  psoriasis.  It  may 
affect  all  ages,  but  in  childhood  is  most  often  a  sequelie  of 
measles,  ]>ertuB8is,  and  bronchitis.  The  tyi>e  of  asthma  may 
be  chioHy  "nervous,"  or  chiefly  "catarrhal,"  and  as  age  pro- 
gresses the  tubes  thicken,  their  muscular  coatt)  hypertrophy, 
emphysema  develops  and  increases,  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart  is  common.  Asthmatic  eymptoms  due  to  tumors  nf  the 
nmliastinal  spaces,  to  aortic  aneurism,  to  hyiwrtrophy  of 
llie  bronchial  glaiuls,  and  to  cardiac  and  renal  diseases  are  not 
coiisideretl  here. 


83.  Treatment. — The  two  great  indications  are  to  avoid 
or  remove  the  exciting  cause,  if  poesiblc,  and  to  allay  or  prevent 
the  attacks.  Drugs  employed  are  chiefly  antispa.smodie,  either 
stimulant  or  sedative.  Among  special  drugs  that  have  boon 
tested  and  founil  useful  should  be  mentioned  indid  of  ]Htt.is- 
sium,  tincture  of  l^lladonna,  tincture  of  lobelia,  and  strychnin. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  standard  medical  therapeutists  is 
that  "asthma  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  diseanes  to  successfully 
treat  that  the  physician  has  to  deal  with."  Diet,  hygiene, 
and  atmospheric  conditions  should  be  carefully  studied.  The 
nose  and  nasopharynx  should  be  examined  for  polypi  and 
adenoid  growths,  which  are  a  possible  source  nf  interference  in 
breathing.  To  mitigate  attacks  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm, 
the  physician  will  depend  on  his  usual  medication,  but  the 
curative  treatment  of  aBth;na  calls  for  other  resources,  and  here 
he  may  gladly  avail  himself  of  static  electricity. 
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**The  curative  treatment  of  a,sthma,"  says  Hare,  **  rests  to 
a  very  large  extent  on  the  use  of  iodic!  of  potassium,  and  on  the 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  howels."  To  appreciate  the 
utility  of  static  currents  in  all  reflex  neuroses  and  chronic 
impairments  of  nutrition,  and  to  estimate  the  force  it  can  add 
to  medication,  the  student  should  study  Technique  and  Physiology 
of  Static  and  Other  High-Frequ^mcy  Currents,  It  should  be  r^u- 
larly  and  persistently  employed  between  the  attacks,  in  eon- 
junction  with  other  nu^asures,  and  by  the  following  methods: 
Positive  ehTtri fixation  or  potential  alternation  should  be 
cMnployed,  witli  (*<)unter-irritant  spray  and  mild  sparks  to  upper 
clifst  and  spinr.  Nasal  and  throat  complications  require  the 
sanu*  st4iti(^  method  as  that  described  for  acute  fluent  coryza. 
Tlie  treatment  (so  far  as  it  concerns  st^itic  electricity)  in  cases 
of  advanced  (Mnphysema,  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  and 
tricuspid  insufliciency  does  not  differ  from  the  above.  Modi- 
fications of  treatment  in  all  chronic  diseases  must  be  governed 
by  the  individual  case.  They  cannot  be  laid  down  in  advance, 
for  in  practice*  th(»  physician  does  not  treat  diseases  by  name. 


1*IT  I .MOX A UY    Tl '  BEIM  l ' I.OSIS. 

81,  Chiiiiictor  of  Disease. — The  germ  of  ]>u]nionary 
tubor<'uI<»sls  is  K<)(^h's  bacilhis  planted  uj»<»n  a  soil  <»f  vitiated 
vitality.  From  the  consideration  of  static  treatment  mav  l>e 
excluded  acute  phthisis  and  stages  of  active  intlaniniation,  and 
also  the  complication  of  laryngeal  phthisis.  Clironic  phthisis  is 
clinically  referred  to  in  two  forms — catarrhal  and  fibroid.  The 
now  well-known  j>athology  of  the  common  form,  which  usually 
commences  in  the  apex,  is  an  intlammation  of  the  bronchioles 
and  the  formation  of  **  tubercles/'  which  an»  similar  wherever 
found,  anil  ditTer  chiefly  in  color  an<l  consislenc-e,  according  t*) 
age  and  tlu;  changes  of  a  gradually  destructive  process.  They 
anj  hard  or  soft,  gray,  white,  or  yellow,  massed  or  disseniinated, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  primarily  there  is  but  one 
tuberculosis. 

A  tubercle  is  avascular;   necrosis  is  therefore  its  dcvtiny.     It 
do(s  not  undergo  resolution,  but  cavities  finally  result,  partly 
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by  abBorption,  but  chiefly  by  expulsion  of  broken-down  tissue 
by  coughing.  The  ulcerative  process  occludes  blood-vessels,  so 
that  general  infection  through  the  circulation  is  rare.  The 
disease  extends  along  the  air-pagsaget<  from  one  {Hiint  to 
another.  It  attacks  Imth  sexes  at  all  ages,  and  anything  that 
lowers  vitality  predisposes  lo  it.  Conversely,  a  high  state  of 
tissue  resistance  is  tlie  sovereign  safeguard.  The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  are  not  properly  within  tlie  scope  of  this 
Section,  which  is  restricted  to  the  therapeutics  of  static  electricity. 

85.  Treatment  by  this  agent  aims  to  support  the  powere 
of  nutrition.  St'condary  and  local  eflecta  are  the  relief  of 
ayniploms-  The  complete  therapeutic  chain  must  have  regard 
to  (1)  personal  hygiene;  (2)  toi>d  nutrition;  (3)  medication; 
(4)  pulmonary  gymnastics;  and  (5)  static  electricity  and 
auxiliary  measures.  The  curative  action  of  drugs  or  climate 
is  most  confidently  prescribed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
To  any  and  all  other  measures  of  every  sort,  static  electricity 
may  be  added  without  interfering,  and  with  benefit.  The 
methods  of  employing  it  are  general  and  local.  The  general 
nutntiunal  methods  are;  tonic  spray  to  the  spine,  tonic  sparks 
to  the  general  muscular  system,  potential  alternation,  and 
general  electrification.  In  the  local  methotls,  the  counter- 
irritant  spray  is  employed,  interspersed  with  short  sparks  to  the 
foci  of  disease,  chest  and  hack,  with  the  same  application  to 
throat  for  irrilatlve  cough,  or  rapidly  interrupted  I^eyden  jar 
currents  through  the  larynx,  and  mild  sparks  on  respiratory 
muscles  Ui  streuglben  them.  This  treatment  greatly  increases 
the  oxygen  capacity  of  the  lungs.  lu  late  stages,  treatment  may 
or  may  not  relieve  ail  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  and  does  not 
check  the  progress  very  much;  but  in  early  stages,  skilled  static 
treatment  is  often  curative  and  always  creates  improvement. 

DISEA8EH    OF   THE    HEART  AND  BIuOOD-TBBSELS. 

86.  CharaotcTlstlcs. — Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  can- 
not be  directly  treated  by  static  electricity.  It  bears  a  different 
relation  to  their  pathology  than  is  borne  by  digitalis,  aconite, 
nitroglycerin,  and  drugs  of  other  names  that  act  on  the  heart, 
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In  iU  physiological  action  it  treats  the  patient  by  regulating 
functions  and  promoting  nutritional  energy.  Any  chronic 
(liKeuse  of  the  heart  inuHt  therefore  be  treated  primarily  by 
drugs,  if  a  dire(;t  action  on  the  lesion  is  possible,  while  static 
electricity  may  be  prescribed  for  symptomatic  relief,  for  its 
H'gulaling  and  tonic  properties,  and  as  an  efficient  substitute 
for  various  <*xtra-drug  measures  that  are  commonly  advised. 
The  j^rognoHis  in  alTecttKl  by  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  but  the 
Htatc  of  the  patient  furnishes  the  indications  for  static  methods; 
hence,  to  repmit  here  the  pathology  of  chronic  endocarditis, 
niyocnnlitis,  liypertn»pliy,  dilatation,  fiitty  degeneration,  and  the 
(tight  vjiricrtieH  nf  valvular  h^sions  would  be  superfluous.  Posi- 
tive rlretrificatioi)  is  a  mild  heart-tonic  and  regulator,  and  is 
never  eoiitraindieated.  Potential  alternation  is  a  more  ener- 
gi/jiig  tonic  an<I  regulator,  and  is  usually  well  tolerated.  If,  in 
a  rare  ease,  it  ilisturhs  the  patient,  it  can  he  stopped.  Sedative- 
tonie,  sliniulating,  and  eounttrr-irritant  sprays  on  the  spine  and 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  aceonling  as  they  are  indicated, 
are  nearly  always  tolerated  and  henelicial,  and  are  especially 
ellieii'iit  ill  the  relief  of  pains,  distress  in  breathing,  palpitation, 
and  sense  (»f  weakness.  Musele-eontracting  sparks  to  the 
extremities  ar**  a  great  aid  in  ailvaneed  valvular  lesions  when 
patients  are  mial»le  in  takt;  Hiinieieiit  exeercise;  and  they  are 
still  more  vahialile  in  e;irli»'r  sta'^es.  Thev  are  rarelv  contra- 
in<lieated  when  enipldved  with  proper  skill.  Kdema  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  riOie\e«l  hv  Levden  jar  fool-haths,  and 
spark>  to  the  mu.-cle^  of  the  le^'s. 


FrNC'IlONAI.    C;Ani>IAC      DISKA-^i:^. 

ST.  I'alpilati(»n.  pain.  irre<:ul.irit y,  an<l  syncope  are  the 
ehief  manifestations  «»t"  fniMtional  deran;ieinent  of  the  lieart. 
The  treatment  of  anv  ()ne  ur  all  of  them  hv  static*  eleetrieily 
follows  the  same  sMptTlnial  in<lieation.-,  and  calls  f<»r  the  same 
meth<Mls  as  state<l  under  <»rL'aiii<'  di^ea^^•s.  It  is  impos.-ihlc  to 
lake  into  aci«»nnl  with  this  aj^ent  tiie  relinements  of  texth(M»k 
<iiscriminalions  on  ihe  iniii<alions  for  a  choice  nut  of  a  hundred 
drugs.       Clinical    exp*rience    rentiers    it     unnecessary.       The 
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important  thing  to  remember  is  that,  in  functional  disorders, 
static  electricity  is  employed  to  regulate  the  heart-action,  and 
in  organic  lesions  to  also  regulate  the  heart  and  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  lesion  on  the  patient.  The  diagnostic  name  of 
any  organic  cardiac  lesion  does  not  indicate  the  treatment,  but 
this  is  directed  to  counteract  the  pathological  results  of  the 
lesion,  according  to  their  manifestations. 

88.  Diseases  of  blood-vessels  chiefly  interest  the  student  of 
static  electricity  from  but  two  points  of  consideration:  (1)  Will 
an  improvement  in  general  nutrition  benefit  the  patient? 
(2)  To  what  extent  is  the  arterial  disease  a  contraindication 
for  any  static  method  of  treatment?  Arteriosclerosis,  athero- 
matous degeneration,  endoarteritis,  calcareous  deposits,  and 
aneurisms  are  not  directly  the  subject  of  static  treatment.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  say  that  such  degrees  of  these  lesions 
as  may  be  met  in  ordinary  office-practice  in  patients  attending 
for  treatment  of  other  conditions  rarely  contraindicate  any 
measure  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  skilled  and  cautious 
electrotherapeutics.  The  patient  may  be  benefited  also  in 
general  nutrition,  and  thus  degenerative  changes  may  be  made 
to  progress  more  slowly.  Study  the  general  tonic  and  nutri- 
tional methods  described  in  Technique  and  Physiology  of  Static 
and  Other  High- Frequency  Currents, 


DISEASES    OF    THE    BLOOD    AND  BLOOD-MAKING 

ORGANS. 

89.  Anemia  and  chlorosis  are  the  only  two  states  for 
consideration  with  reference  to  static  electricity.  General 
nutritional  measures  (uniting  the  usual  drugs  with  'blood- 
making  food)  and  static  electricity  complete  the  therapeutic 
chain.  Static  electricity  is  rarely  employed  for  anemia  only. 
Its  range  of  action  is  much  wider,  and  anemia  per  se  would  not 
be  treated  in  the  best  manner  by  static  currents  alone,  although 
in  clinical  experience  many  cases  of  marked  chlorosis  or  anemia 
make  rapid  recoveries  with  no  other  treatment.  In  private 
practice  the  rule  is  to  prescribe  iron,  arsenic,  etc.  at  the  same 
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titnc  that  electricity  is  employed.  The  methods  are  general 
poHJtive  ele<:trification,  potential  alternation,  or  general  sparks 
in  i\\v  niUHciilar  system,  spine,  liver,  and  spleen. 


niHRASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GliAKD. 

iH).  Kx(»phth:ilii)ic  goiter  is  perhaps  the  only  enlargement 
(J  tlin  tliyroiil  ^land  that  demands  consideration  with  reference 
til  Htfitic  rlertriritv.  The  well-known  characteristics  are  the 
KoiinniH  cnlnr^MDCDt  of  the  thyroid,  the  exophthalmus,  rapid 
lii'iirt  nriioii,  juid  the  excessively  nervous  state.  The  direct 
inatiiHiil  of  tl)<>  condition  includes  rest,  sedation,  cardiac 
itpiilMtorH,  mihI  thr  ^jilvani(^  current.  Static  electricity  has  l>een 
iiii|»li>y«'d  \t\  somr  :is  an  adjunct  to  galvanism,  for  its  sedative 
sniion  on  tlir  t^Tfihlr  "ntTvousncss,''  hut  great  importance  has 
not  Ihiii  nKually  attaclied  to  it.  (N'rUiin  facts,  however,  point 
Ihiorrtirally  to  its  Ix'ing  a  much  more  rational  and  direct 
nnii'dy  than  lias  Uwu  appreciattHl.  The  view  of  the  disease 
now  rliiitly  ac(M'|)t<'d  as  best  explaining  th«*  ners'ous  symptoms 
In  that  it  is  a  synipathrticr  neurosis.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
n«Mn'otir  hiTrdity  or  ncurotir  states.  Worry,  grief,  mental^or 
pliy^-ir.il  overtax,  mental  shock,  and  acute  exhausting  diseases 
:iir  :i-<  rilMMJ  ns  exciting'  caiis(*s.  Hence,  th<?  |>re(lisi)08ing  and 
«  \iitiii^'  raiiMs  an«l  sU|)pos<Ml  lesion  of  (iraves's  disease  all 
point  tt»  thr  physiological  actions  of  static  <*Iectricity.  It  must 
hf  «in|»l«»yrd  hy  ireneral  an<I  hx-al  methods  directed  to 
?-yin|iti»hijiti<'  ini|nnvi'iiient.  Anion^  local  njoasiires,  employ 
thr  potential  alternation  current,  localized  on  the  enlarged 
ghnid;    also  use  a   seilative  spinal  spray. 


DISKASKS  OF  TIIK    KVK  AND  KAK. 

HI.  As  an  adjunct  to  local  measures  for  the  direct  treat- 
nicnt  of  eye  and  ear  afT<»ctions,  stjitie  electri<itv  is  <»f  value  t*) 
the  pati(>nt  in  many  cases  nssoriateil  with  dehililies  and 
functional  disturhanct-s.  Mental  states  nifiy  he  improv^nl, 
hea*laches  reliev^'d,  anil  nutritional  vigor  stimulated,  in  ways 
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tlijil  are  usually  neglected  with  thin  class  of  patients.  The  state 
of  the  eyes  that  can  be  directly  Iwnefited  by  static  electricity  is 
the  common  form  of  asthenopia  dependent  on  debility,  tem- 
porary illness,  anemia,  advancing  age,  or  overuse.  Carefully 
apply  a  warming  and  close  spray  (without  needle-sparks)  to  the 
frontal  region  around  the  eyes  until  a  slight  rubefacient  effect 
IB  secured;  add  counter-irritant  spray  or  frictions  on  the 
cervical  spine.  The  pain  and  acute  congestion  caused  by  a 
draft  of  cold  air,  cinder  in  the  eye,  or  slight  injury  may  be  at 
nncp  reheved  by  a  sedative  spray  upon  the  closed  eye.  Avoid 
giving  a  rarelGS.s  spark.  After  the  removal  of  small  foreign 
bodies,  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  quickly  allayed  in 
the  same  manner.  Exceesive  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands 
and  even  occlusion  of  the  lachrymal  duct  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  few  static  treatments.  Simple  ophthalmias  and 
conjunctivitis  may  be  improved  in  the  same  way.  The  effectH 
of  the  application  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  patient,  il  proper 
skill  in  technique  is  employed.  Recent  experience  demonstrat«8 
that  static  electricity  has  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  on  the  eye 
than  was  supposed  {jossible  two  years  ago. 


DIS1CA8ES  OF  THE  DIGESTITK  BYHTEM. 


NKRVOVe    DTSPEPaiA. 

92.  Nert'ous  d)-»pe|i8la  la  the  gastric  expression  of  neur- 
asthenia, as  IB  also  atonic  dyspepsia.  Both  of  these  conditions 
require  reestablishment  of  muscular  and  nerve  tone,  The 
usual  dietetic  advice  and  medication  may  be  practically  supple- 
mented by  the  general  static  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Stimulating  spray  to  the  abdomen  and  spine. 
If  well  tolerated,  mild  sparks  gradually  increased  to  vigorous 
sjiarks  on  the  abdomen  may  follow  the  spray.  The  chronic 
sufferer  from  nervous  dys)>epHia  can  be  made  very  grateful  to  a 
skilfully  handled  static  machine.  If  it  does  not  quickly  pro- 
duce beiietit,  an  incomplete  diagnosis  is  probable. 
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GASTRAIiOIA. 

93.  Cause. — Gastral|yrla  has  no  discoverable  organic 
Umon  as  a  cause.  It  may  he  due  to  more  than  one  cans<\ 
hut  it  is  difHcult  to  say  what  causes  the  intermittent  paroxys- 
mal pains.    Before  considering  treatment,  the  diagnosis  should 

he  carefully  made. 

94.  Profirnosis. — Attacks  may  he  moderated,  lessened  in 
frequency,  or  may  cease  altogether  under  medical  treatment;  or 
in  some  cases  the  attacks  may  recur  throughout  life.  Some 
autliors  state  that  the  severest  attacks  of  gastralgia  can  only  be 
relieved  hy  morphin,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
used  is  very  great;  hut  not  only  may  ordinary  attacks 
he  relieved  at  the  time  l>y  static  electricity,  hut  curative  effects 
ra])i4lly  result  from  fn-cjurnt  and  energetic  treatment  Static 
ele(»trieity  can  make  the  })rognosis  good  as  to  a  cure;  or  if  the 
pains  recur  after  a  long  period,  a  little  more  treatment  again 
gives  an  interval  of  immunity.  Not  only  do  the  pains  cease, 
hut  the  patient  ceases  to  worry  for  fear  they  will  return.  The 
danger  of  ctnitracting  the  niorphin-hahit  is  removed.  The 
general  health  of  the  patient  gains  material  henefit.  If  these 
results  are  n()t  ohtained  after  reasonahh*  and  proper  treatment, 
an  error  of  diagnosis  may  h(*  suspected. 

THKATMKNT. 

95.  Tmitiiiont  l»y  statict  elertrieity  consists  in  anodyne 
and  <H>imter-irritant  sprays  over  seat  of  pain  and  spinal  centers, 
and  eounter-irritation  hy  frirtional  sparks,  foll(»wed  later  by 
long  sparks,  ov^r  tlie  ahdnmen  and  spine.  Also  consult  gen- 
eral indii'ations  for  jM>lential  alternation  or  t)ther  constitutional 
UK'asures.  Tlie  patient  should  he  treate<l  daily  at  first,  and 
n'gularly  until  dreatl  of  recurring  attack  ceases,  wlien  it  may 
he  occasionally  repeate<l  ahout  the  time  attacks  would  be  due. 

ANORKXIA    NKUVOSA. 

90.  rimnu'torlst  l<»s. — Anorc^xla  nervosa  is  a  condition 
described  in  works  on  ''Practice/'  in  which  ^'altsolute  loss  of 
appetite ' '  is  the  hasic  .syn)pU>m.     The  results  are  great  debility, 
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BhortncBH  of  breath,  vertigo,  headache,  constipation,  and  ema- 
ciation in  proportion  to  the  deprivation  of  nourishment,  and  in 
women  amenorrhea, 

TllKATMRNT. 

97.  As  the  uBual  bitter  tonics  sometimefl  fail  to  restore 
appetite  in  true  cases  of  tliiB  state,  and  as  the  forced  feeding  by 
tube  or  recta!  eneiiiatu  is  a  rehictant  resort,  tlie  simplest  and  best 
remedy  is  italic  electricity  api)lied  so  as  to  improve  both  the 
nervo-ceiiters  and  the  peripheral  apparatus.  Simple  potential 
alternation  is  a  suitable  basis  of  treatment,  followed  by  judi- , 
nous  stimulation  in  the  form  of  spray  to  the  spine  and  region 
of  the  solar  plexus.  After  a  few  stances,  mild  sparks  supple- 
ment the  spray  and  increase  the  benefit. 


Cn01.EKA    IMFANTCM. 

98.  When  convalescenco  does  not  progress  under  the  usual 
management,  and  it  is  important  to  rally  the  funclioiial  forces  out 
of  their  extreme  prostration  so  that  they  will  respond  to  reme- 
dies and  retain  nourishment,  it  is  welt  worth  a  trial  to  put  the 
child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  or  nuise  on  the  static  platform, 
and  subject  it  to  the  tonic  action  of  {wsitive  electrification  for 
20  minutes  and  repeal  every  few  hours  until  the  child  is  out  of 
danger.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  proposition  is  physiologi- 
cally  sound.     Its  value  has  been  demonstrated  in  practioe. 

CHOLKBA    HOBBUH. 

99.  The  acute  prostration  of  (rholera  morbus  (in  severe 
cases)  may  lie  succeeded  by  a  slow  convalescence  under  common 
medical  management  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  To 
obtain  a  short,  quick,  full  measure  of  recovery,  no  other  treat- 
ment is  neeiled  during  the  convalescence  than  judicious  diet 
and  static  ele<Aricity.  The  latter  should  be  employed  daily  for 
a  week  or  10  days.  The  general  tonic  methods  of  positive 
electrification  and  potential  alternation  are  indicated,  together 
vilh  lix^kl  Ionic  methods  of  mild  sparks  to  the  spine,  abdomen, 
and  nuiBcles  of  the  extremities.     The  physician  that  has  once 
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\\iluoM*iHl  the  offtvts  of  pn>per  static  treatment  in  severe  cases 
will  hurxllv  Apiin  ount  it  from  his  armamentarimn. 

IHJNSTIPATION. 

100.  rho  cuuro  subjt^cl  of  iH>nstli>atlon,  etiology,  and 
tuNitiurut  is  too  vast  for  discussion  in  this  Section,  which  is 
lotiu'tnl  to  triuhiu^  tho  thiTa|H»utic8  of  static  electricity.  It 
niuv  hv  W\x\\\  ^ta^t^l  that  in  cases  due  to  deficient  secretion,  inert 
jiiMp.tulo.'^,  nniM'uliir  atony,  or  neurasthenic  debility,  one  of  the 
M)tnplt>Ni  iUhl  luoht  i'\irative,  hut  not  the  most  pleasant,  remedies 
niiw.t-.i«  t»f  hp:uk>  o\tT  tho  alulomen,  spleen,  liver,  and  spine, 
\\\{\\  \>,\\\w\\\a\  axU'WWow  to  the  ri^gion  of  the  solar  plexus  and 
ihr  hiiiihiu  » lutrij*  r.uvful  toaihiii^  in  the  technique  of  dose- 
K-^'iiltUtou  uiiii  the  handling:  oi  the  spark -electrode  will  avoid 
iiiuhl  o(  ihr  (Ui\i\i\aucc  to  patici\ts. 

MtCMilH     VKbl'l   riONS    OF    THE    HOWBLS. 

M>|,     t'liiir»«'UM*Ktli*H.       Norvoiis   aflTections  of  tlie 

iinwrlN  laki'  thi*  foiiK  of  au  increase  or  diuiinution  of  the  funo- 
hiiiih  tif  iimtoi.  housovv,  \»r  st'crctorv  nerves,  and  the  manifesta- 
(tmin  dt-rMuhi-ii  air  V  1  t  nervous  derangements  i>f  motion,  causing 
iui»Mh|».jliuii,  luhr,  or  tharrhea;  v,-»  nervous  derangements  of 
ti  ir  iliililN  .   •  .m>n»^  tiileral^ia,    rectal  neuraliiia,   or  anesthesia; 

rut:  V  iMTN  r. 
ItHl.      r»»  the  uMial  nu'diial  reconiniendali«jns  of  carmina- 
H\e.-.   aniidshr.s,    la\alivt>,   and    heilatives   are   adiU'd    C(»unter- 
irritalinii  tn  tlu-  ahdonien  hy  nni>tard  or  turpentine,  slupe,  and 
niaNsa^i*.     rhr>e,  a.i  well  a.>  the  nervou^  oiij^in  of  the  symptoms, 
indicate  the  hUjHriority  of  an  aj;ent  that  can  he  niavh*  a  nerve- 
Kcilativc,  lonii\  htinmlant,  ruunter-irritant,  or  muscle-contractor, 
as  the  physii'ian  liesires,  \\itlu»ut  removing  any  of  llie  clothing 
or  trouhlinj;  the  patient  with  mustard,  turpentine,  i»r  massatje. 
\pp]v  positive  or  nej^ativ*'  spray,  frictions  i»r  sparks  over  the 
ahdomcn  and    to   the  entire  spim*,  n*guhiting  the  dosaj^e  and 
therapeutic  action  to  Uicel  tlie  indications.     It  does  not  interfere 
with  other  measures,  hut  often  rendi»rs  them  uniu'cessary. 


THERAPEL'TICS  OK  STATIC  ELKCTUICITY. 

niSRASKS  OF  THK  LIVER. 

103.  Thp  direct  relation  of  Htatic  ele<^tricity  to  diseasee  of 
the  liver  is  a  very  Bli)!;ht  out'.  It  euii  lie  made  to  influence  the 
hepatic  circulatinn.  can  probably  atinmlate  functional  activity, 
can  allay  ordinary  distress  or  pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
liver,  can  lessen  the  tendency  (ji  gall-atonea,  and  in  these  and 
other  ways  can  supplement  other  medical  treatment  and  often 
make  it  more  efficient.  The  direct  applications  of  the  static 
current  to  the  region  of  the  liver  ami  gall-bladder  may  be  either 
spray,  frictions,  or  sparks.  The  therapeutic  actions  may  be 
sedative,  anodyne,  stimulating,  or  counter-irritant,  as  the  indi- 
cations of  the  case  require.  In  grave  organic  changes  of  the 
liver,  this  .igent  is,  of  course,  inadequate;  and  in  functional 
derangement*  of  the  liver,  electricity  is  less  imjmrtant  than 
in  derangements  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  muscular 
symptoms.  The  physician  shoutti  study  the  limitations  of 
static  electricity,  and  prescribe  remedies  to  complete  the  needs 
of  the  case,  or  disappointments  will  occur  that  could  be 
easily  avoided. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

104.  Vftliip  orElectrlclty  In  NtrvouB  Diseases.— The 
physiological  action  of  static  electricity  on  nerve-  and  muscle- 
tissue  differs  so  materially  from  that  of  galvanic  currents 
that  its  uses  in  nervous  diseases  rest  on  a  different  basis.  As  a 
muscle-contractor,  the  static  current  is  less  efficient  than  the 
galvanic  in  certain  nerve- degenerations,  and  more  efficient  when 
the  faradic  reaction  is  maintained.  As  a  rapid,  general  counter- 
irritant,  it  is  more  useful  than  other  currents,  while  its  othar 
properties  are  often  of  peculiar  value  because  the  patient  need 
not  undress.  In  office- practice,  nervous  diseases  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes;  viz.,  (1)  those  that  can  be  indirectly 
benefited  by  static  electricity  by  treating  the  patient,  and 
(2)  those  that  have  special  indications  for  direct  treatment 
within  the  scope  of  action  of  static  currents.  Another  classifi- 
cation is  (1)  organic,  (2)  functional;  but  the  situation  of  tbe 
leeion  and  the  circumstances  of  tbe  patient  also  influence  the 
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Mi«ltM«tioii  n(  Ht4iiir  ('l(HMri<^ity  and  the  method  of  its  employment. 
It  \H  Jill  MK<Mit  to  Im*  iiHfcl  with  skill  and  discretion  rather  than  by 
liiinl  iiinl-fiiHt  mil's.  Students  sliould  remember  this,  and  study 
til  |H>rf(*rt  thiMiiHrlvt'N  in  tochniquo,  as  taught  in  the  Technique 
tint!  PhjfsinUhjtj  ij/'  Static  and  Oilier  High-Freqiuncy  Currenis, 

IhrtriiMrH  of  tin*  iHTvons  HyHtein  in  which  static  electricity  will 
UMiiiilly  iiiTotil  only  Hyniptonmtic  palliation  or  indirect  benefit 
ill  till*  piilimt  will  first  W  ronsidcred. 


KIMI.KPSY. 

1 05.     riiiiNi«N.     Kpiiopsy  is  a  chronic  functional  disease 

\Miliniii  iiMiritMiiuMl  hjiIImiIoj^v.  It  is  cliiimcterized  by  periodical 
•ii/iiirrt  iif  li.'...  ,if  runscitnisnrss  or  <M)nvul8ions  of  diflFerent 
'I'l'"""  "I  'Xtiiiy  Unit  jirr  ^rou|M'il  into  minor  and  major 
.iiiiiiliK  i*,f,t  iii.i/  Mihi  tf),ni,l  mal.  UrnMlitv,  parental  insanity, 
■ill  uliiili -III  inii'iMiiiiriMjM'  i»f  iirnrotirs,  syphilis,  extreme 
I  iiiMhniiitl  ill  hiili.iiu'iv-,  and  nlis(*un»  cauHes  figure  in  the 
I  ii..liirv       hi  mil  ti  n  iniwfuiy  yi«ars  of  a^r  is  the  impressionable 

I I       ^i*  »|»ili'|iiu  Miim  k  riMninj:  mi  for  tlio  first  time  between 

Mm  iiMiiiv  litili  iiiiti  lifhrlli  yrar  is  dui' to  svpliilis,  and  should 
'"  '■"  •••'Hid  \  Innn  i»f  )t:iitial  fpilrpsy  afTocting  a  single 
?''""r  "•  MMi.li  .  m  I  hinit  is  rallrd  J^irhsonian  qnlqyry.  In 
"l'"l' ••  I'll  .11  iliiii  I,  i.iniiil  a  di's-rmratimj  of  tlie  cortical 
•"'^'   ''II"    on!    :i    |iiiilili  laiimi   and    nicrrasr   in    tho  neuroglia 

d'     Oi     IN      |M  I  I  i|    III'.)--  Ill   till'  rm  ti'N 


llll':  \  IMKNI- 

KMi.  Ill  i'\riy  ra^«' nf  rpijf'|i»4y  a  tlili;j:iMit  soarrh  should  be 
III. nil  till  -.mill'  rxrilnir  laiiMr  fur  snuH'  patlii»|i»Lni'al  condition 
Hint  iiM\  iniijrilii-  Ihf  disi;Ki'.  Tin  rrmoval  «»f  tliis  (Mnnlition 
iiia\  iiiir  iIh-  I'pilrpsy  'I'lii'  diri'it  liratinrnt  i»t  opili'psy  is 
Miaiidv  niriliral  and  liv),'rnir.  Statii-  i-lrrtricitv  is  a  nsfful 
adjinirl  willi  wliirli  tn  lomhat  dni^  drpri'ssions  or  rclirvr  local 
syniptmns,  ami  in  a  few  riM-onJiMl  casts  lias  apparently  al)ali»<l 
llir  attaiks.  it  slimilil  liccinplovcd  hv  srdativr-lonic  nictii<Mls. 
iif  wliiili  potmtial  alternation,  |M»sitivc  spinal,  and  hosid-l»riK»zc 
arc  nf  demonstrated  value. 
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PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 

107.  Paralysis  agrltans,  or  shaking  palsy,  is  a  chronic 
nervous  disease  marked  by  a  characteristic  tremor.  There  may 
be  also  muscular  rigidity  and  weakness,  and  symptoms  of 
neurasthenia.  It  rarely  occurs  in  early  life,  and  the  causes  are 
obscure.  The  direct  drug  and  hygienic  measures  embrace 
mostly  sedatives,  tonics,  and  narcotics.  The  mind  is  often  in 
an  emotional  state,  the  patient  crying  (easily,  or  being  depressed, 
or  partly  hysterical.  Some  have  severe  headaches.  For  the 
emotional  state,  headaches,  depressed  nutrition,  muscular 
debility,  insomnia,  etc.,  static  electricity  possesses  approved 
value.  Besides  potential  alternation  as  a  general  tonic,  the 
sedative  head -breeze,  spinal  sedation,  and  counter-irritation, 
and  occasional  general  tonic  sparks  confer  decided  benefit. 
It  is  not  customary  to  promise  relief  from  the  tremor,  though 
improvement  may  be  obtained. 


SPASMODIC    WRYNECK. 

108.  Spasmodic  wryneck  is  a  nervous  disease  distin- 
guished by  spasms  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal 
accessory  or  U[)per  cervical  nerves.  A  curve  is  rare.  The 
disease  is  chronic  but  not  progressive.  Drugs,  mechanical 
devices,  surgery,  and  many  suggestions  contained  in  textbooks 
may  be  studied  for  some  means  to  rest  the  patient  and  relieve 
or  reduce  the  fatiguing  tension  upon  the  system.  Static  elec- 
tricity, by  means  of  spinal  and  local  counter-irritations,  followed 
by  a  sedative  spray  and  head-breeze,  produces  grateful  restful- 
ness  and  secondary  benefits  of  a  tonic  nature.  The  abuse  of 
the  patient  by  sparks  on  the  affected  muscles  should  be  avoided. 


SPINAL   SCLEROTIC    DEGENERATIONS. 

109.  Chronic  myelitis  and  sclerosis  following  injury  to  the 
spinal  chord,  and  multiple,  lateral,  and  posterior  sclerosis  and 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  are  the  familiar  lesions  in  this 
class.  As  static  electricity  will  not  cure  any  of  them,  its 
value  may  be  underrated,  but  at  some  stage  of  the  disease  the 
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]>atient  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  received  the  best  aid  of 
scientitic    medicine  unless    static    electricity   entezB    into    his 

therapeutics.  

CIIUONIC    MYELITIS. 

1 1 0.     minnilc  myelitis,  as  it  follows  acute  inflammation, 

injury,  or  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  usually  a  mixed  process 

ri>ntaining  elements  of  reparation  and  destruction  as  well  as  of 

intlannnation.     It  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  or  may  be 

line   to  eompression.       Exposure,    syphilis,    mineral   poisons, 

iiiftrtious  fevfis,  iiiul  traumatism  are  the  chief  causes.     After 

a  long  ptTiofl  of  slow  degeneration  and  partial  improvement, 

till'  ilist'ast'  progresses,   paraplegia  becomes  complete,  the  legs 

atrophy  and  rontrart,  and  renal  and  other  complications  become 

a  nu'iiarr  to  life.      Many  timrs,  during  the  slow  course  of  this 

liirtiMihr,  tin*  patient  may  derive  local  or  constitutional  benefits 

fn»ni  slatir  rirrtrii'ity.     Methods  may  be  directed  to  the  symp- 

tnnialic  indirations,  and  herr  again  the  study  of  the  principles 

on  wbirb  i\\v  drug  therapeutics  are  selected  will  aid  the  proper 

HrltM'tion  of  rhrtnitberapeutics. 

Ml'I/rilM.K    Si'LKKOSlS. 

III.     NiiluiH»,     Miiltlpli*  sclerosis,  the  development  of 

i.rli  inlir  p.itchr^  in  dilTcrt'Ut  parts  of  the  i»rain  and  cord,  is  a 
rhinini'  anil  pmgrrssivr  ilisrast',  producing  paralysis,  tremor,  dis- 
luil»ani<*s  iif  ^p^'^M•h,  antl  various  cerebral  and  spinal  symptoms 
ih'piiuling  on  iIh'  s^at  of  the  lesion  from  linu'  to  time.  The 
paralysis  is  nftm  parapU'gia.  Traumatism  and  infection  are 
the  ihief  causi's,  and  it  lu-eurs  in  the  tirst  lialf  of  life.  It  is 
not  so  M'vrn*  i»r  fatally  pnigressive  as  some  of  the  other  cord- 
dist'ast's,  and  a  remission  or  improvement  may  be  hoped  for 
under  ronil>inrd  treatment. 


TUKATMKNT. 

1112.  Stmly  all  nu^asurcs  employed  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  lodid  of  potasBium,  arsenic,  quinin, 
hygienic  measures,    hydropathy,   and   a  regular,  quiet   mo<le 


of  life,  and  the  use  of  tonicB  arc  among  the  therapeutics 
reoom mended,  as  also  is  elei'tridtj',  Ali  these  indicate  the 
probable  usefulnese  of  so  tonic  sedative  and  strengthening  a 
remedy  hb  the  static  current.  In  addition  to  general  tonic 
electrification,  select  local  methotls  according  to  Bymptoms 
needing  relief.  

SPIN-YI.    SCLEHOSI9. 

113.  Klnils. — The  treatment  of  lateral  spinal  sclerosis, 
or  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  involves  mechanics  and  attention  to 
nutrition.  As  an  aid  to  the  usual  measures  of  maintaining 
nutrition  during  orthopedic  practice,  the  decided  action  of 
static  electricity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
employed,  despite  clothing.  Iiraces,  and  other  appliances, 
merits  the  study  of  the  physician.  Home  observers  have 
reported  a  type  called  the  "combined  aderosU  of  pernicious 
anemia  and  cachectic  states. "  The  method  of  treatment  advised 
strongly  points  to  the  use  of  Btatic  electricity  aa  an  auxiliary 
niea£ure.  The  progressive  degeneration  is  associated  with  very 
profound  anemia,  general  muscular  emaciation,  and  dinrrhea, 
endiii);  in  a  jMiraplegia.  Qiiinin,  arsenic,  iron,  bone-marrow, 
supra  renal -capsule  extract,  nourishing  food,  and  stimulating 
air  are  recommended.  All  of  these  tonics  can  be  reenforced  by 
the  Ionic  and  nutritional  actions  of  static  electridly. 

PotUrioT  trfiinol  xcleninie  is  also  called  liihfs  dnrttdit  and  toco- 
motor  (Unxia.  It  calla  for  fuller  consideration  than  some  other 
spinal  diseases.  It  appears  rarely  in  early  life,  being  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Syphilis  has 
coexisted  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  but  the  causes  that  start 
into  action  the  spinal  degeneration  arc  both  various  and  difficult 
to  I  race.  As  the  patient  passes  slowly  from  tlie  earlier  stages 
into  ataxia  and  paralysis,  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  physician 
lo  take  the  patient  as  he  finds  him,  and  endeavor  to  promote 
comfort  and  arrest  the  rate  of  degeneration.  In  the  early 
stage,  cases  of  apparent  cures  are  reported.  In  the  second 
stf^,  the  patient  may  pass  many  years  with  the  aid  of  inter- 
mittent treatment.  After  that  the  measures  that  can  be 
employed  grow  limited  and  of  less  effect. 
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rectum  and  bladder,  apply  both  eparks  and  a  liot,  counter- 
irrilant  spray. 

For  tbe  conBlipation  or  diarrhea,  whichever  may  exist, 
apply  positive  sparks  over  the  region  of  the  abdomen  and 
lumbar  spine.     These  act  as  a  regulator  of  normal  function. 

For  the  numbness,  impaired  sensation,  and  sense  of  weight 
in  the  lower  limbs,  there  is  no  remedy  like  powerful  static 
sparks.  They  feel  good.  They  do  good,  so  tar  as  any 
remedy  applied  at  tbe  periphery  can  do  good,  in  tbe  case  of  a 
central  lesion.  A.  fusillade  of  sparks  6  inches  long,  from  which 
a  healthy  person  would  retreat  as  from  tbe  stabs  of  a  knife,  may 
be  applied  persistently  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  this  stage  of 
ataxia,  and  tbe  patient  will  welcome  tbe  gentle  and  exquisite 
sensation,  and  will  eay  that  it  warms  and  lightens  his  legs 
better  than  anything  else  he  ever  had  done.  These  sparks  do 
much  to  tone  up  the  muscular  weakness  of  any  part  of  the 
body.  They  temporarily  remove  the  sense  of  weariness  and 
weight  in  the  limbs,  and  they  rapidly  do  much  that  is  expected 
from  the  enmmon  advice  to  spend  "sixteen  weeks  in  bed."  As 
a  general  nutritional  tonic,  potential  alternation  is  a  useful 
method.  Leyden  jiir  foot-baths  sometimt^s  improve  the  gait 
and  are  a  useful  variation  of  method.  While  the  practical 
physician  need  not  tjilk  of  curing  his  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
yet  the  prospects  of  checking  the  rate  of  progress  and  immensely 
increasing  the  comfort  and  possibilities  of  life  for  the  patient  are 
sufficiently  good  to  justify  tbe  regular  and  persistent  use  of 
static  electricity. 


PRfMJRKSSrVE  Ml'SCUI-An  ATnopirv'. 
116.     Cause    and     Nnturc.— Progressive     miisfular 

atrophy  is  a  slow  and  gradual  wasting  of  tho  muscles  of  tbe 
extremities  and  trunk,  succeeded  by  paralysis.  Atrophy  of  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  tbe  spinal  cord  is  tbe  chief  anatom- 
ical lesion  of  this  disease,  along  with  which  are  consecutive  dt^n- 
orative  changes  in  the  lateral  columns,  anterior  roots,  peripheral 
nerves,  and  muscles.  The  process  extends  down  and  up.  Tbe 
parts  of  the  cord  invaded  are  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
diHBal,  with  later  extension  to  the  lumbar  and  sacral  cord. 


J 
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the  texture  of  the  miiBcles  afiFected  changes  from  fil)er  into  fatty, 
gniniilar  matter,  the  growing  feebleness  or  loss  of  contractility 
of  the  nniRcle  is  the  consequence  of  the  atrophy  rather  than  the 
paralysis  of  motor-nerve  action.  The  atrophy  is  observed  first 
in  the  upper  limhH  in  a  typical  case.  The  ball  of  the  thumb 
wastes,  the  interossei  follow,  and  the  hand  becomes  partly 
elawe<l.  Onre  the  limit  of  the  hand  and  forearm  is  passed,  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  trunk  waste  irregularly  and  partially. 
Changes  of  form  and  attitude,  and  locomotor  and  functional 
<linieultie8  develop  from  the  gradual  extension  of  the  atrophy. 
The  diaphragm  and  respiratory  muscles  are  usually  the  last  to 
he  affeeted. 

TIIEATMKXT. 

117.  The  essentials  of  treatment  are  rest,  electricity, 
stryeliniii,  powerful  tiniics,  and  overfeeding,  quiet,  and  fresh  air. 
Massage  is  useless.  Medication  is  of  little  avail.  The  chief 
practical  remedy  is  electricity.  It  is  very  nearly  the  only  defi- 
nite therapeutic  agent  in  these  cases.  Static  sparks  have  long 
been  the  sum  of  knowledge  possessed  about  static  electricity  by 
many  that  em])loy  it,  and  sparks  are  not  the  way  to  treat  this 
disease.  S[>arks  and  stimulating  frictions  may  he  applied  to  the 
sj»iuc  and  to  uiuscles  not  yet  wasted  l»y  textunil  change,  hut  the 
impainMl  mus»lcs  an-  pnferaMy  treated  l»y  the  Leyden  jar  cur- 
rent nv  local  pntriitial  alternation. 

Tin-  rapi<lly  inl«TriipttMl  niitnti<.>nal  current  from  small  Ley- 
den jars  may  be  aj>plied  t«»  the  arm-,  trunk-,  or  leg-muscles  by 
the  same  method  ;is  local  faradization.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  leg  or  the  arm,  tin*  Leyden  jar  bath  is  p«'r]iaps  prefenible. 
With  fre<juent.,  ])ersistent,  and  skilfvd  treatment,  the  prospect 
of  abating  the  disease  for  years  is  sufliciently  good  to  urge  the 
physician  to  give  this  current  a  thorough  trial. 

APOPLKXY. 

118.  Causes. — With  the  innnediate  lesions  of  the  apo- 
pl<»xl(»s  static  electricity  has  little  to  do,  and  as  ordinarily 
employed  it  has  but  a  poor  record  in  the  treatment  of  the  late 
secondary  ctmditions.     The  prognosis  in  the  cases  may  be  much 
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modified,  however,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient  improved 
by  competent  methods  of  employing  static  currents,  and  not 
merely  sparks.  Rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  basal 
ganglia,  internal  capsule,  and  white  matter  is  the  most  common 
form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  causing  apoplexy;  embolism  or 
thrombosis  plug  the  blood-vessel  instead  of  rupturing  it,  but 
the  results  eventuate  in  symptoms  like  those  of  hemorrhage. 
Repetition  of  etiology,  diagnosis,  primary  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  acute  attack  belong  to  other  works  on 
** Practice,'^  as  the  consideration  of  static  electricity  in  these 
cases  only  begins  when  the  chronic  state  is  established  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  come  to  the  physician's  oflBce.  Its  function 
then  is  to  combat  the  trophic  changes,  motor  paralysis,  pains, 
etc.  of  the  aflFected  parts,  and  to  sustain  general  and  local 
nutrition.  If  the  central  lesion  has  reached  a  stationary  point, 
the  aim  is  then  to  improve  the  hemiplegia  as  much  as  possible. 


TREATMENT. 

119.  The  medical  management  of  the  chronic  degeneration 
or  convalescence  from  apoplexy  enjoins  usually  a  quiet  life, 
an  equable  climate,  courses  of  kali  iodid,  tonics,  laxatives  if 
needed,  strychnin  in  small  doses,  active  kidneys,  and  lower 
arterial  tension.  Other  measures  are  lukewarm  baths,  mas- 
sage, and  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  to  the  affected  limbs. 
When  the  muscles  are  atrophied  and  cold,  the  most  nutritional 
method  of  employing  static  electricity  locally  on  an  arm  or  leg 
is  by  means  of  the  rapidly  interrupted  Ley  den  jar  bath,  using 
always  the  smallest  jars,  in  10-minute  stances  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Sparks  have  minor  uses  on  the  better-nourished 
muscles  only,  and  as  a  rule  hurt  and  torment  those  patients, 
%who  are  often  oversusceptible  to  pain.  When  coldness  is 
corrected  and  muscle- contracting  methods  are  indicated,  the 
Leyden  jar  current  may  be  used  with  slow  contractions  by  the 
usual  faradic  method.  For  the  general  state  of  debility  and 
lack  of  nerve- tone,  there  is  practically  no  equal  to  potential 
alternation,  to  which  a  spinal  and  head-breeze  may  be  added 
when  desired.     It  can  also  be  used  locally  on  the  muscles. 
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These  practical  measures  alone  do  away  with  much  that  is 
UKiuilly  reconuiiended.     Electricity  will  do  more  for  these 
directly  than  moBt  physicians  think. 


ANTERIOR    l^OLIOBffTELmS. 

1 20.     Nature. — Anterior  iK>lioiiiyelltis  is  the  disease 

t)f  the  spinal  cord  that  produces  the  acute  motor  paralysis  with 
iitrophy  now  commonly  designated  as  spinal  paralysis  of 
children,  althougli  it  occurs  (though  rarely)  in  adults.  As 
static  t'icctricity  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  acute  spinal  lesion, 
our  consideration  of  the  subject  proj)erly  begins  with  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  paralysis.  In  the  conl  an  acute  exudative  inflam- 
mation has  taken  place,  without  suppuration.  The  prognosis 
under  tlie  best  treatment  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  cell- 
groups  are  destroyer!  and  connective  tissue  (sclerosis)  takes 
their  i>laee.  To  a  great  extent  the  degree  of  atrophy  and  loss 
of  faradie  and  galvanic  excitability  measure  the  prognosis, 
together  with  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  attack.  The  usual 
(•ourse  <»f  the  disease  is  represented  by  a  period  of  a  few  weeks 
during  which  the  paralysis  remains  stationary  after  its  sudden 
invasion  and  mnximum  height;  then  a  ])eriod  of  gradual 
iniijrovi'nM'nt  f(^r  a  few  months  or  a  year;  and  after  that  the 
pernianrnt  ebronie  state,  unless  treatment  improves  it.  The 
leL's  ( niie  or  luitb;  are  most  often  left  ])aralyzed.  The  muscles 
are  soil,  llai)i>y,  eold,  with  minus  but  sensitive  reflexes,  and  the 
skin  shows  trophic  changes,  being  (es]>eeially  in  winter)  red- 
dish, (lark,  and  motth'd.  The  long  bones  may  suffer  arrest  of 
growtli.  The  foot-deformities  (le])end  on  the  muscles  most 
paralyzed,  and  may  be  talipes  equinus,  valgus,  or  varus.  The 
anterior   tibial,    peronia*,    deltcad,    and   shoulder   muscles   are 

most  often  alTeeted. 

« 

1 12  1 .  I'ro^rnosls. — This  disease  does  not  aflect  life,  and  is 
not  pnigres.'-ive;  most  erases  to  s(»me  extent  s])ontaneou8ly 
imi)rove,  and  can  be  greatly  impnived  \>\  persistent  treatment; 
but  f«w  enlinly  reeov<T  when  marked  loss  of  galvanic  reaction 
oceur.-.  Orthopedic  surgeons  retain  the  care  of  these  |)atients 
year  after    year    in  severe   cases,  often  during   the  remaining 
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growing  period  of  tlie  child,  and  it  is  but  fair  In  nay  Ihat  even 
aft«r  5  or  8  yeare  of  almost  no  improvi'ment  under  failliFul  hut 
inadeijuate  treatment,  the  case  ia  not  hopeleas,  and  properly 
skilled  electrotherapeutics  rany  still  do  much.  The  general 
health  of  the  child  may  be  either  good  or  nindf?  sn  under 
orilinary  medical  prescrihing;  but  for  chronic  infantile  paral- 
ysie,  nothing  is  expected  locally  from  drugs. 


TKEATMKXT. 

122.  Neurologists  teach  that  electricity  is  the  most  impor- 
tant therapeutic  measure  to  he  employed,  hut  their  textbooks 
Bcarcidy  teach  how  to  use  it  adequately.  The  following  extract 
ia  representative  of  an  otherwise  excellent  authority: 

"At  the  end  of  2  weeks  (after  the  outset),  electrical  applica- 
tions may  he  very  cautiously  made  to  the  limbs  three  times  a 
week,  if  there  is  no  tenderness  or  fever.  After  4  weeks,  eleirtri- 
cfll  treatment  should  be  given  daily  for  a  month,  each  limb 
being  treated  for  only  2  or  3  minutes.  After  a  rest  nt  a  fort- 
night another  4  weeks'  treatment  may  bo  given.  Treatment 
should  thus  he  applied  intermittently  until  the  end  of  a  year. 
After  this  it  can  be  continued  or  stopped  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  In  old  cases,  daily  treatment  for  1  or 
2  years  will  sometimes  produce  valuable  results.  That  form  of 
electricity  which  causes  muscular  contractions  most  easily 
should  be  employed,  and  this  is  usually  the  galvanic  current." 

123.  These  teachings  fail  to  mention  static  electricity, 
which  supplements  the  currenbs  commonly  employed,  and  has 
three  important  functions  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

1.  Mild  static  sparks,  skilfully  managed  so  as  not  to  annoy 
these  little  patients,  support  the  tone  of  adjacent  muscles  aud 
lienelit  the  general  health  in  cachectic  slates. 

2.  During  the  important  period  of  nerve-degenemtion  and 
muscle- wasting,  the  Leyden  jar  hath  is  of  great  value  in  nourish- 
ing  the  muscles  and  preventing  the  arrest  of  bone  growth. 

3.  After  the  cord-lesion  becomes  stationary,  and,  in  severe 
chronic  cases,  when  the  muscles  have  hecomc  very  feeble,  or 
have  lost  galvanic  reaction,  the  Leyden  jar  bath  b  the  best  basic 
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treatment  to  restore  warmth,  nutrition,  and  tonicity  lo  the  limb, 
until  improvement  establishes  renewed  contractility.  These 
applications  should  be  made  three  or  four  times  a  week,  as 
regularly  as  circumstances  permit,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
usual  interruptions  of  office-practice,  and  the  summer  vacations 
that  children  should  all  have. 

Accessory  home  measures  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
most  important  are  passive  and  active  exercise  and  warmth. 
Mild  cases  with  less  atrophy,  and  that  have  early  treatment  and 
respond  well  to  the  faradic  current,  are  speedily  curable.  Old, 
neglected,  and  extreme  crises  tax  the  skill  of  the  physician  and 
the  patience  of  the  parents. 


1X8  AN  IT  Y. 

124«  The  treatment  of  Insanity  by  static  electricity  can 
only  be  spoken  of  with  reserve.  As  an  adjunct  to  other 
measures  it  may,  in  a  limited  variety  of  cases,  form  a  valuable 
part  of  the  management  of  treatment.  The  cliief  use  of  this 
agent  in  improving  the  prognosis  is  in  melancholias,  acute  and 
subacute  manias,  climacteric  insanity,  and  psychoses  secondary 
to  curable  constitutional  diseases.  In  these  and  even  graver 
cases,  it  may  also  ])alliatc  other  syiii]»tonis  a])art  from  direct 
consideration  of  tlu^  mental  state.  Degenerative  insanities  with 
a  recojinized  unfavorable  ])roi(n(»sis  offer  no  tield  for  static 
electricity,  except  possibly  for  limited  indications. 

The  etiology,  patholo^ry,  .^nd  tlierapeuti<'s  of  the  insanities 
l)elon«,'  to  sjHM'ial  treatises  rather  than  to  a  p/neral  discussion  of 
static  elecricity.  It  is  sutlicient  to  remind  tin-  physician  that 
in  any  niorhid  mental  state  in  which  there  is  anv  hoju-  of  a 
favorable  prognosis,  the  patient  is  not  done  full  justice  iniless 
static  electricity,  properly  and  regularly  etnployed,  is  a(l(le<l  to 
tlie  therapeutics.  The  technicjue  must  be  adaj^ted  Ixah  to  the 
indications  and  to  the  notions  of  the  patient.  Sin)])le 
positive  el(vtri(ication  has  an  accejitable  tonic  and  <juieting 
action  that  makes  it  useful,  and  a  ca.^e  of  violent  acute  mania 
has  btMMi  known  to  sit  an  hour  on  the  static  platform  without 
restraint  during  a  lirst  treatment,  and  shortly  afterwards  sleep 
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.1  liours.  Sedative  head-breeze,  seiialive  or  counter- irritant 
sprays  on  the  spine,  and,  when  indicated  and  accepted  agree- 
ably, tonic  Hjjarks,  have  all  heen  eniploye<i  in  reported  caspB. 
The  value  of  {potential  alternation  as  a  general  alternative  and 
nutritional  tonic  should  not  be  forgotten. 

CrUABLE    NTIUROSES    DIRECTI-T    AMENABI-E    TO 
STATIC  RT.,KCTRICITT. 


HVSTKRtA. 

1 25.  Causes. — Hysteria  is  a  chronic  functional  psychosis 
of  unaAoertained  pathology,  and  is  character! Ked  by  a.  morbid 
susceptibility  tii  mental  emotions  without  will-power  sufficient 
to  control  them.  It  also  involvee  sympathetic  nervous  phe- 
nomena. There  is  frequently  a  relation  lietween  hysteria  and 
derangements  of  the  sexual  organs.  Violent  mental  phenom- 
ena arising  from  grief,  disappointment,  anger,  fright,  suspense, 
fear,  and  disease  are  etiological  factors.  A  neurotic  heredity  is 
common,  Many  excuses  and  explanations  have  been  advanced, 
but  definite  causes  for  hysteria  are  uncertain.  Hysteria  minor 
is  an  ^gravated  neurasthenia  with  the  ]MiyijhicaI  state  added. 
It  chiefly  belongs  to  chitdbootl  and  early  womanhood. 
Hysteria  major  expresses  itself  in  the  anomalies  of  sensation, 
the  paralyses,  tremors,  contractures,  convulsive  phenomena, 
and  vagaries  of  mind  that  give  this  disease  its  unenviable  fame. 

TREATMENT. 

120.  The  treatment  of  the  hysterical  temperament, 
exaggerated  nervousness,  and  hysteria  minor  requires  chiefly 
two  things:  the  removal  of  any  source  of  reflex  irritation,  if 
one  can  be  found,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  static  electricity. 
Students  are  cautioned  against  the  common  i<lea  in  text- 
books on  neurology,  that  sparks  are  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  its  uses.  Minor  hysterical  manifestations  should  be  gently 
removed  and  the  functional-  state  coaxed  back  to  normal  by 
sedtttive- tonic  methods  of  employing  the  spray,  by  mild 
counter-irritant  frictions  to  the  spine,  and  by  the  alterative 
tonic  properties  of  potential  alternation.     The  spark  should  be 
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used  in  a  mild  form  only,  and  should  meet  some  special 
indication  during  the  course  of  treatment.  By  applying  a 
spark  to  the  local  seat  of  a  hysterical  pain  or  disorder  of 
sensation,  a  reflex  stimulus  goes  back  to  the  center,  and  should 
be  employed  when  it  is  found  to  be  good. 

127.  In  the  treatment  of  true  hysteria  major,  the  physician 
should  study  the  management  of  the  patient  as  well  as  the 
therapeutics  of  the  case.  Hydropathy,  massage,  exercise,  and 
the  rest-cure  have  their  advocates.  Isolation  from  friends 
and  family  is  a  common  recommendation.  Time-tried  and 
approved  drugs  are  few,  and  their  power  for  definite  good  is 
often  limited.  Nerve- sedatives  are  the  basis  of  drug  thera- 
peutics. Either  in  addition  to  any  of  these  measures,  or  alone 
and  without  them,  static  electricitv  can  be  made  the  most 
efficient  remedy.  If,  as  in  rare  cases,  a  central  lesion  exists, 
the  prognosis  is  less  favorable  and  may  be  bad,  but  in  ordinary 
hysteria  the  skilled  use  of  static  electricity  affords  a  good 
prognosis. 

The  tendency  to  cry  without  cause  is  removed  by  the 
se<lativ<^tonic  boad-bnvze.  Neunil«ric  crises  may  hr  treated  by 
judicious  8rl<s'tio!i  of  tlu*  spray  or  spark,  and  nausea  is  relieved 
by  a  wnnu  spray  ovrr  the  solar  plexus.  Tiie  hystrriral  globus 
will  •H.'-appt-ar  with  many  otluT  minor  symptoms  after  counter- 
iriitaiU  fiietion.s  on  tho  spine,  or  a  few  mild  >])arks  may  i>e 
.nMtMl  \o  (lie  reiMon  «<f  the  larynx.  Clavus  i>  relieved  by  a 
nejMlive  l>r«e.e  l.oe.d  ane>the>ia>  respond  to  needle-sparks. 
|'\»r  \  eai;d  di-ttn  l»anees  apply  i-ounter-irritant  frictions  on  tlie 
»ei\b;\l  -pine  .\\\A  edi«»spinal  eeiiter.  The  paralv^^es  and  motor 
.HT«*  l».Mr.  ol  hvstrn.'i  uipjiie  loeal  sparks  and  sparks  to  the 
•|Mnal  .  «  nier  \  Myomotor  >\  niptoms  retpiire  no  >ptH'ial  atten- 
tion noi  i\x\  m.\n\  of  the  fn^itive  neuro>t's.  Treat  the  central 
ncivon-.  '.v  1.  m  nianily  i\»rrecl  anemia,  and  n^u'ulate  tiie  diet 
;»nd  \\  d»n-.  A-'  l.o  ;e.  po.s.sihle  The  henetits  of  static  treatment 
will  -pirdilN  cnh*-l  the  coopcrati«»n  of  the  ]>atie!it.  Seizures 
(hat  l.dvc  Ihe  lonn  .»f  trance,  lethar^ry,  and  catalepsv  do  n(»t 
rcipiiie  coii^ideialioii  heic,  a*^  only  the  cases  that  come  to  the 
physician  >  ollice  <  an  receive  static  treatment. 
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CHOREA. 

128.  Chorea  of  the  ordinary  common  form  is  a  subacute 
or  chronic  disease  with  one  distinguishing  manifestation — 
irregular  and  incoordinate  movements.  It  is  said  to  form 
about  one- fifth  of  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  and  occurs 
in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  from  very  mild  cases  to  those 
that  (rarely)  terminate  fatally.  Chronic  chorea  in  adults  is 
much  less  frequent,  but  is  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  state. 
The  pathology  of  chorea  in  acute  cases  is  **an  intense  hyperemia, 
with  dilatation  of  vessels,  minute  hemorrhages  and  spots  of 
softening,  the  seat  of  the  lesions  being  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cortex  and  its  meninges,  the  pyramidal  tract,  basal  ganglia,  and 
the  spinal  cord/'  In  chronic  cases  the  vascular  irritation  is 
less,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  connective  tissue,  and  the 
process  resembles  a  low  grade  of  inflammation.  This  irritative 
pathology  and  its  seat  points  to  the  treatment  by  static 
electricity,  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in  many 
cases.  The  choreal  extremities  or  muscles  are  not  treated, 
but  a  sedative  anticongestive  spray  should  be  applied  to  the 
head  and  spine. 

129.  In  older  cases  counter-irritation  to  the  spine  is  bene- 
ficial. Anemia  and  malnutrition  underlie  most  cases,  and  this 
fact  is  a  s[>ecial  indication  for  general  tonic  and  nutritional 
methods.  Of  these,  the  one  described  in  Technique  and  Physi- 
ology of  Static  and  Othtr  High- Frequency  Currents  as  potential 
alternation  is  of  value,  and  is  agreeable  to  either  children  or 
adults.  The  well-known  exciting  causes — fright,  injury,  mental 
worry,  rheumatism,  reflex  irritations — also  indicate  the  useful- 
ness of  static  electricity,  as  will  be  better  appreciated  after  a 
study  of  its  physiological  action. 

The  usual  factors  in  treatment,  viz  ,  rest,  hygiene,  arsenic, 
hypophosphites,  nerve-sedatives,  etc.,  need  not  be  neglected, 
and  static  electricity  will  not  interfere  with  any  of  them.  It  is 
usually  im}X)rtant  to  regulate  the  bowels.  In  very  chronic 
chorea  in  adults,  palliation  is  often  all  that  can  be  accomplished, 
but  in  recent  qases  that  linger  under  the  usual  medical  treat- 
ment^ static  electricity  will  hasten  recovery. 
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SPINAX    IRRITATION. 

]t)0.     Well-marked  cases  of  spinal  irritation  were  for- 
merly referred  to  as  anemias  or  hyperemias,  but  no  description 
JH  necKlcd  here.     A  standard  authority  states,  'These  patients 
>;enerally  get  well  in  from  1  to  3  years,  but  occasionally  they 
Hink  into  i>ermanent  invalidiHm/'     Apply  moderate  counter- 
irriUuit  frictionH  to  the  spine  for  2  or  3  minutes,  and  follow  with 
II  H(;(lative-tonic  spray  to  the  spine  and  head.    Cases  are  relieved 
at  once,  and  often  require  but  one  or  two  treatments,  at  long 
intervalH,  as  (xrcasion  arises.     The  l^yden  jar  current  by  the 
labile- faradization    njethod    may   be  still  more  sedative,    but 
r(Mjuin*H  disrobing.     Prompt  recovery  is  the  rule  in  cases  of 
Hpinjil  irritation  projxirly  treated  with  electricity.     Local  symp- 
toniK  may  need  attention,  and  static  applications  can  readily  be 
adapted   to   them.      Localized    potential   alternation  upon   an 
afT(M-t(Ml  area  is  very  effective.     Spinal  irritation  is  so  rapidly 
and  easily  corrected  by  the  simple  resources  of  electrothera- 
peutirH  that  any  other  remedy  is  rarely  needed. 


NKi;  UASTI I ENIA. 

I.'M  .     ln1r<Hliirtion. — Tbe  prevalence  of  noiirasthenla, 

III!"  fir.jiHiicv  witb  wliich  it  is  passed  over  unreeognized,  the 
lull  li:irv<-sl  it  i.iTers  to  iinprinriplrd  persons  tbat  trade  on  the 
U'unr.itirv^  wcmIvImss,  aiid  frailtv  of  bunianitv,  make  it  incum- 
biiii  Oh  tbe  «.'eiienil  j)raetitioner  to  inform  himself  on  every 
(lii:iil  of  its  jKithojrriiy,  elinical  eoui-se,  and  tberapy.  In  1879, 
lir;ir«l  ^'Jivi-  llie  name  of  neurasthenia  to  a  diseased  condition 
ihal  bad  bien  |.n-viously  described  under  various  denomina- 
lion>.  Ui-^'jirtlin-  m-urastbenia  in  its  entirety,  one  of  its  most 
.^irikin^'  ffaturi>  is  tin-  multiplicity  of  asiH-cts  in  wbieb  it 
exhibits  its.-lf,  cle|)en«ling  on  individual  constitutions.  It  is 
tliou;.'bt  proprr  to  state  here  that  a  irond  many  nervous  <lis- 
ordiiH  an*  ebmnic  and  nsist  all  treatment,  an([  that  unfortu- 
natfly  tbis  notion  prevails  in  re;;ard  to  all  nervous  disc^rders. 
Wbili-  a  ^'oo.I  many  m-rvous  disorders  are  ebronie  and  resiM 
tn'atnient.  tb«-  larpr  nmnber  of  ihtvous  tliseases  met  witb  in 
private  and  bo.^pital  practice  are  functional  in  their  nature,  ami 
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these  either  Ipnd  toward  spniitaneoua  recovery  or  yield  to  nppro- 
priate  trefttment,  Among  llie  nervoua  diseaaea  tending  lo  spon- 
taneous r(*overy  or  yielding  to  appropriate  treatment  the 
following  may  he  cited:  neurasthenia,  paroxysmal  neiiroees, 
hysterical  affeetionp,  variouB  forms  of  neuritis,  nnd  neuralgia. 
Even  organic  dise-ases  of  the  nervoua  By9t«m  are  not  so  fatal 
as  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  and 
are  freqnently  more  amenahle  lo  palliative  treatment. 

132.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  neurasthenia  is  the  multiplicity  of  the 
nsperts  in  which  it  prcaenl*  itself.  Another  feature  equally 
striking,  thouf^h  of  a  negative  character,  is  the  absence  of 
physical  signs.  The  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
jective. The  patient  recounts  hin  feelings,  and  the  physician 
interprets  his  patient's  history  through  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  clinical  medicine.  Among 
the  striking  features  of  neurasthenia,  particularly  among  those 
generally  observeil,  nervousness  holds  a  prominent  place. 
The  majority  of  neurasthenic  patients  on  their  first  visit  to 
a  physician  complain  of  feeling  nervous.  This  feeling  of 
nervousness  is  particularly  signi6cant  of  neurasthenia  when  it 
occurs  in  a  strong-minded  man  that  has  previously  been  in 
good  health. 

133.  Tj'pcH  of  Neurasthenia. — There  are  three  clinical 
types  of  nouraathenia^the  cerehral,  the  spiwil,  and  the  cerehro- 
itjriniil..  Pure  spinal  neurasthenia  without  cerebral  symptoms 
18  extremely  rare.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  spinal  cord  often 
predominate  in  the  history  of  neurasthenia,  but  they  are  ac<'om- 
panierl  by  cerebral  symptoms  more  or  less  accentuated.  Whether 
neurasthenia  is  of  the  cerebral  type  or  of  the  spinal  tyi>e  or  of  the 
cerebrospinal  type,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  disturbance  of  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  systems. 

134.  Neurasthenia  is  usually  defined  as  a  neurosis  without 
an  organic  ha^e.  According  to  Savill,  neurasthenia  is  an 
irritable  weakness  of  the  entire  nervous  system,  characterized 
by   hypersensitiveneBS   of    the   tactile   sensibility   and   special 
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senses.  When  ntnirasthenia  is  of  the  cerebral  type,  it  is 
characterized  hy  headaclie,  inaptitude  for  mental  work,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  irritability  of  temper;  and  when  it  is  of  the 
spinal  type,  there  is  general  weakness,  restlessness,  nervousnes-s, 
and  vague  pains.  The  symptoms  present  in  any  given  case 
will  depend  on  the  clinical  type  and  on  the  special  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  patient. 

135.  Etiology. — The  etiology  of  neurasthenia  depends 
more  on  the  individual  than  on  anything  else.  Neurasthenia 
is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  is 
encount<'red  in  al)out  e<iual  freijuencyin  men  and  women.  The 
part  played  by  heredity  in  the  etiology  of  neurasthenia  is 
recognized  by  all.  It  manifests  itself  in  an  instability  of  the 
nervous  svstem,  and  a  liabilitv  to  other  nervous  diseases. 
Indoor  life  is  a  very  important  predisposing  cause  of  neuras- 
thenia. Whether  the  work  of  the  individual  is  physical  or 
mental,  if  j)erformed  indoors,  the  tendency  to  neurasthenia  is 
liai)le  to  b<^  established.  Masturbation  is  another  predisposing 
cause  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind;  in  fact,  when  no 
other  cause  can  i)e  ascertained,  masturl)ation,  alcoholism,  or  the 
morpbin-babit  should  l>e  suspected.  Amon^'  the  exciting 
causes  of  ncurastbrnia,  overwork,  ^roat  ^rief,  traumatism, 
Mstlicnoj)in,  and  tlir  cxcrssivr  use  of  certain  (h-iiL's  may  be 
citrd.  Anv  of  tlics«'  causes  overtax  tlie  nervous  svstem  and 
produrr  rxlian^tion. 

MM'},  l»y  <listurl»in^'  nutrition,  dysj»epsia,  clironic  consti- 
pation. mimI  malnntiition,  due  to  insnllicicnt  or  improper  food, 
lnrnMir  cxcjlinj^  i'auses  of  neurast bcuia.  The  malnutrition 
iiiiiv  l»c  t\\\i'  to  cxhanstin-'  diseases,  intluen/a,  diphtheria, 
Uphold  frvrr.  phthisis,  or  constitutional  dchilitv  from  anv 
r.iii-c.  It  is  ohlv  uithin  rrcnit  years  that  traumatism  lias  been 
i.».»>'ni/«d  a:,  an  <'\cilinj^  cause  of  neurastlienia ;  and  it  is  in 
Ihf  hImIioii  that  IraiMnatism  has  within  recent  years  ^'ained 
roll  idriiihh'  nicdicoh-^sal  imp(»ilance.  Tlu'  neurasllienic  svmp- 
toin.'  limy  d<velop  immediately  after  llie  ininrv,  <»r  it  mav 
hr  uerK-.  «»i  monili>  hefon*  their  presence  is  made  known. 
The  In  pc  of  ncuraHllM-nia  hdlowing  injury  in  lln'  aged  is  alwavs 
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extremely  grave.     It  is  nut  tlie  traumatism  it^lf  that  produces 
this  neurasthenia,  but  the  shock  or  sudden  strain  of  nerve-cells. 

137.  Patholog:y. — The  palhology  of  neurasthenia  is 
haaed  entirely  on  analogy.  There  is  no  recorded  case  of  death 
from  neura-sthenia  attended  with  an  autopsy.  Neurasthenia 
has  bei^n  delined  as  a  disease  of  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  life  of  our  modem  civilization.  The  recent  investi- 
gations of  Hodge,  demonstrating  changes  in  the  nerve-cells 
during  functional  activity,  may  tliruw  some  hght  on  the  pathol- 
c^y  of  neurasthenia.  The  pathology  of  nL-urastbenia  may  he 
studied  in  the  known  pathology  of  those  diseases  that  resenthK' 
it  cliiucally.  It  is  conceded  by  all  at  the  present  time  that 
neurasthenia  is  a  pathological  condition — a  legitimate  morbid 
entity.  In  studying  its  numerous  symptoms,  the  greater 
portion  may  be  readily  referred  to  the  neuromuscular  system, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  system. 
All  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  irritalde  and  weakened 
nervous  system;  there  is  general  instability  comlitned  with 
lack  of  endurance. 

138.  According  to  Savill,  neurasthenia  may  arise  under 
four  different  pathological  condilions;  (1)  toxemia,  or  toxic 
blood  states;  (2)  malnutrition  of  the  nervous  system;  (3) 
overfunclioning  the  ner\'0UB  6yst<-m  (fatigue  neurasthenia); 
(4)  emotional  shock  and  traumatism.  Whether  or  not  these 
different  pathohigical  conditions  produce  neurasthenia  will 
depend  on  the  endurance  and  neural  energy  of  the  individual. 

iJLD  inherited  weakness  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  moat 
mmmon  predisposing  cause.  The  children  of  neurotic,  alco- 
lic,  or  tubercular  parents  are  very  prone  to  develop  neuras- 
inia  when  attacked  by  any  of  the  pathological  conditions 
nlready  mentioned.  General  malnutrition  is  alone  incapable 
[  producing  neurasthenia;  but  when  it  is  accumjianied  by 
tverwork  or  strain,  physical  or  mental,  the  phenomena  of  neur- 
Bthenia  are  likely  to  develop.  Malnutrition,  as  a  pTedisi>oidng 
B  of  neurasthenia,  acts  like  an  inherited  weakness  of  the 
ral  nervous  system.  The  neurasthenia  that  follows  intlu- 
!k  is  due  to  general  malnutrition,  and  to  the  toxic  effects  of 
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influenza  on  the  nervous  system.  Fatigue  neurasthenia  is  the 
type  most  frequently  met  with  among  the  better  classes  of  life. 
It  is  the  neurasthenia  of  the  physician,  of  the  lawyer,  finan- 
cier, and  merchant.  Traumatic  neurasthenia  is  perhaps  less 
frequently  encountered  than  the  other  varieties. 

139.  There  are  two  important  factors  in  every  case  of 
neurasthenia;  namely,  the  pathological  condition  that  under- 
lies the  disease,  and  the  constitutional  type  of  the  patient.  An 
individual  with  a  robust  and  vigorous  nervous  system  will 
eliminate  toxic  materials  from  the  blood  without  exhibiting 
any  of  the  {ihenoniena  of  neunisthenia;  whereas  one  with  a 
neurotic  taint,  or  the  victim  of  bad  hygiene,  or  of  insufficient 
and  ini])roiHT  food,  will  almost  surely  suffer  from  some  form 
of  neurasthenia. 

1 40.  Symptoms. — Headache  is  the  most  constant  symp- 
tom of  neurasthenia.  It  is  gtMierally  located  in  the  forehead  or 
oeeiput,  an<l  is  often  compared  to  the  pressure  of  a  band  around 
the  head  ( the  (V(,s//*/('  netirasthrnl(H(('.  oi  Charcot).  Kachialgia  is 
another  )»roniinent  symptom.  Simietimes  it  exists  alone,  and 
may  be  limited  to  the  coccyx  or  sacrum.  Mental  depression  is 
ahiiost  never  aijsent.  Depression  sei'ms  inherent  in  neur- 
asthenia. The  neiirastbehie  has  list  the  faeiihv  to  C(>ncentrate 
his  attention,  and  his  will-power  is  considerably  weakened, 
lie  is  easily  fatijrued,  easily  discouraged,  and  always  tired,  even 
on  rising  in  the  morning.  His  memory  is  ])ot)r,  particularly 
his  memory  for  pro[>er  names.  He  is  uncertain  both  in  what 
he  says  and  in  what  he  d<K*s.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  in  speech 
and  action  is  verv  characteristic  of  neurasthenics. 

141.  Inaptitude  for  mental  work  and  lack  nf  will-power, 
like  the  other  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  change  from  tlay  to 
day.  T\w.  neurasthenic  i)atient  is  irritable  and  easilv  annoved. 
There  may  be  agoraphobia  (fear  of  open  space)  or  claustn»- 
phobia  (fear  of  elo8e<l  s{>aee).  Though  there  is  a  feeling  of 
general  weakness,  the  patient  is  riijtless  and  desires  to  be  con- 
stantly moving.  He  wants  to  be  in  some  other  place,  not 
where  he  is.      He  wants  some  other  occupation,  not  the  one  he 
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has.  InsomDia  is  a  common  symptom  in  neurasthenia,  and 
while  it  exists  there  cannot  be  much  improvement  in  the 
patient's  condition.  To  the  exhausted  nervous  system,  sleep  is 
the  most  perfect  form  of  rest.  Some  patients  have  difficulty  in 
getting  asleep;  some  awake  after  a  few  hours'  slumber  and 
remain  so  until  daylight.  During  business-hours  a  neur- 
asthenic may  have  difficulty  in  keeping  awake,  and  may  find 
it  necessary  to  take  a  narcotic  to  procure  sleep  at  night.  The 
most  frequent  form  of  disturbed  sleep  differs  considerably  from 
true  insomnia.  The  patient  falls  asleep  easily — indeed,  feels 
drowsy  and  depressed  most  of  the  time — but  his  sleep  is  not 
restful.  He  awakes  in  the  moniing  more  tired  and  exhausted 
than  when  he  retired  at  night.  The  so-called  **night  terrors'' 
frequently  accompany  the  sleep  of  neurasthenic  patients. 
Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  transient,  and  vary  from 
day  to  day. 

142.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  vasomotor  and  sym- 
pathetic systems  are,  flushings,  palpitation,  pallor,  shivering, 
sweating,  cold  hands,  and  feet.  The  tache  cerebnde  of  Trousseau 
can  often  be  produced.  The  patient  complains  of  various  sen- 
sations, such  as  the  crawling  of  insects  beneath  the  skin.  The 
pulse  is  usually  rapid  and  weak,  and  its  chief  feature  is  its 
excitability.  The  least  surprit^e  or  excitement  causes  the  pulse 
to  beat  rapidly  and  sometimes  irregularly.  It  is  a  pulse  of  low 
tension.  The  patient  frequently,  complains  of  dizziness  and 
vertigo,  which  may  amount  to  actual  syncope.  All  these  sym- 
pathetic symptoms  are  under  the  control  of  and  produced  by 
the  vasomotor  system  of  nerves. 

The  gastro-enteric  symptoms  are  of  two  kinds:  those  due  to 
purely  nervous  causes,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia. The  purely  nervous  gastro-enteric  symptoms,  like  the 
other  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  are  irregular  and  vary  from 
day  to  day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  synii)toms  thus  far  enumerated 
are  purely  subjective;  they  are  related  by  the  patient  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  physician.  There  are  two  objective  symp- 
toms of  neurasthenia  that,   on  account  of  their  importance, 
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fifioul'l    alwa\'fl   )i«  remeiTifiered.     Ther   are   the  exaeeerated 
kuf^i-yirk  aufl  the  retraction  of  the  fields  of  vision. 

y\fithenopia  iff  a  .'•yrriptom  of  neurasthenia,  and  is  of  great 
dia^j'/Htic  value.  It  i«!  due  as  a  rule  to  defective  equilibrium 
in  tlie  rftUH/^:lfr«  that  contrr^l  the  movements  of  the  eveballs. 
Asthenopia  pr^j^luce*!  a  sense  oi  weariness  when  the  eyes  are 
Hteadily  employed  for  short  fieriod?  of  time. 

143.  Dlai^iiBlA.  —  The  presence  of  the  cardinal  sympioms 
of  neurasthenia,  headache,  nervousness,  intellectual  and  bodily 
enfc-ehlement,  various  vague  sensations,  exaggerated  knee-jerks, 
retractions  of  tlie  fields  of  vision,  and  the  al^sence  of  anv  other 
physical  signs,  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Hysteria  is 
the  principal  disease  with  which  neurasthenia  is  confounded. 
Neurasthenia  is  characterized  by  exhaustion,  and  hysteria 
by  fierversion  of  functions,  local  paralysis,  and  anesthesia. 
Hemianesthesia  is  rare  in  neurasthenia,  and  hyperesthesia 
is  common  enough.  Hysteria  is  more  common  in  females, 
neurasthenia  is  e<|ually  common  in  both  sexes.  In  hysteria 
the  emotions  predominate,  in  neurasthenia  intellectual  weakness 
leads.  In  neurasthenia  there  is  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mental 
work;  whereas,  hysterical  patients,  when  the  hysterical  crisis  is 
past,  delight  in  intellectual  work. 

144.  When  neurasthenia  has  existed  for  months  or  years, 
hyp(x;hondriasi8  is  usually  an  important  symptom.  When  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease  precede 
the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  exophthalmus, 
there  is  real  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  it  from  true  neurasthenia. 

The  diagnosis  between  a  marked  case  of  cerebral  neurasthenia 
and  true  insanity  will  always  require  serious  study  of  every 
<letail  of  the  case,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  there 
is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  the  prodromal  period  is 
usually  constitutwl  by  neurasthenia. 

145.  Course  and  Pro^^^nosls. — With  the  exception  of 
traumatic  cjises,  neurasthenia  is  generally  gradual  in  its  onset. 
Its  course,  wb<rn  not  modified  by  treatment,  extends  over 
months  and  years — now  better,  now  worse.  If  treatment  is 
discontinued  while  improvement  is  taking  place,  and  before  the 
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return  of  health  is  complete,  there,  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
relapse.  In  neurasthenia  there  is  no  danger  to  life,  but  this 
does  not  make  the  treatment  less  urgent,  because  the  sufferings 
of  the  patients  are  severe.  The  chief  unfavorable  symptoms 
are  melancholia  and  retraction  of  the  fields  of  vision.  When 
these  two  symptoms  are  present,  the  disease  is  likely  to  be 
intractable.  The  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
patient,  on  the  time  during  which  he  has  suffered,  on  his  indi- 
vidual constitution,  and  on  the  pathological  condition  that 
underlies  the  disease.  In  the  aged,  neurasthenia  runs  a  pro- 
longed, intractable,  and  sometimes  fatal  course.  In  the  young, 
when  the  cause  is  removable,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  good. 
It  may  be  stated  that,  if  the  cause  of  neurasthenia  is  removable, 
there  is  no  nervous  disease  more  amenable  to  treatment. 


TREATMENT. 

146.  If  eye  defects  exist,  they  should  be  corrected  by 
appropriate  means.  The  most  imj)()rtant  factor  in  neurasthenia 
is  the  pathological  condition  that  underlies  the  disease,  and  tlie 
most  important  consideration  in  treatment  is  the  removal  of 
that  condition.  The  treatment  par  excellence  of  neurasthenia 
is  static  electricity.  Various  methods  of  treatment  are  pursued 
with  more  or  less  success.  Among  which  may  be  mentioned: 
absolute  repose,  isolation,  massage,  hydrotherapy,  with  the 
conjoint  use  of  iron,  the  bromids,  chlorid  of  gold  and  sodium, 
and  laxatives.  On  account  of  its  simplicity  and  efficacy,  these 
have  all  been  superseded  by  static  electricity. 

147.  It  is  possible  in  this  disease  to  get  well.  No  case  need 
despair.  Standard  works  on  neurology  teach  that  the  measure 
of  leading  importance  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  is  rest, 
and  they  state  that  the  elaborate  rest-cure  is  ^^undoubte^Uy  the 
best  for  many  cases.''  We  cannot  agree  with  this  classical 
teaching,  nor  with  the  teaching  that  ^Miydrotherapy  offers  the 
chief  extra-drug  remedy."  Apart  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  regulating  personal  hygiene  and  diet,  and  prescrib- 
ing any  major  drugs  for  which  specific  indications  exist  (as  iron 
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in  nncniia),  the  rapid  iiii])rovenient  of  neurasthenic  patients 
may  he  almost  invariably  brought  about  by  the  resources  of 
olpotrotherapeutics.  The  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  have 
cortain  uses,  hut  many  cases  have  been  restored  to  comfort  in 
from  2  to  3  months  l>y  static  electricity  alone,  without  either 
driij^s  or  rest  or  any  change  of  work,  habits,  or  mode  of  living. 
In  ]>rivate  ])ractice  it  is  best  to  use  every  rational  means  that 
will  hasten  the  improvement  of  the  patient. 

The  chief  general  nutritional  and  sedative-tonic  remedy  is 
potential  alternation.  Other  methods  to  employ  will  be  locali- 
zation of  the  breeze  and  s])ray,  or  occasionally  counter-irritant 
si>inal  frictions,  according  to  indications  presented.  Sparks 
have  a  vitv  Kul)or(linate  i)lace  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenics, 
and  nrr  often  hadly  tolerated  by  them,  but  when  they  are 
required  they  slioiild  he  used  with  studied  skill  to  avoid 
unpleasant  irritation,  rnseientific  methods  of  using  static 
electricity  are  to  ])lame  for  most  of  its  failures,  and  it  is  the 
o]»ject  of  this  Course  to  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  medical 
]>rofession  a  recognition  of  proper  methods,  hitherto  almost 
neglected. 

IIKAIIAC'IIK. 

lis.  This  iiiMst  fre<|iient  of  nervous  symptoms  is  an  attack 
of  (iiiYiisr  |):iiii  MiTeclin«r  <litTereiii  parts  nf  the  hi'ad,  hut  not 
(•••nrmecj  to  a  partieiilar  nerve.  It  is  tin*  rrMilt  usually  of 
peripheral  irritations  ntlrrt.-d  within  the  skull.  The  <'auses  are 
nnt  nhly  lf^Mt»n.  hut  the  sam<'  pi*rson  niav  havr  at  ililTerent 
linirs  dilTrrent  kinds  of  1iiMi<la<-lio. 


THKATMKNT. 

\  i\).  Srek  the  eause  always  as  a  starting-i>oiiit  t**  definite 
jMescrihin-:.  If  the  etiolo^ry  of  the  hea<larhr  involves  anv 
ili>.as« — loeal  or  constitutional --of  whieh  the  treatment  hv 
static  eltvtrieity  is  taught  in  this  Section,  it  should  he  employed 
aceordinL'ly,  hy  the  njelhods  described.  Palliative  or  curative 
apj.lications  ti»  the  seat  of  pain  are  chielly  modifications  of 
the  hnt/.e  or  spray.      Frontal   headaches  (^including  temples) 
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are  often  relieved  by  the  negative  breeze  applied  with  the 
electrode  about  2  inches  from  the  surface.  Aches  of  the 
vertex  and  occiput  are  most  often  treated  by  the  positive 
breeze.  In  many  cases  a  moment's  sharp  counter-irritation  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  is  effective.  Many  mild  headaches  dis- 
appear during  a  seance  of  potential  alternation.  Some  head- 
aches not  entirely  relieved  by  any  form  of  static  treatment 
cease  before  the  patient  gets  home.  The  headaches  that  will 
not  be  reached  by  static  electricity  are  those  dependent  on 
active  continuing  causes,  unless  these  causes  are  removed.  The 
common  forms  of  chronic  and  recurring  headaches  are  anemic, 
dyspeptic,  and  neurasthenic,  but  the  least  amenable  to  static 
electricity  is  the  bilious  headache.  Other  remedies  are  required 
for  all  headaches  arising  from  disordered  digestion,  chronic 
diseases  of  the  uterus,  and  eye-strain. 


MEORIM. 

150.  Causes. — Megrrim  is  differentiated  from  the  head- 
aches by  medical  writers,  and  is  not  a  neuralgia.  It  is  described 
as  a  constitution  neurosis,  with  periodical  paroxysms  of  pain 
affecting  chiefly  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  usually  a  hemicrania, 
and  is  popularly  called  a  **sick  headache.''  Associated  with 
it  are  nausea  or  vomiting,  mental  depression,  pallor  of  the  face, 
and  disturbances  of  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  affected  side.  All 
these  symptoms  point  to  disturbances  of  the  vasomotor  system. 
It  occurs  in  neurotic  patients,  oftener  women  than  men,  and 
anemia  and  depraved  nutrition  are  prominent  complications. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  prime  of  life.  The  first  attack  rarely 
occurs  after  the  twenty- fifth  year.  There  is  no  anatomical 
lesion  known,  but  uric  acid  is  a  suspected  cause.  An  eye-strain 
or  defect  is  always  to  be  sought  for. 

151.  Projjrnosls. — Under  the  usual  drug  palliatives  or 
anodynes,  ^'the  prognosis  for  a  radical  cure  is  not  good." 
Thorough  constitutional  treatment,  and  the  removal  of  reflex 
irritants,  if  they  exist,  should  cure  most  cases  in  3  or  4  months. 
Drug-habits  (morphin,  etc.)  should  be  guarded  against. 
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TBSATMKHT. 

152.    Exclude  or  correct  eye  and  nasal  deflciencieB   cw 
deformities.     Prescribe   for   the   anemia,   aid    dige8ii<m    and 
nutrition,   palliate  the  attacks   as  each   case  dcmandgy   and 
between  attacks  rely  with  confidence  on  the  coxative  action  of 
regular  and  persistent  static  administrations!    Aim  at  oonBti- 
tutional    nutritional    improvemeot     Potential   alternation   is 
ugreeable  and  efficient,  while  sparks,  as  commonly  abused,  aro 
dreaded   hy  nervous  women.     The  abuse  of  static  sparks  is 
always  a  sign  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  uses  d  this 
great  therapeutic  agent.     Sedative-tonic  sprays  on  the  spine 
and  head,  also  brief  counter-irritant  frictions  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  are  beneficial  local  applications.     With  the  progress  of 
treatment  the  attacks  will  become  less  severe  and  less  freqaent^ 
and  as  the  general  state  of  the  patient  is  restored  to  vlgoioas, 
well-nourished  nervous  stamina,  the  megrim  ceases  gradually. 
An  unfavorable  environment  may  retard  or  prevent  this  result. 


INSOMNIA. 

153.     Ktiolofiry* — The  treatment  of  insomnia,  in  order 

to  be  successful,  must  be  pretiecled  by  a  careful  inveBtigati<m 
into  ilw:  taiKse,  and  l>v  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  function  of  sleep  in  each  particular  case.  Tlie 
importance  of  ascertaining  the  cause  is  self-evident,  for  on  its 
amenability  to  treatment  the  prognosis  of  the  case  depends. 
Some  victims  of  ins«.nnnia  go  to  sleep  immediately  on  retiring, 
but  awake  in  an  hour  or  two  and  remain  awake  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  Two  hours'  sleep  does  not  suffice  for 
complete  recuperation,  and  a  diminished  capacity  for  work  the 
next  day  is  a  necessary  (.onseiiuence.  This  type  of  insoujnia  is 
usually  caused  l)y  arteriocapillary  fibrosis,  and  insomnia  is  but 
one  symptom  of  the  mori)id  process.  Other  j>atients  have  great 
difliculty  in  getting  to  sleep.  They  exhaust  themselves  as 
nmch  in  their  efforts  to  jirocurc  sleep  as  they  do  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  connected  with  th«is  calling  during  the  day.  The 
sleep  that  they  finally  obtain  is  normal  in  (juality,  but  the 
quantity  does  not  suffice,  due  to  the  necessity  of  rising  at  a 
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certain  hour  to  resume  the  occupations  of  the  day.     This  type 
of  insomnia  is  usually  due  to  mental  overwork. 

154.  Brain- Workers. — Bra  in- workers  are  particularly 
liable  to  insomnia,  as  the  cerebral  cells  are  apt  to  remain  active 
after  work  has  been  abandoned.  The  ambition  to  finish  an 
alloted  task,  or  the  habit  of  trying  to  get  2  days'  work  into 
one,  is  responsible  for  the  perversion  of  many  cerebral  functions 
— sleep  in  particular.  The  practice,  common  among  ambitious 
brain-workers,  of  trying  to  make  every  24  hours  count  as  much 
as  possible,  by  contracting  the  hours  of  sleep,  either  in  staying 
up  late  into  the  night  or  in  rising  at  too  early  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  cannot  be  too  vigorously  discouraged. 

155*  The  insomnia  of  infectious  intoxications,  and  of 
hetero-  or  auto-intoxications,  is  characterized  by  drowsiness 
and  restless  sleep.  These  patients  complain  of  disturbed  sleej), 
fatiguing  dreams,  and  night  terrors.  This  type  of  insomnia  is 
frecjuently  encountered  in  gastro-enteric  disorders,  and  particu- 
larly in  alcoholics.  Some  sufferers  from  insomnia  sleep, 
apparently  soundly,  for  8  or  9  hours,  yet  they  awake  feeling 
depressed  and  fatigued.  There  are  two  important  factors  in 
sleep;  namely,  its  quantity,  and  its  quality.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  siesta  of  but  a  few  minutes  is  often  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  activity  and  a  desire  to  work,  whereas  a  long 
and  apparently  profound  sleep  may  be  followed  by  lassitude 
and  depression. 

156.  Classlfleatlon.  —  The  classification  of  insomnia 
according  to  its  cause  is  the  most  practical.  The  following 
classification  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins:  (1)  Insom- 
nia due  to  exalted  states  of  the  sensory  sphere.  Pain  is  the 
best  example  of  causation  in  this  class.  It  includes  pares- 
thesia of  every  kind.  (2)  Insomnia  due  to  psychic  causes, 
such  as  grief,  fear,  worry,  mental  depression  or  exaltation, 
neurasthenia,  hypochondria.  (3)  Insomnia  due  to  toxemia 
or  toxic  states  of  the  blood.  To  this  class  belong  the  insomnia 
of  acute  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  also  that  due 
to  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  drugs.  The  insomnia  of 
gastro-enteric   diseases,    of    rheumatism,    gout,    and    diabetes 
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hrloii^H  to  this  group.  (4)  Insomnia  due  to  organic  diseases. 
IiiHoiiniia  may  ))e  a  nymptom  of  any  organic  disease,  but  it  is 
pnrtir.ularly  important  as  a  symptom  of  genial  arteriocapillary 
(il)roHis.  No  niattt^r  what  the  pathological  condition  underly- 
ing {\\v  insoinnia  may  be,  the  cerebral  cell  is  in  a  state  of  vigi- 
laiirr  whni  it  ought  to  he  in  a  condition  of  repose. 

I  57.     l*iitholof2ry. —  Insomnia  is  not  a  disease,  buta  synrip- 

toin,  and  a  sympt4)m  that  is  frequently  present  in  a  multiplicity 
of  (lisi'iiHrs.  It  may  he  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  assodated 
with  an  ailcction  of  no  importance  in  itself,  or  it  may  be  an 
almost  nr^li^ihlt'  syni]>ton),  associated  with  an  organic  malady 
of  i\  ra))i(l  iiixl  fatal  roursc.  The  diseases  in  which  insomnia  is 
ni«tht  fnM|UfMitly  rncountcrcd  differ  as  widely  in  their  nature  as 
llii'V  lio  in  tlu'ii  gravity.  The  condition  of  sleeplessness  is  as 
iiMiili  inthh'nccd  hy  tlu*  state  of  tlio  nervous  system,  whether 
\viai\  or  .strong',  liy  tht*  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient, 
l»y  llir  jut^rniT  nr  a!)S('n('r  of  a  neurotic  taint,  and  by  the 
^'cncral  pliy.sjcal  inndition  of  the  ]>ationt  at  the  time,  as  it  is  by 
till*  niidrt'lyih^  pat)iolotriral  aiTcction. 

1  r>iS.  Another  important  factor  in  all  cases  of  insomnia  is 
the  pf'iviTsinn  of  cerehral  circuhition.  Kither  primarily  or 
srrnndarily.  th«'H'  i-  }Hrvrrsii)n  <»f  the  circulation,  influencing 
thr  «jii:ility  Mild  «jii:intitv  «»f  MoikI  in  tlir  (MTehrum  and  changing 
its  normal  ratr  <»t  11«>ny.  Thr  r<*rrhral  rrll,  like  the  hepatic  or 
rt-nal  crll,  rrjpiiro  a  normal  l»lood-sn]»]»ly  for  the  performance 
ol  its  ]»hysi<»lo<:iral  fun<'tions,  and  for  its  n'ciiperation  when 
rxhansted.  TIh'  hlood-snj)ply  of  any  origan  varies  witli  the 
w«>ik  it  has  t<»  <lo.  The  ex|>erim<'nts  of  Mo<>o  <](*monstrate 
that  mental  ai'tivity  an<l  emotional  excitrnient  an*  accompanied 
hy  limctional  cerehral  hyperemia. 

TUKATMKNI-. 

1  ryU,  As  tinly  the  geniTal  traits  of  insonnna  ar«'  <'onsidered 
in  tin'  ahovf  fhseription.  the  tn-atment  will  he  ilesrrihed  in  the 
samr  ^'rmral  manner.  Tlie  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
in<omnia  is  to  lind  thr  i-ause  and  remove  it  if  possihle.  Hyp- 
m»tics  have  hetn  ust-d  tot)  freely,  and  th<7  have,  without  doul>t, 


done  mufh  harm.  It  may  be  statfid,  however,  that  sleep 
prncured  through  dnigs  if  infinitely  better  than  no  sleep  at 
all.  Hypnotics  are  uf  great  value  in  breaking  up  the  habil*  of 
slceplessnefls,  and  in  contributing  to  the  patient's  comfort  while 
other  means  are  being  employed  Ut  remove  the  cause  of  the 
insomnia  and  to  give  tone  In  the  ej-stem.  With  this  view  of 
the  USB  of  hypnotics,  when  Ihe  cure  of  insoninia  is  the  end 
sought,  the  chosen  hypnotic  should  be  given  in  gradually 
deiTeasing  doses,  and  not  in  gradually  increasing  dnees,  as  is 
usually  the  custom, 


160.  HydrotherapeuticH  occupies  an  important  place 
among  the  general  agents  used  to  combat  insomnia.  A  pro- 
longed warm  bath,  to  which  some  pine-ncedle  extract  has  been 
added,  is  very  serviceable  in  insomnia  due  lo  mental  or 
physical  exhaustion.  Massage  is  another  agent  of  value  in 
selected  cases,  and  may  be  employed  conjointly  with  hydrothera- 
peutics.  General  massage  is  the  most  efficacious  method  if 
there  is  no  contraindication  to  its  use.  Insomnia  due  to  grief, 
worry,  overwork,  excitement,  or  depression  is  the  type  most 
frequently  encountered  in  general  practice,  and  it  will  require 
careful  study  of  every  detail  of  the  case,  and  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  remedies,  general  and  specif:c,  to  overcome  the  disease. 
Among  the  drugs  used,  eulfonal  or  trional  may  be  given  in 
from  10-  to  30-grain  doses.  Trional  acts  more  expeditiously, 
but  it  has  reactional  effects.  The  most  reliable  hypnotic  is 
chloral  hydrate.  The  knowledge  of  its  dangers  should  be 
familiar  to  every  physician  prescribing  it.  Its  only  absolute 
contraindication  is  cant io vascular  ili ■generation,  and  even  here 
it  may  be  administered  with  very  pleasing  results  when  - 
guarded  by  a  cardiovascular  stimulant,  such  as  good  brandy 
or  whisky.  The  derivations  of  chloral,  chloralamide  and 
chloralose,  are  serviceable  remedies.  Chloralamide  is  free  from 
the  risk  that  the  patient  will  form  a  habit.  It  may  be  given  in 
from  ir>-  to  40-grain  doses.  Chloralose  is  given  in  from  5-  to 
10-grain  doses.  The  next  in  importance  to  chloral  as  a  drug 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  in8t)mnia  comes  paraldehyde.  It 
has  a  disagreeable  odor  and  is  nauseous,  but  is  otherwise  an 
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ideal  hypnotic.  It  is  usually  given  in  dram  doses,  but  may  be 
given  in  much  larger  doses  without  danger.  It  has  very  little  if 
any  depressing  effect  on  the  heart  when  given  in  moderate  doses. 
When  patients  have  weak,  sensitive  stomachs,  it  must  be  given 
with  caution,  on  account  of  the  disgestive  troubles  it  is  likely  to 
produce.  In  arteriocapillary  fihrosis,  the  greatest  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  prescribing  hypnotics,  and  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
alwavs  combine  them  with  some  cardiovascular  stimulant 

IGl.     static*  Treatniont. — Many  functional   (especially 

nervous)  causi's  of  partial  insomnia,  imperfect,  and  unresting 
sleep  disappear  during  the  ordinary  course  of  treatment  with 
static  electricity,  regardless  of  the  major  condition  for  which 
the  patient  sought  advice.  DysjH'psia,  even  when  unrecog- 
nized, is  a  cause  of  insoninia  in  some  persons  that  wake  at 
one,  two,  or  three  o'cl(Kjk  in  the  morning  and  cannot  sleep 
again  till  just  about  time  to  get  up.  This  form  of  derange- 
ment is  not  best  treated  with  static  electricity.  But  chronic 
functional  disturbances  of  sleep,  assoctiated  with  any  other 
disease*  that  static;  electricity  ameliorates  or  cures,  will  be 
imi)roved  by  this  agent.  Direct  treatment  limited  solely  to  an 
a|»i)lieation  for  insonniia  alone  will  rarely  require  the  attention 
(»f  the  j)hysi<'ian.  In  such  a  eas^^  however,  be  may  choose 
between  simple  ])Ohitive  eleetrilieation,  potential  alternation, 
and  sedative  breeze  on  tlufhcad  and  spine.  Wliatevcr  improves 
the  general  functions  will  generally  in)}»rove  the  fimction  of 
sleep,  and  in  this  res}^cct  static  electricity  is,  in  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  one  of  the  most  valual)le  remedies. 

SC  lATU  A. 

1()2.  Cases  of  pain  in  the  course  of  this  nerve  will  all  be 
considered  here,  whether  due  to  neuritis,  rheumatism,  or 
neuralgia.  Pains  from  pressure  or  <lisease  within  the  pelvis 
are  ex(  ludfMl,  as  thev  obviouslv  re<iuire  removal  of  the  meeban- 
ical  cause.  Tlie  treatment  of  sdntlca  l)y  drugs  and  by  elec- 
tricity is  t<»  be  viewed  from  (juite  difTercnt  standj joints.  Tli(» 
intlications  for  curative  drugs  may  be  olwcure  and  n^sults 
doubtful.     Tluf  intlieations  for  the  use  of  static  electricitv  are 
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for  the  most  part  definite,  and  its  proper  employment 
unites  curative  effects  with  immediate  palliation.  Apply  the 
sedative  spray,  followed  by  thick  obtundent  sparks,  to  any 
painful  points  that  are  tender  to  pressure.  Muscles  that  are 
simply  stiff,  or  painful  on  movement,  with  a  tendency  to 
coldness,  may  be  warmed  and  relaxed  by  counter-irritant 
frictions,  followed  by  mild  sparks  and  hot  spray.  If  pains 
are  of  a  shifting  neuralgic  type,  apply  a  counter-irritant  spray 
to  the  spinal  origin  of  the  affected  nerves  and  to  any  point 
in  the  distribution  in  which  sensitiveness  can  be  detected.  If 
the  pain  is  localized  in  fixed  places,  posture  to  cause  an 
aggravation  and  apply  single  percussive  sparks  until  relieved. 
Failure  to  give  rapid  relief  points  to  an  error  in  diagnosis. 
Cases  of  interstitial  neuritis  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
quer. Counter-irritation  methods  of  utilizing  the  static  current 
are  indicated  in  various  degrees.  Besides  sparks,  the  Leyden 
jar  current  or  local  potential  alternation  can  be  employed. 


NEUllALGIA. 

163.  Nature. — The  relation  of  all  electric  currents  to 
neuralgic  pains  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied  by  the 
physician.  Neuralgia  is  essential  nerve- pain,  excluding  all  other 
forms  of  pain;,  but  the  diagnosis  between  the  pains  of  neuritis 
and  pure  neuralgia  cannot  always  be  made  at  once.  States 
of  lessened  nutritional  vigor,  functional  derangements,  local 
irritations,  and  constitutional  disease,  briefly  sum  up  the 
general  causes  of  neuralgia,  and  also  constitute  a  general 
indication  for  the  tonic,  nutritional,  and  function-regulating 
action  of  static  electricity,  as  every  student  will  recognize  on 
reading  its  physiological  actions.  The  shifting,  paroxysmal 
pains  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  exclusion  of  other 
diseases,  make  the  usual  diagnosis. 

1G4.  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  under  medical  treat- 
ment is  better  in  books  than  average  patients  find  it.  Cases 
with  neurotic  heredity,  anemia,  and  vitiated  vitality  may  suffer 
for  many  years.  The  proper  use  of  electric  currents  improves 
the  average  prognosis  incalculably. 
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TllEATMENT. 

1 65.  All  cases  of  neuralgia  associated  with  constitutional 
disease,  or  even  merely  a  nervous  or  debilitated  state,  should  be 
given  general  tonic  and  nutritional  static  treatment — potential 
alternation,  tonic  sprays  to  the  spine  and  head,  and  stimulating 
frictions  to  the  spine.  A  warming  anodyne,  and  eventually 
ru})efacient  sprays  should  he  applied  locally  to  the  seat  of  paiu 
when  it  attacks  chiefly  a  definite  part.  If  pains  are  shifting, 
apply  the  same  spniy  to  the  course  of  the  nerve  to  points  of 
tenderness,  and  to  its  origin  in  the  spine.  Accessory  medica- 
tion may  be  prescribed  for  constitutional  effects. 

When  static  treatment  fails  to  give  the  expected  relief,  it 
j)oints  to  an  unsuspected  lesion  as  a  cause  of  the  pain,  as  purely 
functional  pains  quickly  respond  to  the  spray  or  the  spark.  A 
skilled  operator  will  in  later  stances  usually  follow  the  spray 
with  a  judicious  use  of  mild  sparks.  Sparks  produce  the 
instantaneous  and  deep-acting  counter-irritation  for  which  other 
measures  have  l)een  suggested  hypodermically  or  by  puncture. 
The  superiority  of  electricity  over  any  or  all  extra^drug 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgias  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated the  more  it  is  used  and  studied. 


AVRITKKS'     (KAMI*,     KTC. 

1(>(>.     Causo  and  Nature. --Wrltoi-s*  cramp,  operators' 

paralysis,  the  lame  arms  i){  l»all-})laycrs,  p^>fcs^i^nal  pianists, 
and  other  occnjKitions  all  hclon;^  to  tin'  same  ^^roup  (»f  affretions. 
They  merit  the  study  of  the  j)hysi(iaM,  owin;:  to  tlie  large 
numJKT  of  persons  thev  afllict,  it  l»einj^  estimated  that  in  the 
Tnited  States  alone  over  30,000  telegraphers  liave  some  degrei* 
of  operators'  palsy.  Prominent  neurologists  liave  taught  that 
'^writers'  cramp  is  a  chronic  fun<"tional  neurosis  cliaracterixed 
by  Rpasmodi<',  tremulous,  incoordinate,  or  paralytic  disturb- 
ance when  tiie  a<:t  (►f  writing  is  attempted,  and  associated  with 
feelings  of  Fatigue  and  pain.'' 

Of  tlie  morbid  anatomv  it  is  commonlv  said  that  threes  chief 
theories  are  lu'ld  regarding  its  nature:  (1)  a  loc^il  disease; 
(2)  weakness  in  certain  muscles,  permitting  overaction  on  the 
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piirt  uf  tbeir  antiigontsis,  and  increasing  Rpasm;  (3)  a  central 
Ifsion.  Ciireful  authorities  have  co]Itx:ted  many  theoriea  and 
symptoms  and  accounts  of  writers'  cramp;  but  one  that  has 
)iad  the  diseasu  himself  cannot  attat^h  serious  importance  to^ 
much  of  the  classical  literature.  Still  lees  can  one  that 
successfully  treats  all  uncomplicated  cases  endorse  the  classical 
directions  regarding  rest,  mechanical  devices,  prophylactic  pre- 
cautions, and  empirical  therapeutics,  nor  accept  the  verdict 
that  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

Writers'  cramp  (including  operators'  paralysis  and  all  forms 
of  the  disease)  is  a  grSdual  exhaustion  of  nerve  and  muscle 
tjmicily  with  chronic  peripheral  ilegeneration  of  nutrition,  the 
result  of  presistent  work  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  muscle- 
fillers  to  fully  regenerate  themselves  by  rest.  The  teachings  of 
Dr  S.  H.  Monell,  in  his  monograph  entitled,  "The  Cure  of 
Writers'  Cramp  and  the  Arm-Trouhles  (.'(  Ti-legraphers  and 
Ball-Players,"  are  followed  in  this  Section,  and  clinical  exiwri- 
ence  hears  out  the  correctness  of  his  views.  Every  case  is 
curable  under  favorable  conditions  unless  some  disabling  com- 
plication exists,  and  in  many  coses  complications  only  delay 
the  cure,  for  they  may  be  removed  by  patient  treatment,  or 
improved  so  that  they  no  longer  amount  to  a  disability. 


1  fi7.  Drugs  are  of  little  direct  service  in  the  treatment  of 
writers'  crainji.  If  rest  were  curative,  there  would  be  no  chronic 
cases,  since  all  that  become  disabled  are  obliged  to  rest  when 
they  can  no  longer  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  case  is  cured 
by  rest.  Successful  treatment  along  definite  and  effective  lines 
requires  two  things:  (I)  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of 
affected  arms;  (2)  an  expert  skill  in  electrotherapeutics.  The 
first  of  these  the  physician  must  acquire  by  clinical  experience 
with  actual  cases.  After  (and  not  before)  he  has  become 
skilled  in  tlie  uses  of  alt  three  currents,  he  can  acquire  the 
proper  technique.  For  70  or  more  years  the  disease  has  been 
all  but  incurable.  The  technique  taught  by  Doctor  Monell  after 
6  years  of  study  and  experimental  applications  renders  early 


^ 
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cases  among  the  most  satisfactory  in  offio»-pnctio^  and 
changes  the  prognosis  to  positively  good.  While  indnded  here 
among  neuroses  on  account  of  the  classification  of  stendard 
textbooks,  this  condition  is  not  properly  a  neoxoaia^  bat  is  a 
muscular  lesion  that  forms  a  class  by  i\ 


168.  1.  General  tonic  electrification  should  be  employed 
to  build  up  the  general  health  when  this  is  bdow  par.  The 
most  effective  tonic  method  is  that  devised  by  Doctor  Monell  in 
1893,  and  described  in  his  writings  as  potential  altemataoD. 

2.  Nutritional  sedative-tonic,  or,  in  some  caaeSy  counter- 
irritant  applications  to  the  spine  should  be  used  as  they  may 
be  indicated  for  (^ach  patient.  Seat  the  patient  on  the  itatic 
platfonn,  connected  with  the  negative  or  the  poeitiye  pole, 
according  to  the  therapeutic  needs  of  the  givw  case;  ground 
the  opposite  pole  and  ground  the  brass-ball  electrode  to  the 
gas- fixture;  start  the  plates  of  the  machine  in  moderate  actioni 
and  make  rapid  frictions  up  and  down  the  spine.  Then  diaage 
the  electrode  to  the  multiple  needle-)>oint  and  complete  the 
np])lication. 

3.  Stimulate  the  circulation  in  the  affected  arm  to  prepare 
the  nnisclcs  for  nutritional  contmctions.  Apply  both  frictiona 
an<l  needle-sparks  for  this  purj)()sc. 

4.  If  the  tr«)ul)le  is  all  above  the  wrist,  roll  up  the  sleeve  of 
\hv  alTeeted  arm,  wind  a  chain  around  the  r(%non  of  the  biceps, 
an<l  connect  it  to  the  negative  pole.  (Jround  the  ])08itive  pole 
and  the  ball  electrode,  and  with  the  machine  in  moderate 
action,  with  just  enough  force  to  act  comfortably  on  the 
nuiscles,  interrupt  the  current  at  a  slow  rat<'.  Instruct  the 
patient  how  to  adjust  tlio  position  of  the  arm  during  treatment 
so  tliat  effects  will  be  directed  on  the  muscles  eui])loyed  in 
sending.  Then  move  the  cliain  to  the  upper  lialf  of  the  fore- 
arm and  rrpeat  the  ])roces8.  Regulate  the  dose  to  ])ro(luce  an 
invigoration  and  pense  of  lightness  in  the  arm.  If  fatigue  is 
cauH(Hl,  the  current  has  not  b(?en  proi)erly  regulated.  Besides 
this  slowly  interruj)te<l  local  form  of  i)otcntial  alternation, 
Dr.  Monell  uses  the  same  with  very  rapid  tonic  interruptions 
regulatinl  by  a  spark-gap  either  between  the  poles  or  by  an 
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electrode  adjusted  near  one  pole.  When  employing  rapid  local 
potential  alternation,  the  muscles  are  to  be  quickened  by  a  few 
slow  contractions  at  the  end. 

5.  Prepare  a  water-bath  electrode  if  the  trouble  extends  into 
the  wrist  and  hand.  Connect  it  with  the  negative  pole,  and 
immerse  the  affected  hand  to  the  wrist.  With  the  brass- ball 
electrode,  produce  mild  nutritional  contractions  of  the  affected 
muscles,  directing  the  effect  on  each  group  by  shifting  the 
position  of  the  arm  as  required.  Regulate  the  dose  according 
to  the  action  desired,  and  moderate  it  to  the  lowest  point 
while  treating  the  finger-muscles.  Close  the  application  with  a 
few  sharp  sparks  upon  the  large  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and 
the  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Perfect  comfort  and  endurance 
must  be  maintained  by  correct  dose  regulation,  for  if  tolerance 
is  exceeded,  the  effect  will  be  injurious  instead  of  nutritional. 

6.  Rest  and  refresh  the  whole  arm  by  a  counter-irritant 
static  spray.  If  the  arm  has  felt  as  if  it  would  drop  off  before 
the  stance,  it  should  be  made  as  light  and  as  energetic  as  the 
good  arm  before  closing  this  part  of  the  treatment.  Direct  a 
sedative  spray,  also,  to  the  relief  of  any  pain  that  exists,  or  sore 
feeling  on  the  under  side  of  the  forearm  or  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  wrist.  Also  remove  the  sense  of  weight  so  commonly 
felt  on  the  back  of  the  wrist.  If  complications,  such  as  rheu- 
matism, lumbago,  neurasthenia,  or  minor  symptomatic  disturb- 
ances, exist,  treat  them  at  this  time. 


SPECIAIi  PARALYTIC  liESIONS. 


PAILA.LYSIS    AS  A    SYMPTOM. 

169.  Cause. — In  considering  the  relation  of  static  elec- 
tricity to  paralyses  of  all  kinds,  the  physician  should  recall  the 
two  pathological  facts  that  destroyed  motor  cells  will  not 
respond  to  electrical  stimulation  and  that  the  integrity  of  the 
nerve-path  is  essential  to  a  cure.  Paralyses  are  variously  clas- 
sified, but  they  are  all  either  motor  or  sensory,  and  of  cerebral  or 
spinal  or  peripheral  origin.  To  treat  of  each  kind  with  regard 
to  pathology,  etiology,  and  symptomatology  would  fill  many 
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pMf^rs  with  repetition  familiar  to  every  physician,  and  would  be 
thi'  iiM^rc  UBcIcsH  from  the  fact  that  static  electricity  can  only  be 
niiploycd  along  certain  lines  of  procedure  that  are  alike  in  all 
cjiHrH,  wlirtlxT  the  paralysis  is  due  to  embolus,  hemorrhage, 
triiniiiatiKiii,  irritation,  hysteria,  lead,  diphtheria,  cold,  a  tumor, 
lii  any  otiirr  caiiHe;  and  if  the  lesion  and  the  paralysis  are  of  a 
iiiitutf  outside  the  physiological  action  of  static  electricity,  this 
Mf'fiit  will  not  vum  it.  Therefore  first  study  those  actions,  aa 
liui^^lil   in   Trrhnifiue  and  Physiology  of  Static  and  Other  High- 

I')  f  Jilt  tn'if  <*nrrrntii. 

I  TO.     Homo  Important  Considerations. — ^There are  five 

i|iif- .iiiinM  (o  Msk  in  thr  therapeutic  consideration  of  any  case 
!•!    |iiinil\MiN  with    refiTrn^T  to  static  electricity,  r^ardless  of 

I  III'   I  .tllnr 

I       Im  till-  junt  MfTrrU'd  one  that  can  be  conveniently  reached 

•  »\  llii    rMinir\Ujjil  nnwiiltllv  form  of  current? 

« 

J*'»  'in-  nni.'.eli's  rejirt  tn  .static  sparks  or  to  a  Leyden  jar 
•*"""'*  n  ■»».  !hi*y  may  l»e  locally  employed;  if  otherwise, 
Ihi  \  i-iiiiiiiii  lir  .'.II  used  with  inuch  lieneiit. 

•  Im  iMil  III  Kill  inipiiinMl  s«»  that  t(»xtural  changes  have 
id.iii  |.|.i,,'  II  .111,  tiiipjitv  l.rvden  jar  eiirrpnts  bv  labile 
''"'"•''•     '"    l'"-«'   'mIIi  mmiIuhI   until  nutrition   is  restored  as 

null  li    ,1(1    |iii  •  ijiji- 

I  l».»  ilii-  ihfvr  ri'iiii-rs  riMjuire  treatment?  If  so",  the 
•l""^     M|,.iii.,    Ml    III,  ii,,i,..   ^,^^^l    Im-  selreted   according  to  the 

llltll  V   llllllll     I     |i,|- 

h.H-     ilir    I'l'iiriiil  Ntate  of  ihe  patient  retjuire  improve- 

''  '      *'  ""■  •''!•  inniiiii'r  of  Ireatnirnt   is  independent  of  the 

I'H.ilx    in  ,nnl  iiiu'.l  III-  le^ulated  Uy  the  needs  of  the  casc. 

\N«II  .11, X  |.„M,  ..r  r\Mw  applieatinn  attack  the  cause  of  the 
|"»».ih..|.  .    iiiipi.i\r   (|,r   nutritiiui   .if  the   muscle-lihcrs  of   the 

I'"''"''-  •"»♦'  "»' tl"-  muHeles  to  n.ntraet?     Static  electricity 

Mill  .111.1.1,  ||„  ,„„,.,.  ,„„|  ,,„prnve  hoth  the  p-nerai  health  and 
II..  I...  .d  p.ii,d\M|..  IM  tnMM  that  tM-eur  as  s«'«|uehe  to  smallpox, 
'l»l'i»ih.il.i.  (Nplii.,.1  r..vri.  Hyphilis,  Kont,  rheumatism,  poison- 
iiiH  l'\  l.'ud.  lu.i.niv,  uiHinir.  phoHphorns,  hysteri.al  paralysis, 
1'""''^ '"  "*  ''\  "•'»•'*  imlati.ms  (after  they  arc  removeih, 
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cold  and  damp,  acute  pressure  on  a  nerve,  peripheral  injuries, 
acute  physical  exhaustion,  and  cases  allied  to  these. 

In  the  paralyses  of  central  lesions,  with  atrophy  of  the  muBclee, 
static  electricity  will  improve  the  general  health,  remove  pains, 
relieve  symptoms,  correct  neurasthenic  debility,  improve  appe- 
tite, digestion,  and  sleep,  if  these  are  impaired,  and  work  a 
partial  impn>vGment  in  the  panilyses,  together  with  return  to 
normal  sensation  and  temperature  if  the  parts  were  cold.  These 
statements  are  equally  true  of  infantile  paralysis  following 
anterior  polioniyelilis.  The  degree  of  improvement  will  vary  in 
different  cases,  depending  partly  on  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
lieginning  of  the  paralysis  and  on  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

171.  Methods  of  Static  Treatment. — The  methods  of 
static  treatment  for  any  form  of  paralysis  are  as  follows: 

1,  The  slowly  interrupted  Leyden  jar  current  is  very  efficient 
in  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis  that  retain  farnclic  excitability. 

2.  Sparks  are  efticient  in  simple  cases  in  which  a  sensory 
or  circulatory  stimulus  is  desired  in  addition  to  muscle- 
contraction. 

3,  The  rapidly  interrupted  high-potential  Leyden  jar  cur- 
rent-bath is  ethcient  in  combating  tiophic  changes  and  restoring 
nutrition,  warmth,  and  -contractility  ia  cases  in  which  these  are 
lost  to  ordinary  methods,  provided  the  part  can  be  placed  in 
a  local  hath. 

4.  Arm-muscles  can  be  exercised  by  the  method  of  localised 
[Mitential  alternation,  which  consists  in  placing  the  hand  in  a 
jar  of  water  connected  with  one  prime  conductor,  or  winding  a 
chain  from  the  prime  conductor  around  the  muscle-masses  of 
the  arm  and  forearm,  and  causing  contractions  by  sparks  on 
the  terminal  of  the  machine;  or  any  ordinary  faradic  electrode 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  interrupted 
sialic  current,  regulating  the  dosage  by  the  length  of  spark-gap 
between  the  sliding- poles.  Doctor  Monell  has,  since  1893, 
employed  these  methods  in  the  treatment  of  writers'  and  tele- 
graph operators'  paralyses.  8ince  1899,  these  methods  of 
localized  alternating  slatic  applications  have  been  advocated  by 
other  writers  under  the  name  of  "  wave  currents." 
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It  being  the  cardinal  rule  in  electrotherapeutics  to  select,  for 
the  treatment  of  a  paralyzed  muscle,  that  form  of  current  which 
i>n  actual  trial  will  induce  the  most  efficient  contractions  of  tlie 
affoctod  nuisclcs,  the  galvanic  current  supersedes  the  static  in 
many  diseased  static.  No  study  of  electricity  is  rational  that 
dues  not  have  regard  to  the  actions  of  all  currents  used  in 
medical  practice.  (Generally,  the  treatment  of  chronic  para- 
lytic lesions  n»)t  only  re<iuire8  the  change  from  one  current  to 
another  during  the  e(»urse  i»f  improvement,  but  improved  and 
modiTn  ap]>aratus  is  also  essential  to  the  best  results.  To  treat 
these  lesions,  as  many  i»hysicians  unfortunately  do,  with  a 
common  liaiul  faradir  hattrry  that  has  little  therapeutic  value, 
is  a  st'rioiis  rvil,  ami  however  honestly  it  maybe  done,  it  is, 
through  lack  of  knowK'dgf,  closely  allied  to  the  worst  quackery. 


INJlKIKs    OK     I'KUIIMIKU  VI.    NKKVES,    CArSING 

1 7l2.  tluiractcrlstlcs.  —Laceration,  compression,  con- 
cussion, traring,  st retelling,  or  any  form  ol  traumatism  to  a 
mixe<l  hervr,  causes  more  or  Uss  <'hange  of  nutrition,  tempera- 
ture, sensation,  and  motor  functions  in  tin*  muscles  supplied  by 
llie  injured  mrvf.  TIh*  loss  of  «*hrtro(MiMtractility  is  propor- 
ti'Miatt'  tt)  tli«-  ({••LTrr  of  <lamaL'«'  dniir  tin*  iu'rve-lil>ers.  Both 
with  rcfrrriHf  t'»  jiri>unn»si>  and  lr«'alment.  tlu*st*  cases  must  l>e 
•  lividcil  inti»  two  gn»ups,  rrganllos  of  tin*  naturr  of  the  trau- 
matism: (  1  I  tliti>t'  of  rt'crni  origin,  an*l  rJ  -  those  of  a  chronic 
rliaraeter.  Willi  ihr  lirst,  wliidi  an*  markrd  hv  acute  inilam- 
malorv  *>r  d«  LCiiirrativf  clianiies,  static  ilc«tricitv  mav  well  Ixj 
cmpl«»yed  l>y  scilalivc  mrihods  or  coiuitcr-irritalion  when 
indi<'ated.  L<Mali/.cd  jjotcntial  alternation  is  one  <»f  the  InMt 
■forniH  of  treatment  in  man v  cases.  In  <'hronic  cases,  we  have 
mainly  to  deal  with  trophic  <-lian^es,  pain,  and  partial  or  coni- 
j»lete  paraly>is.  In  simple  <'oncussion  ami  coniprission  inju- 
ries, atrophy  and  pain  may  he  absent,  hut  there  is  usually  some 
di>order  of  r;en>ation  and  some  impairment  of  motion.  In 
severe  laierations.  the  chronic  state  mav  involve  other  mu.scles 
than  th«)!^e  supplied  hy  the  daniagc<l  libers;  atrophy  may  he 
extreuM-,  and  ct)ldness  of  the  part  mny  he  as  troublcHonie  to  tiie 
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patient  as  any  symptom,  save  the  paralysis.  Since  any  nerve 
in  the  trunk  or  extremities  may  he  injurecl  by  external  violence, 
the  physician  recjuires  the  principles  of  prognosis  and  treatment 
rather  than  a  repetition  of  anatomical  names.  Of  prime  import- 
ance are  certain  demonstrated  facts  regarding  the  prognosis. 

173.  Progrnosls. — The  repair  of  motor  cells,  once  lost, 
is  practically  impossible,  while  the  conducting  nerve-fibers 
emanating  from  healthy  motor  cells  possess  to  almost  unlimited 
power  of  regeneration.  Muscles  that  are  supplied  by  injured 
nerve-fibers  waste  and  remain  for  a  long  time  paralyzed,  and 
may  never  spontaneously  recover,  if  their  electric  contractility 
is  lost.  They  will  require  long  and  patient  treatment,  and  the 
final  result  may  be  less  than  a  complete  cure.  Muscles  that 
retain  electrocontractility  will  rapidly  respond  to  treatment, 
and  the  prognosis  is  good.  The  gravity  of  peripheral  paralysis 
from  injury  to  mixed  nerves  is  therefore  in  proportion  to  the 
impairment  of  electric  contractility  and  sensibility.  The  prog- 
nosis is  also  affected  somewhat  by  the  situation  of  the  injured 
muscles,  since  parts  farthest  from  the  centers  of  nutrition  recover 
last,  and  certain  parts  of  the  body  are  more  inconvenient  to 
treat  than  others. 

TREATMENT. 

174.  When  the  impairment  of  function  is  due  to  com- 
pression or  causes  that  have  not  impaired  electrocontractility, 
the  restorative  action  of  static  sparks  is  adequate.  If  pain  is 
present,  and  especially  if  the  circulation  of  the  part 'is  deranged, 
the  sparks  should  be  preceded  by  counter-irritant  applications 
of  friction  or  needle-spray.  In  more  serious  cases,  the  Ley  den 
jar  current  should  be  employed  after  the  method  of  labile 
faradization.  In  cases  marked  by  extreme  atrophy,  coldness, 
and  total  paralysis,  sparks  are  not  indicated,  and  when 
employed  will  annoy  rather  than  benefit.  Great  relief  may 
still  be  given  by  static  electricity  employed  as  a  local,  high- 
potential,  high-frequency  bath.  If,  for  instance,  the  ulnar 
nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  injury,  fill  an  arm-tub  with  warm  water, 
immerse  the  arm  in  it,  and  connect  one  end  of  the  tub  with  the 
positive   pole,    and  the  opposite  end  with  the  negative  pole. 
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Usually  the  positive  is  connected  with  the  smallest  contact 
Use  the  smallest  Leyden  jars,  and  r^^late  the  dosage  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient.  The  treatment,  which  shoald  last 
10  minutes,  should  be  repeated  three  times  a  week.  When 
warmth  and  nutrition  are  set  up  and  maintained,  and  the 
muscles  increase  in  size,  the  Leyden  jar  current  may  be  used 
with  ordinary  electrodes  and  slow  interruptions  to  give  exercise 
to  individual  muscles.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
treatment  of  local  paralysis  due  to  injury  there  are  sometimeB 
complications- as  cicatrices — that  lessen  the  efficiency  of  static 
treatment. 

I.KAI>  PARALYSIS. 

175.  The  distribution  of  the  paralytic  effects  of  chronic 
lead-{H)isoning  varies  greatly,  but  generally  affects  local  groups 
of  muscles.  The  diagnosis  being  fairly  suspected  or  estab- 
lished, the  usual  pro])hylactic  and  eliminative  measures  should 
be  prescribed.  ( ieneral  static  sparks  on  the  spine  and  muscular 
surface  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  appear  to  aid  the  elimina- 
tion, and  their  ap})licatiou  is  therefore  a  constitutional  measure. 
Local  treatment  of  tlie  paralyzed  muscles  consists  of  setting  up 
electrical  contractions,  as  in  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of 
paralysis.  Local  sparks  were  \ised  in  the  celebrated  cases  of 
(luy's  liosjjital,  and  are  commonly  empl<>ye<l.  When  decideil 
atrophy  lijis  taken  plaee,  local  sparks  are  not  only  painful  but 
have  tissues  to  work  on  for  which  thev  are  not  suited.  In  such 
cases,  the  local  ap]»lication  of  Leyden  jar  currents  by  faradiza- 
tion methods  or  an  arm-bath  in  wrist  droj)  is  more  agreeable 
an<l  more  elTective.  The  ])rognosis  is  good  if  the  occupation  is 
rlumged,  but  even  when  ])ainters  have  been  unable  to  secure 
other  work,  and  have  simplv  been  more  careful,  thev  have  IxH^n 
ki'pt  in  a  working  condition  for  years  by  occasional  periods  of 
Htatie  treatment.  L(M'al  i)otential  alternation  is  useful  for  treat- 
ment of  hand  and  arm. 

NKrniTw. 
170.     Introduotton.— Xoiirlttfl  may   be  confined    to   a 
single  nrrvetnmk,  in  which  cose  it  is  called  localized,  or  it  may 
attack    simultani^ously  or   in   succt^sion   a  number  of   nervi 
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neither  anatomically  nor  physiologically  related,  in  which  ca^e 
it  in  knonn  as  multiple  neuritis.  Neuritis  ia  an  inflammation  of  a 
nerve,  and  perineuritis  nn  inflammation  of  the  connective  tiHEUe 
surrounding  a  nerve.  Either  the  localized  or  the  milUi|ile  type 
may  be  interstitial  or  parenchymatous.  Interstitial  neuritis 
attacks  the  tissue  between  the  bundles  of  nerve-tubules,  and 
parenchymatous  neuritis  attacks  the  tubules  themselves.  The 
most  fn  quent  cause  of  localized  neuritis  is  cold,  and  the  nerve 
most  frequently  affected  is  the  facial.  Trauma  and  pressure  are 
frequent  causes  of  localized  neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  cau^^'d  by 
diHensc  of  bone  through  which  the  nerve-trunk  passee,  Tox- 
emia, ur  toxic  states  of  the  blood,  such  as  are  found  in  infectious 
and  constitutional  diseases,  as  diphtheria,  syphilis,  and  gout, 
and  some  of  the  mineral  poisons,  cause  localized  neuritis. 
Alcohol  also  produces  localized  neuritis,  but  it  most  freijuently 
causes  the  multiple  variety.  Pain  ami  tenderness  along  the 
nerve,  and  trophic  troubles  in  the  area  of  nerve-supply  are  the 
chief  symptoms  of  neuritis.  There  is  little,  if  any,  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies;  some 
cases  get  well  in  a  few  weeks,  while  some  become  chronic,  and 
extend  over  months  and  years,  In  cases  due  to  cold  or  trauma, 
the  prognosis  is  favorable;  when  due  to  local  suppuration,  the 
prognosis  depends  on  the  damage  sustained  by  the  nerve,  and 
the  amenability  of  the  local  suppuration  to  treatment.  The 
electrical  reactions  of  nerves  and  muscles,  and  their  importance 
in  the  prognosis  of  neuritis,  arc  described  in  TechnUjue  and 
physiolotfy  of  Direct  Currents. 

Inflammations  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
deserve  special  mention  on  accountot  their  distinct  symptoma- 
tology. Brachial  neuritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  branches  that  form  the  brachial  plexus,  and  is  most 
frequently  encountered  in  gouty  subjects  well  advanced  in  life. 
It  is  usually  preceded  by  some  manifestations  of  muscular 
rheumatism.  Inflammation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  will  be  con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

177.  MTiltlple  Neurit  Is. — The  recognition  of  this  disease 
and   ita  separation   from    central   nervous  diseases   belong  to 
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iiioilcni  tiiiiesi.  Its  symptoms  were  at  one  time  attributed 
to  iH)Iii>iiiyelitis,  and  agaiu  to  tabes  or  to  bulbar  affections. 
The  iiniK>rtance  ol  a  correct  diagnosis  is  very  evident,  for  in 
{H»lioiiiyi'1iti.s.  tattes,  and  buU>ar  affections  the  prognosis  10  very 
^'ravi',  tlfpt'iKliiig  on  a  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system; 
\vlKro:is.  in  multiple  neuritis,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  depend- 
ing liu  a  Ie:<i(>n  (»f  the  peripheral  nerves.  Both  the  central  and 
th(^  peripheral  lerfions  have  symptoms  in  common;  namely, 
paralysis  of  nintii)n  anil  sensation,  trophic  troubles,  and  pain. 
The  lesion  in  multiple  neuritis  is  an  inflammation — ^acute, 
suhaeui*',  or  rhroiiic — of  the  small  nerve- trunks  supplying  the 
mus<les  and  >kin  in  the  regions  where  the  pandysis,  the 
airuphv.  and  tin-  .-ensorv  trouhles  are  found.  The  inflamma- 
t«>ry  prMre^s  i>  nmst  destruitive  in  the  smallest  nerves.  The 
desinietive  process  diminishfs  in  severity  from  the  periphery  to 
the  eenttr,  huth  fur  the  nerves  of  the  skin  and  of  the  musdes. 

17S,     l'atho^€Miy.— The  causes  of  multiple  neuritis  are 

the  >ame  a>  tlmse  of  myelitis,  and  may  l>e  divided  into  pre- 
dispo>ing  and  exiiting.  Tlie  j^redisposing  cause  is  a  neuro- 
palhie  predisp<»siiion  that  niay  he  hereditary  or  acquired;  it  is 
a  vi  TV  imjjortant  fa<-lor  in  the  *lev«'lopnient  of  multiple  neuritis 

in  i)r»  j-ariiiL'  tin-  way  fi»r  tin-  action  of  the  well-known  exciting 
can-r>,  wiiirli  may  l-e  ^n»upt-d  in  iwn  great  classes:  (1)  iufec- 
ti-'n>;  '2  inioxieaiinns.  In  thr  rlas-  of  infections  may  be 
citrd  nearly  all  the  infeeiii.us  or  eonta;:ii)ns  diseast»s — tubercu- 
losis, typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  grippe.  In  tlie  class  of 
into\ieatii«n>,  aleolhd  is  l.y  far  the  most  active  of  exciting 
can>e>.  The  other  tiixic  siihstances  are,  arsenic,  lead;  sulfid  of 
earlM.n,  and  ni<-otin.  To  these  >hoiild  he  added  the  auto- 
intnxieatinns  of  diahetes,  j:out,  toxemia,  and  cancer.  Cold  is 
an  impt»rtant  factor  in  the  j>n.duetion  of  hoth  localized  and 
multiple  neuritis.  In  studyinji  the  symjitoniatolo^'y  ».f  multiple 
neiuitis,  it  is  convenient  to  rec(»^ni7.e  these  types:  (1)  the 
motor:  ['!)  the  sensory;  {W)  the  ataxic.  Individually,  none  of 
tilt  >e  types  <onstitutes  a  case  «»f  multiple  neuritis;  they  are  all 
priM  nt  in  every  case,  hut  iuie  tyju*  usually  dominates  the 
others  in  any  given  case. 
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1 79.  The  motor  symptoms  are,  paresis  of  voluntary  mus- 
cles, and  difficulty  of  coordination;  the  non-striated  muscles 
are  very  rarely  attacked.  The  sensory  type  is  characterized  by 
pain,  more  or  less  severe,  referred  to  the  course  and  distribution 
of  the  aflFected  nerves.  The  ataxic  type  presents  the  symptoms 
of  tabes,  and  is  frequently  called  pseudoUibes,  The  lower 
extremities  are  most  often  the  seat  of  the  lesions,  and  the 
muscles  most  aflFected  are  the  small  muscles  of  the  foot  and  the 
peroneal  group.  Muscular  atrophy  is  a  constant  symptom  of 
multiple  neuritis,  and  develops  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
paralysis,  but  is  much  slower  in  its  evolution.  The  tendon 
reflexes  are  abolished. 

180.  Profirnosis. — If  the  cause  can  l)e  discovered  and 
removed,  the  prognosis  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  favorable. 
The  tendency  of  some  cases  to  relapse  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  view  of  the  relative  benignity  of  multiple  neuritis,  every 
care  mtist  l>e  taken  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  to  avcfid 
the  error  of  mistaking  multij)le  neuritis  for  grave  central  lesions 
presenting  similar  symptoms. 


TREATMENT. 

181.  The  first  step  in  treatment  is  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  remove  it  if  possible.  To  ascertain  the  cause  o*f  multiple 
neuritis  is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  when  the  cause  is 
known,  it  is  not  uhvays  easily  removed.  Alcoholics  may  go  on 
drinking,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been  apprised 
of  its  deleterious  effects.  A  metallic  poison  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  yet  its  source  may  be  for  a  long  time  undetected. 
A  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  previous  history  of 
the  patient,  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  such  as  grippe 
or  mild  forms  of  diphtheria.  During  the  inflammatory  process, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  rest.  The  patient 
should  be  confined  to  bed  and  not  allowed  to  perform  any 
voluntary  movements.  The  pain  must  l>e  relieved,  sleep  pro- 
cured, and  complications  carefully  watched.  When  the  regen- 
erative stage  sets  in,  electricity  is  the  remedy  most  used. 
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182.  While  static  electricity,  preferably  by  oonnter-irrita- 
tion  and  obtunding  spark  will  temporarily  relieve  the  pain  in 
acute  neuritis,  yet  it  shortly  returns;  and  to  avoid  frequent 
office-visits,  patients  are  usually  treated  by  other  means,  until 
the  inflammation  ceases  to  be  active  and  chronic  processes  super- 
vene; but  no  case  is  too  acute  to  derive  benefit  from  some  form 
of  static  treatment  with  proper  dosage.     It  may  be  stated  as  the 
result  of  practical  experience  that  most  cases  of  localized  neuritis 
are  best  treated  from  tlie  beginning  by  r^[ulated  static  sparks, 
with  assisting  8])ray  effects.     Passing  to  the  chronic  stage  of 
local  neuritis,  we  find  that  the  availability  of  the  different  forms 
of  electricity  varies  with  the  part  affected  and  the  degree  of  loss 
of  muscular  excitability.     In  cases  below  the  neck,  static  treat- 
ment is  almost  invariably  superior,  unless  atrophy  and  loss  of 
faradic  reaction  are  present,  when  the  galvanic  current  is  usually 
preferable;  or,  if  the  part  can  be  put  into  a  local  bath,  the  rap- 
idly int(^rrupted  Leyden  jar  current  is  nutritional  and  restorative 
up  to  the  point  where  contractions  can  be  caused  to  hasten 
recovery.    The  late  results  of  neuritis,  wliich  bring  the  patient  to 
the  electrothera])eutist,  are  paralysis  and  atrophy.     In  simpler 
cases  of  perineuritis  and  non-degenerative  crises  of  interstitial 
neuritis,  the  paralysis  is  only  partial  and  atrophy  is  negligible. 
Pain  is  the  chief  symptom  that  calls  for  treatment,  and  mild 
sparks  are  eflicient. 

183.  In  all  cases  in  which  Paquelin's  cautery,  blisters, 
massage,  acii])uncture,  and  similar  measures  are  advised,  the 
static  spark  is  at  once  counter-irritant,  ancKlyne,  and  muscle- 
contractinjr.  After  acute  processes  subside  in  severe  cases,  and 
from  the  heginninj^  of  mild  cases,  the  statif  spray,  made  either 
sedative  or  counter-irritant  to  suit  the  indications,  and  the 
thick  spark  are  very  etlicient  remedies.  When  atrophy  is 
marked,  the  limb  <'old,  and  faradic  and  spark  reaction  lost, 
the  Leyden  jar  l)ath  is  even  more  efTe('tive  and  far  more  agree- 
able than  the  galvanic  current,  as  usually  employe<l;  wiiile  for 
anesthesia  the  needle-spark  is  far  sui)erior  to  the  oft- recom- 
mended faradic  scourge.  When  pain  is  worse  from  motion  or 
position,  tlie  muscles  should   be  placed    in   the   aggravating 
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posture,  and  the  current  applied  until  relief  is  complete  fur  that 
stance.  Counter-irritant  frictions  are  indicated  in  sub-acute 
stages.  The  method  of  potential  alternation  applied  locally  is 
recommended  by  some  as  being  a  superior  means  of  treatment. 

184,  Progrnosls. — Prognosis  varies  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  acute  inflammation,  or  to  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  and  the  state  of  the  tissues.  In  all  cases  it  is 
improved  by  the  use  of  static  electricity  in  a  proper  manner. 
Mild  cases  are  rapidly  relieved. 


DISEASES    OF   THE    KIDNEY    AND    GENITO- 
URINARY  ORGANS. 

185.  Kinds  of  Kidney  Disease. — There  are  three 
chronic  medical  diseases  of  the  kidney  to  which  the  student  of 
static  electricity  should  devote  careful  attention.  Those  furnish 
the  large  white  kidney,  the  contracted  kidney,  and  the  waxy 
kidney.  The  most  freijuent  causes  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the 
kidney  are  profuse  and  prolonged  suppuration  somewhere  in 
the  tissues  or  bones.  It  is  thus  secondary  to  the  chronic 
cachexia  of  septic  ab8or])tion.  It  therefore  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  similar  changes  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  Its  symp- 
toms and  course  resemble  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis. 
This  latter  is  the  ** chronic  diffuse  hyperplastic  process," 
involving  the  epithelium,  glomerules,  and  interstitial  tissue  that 
develops  the  ^ Marge  white  kidney*'  that  finally  becomes  fatty 
and  contracting.  This  state  of  the  kidney  differs  from  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  in  which  process  the  contraction  is  a  gran- 
ular degeneration  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  tubular 
substance  and  a  growth  of  connective  tissue. 

186.  lilmitatlons  of  Treatment. — Now,  if  the  physi- 
cian closely  studies  these  grave  chronic  lesions  in  standard 
works  on  **  Practice, ' '  certain  facts' may  be  grouped  together  in 
connection  with  them. 

1.  There  is  no  direct  curative  drug  treatment  for  these 
lesions  of  the  kidney. 


I  an 
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2.  It  is  essential  to  improve  nutrition  and  the  quality  of 
the  blood  circulation,  and  aid  the  elirainative  functions. 

3.  Symptomatic  and  palliative  treatment  is  not  only  of 
great  importance  but  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  indirect 
l>encfit  that  occurs. 

4.  Hygienic  measures  are  an  important  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  8  case. 

When  the  patient  is  past  remedy,  and,  with  what  aids  to 
comfort  medicine  can  give,  awaits  at  home  the  final  termina- 
tion, there  is  no  field  for  the  use  of  static  electricity;  but  from 
the  moment  the  earliest  diagnosis  is  made,  and  during  all  the 
time  the  patient  could  attend  for  office- treatment,  this  agent  ia 
of  greater  concern  than  is  usually  i-ecogniiied.  The  student 
will  observe  that  every  detail  of  hygienic  management  can  be 
carried  out,  every  beneficial  drug  prescribed,  every  other  effort 
made  to  protect  the  patient  from  complications,  and  improve 
his  general  condition  and  retard  the  renal  process,  without  the 
slightest  hindrance  from  the  static  current.  This  being  true, 
then,  the  best-known  medical  treatment  of  any  of  theae  chronic 
diseases  of  the  kidney  can  he  unrestrictedly  instituted,  and  to 
this  treatment  can  be  added  the  actions  of  static  electricity. 

18T.  Methods  or  Technique. — To  select  theee  accord- 
ing to  the  actions  desired  in  a  ^ven  case,  the  physician  should 
study  carefully  the  methods  of  producing  special  therapeutic 
effette.  Potential  alternation  will  steady-  and  strengthen  the 
heart,  act  as  a  sedative  tonic  to  the  nervous  system,  and  to 
some  extent  aid  in  elimination.  It  also  favors  sleep.  Symp- 
tomatic and  palliative  treatment  can  receive  great  aid  from 
local  applications  of  the  various  forms  of  breeze,  spray,  frictions, 
and  sparks.  For  the  relief  of  pains  and  to  impart  energetic 
tonicity  to  the  general  muscular  system  (hence  benefiting  the 
circulatory  apparatus),  static  sparks  skilfully  (not  abusively) 
applied  are  ol  greater  value  than  any  drugs  that  can  be 
employed  for  approximate  purposes, 

Lastly,  direct  counter- irritations  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  spinal-nerve  supply,  by  means  of  the  sand-blast  spray 
as  Bdmlnistered  by   Doctor   Monell,  of  New  York,  app«ar  to 
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produce  refiex  efFecta  on  the  kidneys  and  ihc  morbid  process 
that  are  clinically  valuable.  The  eiTect  of  2  niontlis'  ri^ulur 
tfeatnieat  on  the  conatitutional  condition  of  a.  patient  in  the 
septic  Btate  produced  by  an  old  Ixme  suppuration — one  of  the 
slates  out  of  which  tardaceous  kidney  may  develop — <'an  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  that  have  seen  it.  The  student  is 
advised  to  carefully  investigate  the  relations  of  static  electricity 
to  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidney,  siipplementary.  to  general 
rational  therapeutics,  diet,  and  hygiene.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
relation  between  cardiac  and  renal  lesions,  it  is  also  important 
to  study  the  regulating  and  tonic  action  of  static  electricity 
on  the  heart.  Administer  a  few  short  thick  sparks  of  very 
small  voltage  directly  upon  the  chest  wall  over  the  apex  of  the 
heart  and  also  uima  the  cardiac  centers  of  the  spine.  In  doing 
this  never  hurt  or  distreSB  a  patient. 

cBitoNtc  cYarms, 
1 88,  Ab  an  adjunct  to  the  usual  management  and  thera- 
peutics of  chronic  cystitis,  the  patient  will  derive  some 
symptomatic  rehef  from  a  sharp  counter-irritant  spray  over  the 
lumbar  spine  and  region  of  the  bladder.  It  is  often  useful  to 
follow  the  spray  with  mild  sparks. 


NEUROSES    OF    THE    BLADDER. 

189.  Causes. — Hyperexcitability  of  the  sensory  reflex 
center  or  local  irritation  may  set  up  spasms  of  the  vesical 
ephincter.  Nervous  spasm  or  paralysis  of  either  or  both  the 
detrusor  or  sphincter  muscles  may  occur.  A  standard  authority 
refers  many  symptoms  of  the  gen i to- urinary  neuroses  to  an 
exalted  reflex  excitability,  caused  by  overstrained  physical  and 
especially  by  exciting  mental  activity  long  maintained.     Grief, 

_  (right,  pain,  business  anxieties  or  losses,  sexual  excess,  and 
masturbation  are  cited  as  neurotic  causes.  The  urine  is  normal 
in  character,  though  often  irregular  in  its  secretion.  There 
may  be  hy]>eresthesia  or  anesthesia  of  the  vesical  mucous 
membrane.     The  above  class  of  cases  is  not  rare,  reijuircu  an 

'  exceedingly  careful  diagnosis,  and  includes  caaca  that  are 
"often  difficult  to  cure  by  medical  means." 
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TREATMENT. 

190.  Static  electricity  is  seldom  called  on  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  cases  of  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine.  In 
cases  in  which  electricity  is  usually  indicated,  the  galvanic  or 
faradic  currents  are  more  commonly  used  than  the  static,  and 
have  different  advantages  in  conditions  to  which  they  are  best 
suited.  In  selected  cases,  however,  static  sparks  may  be  applied 
to  the  perineum  and  to  the  lumbar  centers  to  restore  nonnal 
functions  in  enuresis.  Localized  potential  alternation,  rapidly 
interrupted,  dosed  to  comfortable  tolerance  upon  the  perineum,  ' 
has  been  found  useful  in  these  cases.  A  spark-gap  of  about 
an  inch  is  employed.  The  chief  indication  for  static  electricity 
in  these  neuroses  as  in  others  is  to  diminish  the  * 'exalted  reflex 
excitability'';  to  restore  the  nerve  and  muscle  tone  after 
* 'overstrained  physical  activity'';  to  restore  the  tonic  equi- 
librium after  fright,  grief,  and  pain,  and  to  remove  pain  if  it 
exists  in  a  form  amenable  to  this  current;  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  masturbation  and  excessive  venery;  and  to  establish 
a  healthy  substitute  for  the  neurotic  state.  These  functions 
it  is  efficient  to  fulfil  if  employed  by  well-taught  methods, 
and  disturbing  symptoms  will  speedily  disappear  in  many  cases 
that  have  resisted  medication. 


IMPOTENCE    AND    SPERMATOHUIIEA. 

191.  The  forms  of  these  eoiKlitions  that  eiui  he  benefited 
by  the  administration  of  static  electricity  may  both  he  con- 
sidered togetlier.  (ialvanic  and  coil  currents  liave  a  wider 
ran^'e  of  local  usefulness  in  some  varieties  of  impotence,  but  gen- 
eral indications  are  often  best  met  by  static  electricity.  Cases 
of  partial  or  complete  acute  and  subacute  impotence  resulting 
from  functional  derangements,  illness,  anemia,  neurasthenia, 
[)hysical  prostration,  overtax,  and  allied  causes  are  well  treated 
by  tonic  static  sparks  to  the  sj)ine,  general  muscular  system, 
and  perineum.  The  interrupted  static  current  (potential 
alternation)  is  also  emj^loyed  locally  upon  the  perineum  with 
varying  rates  (»f  interruption  both  rapid  and  slow.  It  has  an 
excellent  tonic  action,  and  is  more  agreeable  than  direct  sparks. 
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Supplementary  measures  are  nearly  always  required.  When- 
ever an  improvement  of  the  genital  functions  depends  on  an 
upbuilding  of  the  general  nervous  and  physical  forces,  then 
static  electricity  is  indicated.  It  helps  take  the  mind  away 
from  morbid  brooding  in  cases  that  have  been  in  the  depths  of 
despair  from  reading  literature  about  youthful  errors. 


DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

* 

192.     Gynecolofirlcal     Uses     of    Static     Electricity. 

While  a  static  machine  and  a  skilful  operator  are  indispensable 
to  securing  the  best  results  in  the  office- treatment  of  chronic 
non-operative  diseases  of  women,  yet  this  is  true  more  from  its 
ability  to  treat  the  patient  than  from  its  action  on  the 
pelvic  organs.  The  immensely  valuable  local  methods  of  elec- 
trogynecolog}'  unite  the  uses  of  galvanic  and  fine  induction-coil 
currents.  The  great  function  of  static  electricity  is  to  improve 
the  general  health;  tone  up  nerve-  and  muscle- tissues;  relieve 
pains,  headaches,  backaches,  reflex  neuroses,  neuralgias,  and 
mental  worries;  promote  sleep,  appetite,  and  digestion;  and 
in  all  ways  within  its  physiological  properties  increase  the 
state  of  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  extent  to  which  it  serves 
these  purposes  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  hence  a 
careful  study  of  Technupie  and  Physiology  of  Static  and  Other 
High- Frequency  Currents  is  of  utmost  value  to  the  physician. 
It  is  conservative  to  say  that  physicians  who  attempt  to  use 
their  static  machine  without  proper  instruction  in  methods  do 
not  get  10  per  cent,  of  the  monetary  value  out  of  it,  and  also 
do  an  injustice  to  their  patients. 

The  special  actions  of  static  electricity  secure  therapeutic 
effects  sought  for  by  the  common  recommendations  of  counter- 
irritation,  plasters,  blisters,  hot  and  cold  applications,  liniments, 
massage,  travel,  climate,  rest-cure,  mineral  springs,  hydro- 
therapy, drugs,  sedatives,  anodynes,  nervines,  tonics,  etc.,  apart 
from  the  direct  local  indications  within  the  pelvis.  These  efFects 
are  obtained  without  removal  of  clothing  or  exposure  of  the 
j>atient,  and  with  greater  certainty  and  facility  than  some  other 
measures  permit.     For  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  and  other 
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morbid  entitieB  aB80ciaied  with  pelvic  lesions,  the  methods  are 
the  same  as  described  under  proper  titles  in  other  Sections  of 
this  Course.  In  addition,  the  more  direct  gynecological  uses  of 
static  electricity  will  now  be  stated. 

193.  Simple  Amenorrhea. — In  this  disease,  positive 
electrification  should  be  used,  followed  by  stimulating  spray, 
frictions,  or  mild  sparks  to  the  spine  over  the  ovaries.  In 
chlorosis,  anemia,  and  cachectic  conditions,  other  measures 
should  not  be  neglected. 

194.  Menorrhafirla. — As  a  general  tonic  to  combat 
debility  and  nervous  symptoms  residting  from  hemorrhage,  the 
static  current  is  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  other  measures  to 
control  the  bleeding.  Potential  alternation  and  sedative-tonic 
spray  to  the  spine  are  indicated. 

196.  Xenstmatlon  In  General. — ^This  period  is  not  a 
contraindication  for  sedative  or  general  tonic  methods  of 
employing  static  electricity  in  patients  undergoing  treatment 
apart  from  pelvic  lesions. 

1 96.  Dysmenorrhea. — Cases  of  simplest  forms  of  discom- 
fort or  nervous  irritability,  coldness,  and  neurotic  and  circula- 
tory disturbances  are  all  comforted,  warmed,  and  composed  by 
positive  electrification  or  potential  alternation.  Often  a  sedative 
breeze  to  the  spine  or  head  is  useful.  Severer  cases  dependent 
on  uterine  lesions  require  direct  treatment. 

197.  The  Neuroses  of  the  Menojmufte. — Special  indi- 
cations must  be  met  to  suit  the  case.  Sharp  counter-irritation 
by  static  frictions  on  the  cervical  spine  followed  by  a  sedative 
breeze  does  much  to  relieve  the  tension  of  nervousness,  (ireat 
sym])tomatic  relief  can  be  given  during  this  j)eriod  l)y  the 
judicious  use  of  static  electricity.  Sparks  aroun<l  the  ])elvis 
will  often  start  tlie  flow  when  a  little  stimulus  to  innervation 
is  needed. 

198.  Neuroses  and  Cachexias  at  Pul>erty. — At  this 
im))ortant  time  of  life  the  l>oy  or  girl  may  be  functionally 
regulated,  nerve  and  muscle  tone  brought  up  to  par,  and  tissue 
resistance  established  by  general  and  local  tonic  methods  of 
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employinB  static  electricity.  This  would  prevent  much  of  the 
functional  ill  health  that  delays  children  in  echool,  gives  them 
headaches,  and  makes  theni  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  diseaee. 
In  this  field  alone  the  value  of  static  electricity  is  incalculalfl», 
and  appreciative  study  may  well  he  given  to  its  phyBiological 
actions. 

]  09,  Chronic  Vterlne  Displacements,  Tumors, 
Intlaiuniatlons,    and      Associated      III       Ileal  tli. — Yew 

patii'nts  with  chronic  uterine  lesionB  arc  otherwise  well.  Many 
of  their  symptomB  cease  on  local  treatment  with  galvanic  and 
induction-coil  currents.  Many,  however,  require  supplementary 
measures.  Probably  the  one  agent,  static  electricity,  will  more 
adequately  promote  the  strength  and  comfort  of  theee  cases 
after  local  applications  than  all  other  resources  of  materia  uied- 
ica  combined.  The  indications  must  be  jnet  as  they  arise. 
Methods  cannot  he  stated  in  advance  in  definite  terms. 

200.  Backaches. — These  are  frequent  and  numerous  in 
women  und  are  practically  all  disposed  of  by  the  static  spray, 
frictions,  or  sparks,  as  needed  in  any  given  case.  Should  an 
ot)stinate  case  rettist  thetie,  the  rapidly  interrupted,  high-tension 
induction- coil  current  will  be  effective.  In  obstinate  cases  Uie 
cause  must  he  sought  and  removed. 

201.  Ovarian  Neuraldria  aud  Obscure  Pelvic  Pains 
Deii^ndent  on  Disordered  Innervation.— The  reQex 
eSects  of  a  sharp  counter-irritant  static  spray  interspersed  with 
sparks  on  tlie  area  of  pain  often  relieve  the  pains  more  or 
less  permanently,  without  medication  or  local  intrapehic 
ttppli  cations. 

202.  Pregnaney.— This  state  is  not  a  general  contra- 
indication for  static  electricity.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
symptomatic  disturbances  occurring  during  pregnancy  may  be 
relieved  by  suitable  apjiHcations.  It  is  also  espe9ially  valuable 
in  restoring  strength  in  deiiilities  following  parturition,  during 
tedious  and  exhausting  cares  while  nursing,  and  at  all  periods 

Lof  woman's  life  when  her  health  is  deranged  hy  social  and 
■.domestic  trials. 
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203,  Uterine  Fibroids.— Patients  that  have  fibroid 
tumors  of  the  uterus  often  require  other  treatment  than  either 
fhe  reduction  or  removal  of  the  tumor.  The  following  extract, 
quoted  from  Doctor  Monell's  work  on  *  Treatment  of  Disease 
by  Electric  Currents/'  expresses  the  relation  of  the  static 
current  to  such  patients: 

*'It  combats  the  symptoms  of  general  debility,  backaches, 
neurasthenia,  insomnia^  and  nervous  disturbances  without 
waiting  for  the  slower  action  of  electrolysis.  Its  value  cannot 
be  appreciated  until  its  eflfects  are  witnessed.  It  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  rely  on  in  the  office  and  in  the  hospital  where 
pelvic  disases  are  treated;  and  in  imparting  strength  to 
weakened  muscles,  in  improving  digestion,  promoting  sleep, 
and  releasing  the  patient  from  the  bondage  of  sedatives  and  hyp- 
notics, it  acts  as  a  restorative  agent  of  very  great  practical  value.*' 

In  the  equipment  of  a  physician's  office  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  another  single  instrunjent  that  is  so  great  a  boon  to 
Buffering  womanhood  as  a  skilfully  handled  static  machine. 


DI8EASE8  OF  THE  SKIN. 

204.  The  utility  of  static  electricity  in  dermatology  is  not 
appreciated.  Tlie  action  of  static  methods  on  tlie  functions  of 
the  skin  is  visible  in  cverv  static  treatment.  The  nutrition 
and  function  of  any  organ  depend  on  the  (piantity  and  (juality 
of  blood  that  enters  it.  The  circulation  in  the  skin  is  readily 
modified  bv  static  methods. 

The  (llst»a.ses  of  the  skin,  as  pointed  out  by  Walker,  do  not 
dilTer  in  their  processes  from  those  of  other  organs.  The  skin 
contains  about  tin;  same  anatomic  elements  as  other  organs, 
and  is  therefore  ainenal)le  to  the  same  disorders.  The  morbid 
process  is  modified  in  its  symptoms  by  the  anatomy  and 
physiol<»gy  (jf  the  involved  organ.  An  attack  of  acute  indi- 
gestion may  show  itself  by  pain  and  nausea,  referable  to  the 
stomach,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  urticaria  of  the  face  with 
itch,  burning  sensations,  and  the  usual  characteristic  symptoms 
referable  to  the  skin.  The  vascular  disturbance  and  the  essen- 
tial pathological  procesftes  do  not  differ  in  both  organs. 
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205.  The  great  majority  of  cutaneous  diseases  belong  to 
inflammatory  classes,  and  the  pathological  processes  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  differ  in  no  way  from  those  found  in 
inflammation  of  other  organs.  The  skin,  through  its  position, 
is  always  exposed  to  irritating  agents,  but  it  is  so  from  birth, 
and  acquires  a  capacity  for  resisting  irritants  not  found  in  other 
organs. 

Just  as  in  other  organs,  there  are  found,  in  the  skin,  hyper- 
emia, and  anemia,  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  congenital  mal- 
farmations,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  and  sarcoma.  The  health 
of  the  skin  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  blood- 
supply  and  the  normal  function  of  its  anatomic  elements,  the 
nerves,  lymphatics,  blood-vessels,  muscles,  and  the  epithelial 
and  connective  tissue  that  enter  into  its  formation.  A  change 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood-supply — a  disturbance  of 
the  function  of  the  anatomic  elements — if  sufficiently  marked 
or  prolonged,  becomes  pathological  and  causes  disease. 

The  effect  produced  by  static  electricity  on  the  circulation  of 
the  skin,  and  its  demonstrated  power  to  influence  the  functions 
of  its  anatomic  constituents  are  a  priori  reasons  for  its  thera- 
peutic application  in  nutritional  and  inflammatory  cutaneous 
disorders. 

206.  Physlologry  of  the  8kln.— The  functions  of  the 
skin  are:  (1)  it  protect*  the  deeper  tissues;  (2)  it  is  an 
excretory,  a  secretory,  and  an  absorbing  organ;  (3)  it  is  a 
sensitive  organ  in  the  exercise  of  touch;  (4)  it  assists  in  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  the  body.  All  these  functions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  are  directly  controlled  through  the 
cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  nervous  system.  One  of  the 
chief  physiological  actions  of  static  currents  is  their  power  of 
regulating  and  controlling  functions  through  their  action  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  form  no  excep- 
tion to  this  physiological  action  of  static  electricity. 

The  uses  of  static  electricity  as  an  adjunct  to  general  or  local 
treatment  are  as  follows : 

207.  Alopecia  Areata. — Sedative  head- breeze  to  relieve 
pains  if  present;  concentrate  a  strong  positive  spray  (rich  in 
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ultraviolet  chemical  action)  upon  the  affected  area;  potential 
alternation  or  mild  general  sparks  for  tonic  and  nutritional  effects. 

208.  Acne. — Short  thick  positive  sparks,  dose  r^ulated  to 
avoid  all  pain  (length  of  spark  from  J  to  i  inch,  with  voltage 
much  reduced),  applied  over  affected  surface  and  especially  to 
each  focus.  Stimulating  mild  sparks  and  frictions  to  spine, 
region  of  liver,  and  parts  indicated.  Stimulate  gastric  func- 
tions. Meet  all  constitutional  indications.  In  sparking  the 
face  avoid  teeth  with  metallic  filling.  With  proper  care  superior 
results  may  be  obtained  without  taxing  the  tolerance  of  the 
patient. 

209.  Anesthesia,  liocalized  Areas  of. — Stimulating 
needle-sparks  to  the  area  affected  in  mild  cases.  In  severe 
cases  apply  fusilades  of  sparks  until  sensation  is  aroused  and 
irritate  the  terminal  nerves  with  hot  frictions. 

210.  Cancers,  Superflcial  Ulcers,  and  Slcw-Heal- 
Ing:  Suppuratinji:  Liesions. — The  deodorizing,  pain- relieving, 
and  healing  actions  obtained  with  X-rays  and  chemical  rays  of 
light  can  be  e(|ually  obtained  in  suitable  cases  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  concentrated,  strong,  ozone  spray  from  the  positive 
pole  of  the  static  machine,  supplemented  when  indicated  by 
nutritional  mild  sparks  upon  surrounding  areas  to  promote 
accessory  effects.  The  action  from  the  spray  can  only  be 
expected  when  the  skin  is  open  to  the  application.  An  internal 
tumor  covered  by  sound  skin  cannot  be  reached  by  the  static 
spray.  Test  upon  suitable  cases  witli  a  properly  dosed  spray 
and  supporting  sparks  will  demonstrate  the  long  neglected  value 
of  static  electricity  in  these  ulcerations. 

2 1 1  •  Carbuncle. — As  auxiliary  to  the  usual  surgical  prin- 
ciples, incision  and  evacuation  of  pus  when  needed,  etc.,  apply 
a  sedative,  positive,  static  s})ray  to  relieve  pain.  Use  a  more 
stimulating  spray  and  very  mild  sparks  around  adjacent  tis- 
sues to  promote  granulation,  when  the  stage  of  healing  is 
reached.  To  improve  the  general  health,  use  potential  alter- 
nation or  general  tonic  sparks. 
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212.  Dermataluria. — Anodyne  spray  locally,  and  general 
tonfc  pparks  or  potential  alternation  for  constitutional  effects. 
Counter-irritant  frictions  are  often  useful  both  on  the  spinal 
centers  and  over  the  affected  nerves. 

21 3.  Dermatitis. — Sedative  breeze  to  relieve  pain  and 
allay  inflammation.  Dosage  is  most  important.  Avoid  a 
spray  discharge  that  will  leave  a  secondary  heat  and  increase  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries.  Connect  the  patient  by  chain  directly 
to  the  negative  pole.  Use  a  carefully  polished  and  fine  brass' 
point  electrode,  or  fine  copper-needle  electrode,  held  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bare  skin.  The  distance  depends  on  the  rate 
of  current  generation.  With  an  ordinary  current  the  point  may 
be  about  2  inches  from  the  tissues.  Maintain  the  application 
until  the  effect  is  produced.  Repeat  frequently  until  the 
process  is  checked. 

214.  Erythema. — Sedative  applications  of  the  breeze  or 
spray  may  assist  other  measures  for  the  cure  of  all  forms  of 
erythema.  For  erythema  nodosum,  apply  a  few  short  thick 
sparks  directly  upon  each  focus  of  the  disease  and  then  reduce 
the  heat,  etc.  by  a  cooling  breeze.  Build  up  the  general  health 
by  potential  alternation,  tonic  frictions  to  the  spine,  nutritional 
sparks,  and  all  indicated  measures.     The  results  are  excellent 

215.  Epithelioma. — These  come  under  the  forms  of 
surface  neoplasms  that  can  be  benefited  'measurably  by  the 
sprays  of  static  electricity,  which  are  rich  in  ozone  and  ultra- 
violet rays.  What  is  said  in  Art.  180  applies  here.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  lesions  which  are  overtreated  by  X-rays  by 
operators  not  fully  skilled  in  dosage  will  be  controlled  and 
helped  to  heal  more  kindly  by  the  intercurrent  use  of  static 
sprays  as  instructed. 

216.  Eczema. — Local  sedative  or  stimulating  sprays, 
according  as  the  state  is  acute  or  chronic,  in  conjunction  with 
constitutional  measures.  A  sedative  breeze  will  often  remove 
the  itching.  A  thin  current  is  not  very  effective  in  obstinate 
cases.  A  thick  spray  discharge  concentrated  on  the  affected 
area  is   valuable  treatment.     In   old  crust-covered  cases,  the 
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scales  mnst  be  softened  and  removed  by  the  usual  methods 
before  the  current  will  heaL 

217.  Fnranculosfs. — Mild  single  sparks  on  each  blind 
boil  in  crops  of  furunculosis  either  scatter  the  stasis  or  promote 
suppuration  and  healing  afterwards.  Sedative  sprays  relieve 
acute  pains  of  more  marked  inflammation.  In  single  boils  the 
spark  will  hasten  suppuration  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
psual  dressings  and  treatment  for  the  evacuation  of  pus.  Tonic 
general  sparks  to  the  muscular  system  and  spine  to  promote 
the  general  health. 

218.  Herpes  Zoster. — Sedative  spray  for  symptomatic 
relief  in  acute  stage.  General  tonic  methods  in  chronic  cases 
with  debility  and  ill  health.  Is  not  a  direct  specific  for  the 
disease,  which  runs  its. course  but  with  less  severity. 

219.  Lnpas. — What  is  said  of  cancers,  ulcers,  etc.  applies 
to  lupus.  Much  can  be  done  in  suitable  cases  by  proper  static 
sprays,  both  singly  and  in  alternation  with  X-rays  and  electric- 
light  treatment.  For  ordinary  use  the  spray  has  advantages, 
but  must  be  a  thick  current  to  be  fully  effective. 

• 

220.  Pruritus. — Sedative  spray  interspersed  with  mild 
sparks  on  the  uncovered  skin  will  often  relieve  or  modify 
severity.  For  anal  eases  local  potential  alternation  with  Doctor 
Moneirs  rectal  electrode  improves  the  venous  circulation  and 
often  gives  long  lasting  relief. 

221.  Psoriasis. — General  tonic  spark  applications  to 
build  up  the  general  health  as  an  adjunct  to  other  measures, 
aspetnally  the  X-ray.  Ordinary  static  applications  to  patches 
of  this  disease  do  not  cure  it. 

222.  Red  Xoso. — The  simple  re<lness  that  some  people 
complain  of  may  often  be  much  lessened  by  attention  to  the 
portal  circulation  and  a  static  s])ray  upon  the  nose.  Use  a 
thick  concentrated  positive  spray  for  5  minutes.  Repeat  for  a 
few  times. 

223.  Scrofnlodermn. — Ooneral  tonic  and  alterative  sparks 
to   nmscular    surface   to  improve    the  general   health.     Mild 
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sparks  on  the  enlarged  glands.  Most  glandular  enlargements 
of  a  non-malignant  nature  will  resolve  under  the  stimulating 
action  of  mild  static  sparks.  A  localized  potential- alternation 
method  can  also  be  used  with  great  benefit.  The  action  of  the 
rapidly  interrupted  high- potential  application  is  similar  to  the 
familiar  sedation  and  nutritive-tonic  effects  of  long  fine-wire 
coils,  but  has  a  much  higher  voltage  and  deeper  action. 

224.  Tinea  Tonsurans. — Apply  a  concentrated  positive 
spray  with  a  thick  current  that  is  rich  in  germicidal  ozone. 
Curative  results  have  been  obtained  that  closely  resemble  the 
results  of  X-rays. 

225.  Ulcerations,  Acute  and  Chronic. — Sedative 
spray  to  relieve  congestions,  pain,  and  soreness;  later,  more 
stimulating  sprays,  to  promote  granulation,  with  mild  sparks 
on  surrounding  tissues  to  improve  local  circulation.  General 
tonic  and  alterative  spark-treatment  for  constitutional  effects  in 
cachectic  states  from  septic  absorption,  and  all  negative  run- 
down conditions.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  usual  dressings  and 
treatment  of  ulcers  static  electricity  is  of  very  great  value. 
This  applies  to  all  forms  that  are  accessible. 

226.  Urticaria,  Chronic— Sedative  spray  to  relieve 
itching.  General  tonic  eletrification  for  nutritional  eflfecte  as 
adjunct  to  diet  and  usual  medication.  Mild  sparks  and  counter- 
irritations  over  region  of  liver  are  useful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


COMMEUClAl^    EI.EC'TRICITY. 

1 .  No  profession  or  art  has  such  varied  demands  for  its 
successful  practice  as  dentistry,  and  no  single  agent  meets  more 
of  these  requirements  than  electricity  as  at  present  developeil. 

In  the  past  the  only  practicable  applications  of  electricity 
were  such  as  could  l>e  derived  from  battery  power,  but  the  out- 
put of  the  battery  as  a  source  of  electric  energy  was  so  small,  as 
compared  with  its  bulk,  that  even  the  space  it  occupied  was  no 
small  consideration.  The  care  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good 
working  order  was  a  burden,  and  the  great  complication  of  the 
parts  made  electricity  a  formidable  and  uncertain  agent.  On 
tliis  account,  if  the  dentist  used  electricity  at  all,  his  battery 
consisted  of  but  a  few  cells,  and  he  was  content  to  use  only 
such  instruments  as  recjuired  but  little  electric  energy  to  operate 
them.  In  fact,  the  first  applications  of  electricit}'  were  in  the 
form  of  light  power,  such  as  would  operate  the  armature  in  the 
shocking  machine,  or,  later  on,  the  electric  mallet,  cautery,  and 
mouth-lamp. 

2.  Cominerelal  Electricity  as  a  Substitute  for  Bat- 
teries.— Although  the  battery,  as  a  source  of  electric  energy, 
was  practical  and  successful  in  the  hands  of  a  few  that  under- 
stood it,  it  has  not  proved  so  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  and 
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'  this  has  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  advent  of  commercial  electriciiy 
as  supplied  to  us  at  this  day.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  heaitatedr 
to  install  modem  electricity  in  their  practice  for  no  other  reucm 
than  that  it  has  not  been  a  brilliant  success  as  supplied  by  the 
battery  power  of  the  past.  But  the  beginner  should  bear  in 
mind  that  he  has  no  longer  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
energy,  but  with  the  use  of  it  as  furnished  to  him  by  two  or 
three  wires.  The  generating  of  commercial  deotricity  haa 
become  nn  industry  engaged  in  by  corporations  and  oompanies 
for  the  8U))ply  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  operation  of  an 
electric:  plant  on  a  small  scale  has  been  made  so  simple  thai 
many  {)uhlic  buildings,  hotels,  and  private  residenoes  operate 
their  own. 

n.    Precision  With  Whtch  Kleotrlolty  Is  Ueed.— While 

we  cannot  yet  say  with  certainty  what  electricity  is,  it  has  been 
found,  however,  to  produce  results  as  accurate  as  those  obtained 
by  the  application  of  a  rule  in  mathematics,  and,  when  it  ia 
properly  underntood,  it  can  be  depended  upon.  A  given  curfeni 
forced  through  a  known  conductor  under  a  given  preesure 
always  produces  the  same  amount  of  magnetism  in  an  iron 
core,  the  samo  rise  in  temperature  in  the  conductor,  or  deposits 
the  sani(j  (jujintity  of  a  metal  from  its  solution.  A  current  of 
7ACi  amperoH  ilowinjr  under  ICK)  volts  ])rossuro  is  an  energy  equal 
to  1  horsepower.  The  heat  produced  l)y  l>urning  a  given  quan- 
tity r)f  ethyl  aleoliol  can  he  (piite  closely  calculated,  but  not  so 
easily  or  accurately  as  the  heat  produced  hy  elwtrically  heating  a 
con<lu('tor.  It  is  j>()ssihle  for  the  electrician  to  figure  with  pencil 
and  paj)er,  heforehand,  the  exact  amount  i^f  heat  that  will  be 
j)roduced  hy  the  various  arrangements  of  (piantity,  pressure,  and 
resistance;  or,  a  given  current,  it  has  l)een  found,  will  deposit 
a  jriven  (juantity  of  metal  from  its  solution  in  a  certain  time. 
One  am]>erewill  de]>osit  4.024  grams  of  silver  in  1  hour. 

4.  Moasuroniont  of  Current.— These  results  always 
follow  the  operations  of  electrical  energy,  and  are  so  accurate 
and  ever  present  that  they  are  made  the  basis  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electricity.  The  different  forms  of  the  voltmeter, 
annneter,  and  wattmeter  are  constructed  so  as  to  operate  under 
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one  of  tlieee  lawe,  or  a  combination  of  them.  In  the  electro- 
magnetic meter,  the  current  ib  nieasuretl  by  the  electromagnetic 
effects;  in  tlje  electrothermal  meter,  it  is  measured  l>y  the 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  a  resistance  through  which  the 
current  passes,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  a  hquid  heated  by 
the  current;  or  in  the  electrochemical,  by  the  electrolysis  of 
the  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  the  deposit  being  weighed. 

5.  Accuracy  Required  In  DentAl  Practice. — Nearly 
all  operationB  in  dental  practice  require  the  utmost  accuracy  in 
the  application  of  energy,  whether  in  the  form  of  power,  heat, 
light,  or  chemism,  and  as  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  principle 
of  the  characteristics  of  electricity  is  the  identity  of  its  opera- 
tions under  like  conditions.  Not  only  this,  but  the  perfection 
and  ease  with  which  its  aetion  may  be  regulated  or  varied  for 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  are  important  con  si  derations. 
The  speed  for  revolving  the  burr,  the  heat  for  the  desiccation 
fit  dentin,  for  softening  gutta-percha,  for  annealing  gold,  or 
for  fusing  porcelain  should  be  easily  varied  to  suit  each 
case  at  hand. 

G,  Control  of  Electric  Appltanocs. — These  conditions 
are  not  always  alike,  and  electricity  obeys  the  throw  of  the 
rhwifitat  lever  so  accurately  that,  as  if  by  magic,  the  will  of  the 
o]M.'rator  is  felt  at  the  instrument  under  operation.  After  a  little 
expenence,  his  control  over  each  appliance  through  the  rheostat 
becomes  almost  automatic.  The  pianist,  in  reading  a  piece  of 
music,  does  not  think  of  the  movement  of  each  of  bis  fingers  us 
they  glide  over  the  finger-board,  or  of  the  management  of  the 
pe<Ials  with  his  feet,  and  so  it  is  in  the  manipulation  of  a  well- 
constructed  electrical  instrument.  There  is  no  effort  at  calcu- 
lating how  a  certain  thing  is  to  be  accomplished,  but  quite 
involuntarily  the  mental  image  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  trans- 
formed into  the  deed  itself.  The  electric  dental  engine,  as  per- 
fected today,  increases  or  decrenses  its  speed,  stops  or  reverses 
at  the  touch  of  the  operator,  and  does  all  this  so  easily  that  it 
requires  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  mental 
routine  ceases,  and  the  control  l>ecomeB  automatic.  The 
attention  of  the  operator,   instead   of   being  divided  between 
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the  instrument  and  the  operation,  is  now  concentrated  upon 
the  latter. 

7.  Constant  Pressure  of  Commercial  Current. — ^Tlie 

pressure  of  commercial  current,  as  used  for  incandescent  light- 
ing, is  practically  steady,  so  that  each  contact  button  of  the 
rheostat  always  gives  the  same  rate -of  speed  to  the  engine,  or 
the  same  heat  to  heating  appliances,  and  by  a  glance  at  the 
rheostat  the  rate  of  current-flow  is  noted. 

8.  simplicity  of  Regfulatlon. — A  predetermined  require- 
ment of  energy  for  a  given  purpose  or  instrument  can  always 
bo  accurately  obtained,  thereafter,  by  using  the  same  contact 
button.  The  flow  of  water  from  a  faucet,  or  of  gas  from  a 
burner,  cannot  he  more  accurately  regulated  than  a  current  of 
electricity  by  means  of  the  rheostat.  The  great  variety  of 
appliances  that  can  be  made  for  modifying  the  strength  of  the 
electric  current,  the  accuracy  of  their  gradations,  and  the  per- 
fection of  control  at  once  make  it  possible  to  use  the  same 
current  for  the  heaviest  motor  work  or  the  most  delicate 
cataphoresis.  No  energy  at  our  command  has  such  a  wide 
range  of  action  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily  and  accurately 
regulated  as  electricity. 

1>,  Cleanliness. — Tin*  clt^inlincss  of  electricity  is  another 
]>ronjinriit  eharaottu'istic,  and  lliis  is  cP]K'cially  desirable  in 
dental  ]»rarti(o.  TIjo  oldrr  forms  of  i)ower,  except  foot-power, 
wlu'n  iisimI  at  all,-wrrc  oixaiiied  l>y  the  combustion  of  oil  or  gas, 
or  by  ihf  list*  of  a  \vattT-niotor.  Wliilo  the  gas  enginc*s  were 
grnt'rally  satisfactory,  tlu'  odor  of  the  oil  or  gas  would,  in  time, 
till  the  a])artnu'nt,  and  t\w  conj])lic;ition  f»f  parts  was  sometimes 
a  source  of  troui>lc.  The  water-motor  was  cleaner  but  watcr- 
])ower  was  not  always  availai)le.  The  one  thing  ])rominent  in 
the  use  of  electric  enorirv  is  tlie  cleanliness  that  niav  be 
preserved  in  whatever  form  it  is  used.  Wherever  there  is 
frictii^n  in  machinery  there  must  he  a  lubricant,  and  wherever 
there  are  many  moving  parts  the  diirKrulty  of  preservhig 
cleanliness  is  often  serious.  In  the  electric  motor,  the  two  bear- 
ings of  the  armature  shaft  are  the  only  parts  that  require  oil, 
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and,  since  the  motion  here  is  rotary,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
oil  being  thrown  about.  In  well-constructed  motors  the  bear- 
ings are  not  only  continuously  oiled,  either  by  a  revolving  ring 
or  by  a  wick,  but  the  whole  bearing  is  so  constructed  that  the 
surplus  oil  finds  its  way  into  a  drip-cup.  A  J-horsepower 
motor  can  be  placed  at  any  convenient  point  about  the  chair 
without  any  danger  of  soiling  the  immediate  objects. 

10.  Superior     Qualities    of    Electric     Ugrlit. — The 

electric  light  has  advantages  over  other  forms.  It,  too,  is 
without  dirt  or  odor.  The  atmosphere  is  not  robbed  of  its 
oxygen,  nor  is  it  vitiated  by  the  products  of  combustion.  A 
small  light  can  be  enclose<l  within  the  mouth  without  discom- 
fort, or  a  large  one  may  be  poised  in  any  desired  position  about 
the  chair.  The  heat  radiated  from  the  incandescent  bulb  is  not 
enough  to  set  fire  to  objects  with  which  it  may  come  into 
contact,  so  tliat  it  can  often  be  used  where  a  gas  or  oil  flame 
would  not  be  permissible. 

11,  Production  of  Pure  Heat. — While  the  cleanliness 
of  electrical  heat  would  alone  recommend  it  for  use  in  the 
dental  office,  there  are  some  processes  in  dental  practice  to 
which  electrical  heat  by  its  purity  and  wide  range  is  especially 
adapted,  as  for  instance,  its  purity  for  annealing  gold,  or  fusing 
porcelain,  or  its  wide  range,  from  the  softening  of  gutta-percha 
or  warming  water,  to  the  melting  of  porcelain  or  platinum. 
Pure  heat  is  of  solar  origin,  and  yet  when  heat  is  produced  by 
electrically  heating  a  conductor  that  does  not  oxidize  or  undergo 
any  change,  as  in  the  case  with  one  constructed  of  platinum  or 
iridiimi,  it  is  practically  pure.  It  is  without  gas  or  odor  and 
can  be  easily  regulated.  The  range  of  electrical  heat  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  If  it  is  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor,  then  the  highest  limit  of  the  heat 
will  be  the  melting-point  of  that  conductor.  If  platinum  or 
iridium  is  used  as  the  conductor,  the  range  of  heat  will  be 
between  zero  and  the  melting-points  of  these  metals,  or  about 
3,000°.  If  it  is  the  heat  of  the  arc  it  will  be  nearly  6,000°  F. 
While  the  latter  is  the  most  intense  heat  that  man  can  produce, 
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it  can  at  tho  Bamc  time  be  manipulated  between  the  two  hands 
of  tlie  operator  without  inconvenience  or  danger  to  life,  again 
illustrating  the  fitness  of  electricity  in  dental  practice. 

12.     Decreased  ^olse  and  Vibration.— A  feature  char- 
acteristic of  electric  energy  is  the  very  small  amount  of  noise  in 
its  operations.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  noise  in  any 
operation  of  electricity  itself  when  properly  used  except  the  arc 
tone  or  the  sharp  report  following  a  voltaic  discharge.     The 
sputtering  of  the  arc  light  is  due  to  bad  carbons  or  imperfect 
acljustments,  and  the  noise  of  the  motor  is  due  more  often  to 
badly  shaped  armatures  and  poor  adjustment  of  the  brushes 
than  to  the  How  of  the  current.     These  are  the  faults  of  the 
inslruments  themselves  and  not  of  the  energy  that  operates 
tlieni.     J^iit  even  a  ])ad  electric  motor  produces  no  more  noise 
than  the  very  best  water-motor  of  the  same  horsepower.     The 
engines  operated  by  gas,  oil,  or  steam  are  ordinarily  reciprocating 
engines,  and  wherever  there  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  any  mass  of  metal,  as  there  is  in  the  pistons  and 
valves  of  these  engines,  vil)rations  will  be  set  up  in  the  whole 
machine  and  in  adjoining  ol)ject8  that  produce  the  noise  and 
jar  characteristic  of  these  engines.     With  the  electric  motor, 
howc^ver,  the  motion  is  rotary,  and  the  only  sound  from  a  good 
instrument  is  th«*  hum  produced  i)y  llic  air  friction  of  the  arma- 
ture, or  jxThaps  the  friction  of  the  brushes  uj)on  the  commu- 
tator.    The  noise  of  the  electric  mallet  is  due  to  the  weighted 
armatunj  comin*^  abruptly  against  hard  .substances  in  either 
direction    of    its   swing.      Hut   since    the   force   of    each   blow 
depends  on   the  sudden   impact  of  one  moving  mass  against 
another,  the  sound  thereby  producetl  will  always  be  present. 

The  other  operations  of  electric  energy  arc  without  any 
audible  sound.  An  oven  may  be  heated  to  tlxj  melting-point 
of  j)latiinun  and  tln-rc  may  be  a  horsepower  of  enerjiy  in  opera- 
lion,  but  it  cannot  be  heard.  The  incandescent  light  glows  and 
all  galvanic  processes  go  on  without  sound. 

],'),  Caro  of  Appanitiis  llediiced. — When  the  dental 
ofTwo  is  e<iui|»ped  with  commercial  electricity,  as  at  pre.sent  sup- 
j)lied,  the  current  becomes  as  reliable  as  the  water  or  ga.s,  and 
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the  dentist  is  relieved  of  much  care.  Tlien,  too,  the  iustrti- 
iiienlB  for  using  the  current  are  highly  perfected.  The  current 
ie  supplied  at  a  given  presGUTe,  which  is  maintained  at  all  times 
with  wonderful  accuracy.  The  instruments  using  it  are  made 
to  operate  with  this  preaaiire  just  as  a  gas-burner  for  gas,  or  a 
water-motor  tor  water.  With  an  electric  system  operating  at 
110  volts  pressure,  a  lamp,  when  burning,  plainly  shows  a 
departure  of  5  volts  in  either  way  from  the  standard.  For  this 
reason,  the  operator  need  not  at  any  time  be  concerned  about 
the  working  of  his  electrical  instruments  when  they  are  used 
upon  the  current  for  which  they  are  intended.  Hla  supply  is 
always  uniform,  and  he  need  only  see  that  the  connections  are 
properly  made.  The  electric  hght  requires  no  care  to  keep  it 
in  order,  and  the  motor  needs  only  to  be  kept  clean  and  oiled 
occasionally.  The  heating  appliances  require  no  sjiecinl  atten- 
tion, and  the  other  operations  of  electricity  go  on  with  like  free- 
dom from  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Another  feature  that  commends  the  use  of  electricity  in  dental 
practice  is  the  flexibility  of  the  system.  Wherever  wat«r  is 
used  In  an  office  it  is  necessary  to  convey  it  by  a  system  of 
piping.  This  not  only  necessitates  removing  part  nf  the  floor  or 
ceiling,  but  the  danger  of  leaks  occurring  at  points  difficult 
of  access  is  always  present.  Any  additional  fixtures  require  great 
expense  and  discomfort  until  the  pipes  arc  concealed.  The 
same  that  is  said  of  water-piping  applies  also  to  gaa-£ixtures. 


14.  "Wide  Range  of  Adaptahllity. — If  water  is  usfd  for 
power,  the  customary  method  of  transmitting  the  power  from 
the  motor  to  the  latlies  is  by  a  system  of  shafting,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  extend  it  to  adjoining  rooms,  or  to  any  great  dis- 
tance. When  a  single  motor  is  used  for  all  purposes,  as  is 
generally  the  case  where  water-power  is  used,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  set  the  whole  line  of  shafting  in  operation  for  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  piece  of  work.  With  the  electric 
system,  however,  it  is  quite  different.  Any  change  or  extension 
of  the  electric  wiring  of  the  apartment  is  mucli  more  easily 
made  than  in  the  case  iit  pipes.  Instead  of  removing  part  of 
the  Qoor  or  ceiling  tor  this  purpose,  the  wires  can  often  be  laid 
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or  puHhi'd  thn»u«h  between  the  floors  or  waHa.     The  manufac- 
liiHTH  havo  i^nxliuted  ho  many  convenient  appliances  for  out- 
Hide  (»r  n\mi  wiriiiK  that  it  is  not  always  necseesaiy  to  conceal 
the  wiivH.     Tliey  liiive  uIbo  simplified  matters  by  the  use  of  the 
llexihle  (Old  HO  tlijit  a  motor,  lamp,  or  any  instrument  or  appli- 
anre  ran  Im».  quickly  attached  to  a  fixture  and  placed  at  wilL 
Thr  cl.vtrie  fan  eaii  he  attjiched  to  a  lamp-socket  and  placed  in 
MHv  huitahle  pdsiiioii  with  no  further  trouble  than  that  of  ecrew- 
inji  in  \hr.  phjK.     For  lathe  work,  instead  of  having  one  large 
ni<il(H-,  aM   irt   neet^Khary  wlien   using  water-power  or  the  gas 
rn|.'iiif,  hrveral   niotorn  may  he  used,  each  one  adapted  and 
hilltd  for  ihf  partic^idar  use  for  wliich  it  is  intended.     Thus, 
nni-  lur  f.M  illchll^l:  and  ])t)liHliinjj;  in  tlie  lal>oratory,  one  for  con- 
di  iiMMif/  iiir,  and  mut  for  tlie  operating  chair  is  a  luxur}-  not 
indi/rd   hum  any  other  form  of  i)ower. 

I  r>.     Hnieiiy  In  Tst^  uV  Klec'trlolty. — For  a  time  after  the 

iiihudnrliiin  tif  eli-etrieitv  there  W(?r(!  manv  death  accidents  from 

lliin  i.jM'ni.     'I'hirs  UmI  Ui  tlie  belief  that  the  dentist  would  endan- 

yy\  hi:«  hfr  h)'  Uhin^jj  rh-etricity  in  any  other  form  than  that  for 

which  it  \ii  rninnmnly  ii>eil — hglit  and  i>ower.     Kut  he  should 

htai  in   nnnd   that  all  th(^  praetleal  uses  to  \vliit:h  lie  can  put  it 

do  not  ii.|uiif  i\  \\\y\\  voltage,  antl  tliat  the.  cinTents  ordinarily 

n  111   fi.i    iiiiainlr.-jiiit.  li^'hliu^  ukmI  t*v«ry  n'qulrement.     The 

pH  I'Mir  of  iImm-  iimrhlr^  dors  not  I'XrriMl  2-0  Volts,  and  while 

iioinr  pri:im:i,  iMn  hr  fa  voiaMi' coui  lit  iohs,  niii:ht  ht?  unpleasantly 

t  hoi  Kill    hy  \\\\^  rurnut,  it  is  ni>t  regarded  as  a  daiipTOUS  one. 

I'nl  a  luiniit  of  'J'iO  volts  is  not  ordinarily  used  for  lij^hting. 

Ill   till-  thnr  wiir  s\htem  it  can  Im- dhtainetl  by  connecting  the 

oulir  >vin>,  but  the  lamps  ar«  usually  phuM'd   between  one  of 

Ihi-  outer  wiles  and   the  middh;  win-,  which  j:iv<s  but  one-half 

ol    '.!".!t),   or    lit)  Mills.      In  the  nnlinary  wiring  of  buildings  it 

wouhl   be  by  ai  ciileiil  entinly  that  a  person  wiMiM  make  a  con- 

lai  t   between  t In?  (luter  w'ires  and  receive  li*Jt )  Volt s.      When  the 

alternating  current  is  usetl  tlu^  voltage   is  often  as  low  as  4S. 

Curient.sof  over  li2()  volts  pressure  are  not  only  dangerous  to  life, 

but   they  po.-.-chS  no  practical  value  over  lower  voltage  currenta 

fur  denial   p\npo>cs.     The  r»(K)-volt  current  nuiy  be   used  for 
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power,  light,  or  heat,  where  the  lower  pressure  currents  are  not 
available,  but  this  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  current,  since 
there  have  been  deaths  from  it  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
the  dentist  should  protect  himself  by  means  of  automatic  appli- 
ances, which  make  it  an  impossibility  to  get  the  full  current- 
strength  through  thoughtlessness  on  his  part. 


LIGHT. 


THE  EliECTRIC  liAMP. 

16.  Convenience  of  Electric  Ijfimp. — The  nature  of 
the  dental  office  calls  for  a  cleaii  and  safe  light.  The  electric 
light  does  not  rob  the  air  of  its  oxygen  and  does  not  vitiate  it 
with  the  i)roduct8  of  combustion.  An  electric  light  can  be 
placed  at  any  convenient  point  about  the  chair  and  in  positions 
where  a  gas- flame  would  be  impractical.  A  50-candlepower 
lamp  may  be  poised  within  a  short  distance  of  the  patient,  or  a 
2-candlepower  lamp  can  be  used  within  the  mouth  without 
danger  or  discomfort  to  either  patient  or  the  operator.  More- 
over, the  ornamental  style  in  which  electric-light  fixtures  are 
now  supplied,  permits  of  many  pleasing  designs  for  lighting. 
An  ornamental  figure  can  be  made  to  hold  a  chain  of  series- 
lamps,  or  another  figure  can  be  used  for  holding  a  large  lamp 
for  the  chair.  While  these  fixtures  are  highly  useful  to  the 
dentist,  they  are  also  pleasing  to  the  patient. 

1 7,  Construction  of  Jjamp. — The  incandescent  lamp 
consists  of  a  carbon  filament  enclosed  in  a  glass  bulb.  In 
order  to  produce  light,  the  filament  must  be  raised  to  a  very 
high  heat.  If  this  were  done  in  the  atmosphere,  the  carbon 
would  be  consumed.  For  this  reason,  the  filament  is  enclosed 
in  a  glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  has  been  withdrawn.  At  the 
small  end  of  the  bulb,  two  pieces  of  platinum  wire  are  sealed  in 
the  glass,  to  the  inner  ends  of  which  are  attached  the  two  ends 
of  the  carbon  filament,  and  to  the  outer  ends  two  copper  wires, 
which  are  soldered,  one  to  the  threaded  shell  of  the  base,  and 
the  other  to  the  button  in  the  middle.  When  this  is  screwed 
in  a  socket,  electrical  connection  is  made  with  the  mains. 
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18.     Tho   Flliiinciit. — Carbon    is  used   for  the   filament 

iH'cniiHi*  it  will  witlistand  a  A'ery  high  heat  when  excluded  from 
the  air.  The  fihunont  in  a  IG-candlepower,  110-volt  lamp,  is 
alwrnt  7  iuclios  long,  and  y(/*(^^  inch  in  diameter.  This  haa  a 
n»HiHtan(!(»  of  alxnit  220  olnns,  and  such  a  lamp  is  usually  esti- 
niaU'd  to  conHunio  ahout  A  ampere. 

l\).  lilfo  of  tlio  Ijiiinp. — The  average  life  of  an  incan- 
dcHrriit  lainj)  \h  t'stiinatiHl  at  oOO  hours.  If  it  is  used  on  a 
<'urrriit  \vIh»h(»  voha^iMloi's  not  riHc  liigher  than  that  for  which 
the  lamp  is  inttMidrd,  it  will  last  much  longer  than  the  forego- 
ing t'stiinntt'.  A  frw  moments  of  over- voltage  will  soon  ruin 
a  l:inij».  Purine  lli(^  lifc^  of  a'lamp  it  is  most  efficient  at  first, 
suul  ^'radiiaiiy  ditninisht's,  nntil,  if  it  does  not  burn  out,  it 
btH'onu's  W(ntlil«'ss  iu't-ansi^  of  its  increasing  resistance  and 
hccaust' of  llu»  l»lack<'nin«^of  the  inside  of  the  Inilb  by  a  deposit 
of  rarbon.  The  lamp  ^ives  but  little  lijijht  and  consumes  so 
much  current,  eoiuparatively,  that  it  should  be  exchanged. 


Ki...  1. 

>.  .S.     U'hitf    /..MJJ/i  /..;•  /'if    llfOi    /.''^^ 

t2().  Mliiliitiirr  Ijinip.  The  niinintun'  liniip  i->  con- 
strut'ted  in  jnrcisrly  the  same  manner  as  tin-  lar«:er  taies.  except 
that  all  the  proportions  anMuueh  smaller.  This  f«)rm  «»f  lamp 
when  pniperly  mounted  makes  a  nnuith-lamp.  whieh  is  j^ne  of 
llie  most  imi>ortant  dental  adjunils. 
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21.  8.  S.  White  Lamp  for  the  Hea^-Kesit. — The  elec- 
tric lamp  makes  llie  ideal  light  for  the  dental  chair.  It  ie  an 
easy  matter  to  poiae  one  at  a  convenient  distance  and  position 
from  the  patient.  One  of  the  first  lamps  upon  the  market  for 
use  as  an  operating;  lamp  is  that  made  by  the  8.  R.  White 
Dental  Company,  and  ia  eliown  in  Fig.  1. 

r  Tliifl  lamp  is  to  be  attached  to  the  head-rest.     A  plate  is 

I  pennanently   fastened   underneath    the   same   and    the   lamp 

tletor  BoMd'Lavip- 

sUpfHirt  ia  quickly  Bprung  into  this  by  means  of  a  tilip-jriinL 
The  lamp  first  supplied  with  this  appliance  was  one  of  about 
4  candlepower,  which  was  used  in  series  with  a  larger  lamp  for 
resistance.  Since  that  time  the  lamp  manufacturers  have  bo 
improved  in  their  construction  that  an  8-candlepower  lamp  can 
he  made  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  the  reflecting  hood. 
The  latter  lamp  needs  do  extra  resistance. 

22.  Victor  Head-Lamp. — The  Victor  Electric  Company 
supplres  a  lamp,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  ia  to  be  worn  on  the 
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head.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  idea]  lamp.  It  casts  no 
shadow  and  the  operator  has,  at  all  times,  good  illumination  of 
the  field  in  operation. 

23.  Stereoptlcon  I^rop. — The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany supplies  a  50-candlepower  lamp  for  stereopticon  purposes, 
and  when  this  is  mounted  on  a  flexible  bracket  arm,  such  as 
may  be  had  at  any  electrical  supply 
house,  it  is  a  most  convenient  and 
efficient  fixture.  A  reflecting  shade 
can  easily  be  adjusted  to  the  lamp- 
socket,  which  may  be  turned  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  intensify  the  light 
and  at  the  same  time  shade  the 
patient's  eyes. 

24.  Illumination  of  the 
Houtb  — The  lamiis  just  referred 
I  to  are  for  use  as  general  operating 
tnps,  for  dark  days,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  are  best  operated  on 
commercial  currents.  The  miniature 
lamp  IB  to  he  used  within  the  mouth, 
and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  and  di[^;nosis,-  for  the 
detection  of  pulpless  teeth,  engoi^;e- 
mcnt  of  the  antrum,  and  of  cavnties,  especiaHy  those  lietween 
the  teeth  The  extent  of  maii>  abscesses  can  often  Ije  outlined 
by  this  means  The  mmiature  lamp  is  to  he  used  as  often  in 
the  daytime  as  upon  dirk  evenings,  and  may  he  operated  upon 
either  the  commercial  current,  with  the  proper  resistance,  or  by 
a  small  battery. 

25.  B.  B.  White  Mouth-Ljimp. — As  with  the  head-rest 
head-lamp,  the  S.  S.  White  Company  were  among  the  first  to 
introduce  a  lamp  for  the  mouth.  This,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  con- 
sists of  a  handle  with  the  lamp  and  reflecting  mirror  at  the  end. 
A  feature  of  this  lamp  is  the  convenient  device  tor  regulating  it 
A  small  rheostat  is  made  a  part  of  the  handle,  whereby  the 
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lamp  can  be  easily  and  quickly  adjustel  for  Uie  Rtrength  of  the 
current  liy  the  Bimple  eliding  of  the  ring  ecen  near  tlio  middle 
of  the  handle.  This  lamp  may  l)e  operated  liy  a  tew  dry  cells 
ur  ii[ion  the  commercial  current  in  Beries  vrith  a  32-  or  50Hjandle- 
power  lamp. 

The  Ritter  Dental  Manufacturing  Ci 
lamp,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
The  lamp  is  encased  in  an  alum- 
in)un  handle  and  shield,  making 
it  lifiht  and  clean.  This  lamp 
is  intended  to  Im  operated  by 
dry  cells,  which  are  encased  in 
the  wall  cabinet  to  the  left. 

2(J.  Vlotor  ^inith-Lanip. 
The  Victor  Electric  Company, 
also,  has  a  mouth-lamp  on  the 
market.  This  has  lieen  etjuipped 
fur  hotli  the  commercial  current 
and  for  hattcry  use.  Tho  lamp 
is  oncaaod  in  tlie  end  of  a  long 
tube,  so  construe ti;d  that  the 
current  cannot  reach  the  j>atient 
in  case  of  any  accidental  ground- 
ing of  the  wires.  When  it  is  to 
he  used  upon  the  conimercinl 
I'urreut,  a  lamp  is  used  for  resist- 
ance, as  shown  in  Fig.  0. 

27.  Switfh  for  Opera- 
ting Lanijj. — The  mouth-lamp 
not  being  an  evcrv-day  neces- 
sily,  the  makers  have  provided 

for  this  by  using  a  Vetter  current  taj)  base  upon  the  lamp, 
which  makes  a  complete  outfit  ready  for  use  when  screwed  in 
an  ordinary  lamp-soi-ket.  When  the  lamp  is  to  !«■  operated 
by  a  battery  it  is  supplied  with  u  fiwt-batton  by  which  tho 
lamp  can  Iw  operated  interinitlently,  a  convenient  feature  in 
many  instances..    It,  moreover,  saves  considerable  current,  an 
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ileiii  not   to    In;    uvi-rli»kp(l  wlie 


the  lamp  ia  fii>erat«?<l  by  a 
Imttory,  for  in  practice 
the  lamp  without »  ewiti'h 
is  liurned  na  much  out 
of  tlie  moutli  as  ii  is 
within  it. 

28.  Brow  11  I  ng 
Mouth-  Ijam  p.  —  Tin- 
Hnnvning  Manufaoturing 
Coiiipany  supplies  a 
iiioutii-laiiipto  Vk'  ujiera- 
tfil  by  ii  battery  gi>-iug 
from  4  1.1  10  volts,  TIip 
lamp  is  encl()8cii  in  an 
iilumiiium  shiijld,  and, 
inasmuch  as  this  lamp 
is  not  to  he  used  us  on  a 
uomnuTcial  cum-nt,  the 
melnl  shipld  will  not  «n- 

KUlrr  JlmOi-Lamp  md  (W.(i.tt-  dllDgUV  the  patient 

A  oautcry  niid  rootr 
driiT,   alao  ehown  in  .^ 
Kig.  8,  are  intrrchangt^-    :^  -* 
able  witli  the  mouth-        r 
kn.p. 

Ult.  (J  a  i-li  art 
Moutli-I^unip. — The 
Gnrtmrt  Pwitnl  Maim- 
lucturinR  Company 
manufncturt-H  a  nuat 
little  mouth-lamp,  the 
invention  ot  Mr.  K.  E. 
Werner,  which  is  to  be 
usi'd  interchangeably 
witli  their  caut«ry,  aa 
Blmwn  in  Fig.  9.  This  is  designed  to  be  operated  on  any 
cominircinl   uiirrfnl   ueetl   (or  lighting.     Tbf  connecting- cord, 


w  Moulli-l,amp  Jar 
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wliicli    conducts    the    ciiritnt    ui    (Ijo    lamp,   contains   a   fine 


* 


rietor  Lamp  OperaCni  by  SaUert. 

reaiatance    wire    that 

aits  in  a  twofold  miin- 

iipr:     White    it    con- 

rliiets   tlie  current,   it 

at  the  eame  time  gives 

thr   proper   resistance 

ti)     cut    the     current 

iliiwii    to   the    proper 

Btrength  for  the  lamp, 

thus   overcoming   thi.' 

nMessity  of  a  separate 

resi  srtun  ce  -h  k)ck . 

The  special  feature  of  encasing  a  suitable 

resistance  in  the  conduction- cord  itself  is 

'.     VI      novel,  and   a   most  satisfactory  method   of 

!  I   jL     introducing   the  necessary  resistance  ivhen 

9     operating   small    lamps    upon    commercial 

circuits. 

Firt.  s.  30.     Cnrrent-Btren^h    to    Operate 

Omumixv  Mauih-ijimp.   Lamps. — The  dentist  cjin  easily  make  his 
0W11  mouth-lamp  if  he  so  desires.     In  selecting  a  miniature 


'^ulh-lam, 
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hiiiip  from  a  nitalo^iie  for  the  purpose  of  making  one,  if  a 
l-ruhillt'powrr  lamp  is  dt'sircd  and  it  is  to  be  used  in 
hirirs  with  a  .W-ramllrpowtT  lamp  on  the  110-volt  current, 
tlirii  \\\r  iiumtli-lamp  Hhould  Ik-!  rated  to  consume  1  ampere, 
fnr  tlio  nasnii  that  thi'  lar^'t^  lamp,  which  is  used  for  resist- 
Miuv.  allowH  that  much  nirrcnt  to  flow,  and  the  additional 
Inu-ih  .>r  lilaiia'ut  hi  tlir  small  lamp  will  cause  no  appreciable 
(liininiitioii  i.f  riirrriit.  If  the  small  lamp  should  be  rated  to 
(•..nr^iimr  \  aiupnv  (^f  rurrt'iit,  then  a  16-candlepower  lamp  will 
y'wr  [\\r  piop«r  ri'siHtancr  on  the  110-volt  current.  If  the 
r.in:ill  hiinp  i.s  t«»  hr  usi-il  ot)  thr  55- volt  current,  then  the  reaist- 
jih.-f  lamp  ^h«mM  hr  i.nr  half  the  above  candlepower,  for  it 
,>li.Mil<l  Im-  huiuf  iu  miiul  that  as  tlu' voltage  of  lamps  of  rated 
ramlli  p.»\\ir  «l«rivasi's.  thr  ampiTaj^c  rises.  A  16-candlepower 
lamp.  I.»r  iii>iaih'r,  n'nuirrs  al)uut  \  ampere  at  110  volte,  or 
1    ampriT  at    i'»;'>   \olts. 

;M.      I'.h'iHrli*     HU\v<»lo     I-iimp    as     a     Moutli-Ijamp. 

Thr  rliTinr  liiiNilr  lamp  maki's  a  spliMulid  mouth-lanip  when 
pmpnlv  iiHMiiiti'il  in  a  hainlh'.  This  may  he  operated  by  the 
I';ill.iv  that  is  smM  »ith  it;  or  a  .'V^J-i-aiulU'power,  110-volt  lamp 
u:  iialh  !'i\i*«  ihr  pioptT  ivsistaiu't'  whrii  ust'd  on  the  110-volt 

riMi.ni.  A  l»lai  U  niMii  r  tiihr  >h»mM  havo  a  hood  vulcanized 
npiiii  inu-  Jiitl  ul'  it  at  an  anuU'  nf  ahoiit  l\{)'\  This  hotni 
r-lmnM  In-  lai^T  •inui.'h  to  riuliv^i'  »)IU'-iiaU'  tilt'  lamp.  If  the 
liMoil  l»r  liihMl  with  a  thin  lav«r  nl"  pla^l^r  nf  Paris,  it  will  both 
rrlhtt  thr  li^'ht  ami  M'r\i»  as  a  noii-ti)mhu'tor. 

;>-.  IN-rtrfi  liisiiiiitloii  i»r  Moiith-Kanip. — When  any 
month  lamp  is  to  Im*  nsrd  npon  a  rt)mmtM'('ial  ciirnMit,  the 
oprrator  shitnld  !>«•  assnrrd  as  to  thr  insulation  f>f  tlu*  lam]).  It 
shnnld  \»v  inraMil  in  a  vnlt-anitii  handle  in  which  no  metal 
parts  an'  r\poMMl,  for  it  is  an  rasy  mattrr  to  ohtain  a  ground 
throuj^h  the  watrr-pipts  or  >»as-pipi's,  fspfcially  wluTt;  a  ruspi- 
<l(»r  is  attaclh'd  to  the  rhair.  Thr  *lrntist  himself  can  often 
convey  a  painfnl  shock  to  the  patient  when  using  a  connncrcial 
iinrenl  without  himsi'lf  heing  aware  of  it,  except  hy  the 
])atient\s   hchaviur.     The  nmcous   membrane  of    thu   m(»uth 
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19  extremely  aenaitive  to  electric  currents,  and  by  reason  of  its 
moisture  is  always  ready  to  make  a  contact.  Where  a  fountain 
cuspidor  is  fastened  to  the  chair  a  ground  can  be  establishetl  if 
by  nothing  else  than  the  column  of  water  in  the  rubber  tube. 
When  operating  a  foot-switch  with  damp  shoes,  an  accidental 
grounding  will  be  sure  to  be  felt  by  the  patient.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  see  that  the  insulation  of  the  mouth-lamp,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  electrical  instruments  used  about  the  mouth,  is  of 
the  very  best.  As  a  matter  of  security  from  anj'  such  aoeidonts 
a  fiber  insulation  should  be  inserted  between  the  fountain  cus- 
pidor and  the  metal  work  of  the  chair. 


HEAT. 


rNTRODUCTION. 


33.  Value  of  Heat. — In  takingup  theauhjectof  electrical 
heat,  we  are  dealing  with  one  that  has  a  greater  variety  of 
applications  in  dentistry  than  any  other  electrical  phenomenon. 
We  are  also  entering  a  field  in  which,  if  we  consider  the 
imijortance  of  the  operations  performed,  and  the  value  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  part  that  it  plays  in  these  operations,  it  is 
unetgualed  in  any  art  or  science.  We  are  considering  an  agent 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  will  give  results  so  accurate  and  so  deli- 
cate as  to  meet  the  most  exacting  of  dental  retjuirements,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  agent  that  will  give  tlie  greatest  heat  that 
it  18  possible  for  man  to  obtain.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  when 
we  consider  that  a  wire  scarcely  larger  than  a  thread  can  convey 
to  the  operating  table  a  current  so  delicately  measured  out  as  to 
anesthetize  sensitive  dentin,  or  to  warm  a  tube  for  the  dessica- 
tion  of  dentin,  and  it  is  still  more  wonderful  when  we  consider 
that  along  this  same  wire  may  How  enough  current  to  melt 
platinum,  or  to  fuse  a  porcelain  plate. 

34.  In  considering  the  useful  applications  that  can  be 
made  of  electrical  heat  in  dentistry,  we  find  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  less  than  a  dozen,  and  two  of  these  applica- 
tions are  of  the  greatest  importance.  For  years  dentists  have 
been  using   impure   and   uncertain   heat   tor  annealing   gold 
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and  fi>r  fusing  porcelain,  Imt,  with  the  advent  of  commercial 
electricity,  an  agent  h  found  that,  it  would  eeem,  was  eepecially 
designed  for  these  two  procesacB,  While  the  other  dental  asea 
that  are  made  of  electrical  heat  are  not  of  the  high  importanca 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  the  matter  of  cleunlinees,  simplicity, 
and  accuracy  of  operation  are  properties  that  recommend  its 
adoption  in  dental  practice. 


36.  Ppoductlou  of  Electrical  Heat, — The  production 
of  heat  by  electricity  depends  on  two  factors — the  quantity  or 
the  ampere- strength  of  the  current  flowing,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  conducting  agent.  As  the  quantity  is  increased  the  heat- 
ing power  is  also  increased,  but  this  power  is  not  apparent 
until  the  current  meets  with  some  resistance.  The  unobstructed 
flow  of  any  quantity  of  the  fluid  does  not  produce  heat.  It  ia 
only  when  there  is  placed  in  the  circuit  a  poor  conductor  of 
electricity  that  we  have  this  manifestation.  All  metals  are 
comparatively  good  conductors  of  electricity,  yet  these  vary  in 
their  conducting  power.  Silver  stands  at  one  extreme  and 
bismuth  at  the  other.  Between  these  two  stand  all  the  common 
metals.  Copper  is  next  to  silver  in  conductive  property,  and  by 
reason  of  its  comparative  (.'heapness,  is  used  for  coDimercial 
wiring  for  electridty.  It  carries  the  current  with  but  httle  loss 
in  wasteful  resistance.  For  other  purposes,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cautery,  electric  gold  annealer,  and  oven,  the  wire  must 
possess  both  resistance  and  a  high  melting-point,  and  platinutn 
meets  theee  requirements  beet. 


36.  Resistance  of  Couductor. — The  second  factor  that 
enters  into  electrical  resistance  is  the  cross-section  of  the  con- 
ductor. With  a  given  length  of  wire  the  resistance  increases  aa 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  decreases.  That  is,  a  small  wire  has 
lees  carrying  capacity  than  a  large  one,  so  that  when  the  same 
amount  of  current  that  may  be  easily  conducted  by  a  large  wire 
is  forced  through  a  small  one,  the  condensation,  we  will  term 
it,  produces  heat.  We  therefore  see  that  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  electricity  at  a  given  pressure,  heat  is  produced  accord- 
ing to  tlic  resistance  of  the  conducting  agent. 
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THE    EliECTRIC    GOIiD   ANNEAIiER. 


AXNEALJNG. 

37.  Present  Method  of  Operation. — In  annealing  gold, 
as  this  daily  performance  is  erroneously  called,  it  is  customary 
to  [)ass  the  gold  through  an  alcohol  or  gas  flame,  until  it 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  red  heat.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  to  anneal  the  gold,  for  that  was  done  by  the  manu- 
facturer, but  to  drive  off  the  gases  that  are  condensed  upon  the 
surface,  or,  perhaps,  are  occluded  within  it,  the  principal  of 
which  is  ammonia.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  by 
the  dentist  picking  up  a  piece  of  gold  with  a  pair  of  tweezers 
and  passing  it  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  And  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice,  even  in  dental  clinics  by  dentists  of  high  reputa- 
tion, to  use  a  pair  of  foil  tweezers  whose  points  are  as  large  as 
the  pellet  itself.  They  grasp  the  gold  with  these  points,  covering 
at  least  one-third  of  the  pellet,  and  then  pass  it  back  and  forth 
through  the  flame  until  the  edges  begin  to  melt  and  fuse 
together.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  part 
between  the  tweezer  points  be  brought  to  the  proper  heat.  Or, 
if  the  free  edges  of  the  pellet  are  properly  annealed,  that  part 
between  the  tweezers  cannot  possibly  be.  Yet,  such  a  piece  of 
gold,  even  in  a  half-annealed  condition,  or  with  its  edges  a 
fused  mass,  will  be  cohesive  enough  to  adhere  for  the  time 
being.  Later  on,  however,  such  a  filling  will  flake  off,  and 
especially  if  any  strain  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
stronjijest  fillings  are  those  in  which  e^ch  layer  of  gold  is  fully 
annealed  without  at  the  same  time  fusing  the  edges  into  a 
thick  rim. 

38,  Objections  to  the  Flame  for  Annealing:   Gold. 

It  might  i)e  stated  without  error  that,  while  it  is  possible  to 
perfectly  anneal  a  pellet  over  a  flame,  by  taking  it  up  twice  in 
the  pliers,  having  turned  it  end  for  end,  that  is  not  the  prac- 
tice. The  nearest  approach  of  the  best  operators  to  this  is  by 
using  the  most  delicate  tweezers  obtainable,  and  holding  the 
pellet  of  gold  above  the  flame  at  such  a  height  that  the  heat  is 
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broadly  and  evenly  distributed,  and  until  it  is  brought  to  a 
dull-red  color  throughout  This  requires  time  and  the  utmost 
care.  It  is  said  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link,  and  so  it  is  with  a  gold  filling;  it  is  no  stronger  than  the 
most  defective  piece  of  annealed  gold  in  the  eontour.  A  single 
piece  of  carelessly  annealed  gold  will  be  fatal  to  a  contour,  even 
if  every  other  piece  has  been  perfectly  annealed. 

The  second  objection  to  the  flame  for  annealing  is  the  small 
area  of  the  heat  and  the  inequality  of  the  same.  Jf  each  piece 
is  to  be  properly  annealed,  the  greatest  care  must  be  givoi  to 
each  annealing.  This  requires  an  amount  of  time  that  is  no 
small  factor  in  the  operation. 

The  third  objection  to  the  flame  is  the  liability  to  contaminate 
the  gold  with  the  unconsumed  gases  or  the  by-products  of  com- 
bustion. If  the  gold  were  to  be  carelessly  introduced  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  flame,  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  vaporized  alcohol;  or  if  it  were  to  be  placed  in  the  upper 
part  it  would  be  coateil  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  prodacts  of 
combustion.  In  spite  of  these  two  faults  of  flame  annealing, 
the  gold  will,  however,  he  made  suflliciently  cohesive  to  answer 
all  pur])osc8  ko  far  as  the  building  up  of  the  filling  is  concerned. 
It  will  not  be,  however,  until  a  strain  is  brought  upon  the  gold 
that  the  defects  ])r(Kliiee(l  by  the  ini])uriti('S  of  the  flame  show 
themselves. 

Fillings  tliat  are  built  up  of  gas-(M)ntaniinated  gold  show  a 
tendrney  toward  disintegration  ihrougliout,  whilo  a  filling  made 
up  of  cleanly  annealed  gold,  ])ut  with  an  (urcasional  pi(?ce  over- or 
under-a«nc»akMl,  will  Hake  off  in  large  j)itres,  or  j)erhap8a  whole 
cont-our  will  come  off  in  one  ])i(?ce. 

•{$)•  Clauses  of  Iiisiinu*lont  Annealing. — It  is  true  that 
perfect  fdlings  have  been  ma<le  ever  since  the  dis<'ovcry  of  the 
cohesive  i)n>])erty  of  gold,  hut  these  have  been  mjide  only  by 
the  most  carefid  and  accurate  metluxls  of  annealing,  methods 
that  have  iKK'ome  a  habit  to  the  operator.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  failure  of  nearly  every  tilling  by  th<»  loss  r»f  the  contour,  or 
l>y  the  ilaking  from  a  plain  surface,  is  due  t<»  bad  annealing. 
Many  an  operator  lays  the  blame  for  tliese  tilings,  and  the 
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harshnesB,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  upon  the  ^old,  and  its 
manufacturer,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fault  was  all  his 
own.  He  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  melting  the  gold  upon 
one  edge,  and  not  annealing  it  at  the  other,  so  that  any  kind  of 
malleting,  however  thorough,  could  never  bring  these  pieces 
into  a  thoroughly  cohesive  contact  of  sufficient  strength  for 
ordinary  service. 

40,     Time   Required  for  Annealing?. — The  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  annealing  by  the  old  process  is  a  considerable 


Flo.  10. 
Ciuittr  Ekctric  Aniyaler. 


part  of  the  operation,  especially  if  the  amount  of  care  is  observed 
that  the  imi)ortance  of  this  ste^)  calls  for.  If  this  work  is  not 
done  by  an  assistant,  it  necessitates  changing  the  plugger  for 
pliers  and  i:)ack  again  for  each  piece  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  time 
consumed  in  the  annealing  proper. 

41,  I>e8crii>tioii  of  ISlectric  Auuealer. — In  order  to 
overcome  these  common  faults  of  the  flame  annealing  of  gold, 
the  electric  annealer  was  invented.  This  consists  of  a  tray  of 
vitrified  fire-clay  through  which  are  distributed  fine  wires  of 
platinum  by  which  the  tray  is  heated.  The  tray  is  mounted  in 
a  mahogany  frame,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  act  as  a  rest  upon 
which  to  steady  the  hand  while  taking  up  the  gold.  The  wire 
is  so  proportioned  as  to  take  up  the  full  pressure  of  the  current 
and  to  produce  heat  enough  to  develo])  the  highest  cohesiveness 
of  the  heaviest  foils,  if,  however,  less  heat  is  desired  for 
annealing  the  De  Trey  gold,  or  to  develo])  only  semi-cohesiveness 
for  cervical  portions  of  the  cavity;  or,  if  a  very  little  heat  is 
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desired  tor  softening  gutta-percha  upon  the  cover  that  accom- 
panies the  annealer,  an  enamel  rheostat,  such  as  is  used  for 
rtgulating  llie  dental  engine,  or  that  can  be  had  of  the  Ward- 
Leonard  Company,  of 
New  York,  will  reduce 
the  heat  to  any  desired 
degree. 

Tlie  rheostat  is  usually 

of  4- horHe|>ower  capacity, 

and  it  will  be  found  of 

service     for     r^ulating 

i^"-  "-  other  dental  instruments 

as  well. 

The  annealer  is  woinid  for  iiJi  voltaf^es  up  to  220,  and  can  be 

usod  on  either  the  diruct  or  al ten i;i ting  current.     In  a  general 

way  il  may  hu  stated  that  the  inKlrnnient  can  be  used  on  any 

current  used  for  incandescent  lighting. 

42.     AUvimtairoM  of  KU-ptrlt-   Annoaler. — The  advan- 

lages  of  the  eliTtric  gold  ainii'iijer  are  many  and  of  considerable 
value.  I'rohalily  thi'  nmsl  iniportant  featnre  is  the  purity  of 
the  heat.  TJiis  is  derived  from  a  plalimim  wire  that  is  electric- 
allv  healed,  I'littininii  itself  is  a  nol.lr  nirl;il,  it  is  not  oxi- 
.]i/eahvlheli..Ll,ui.diniilsi 


is  the  el 
trieiillv 


K-tiKle 


iL:itei 
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wire  in  electrical  heating,  even  in  an  enclosed  cavity,  will  not 
produce  an  even  heat  in  the  oven  cavity.  There  is  a  tendency 
of  the  heat  to  accumulate  in  the  center,  and  to  overcome  this 
defect  a  system  of  wiring  was  devised  whereby  a  perfectly  even 
heat  can  be  obtained  in  electrical  heating  surfaces  that  are  not 
true  spheres  in  shape.  This  system  is  used  in  both  the  annealer 
and  electrical  oven.  The  annealer  is  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
sent a  system  in  which  the  wires  are  arranged  in  a  geometric- 
ally decreasing  distance  apart  as  they  are  distant  from  the 
center  of  the  tray.  In  this  manner  the  wires  in  the  outer  edges 
of  the  tray  liberate  much  more  heat  than  in  the  center,  but  the 
circulation  of  the  heat  from  without,  inwards,  compensates  for 
the  lesser  radiation  of  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  tray.  The 
result  of  this  method  of  wiring  is  a  perfectly  even  heat  on  all 
parts  of  the  tray,  so  that  no  matter  where  the  gold  is  placed  on 
the  tray  it  will  receive  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

44,  Thoroufifh  Annealing:  of  the  Gold. — The  third 
feature  is  the  thorough  annealing  throughout  the  pellet.  It 
is  customary  in  using  the  electric  annealer  to  prepare  the  gold 
upon  the  tray  before  adjusting  the  rubber,  and  about  2  minutes 
before  the  gold  will  be  required  the  current  is  turned  on. 
The  heat  quickly  rises  and  the  pellet  at  the  same  time  is  heating 
up  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  to  be  used,  it  has  the  same  temper- 
ature throughout,  and  the  gases  have  had  time  to  escape.  After 
this  the  gold  remains  the  same  for  hours;  in  fact,  as  long  as 
the  current  is  flowing  in  the  annealer. 

45,  Temperature  Required. — The  annealer  is  so  care- 
fully wired  for  the  respective  current  for  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  heat  rises  only  a  little  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
highest  cohesiveness  is  developed,  or  about  400°  F.  When 
gold  is  annealed  over  a  lamp  it  is  frequently  customary  to  bring 
it  to  a  cherry-red.  This  is  not  necessary  for  the  part  of  gold 
that  assumes  that  color,  but  for  the  part  between  the  tweezer 
points.  The  cohesive  property  of  ordinary  gold-foil  shows 
itself  at  about  250°  F. ,  and  this  cohesiveness  is  increased  from 
that  point  up  to  about  375°  F.,  after  which  nothing  is  gained. 
This  heat  is  not  high  enough  to  become  visible,  and  many 
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dentists  upon  observing  it,  would  he  of  the  impression  that  the 
gold  could  not  he  thoroughly  annealed,  hut  clinical  use  of  it 
shows-  it  to  he  most  highly  cohesive.  Moreover,  the  heat  not 
being  excessive,  the  gold  may  he  subject  to  it  for  hours  at  a  time, 
and  not  be  injured  in  the  least  thereby.  For  this  reason  no 
special  care  need  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  just  enough 
gold  for  a  particular  cavity,  as  any  remaining  gold  can  be  cov- 
ered up  and  used  equally  well  for  the  next  filling. 

46.  Economy  of  Time  and  Expense. — The  last  feature 
to  deserve  attention  is  the  economy  of  time  and  expense  in 
operating  it.  The  surface  of  the  tray  is  of  hard- baked  fire-clay, 
which  is  naturally  rough,  and  as  a  further  aid  the  surface  is 
ribbed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  gold 
jarring  together,  and  also  to  aid  in  picking  them  up.  The 
operator  in  a  short  time  acquires  the  practice  of  picking  the  gold 
from  the  tray  with  the  same  plugger  point  that  he  is  using. 
This  can  be  so  dexterously  done  that  the  temper  of  even  the 
smallest  point  will  not  be  injured  thereby.  This  saves  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  method  of  picking  up 
the  gold  with  tweezers  and  exchanging  instruments  both  ways 
in  so  doing.  Moreover,  the  time  consumed  in  passing  through 
the  flame  is  entirely  done  away  with.  The  expense  of  opera- 
ting the  electric  annealer  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  an  alco- 
hol-lamp, so  that  also  in  the  point  of  economy  in  operation,  the 
electric  annealer  has  the  advantage. 


THE  ET.KCTRIC  OVEN. 

47.  Electric  Oven  for  Fusing:  Porcelain, — Perhaps  of 
all  the  applications  of  electric  energy  in  dental  practice,  no  one 
is  so  important  as  that  of  fusing  porcelain.  It  solves  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  attended  porcelain  work  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  invention  of  the  electric  oven  marks  the  beginning 
of  modern  i)orcelain  work  in  dentistry,  and  it  was  immediately 
adopted  by  the  profession  for  reasons  that  are  obvious.  There 
was  not,  up  to  that  time,  an  absolutely  certain  method  of  fusing 
porcelain.  With  the  api)lianccs  then  in  use  it  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  guesswork,  and  even  the  most  skilled  always 
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worked  with  more  or  less  misgivings,  which  gradually  changed 
into  a  state  of  continual  anxiety,  as  the  case  neared  completion. 
The  electric  oven  was  invented  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Custer  in  1894. 

48.  Superiority  of  Electrlcally-Ifeated  Oven. — Gas 

and  oil  furnaces  had  been  devised  for  porcelain  work,  but  while 
they  were  more  easily  operated  and  consumed  less  space  and 
fuel,  they  never  produced  the  clearness  of  results  that  character- 
ized a  piece  properly  baked  in  an  anthracite-coal  oven,  so  that 
the  prosthetic  dentist  was  ready  to  accept  the  new  invention 
with  some  enthusiasm. 

The  electric  oven  made  tlie  fusing  of  porcelain  such  a  simple 
process  that  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  work,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  and  beginning  of  modern 
porcelain  art.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  electric 
oven,  porcelain  work,  and  especially  the  construction  of  full 
cases,  was  carried  on  ]>y  a  few  that  were  specialists  in  that  line. 
The  many  diilicuUies  and  uncertainties  attending  the  heat 
made  porcelain  work  a  formidable  method  of  practice.  The 
first  ovens  were  large  and  dirty  affairs.  This  was  true  to  such 
an  extent  tbat  the  oven  was  usually  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house  or  in  an  out-building.  These  ovens  were  frcijuently  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  bookcase,  so  that  the  space  occupied  was  no 
small  consideration. 

49.  Objections  to  the  Old-Style  Oven. — The  princi- 
pal objection  to  this  style  of  oven  was  the  time  consumed  in 
obtaining  a  heat  into  which  it  was  suital)le  to  introduce  the 
porcelain.  Since  porcelain  is  easily  affected  by  gases 
of  any  kind,  which  would  find  their  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  nmfHe,  it  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  an 
oven  to  completely  burn  them  off  before  introducing  it.  For 
this  reason,  tlie  fire  must  burn  for  some  hours  before  it  is  safe 
to  begin  the  fusing  of  porcelain.  In  the  meantime  the  apart- 
ment itself  is  i)ecoming  so  uncomfortably  warm  that  the  dentist 
finds  himself  in  no  condition  to  see  patients,  nor  is  it  allowable 
for  him  to  do  so  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  must 
shut  himself  up  with  the  oven  until  his  case  is  finally  finished, 
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the  inconvenience  of   which  is  recognized  only  by  the  older 
practitioners. 

In  baking  a  piece  of  continuous  gum  in  one  of  these,  there 
were  always  so  many  uncertainties  that  the  dentist  was  uneasy 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  muffle  in  which  the  cases 
are  baked  would  sometimes  break  and  ruin  the  whole  pieca 
The  occasional  gassing  of  a  piece,  the  movement  of  the  teeth  by 
the  jar  of  introducing  or  removing  a  case  when  putting  it  into 
the  annealing  ovc^i,  as  must  be  done  when  using  these  ovens, 
were  but  minor  troubles  attending  these  old  forms. 

50.  Observin/u:  Fusing  Process  by  Old  Method. — The 

difficulty  of  observing  the  fusing  process  was  always  present, 
and  yet  the  experienced  dentist  did  this  wonderfully  well.  He 
was  contending  with  a  large  volume  of  heat  and  his  piece  being 
heated  to  the  same  degree,  made  its  observation  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. It  was  even  hard  to  make  out  the  piece,  much  less  tell  the 
exact  state  of  fusion.  Experience,  however,  taught  him  to 
gage  the  general  beat  with  the  eye,  which  was  generally  well 
done,  considering  the  difficulties.  The  artful  one,  however,  in 
some  cases  would  introduce  a  cold  iron  rod  over  the  plates, 
which  would  east  a  shadow  thereon  and  aid  in  telling  the 
(le«:rer  of  fusion  in  tliat  wav. 

51.  lU'^iilatlon  of  'riMnj>i»rjitiir(»  in  Coal  Ovens. — A 

case  fu>ed  in  this  form  i»f  oven  must  l»c  ^^^\^lv  introduced.  It 
is  in  this  \va\-  that  its  heat  is  ^raduallv  raix'd.  The  dentist 
here  dt^ils  with  a  fixed  heat.  an<l  liis  only  method  of  increasing 
or  dcereasinf,'  the  heat  of  his  plate  is  to  sl«)\vly  introduce  it  into 
the  oven,  and  whm  th(M'ase  is  fused  he  must  carefuUv  remove 

ft 

the  .^ame  to  an  annealing  mullle,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  How  dilTerent  is  the  electric  oven,  where  a  touch  of 
the  button  does  it  all. 

5t2.      liK-ei-talntli's  of  Coal,  (ias,  and    Oil    I'lirnaces. 

N(>t  only  is  the  fusing  of  a  continuous  ^uni  case  in  a  coal  oven 
fraught  with  (Ufficulties  and  micertainties,  l)Ut  the  whole  proc- 
ess is  one  that  keeps  the  dentist  in  a  state  of  anxietv  from 
l)eginning  to  end. 
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The  gas  and  oil  furnaces  that  were  put  upon  the  market  out 
of  the  demand  for  a  simpler  and  cleaner  method  for  fusing  por- 
celain, and  while  they  were  smaller,  cleaner,  and  perhaps  more 
economical  in  their  operation,  did  not  meet  the  most  exact 
requirements  of  the  continuous  gum  worker,  in  that  they  did 
not  produce  a  perfectly  clean  and  pure  heat;  moreover,  by  a 
contrary  nature  of  things,  those  that  did  produce  a  reliably 
clean  heat  did  not  give  one  high  enough  for  fusing  the  higher 
fusing  porcelains. 

53.  Construction  of  Electrical  Oven. — The  form  of 
the  oven  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  muffle-shaped  ovens. 
This  was  for  the  reason  that  we  were  no  longer  dealing  with 
heat  derived  from  a  flame  or  a  bed  of  coals  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  baking  was  always  done.  In  the  construction  of  the 
electric  oven,  the  heat  is  generated  in  the  walls  of  the  muffle, 
and  the  walls  are  given  a  shape  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the 
piece  treated,  for  the  important  purpose  of  producing  an  even 
heat  for  the  case,  and  for  economy.  This  was  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  other  ovens,  and  it  took  some  time  before  it  was  fully 
comprehended  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  met 
with  in  the  new  methods  of  heating.  In  the  old  method  for 
full  cases  it  was  customary  to  manipulate  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heat,  whereas,  in  the  new  it  is  the  method  to  manip- 
ulate the  heat,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  the  case  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  For  this  reason  the  oyen  may  be  made 
of  a  form  and  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  case.  For 
electrical  considerations,  it  is  divided  into  two  halves,  the 
wiring  of  each  of  which,  in  the  full-case  size,  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  other.  In  the  crown  and  bridge  size,  the  line  of 
division,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  placed  flush  with  the 
bottom  so  as  to  present  a  plain  surface  which  facilitates  the 
placing  of  the  most  delicately  constructed  crown  or  bridge.  In 
this  the  wiring  of  the  top  of  the  upper  half  is  a  duplicate  of 
the  floor,  and  the  wiring  of  the  side  walls  is  perpendicularly 
arranged. 

54,  Manipulation  of  Klectrical  Oven. — It  was  difficult 
for  the  older  practitioners  to  fully  realize  that  in  the  baking  of 
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a  piece  in  uii  electric  oven,  it  was  so  ainiplfi  a  process  as  placing 
the  piece  in  the  oven,  turning  on  the  current  until  it  was  fused, 
and  leaving  the  piece  in  the  oven  to  cool  and  temper.  They 
held  the  belief  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  niuflle  to  cool. 
To  meet  this  idea  some  of  the  ovena  are  cut  down  in  front  so 
aa  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  piece.  The  heat  goes  down 
so  quickly  after  turning  oft  the  current  that  there  ia  no  danger 


of  oviTfii.sing  :i]id  no  ncceJ-isily  for  ruinoving  the  case.  More- 
over, thr  cUiitJi  is  made  th:it  the  oven  itself  U  the  beet  unhealing 
oven  that  can  lie  had,  and  that  a  jiiece  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  oven  until  cool  will  he  of  much  finer  temper 
than  line  that  lias  heeu  removed  ti>  an  annealing  oven.  For 
ihia  reason  the  oven   recommended   for  the  most  BatiBfactory 
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results  is  the  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  Its  wiring  is  simple, 
and  the  front  and  rear  openings  are  in  the  best  possible 
positions  for  observing  the  case.  The  outer  casing  is  of  iron, 
which  has  inwardly  projecting  lugs  for  holding  the  clay  lining. 
The  heating  cavity  is  large  enough  to  comfortably  contain  a  set 
of  teeth.  The  walls  of  this  are  of  non- vitrifying  fire-clay, 
about  f  inch  in  thickness  around  the  sides  and  top.  The 
bottom  is  somewhat  thicker  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  inner 
surface  of  the  clay  walls  are  imbedded  the  wires  that  are 
electrically  heated  and  that  are  the  essential  part  of  the  oven. 
It  is  to  these  features  that  we  shall  give  especial  attention. 

55.  Temperature  of  Oven. — The  first  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  the  melting-point  of  the  heat-giving  wire  is  but 
little  higher  than  the  porcelain  that  is  to  be  fused,  and  yet  it 
is  within  this  narrow  margin  that  we  are  working.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  conditions  that  will 
tend  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  rapid  effect  of  the  heating 
agent  upon  the  object  treated.  In  other  words,  the  closer  we 
can  bring  the  porcelain  to  unobstructed  heat-radiating  wires, 
the  less  heat  will  be  required  of  the  wires,  and  the  margin 
between  that  and  their  fusing-point  will  be  greatest,  and  in 
proportion  as  we  remove  the  object  from  the -source  of  heat,  or 
introduce  an  obstructing  partition  must  the  heat  of  the  wires 
be  raised.  It  is  the  taking  advantage  of  all  the  conditions  that 
favor  the  effective  application  and  conservation  of  the  heat,  and 
the  carrying  out~  of  the  wiring  in  its  finest  details,  that  makes 
the  electric  oven  a  practical  instrument. 

56.  Exposed  Wires. — In  the  electric  oven,  the  wires  are 
laid  in  the  surface  itself,  the  aim  being  to  invest  them  only 
deep  enough  to  support  them  while  so  highly  heated.  In 
putting  the  first  ovens  upon  the  market,  it  was  necessary  to 
cover  the  wires  with  a  thin  layer  of  clay  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  them  from  metals  and  other  substances  that  the 
experimenting  dentist  would  introduce.  But  later  on,  as  the 
dentists  learned  the  peculiarities  of  the  electric  oven,  they  were 
sent  out  with  the  wires  fully  exposed.  In  so  doing,  an 
important  point  is  obtained,  for  the  introduction  of  anything 
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between  the  wire  and  the  porcelain  necessitates  a  higher  heat 
of  the  wire  than  would  be  necessary  were  nothing  intervening. 
The  wire  is  imbedded  just  dctep  enough  in  the  clay  to  be  caught. 
It  matters  little  how  much  they  may  become  exposed  by  use, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  buckle  to  the  extent  of  touching  neigh- 
boring wires,  no  harm  will  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the 
more  the  wires  free  themselves  from  the  clay  the  more  efficient 
the  oven  will  become,  and  the  less  will  be  the  strain  of  heat 
upon  them.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  introduction  of  an 
intervening  wall  or  the  winding  of  the  wire  around  the  outside 
of  a  muffle  of  clay  with  the  intention  of  fusing  a  piece  within, 
will  require  the  wire  to  be  heated  to  a  much  higher  degree,  to 
produce  an  equal  result  within. 

57.  Distance  of  Wires  trom  Porcelain. — ^The  second 
feature  is  that  the  heating  wires  of  this  oven  are  the  shortest 
practical  distance  from  the  piece  to  be  fused.  The  farther  the 
wires  are  placed  from  the  porcelain  the  higher  must  be  the  heat 
of  the  wires  to  produce  the  same  result  When  a  wall  is  intro- 
duced between  the  two,  the  obstruction  not  only  causes  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction,  but  it  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  wires 
from  the  piece  just  the  thickness  of  the  wall  farther  than  they 
would  otherwise  he.  Hence,  an  oven  with  a  wall  of  clay  between 
the  wire  and  the  porcelain  demands  an  additional  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two,  for  the  reason  that  the  fusing- 
point  of  the  porcelain  always  rouiaining  the  same,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  heat  of  the  wire  should  rise  still  nearer  its  melting- 
point  to  compensate  for  the  non-conduction  of  the  partition,  and 
over  and  above  this,  the  additional  resistance  by  the  partition 
itself.  So  it  will  Ix*  seen  that  a  wall  does  two  things:  it  inter- 
poses a  non-conductor,  and  it  removes  the  source  of  heat  from 
the  object  treated. 

58.  Advanta^BreouR  Wirlnpr  of  the  Oven. — The  third, 
and  most  important  feature  of  the  electric  oven  is  the  complete 
covering  of  all  the  walls  with  heat- radiating  wires.  Since  the 
heat  of  the  oven  comes  from  the  wires,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  wires  there  are  for  radiating  the  heat,  the  less  will  be 
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required  of  the  individual  wire.  For  this  reason,  the  wires  are 
not  only  arranged  as  closely  together  as  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
thera,  but  all  the  walls  are  completely  covered  and  are  heat- 
producing  surfaces.  If,  for  instance,  a  cavity  were  to  be  raised 
to  a  certain  heat,  two  wires  might  do  this  very  easily,  but  one 
wire  doing  it  must  be  much  hotter  than  cither  of  the  two.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  electric  oven.  If  one  of  the  side  walls  were 
blank,  or  if,  as  in  some  ovens  in  which  both  ends  are  not  heat- 
producing  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  for  those  walls  that  do  pro- 
duce heat  to  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  would  be 
otherwise  required,  in  order  to  make  up  for  those  walls  that  do 
not  radiate  heat.  This  means  an  overheating  of  the  wires  and 
an  early  failure  of  the  ovens  from  crystallization,  which  appears 
to  take  place  in  overheated  wires.  While  the  covering  of  all  the 
walls  with  wires  is  a  most  essential  point  for  the  longevity  of 
the  wiring,  it  is  also  important,  in  fact,  necessary,  for  producing 
an  even  fuse  in  a  full  set  of  continuous  gum.  A  muffle-shaped 
oven,  with  only  the  side  walls  heat- producing  surfaces,  and  the 
ends  blank  surfaces,  cannot  produce  an  even  fuse  of  a  full  set  of 
continuous  gum  unless  it  is  very  large.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
large  enough  in  diameter  and  long  enough  to  take  in  at  least 
three  sets  of  teeth  to  insure  perfectly  even  fusing  of  one  full  set 
of  teeth,  when  placed  in  the  middle.  This  is  not  as  they  are 
found  on  the  market.  There  is  scarcely  more  room  than  is 
necessary  to  close  the  door.  A  case  can  ])e  fused  in  these  ovens 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bring  the  case  to  a  very 
high  fuse  on  the  sides  to  insure  sufficient  fusing  of  the  ends. 
This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  a  half-fused  case,  but  when  the  heat 
is  carried  higher  until  all  parts  are  fused,  it  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  detect  by  the  eye  over- fused  from  properly  fused. 
Only  the  test  of  usage  tells  an  unevenly  fused  plate. 

59.  Even  Heat. — The  fourth  feature  of  this  oven,  which 
we  may  say  is  also  important,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
wiring,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  wires  to  produce  an  even  heat. 
In  practice  it  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  tendency  of  the 
heat  to  accumulate  in  the  center.  It  was  found  that  in  all 
cavities  not  purely  spherical  in  shape,  if  wound  with  wires  the 
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same  distance  apart,  the  long  diametens  would  not  become  as 
hot  as  the  short  diameters.  In  order  to  remedy  this  and  to  pro- 
duce an  even  heat,  beginning  at  the  points  most  distant  from 
the  center,  they  were  wound  as  closely  together  as  they  could  be 
arranged  without  touching  laterally,  and  as  the  center  was 
approached  the  distance  between  them  was  increased.  The 
exact  distance  was  only  arrived  at  experimentally,  and  it  was 
finally  found  that  there  would  be  required  al)out  three  times  the 
amount  of  wire  in  a  given  area  in  the  most  distant  point  of  a 
Custer  oven,  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  center.  The  effect 
of  winding  any  oven  with  wires  ecjually  disUmt  on  all  the  heat- 
producing  surface  is  obvious.  It  means  two  things:  first,  the 
wires  in  the  center  become  overheated  by  the  accumulation  of 
heat;  and,  second,  the  ])orcelain  is  unevenly  fused. 

60.  Temperatures  at  Ends  of  Wires.— The  fifth 
detail  was  an  improvement  in  the  wiring,  arrived  at,  only  after 
the  study  of  the  working  of  many  ovens.  It  was  not  generally 
known,  if  known  at  all,  tliat  the  negative  end  of  a  wire,  when 
heated  by  a  constant  current,  becomes  about  one-fifth  hotter 
than  the  positive  end.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  phi^nomenon.  The  uiUMjual  heating  doe« 
not  become  a])|)arentin  a  wire  heated  in  the  air,  Imt  it  is  present 
in  the  electric  oven,  an<l  aeeoimts  for  thr  trouble  that  arose  at 
the  nepitive  end.  It  was  found  that  the  l>urn-out  always 
occurrecl  at  this  end  of  the  wire  Ix'cause  of  its  over-heating. 
This  trouble  was  (luieklv  overcome  hv  usiiiL'  a  win-  that  was  a 
gradual  ta])er  from  one  end  to  the  utlier  with  the  lar.L'er  end  at 
the  ne^^ative.  In  making'  tin*  negative  end  (Uie-lifth  larpT  in 
cross-seetion  than  the  positive  end,  thr  wire  will  he  heate<l  the 
same  throUL^hout,  and  such  an  oven  will  not  burn  out  when 
|)ro|K'rly  usee).  It  is  obvious  that  whilr  this  method  of  wiring' 
is  an  essential  jioint  whm  tin'  ovrn  is  usrd  on  a  constant  cur- 
rent, the  <oii(Iitions  will  Ix-  just  thr  rcvcrs«'  if  thr  curn-nt 
shouM  !'»■  (onneclcd  in  thr  wroni^  manner,  with  the  nrLMtive  to 
the  jM)sitivr. 

(>  1  .  Ivi'ephiK  WiiH's  in  Place. — Thr  f«>nL'(nn,L'  arc  the 
rssriiiial   |.oint-   in    ihr   clrctric  (►ven.      Thry  are  thr  <ni«>.  thr 
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observation  of  which  makes  it  a  possible  and  practical  instru- 
ment for  fusing  porcelain.  In  addition  to  these  features  there 
are  two  others  of  which  it  will  be  well  to  speak;  one  boin^  the 
detail  of  the  wiring,  whereby  they  are  kept  in  place,  and  the 
other  some  means  to  facilitate  the  observing  of 
the  case  while  it  is  fusing. 

While  platinum  and  the  fire-clay  expand  and 
contract  much  alike,  there  is  still  a  little  differ- 
ence.    To  meet  this  the  wire«  are  arranged   so  p,o  ,3 
as  to  form  a  continual  curve  from  })eginning  to         section  oj 
end,  a  section  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  winng. 

Placed  in  this  manner,  movement  takes  place  in  very  small 
segments  of  an  arc,  and  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  wires  to 
break  from  their  investment. 

62.  Observing:  the  Fusing:  of  Porcelain. — The  other 
feature  is  the  use  of  two  small  openings  for  observing  the  fusing 
of  the  porcelain.  The  heat  of  the  electric  oven  is  so  intense 
and  the  light  is  so  ])right  and  even,  that  it  is  difficult  to  clearly 
make  out  the  fusing  of  the  porcelain.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, two  openings  are  made,  a  small  one  in  the  top  for  the 
admission  of  a  my  of  different  colored  light  from  without,  and 
a  larger  one  in  front  for  observation.  The  rays  of  light  enter- 
ing at  the  upper  opening  are  reflected  by  the  plate  through  the 
front  opening.  This  brings  out  the  process  so  clearly  that  even 
the  inexperienced  can  see  and  understand  tlie  fusing  as  it  pro- 
gresses. While  it  was  originally  intended  to  use  sunlight 
through  the  small  opening,  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  light 
from  this  source  at  all  times  led  to  the  invention  of  an  arc- 
light  for  this  purpose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

When  the  porcelain  has  about  reached  the  fusing-point  and 
the  lever  ip  on  the  last  button  of  the  rheostat,  the  operator 
strikes  a  small  electric  arc  in  front  of  the  upper  small  opening, 
which  shines  down  in  the  cavity  upon  the  plate.  The  observer 
from  the  front  can  now  see  with  as  much  distinctness  as  if  the 
oven  were  open,  and  can  easily  tell  just  how  far  the  fusing  has 
progressed.  This  feature  alone  is  a  most  pleasing  one,  for 
while  the  dentist  can  time  his  oven   much    as  he   would   a 
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vulcanizer,  he  canni)!  be  cerlnin  of  getting  precisely  the  same 
fuse  every  time.  The  use  of  the  arc-light  niakee  him  independ- 
ent of  any  mechanical  appliance  and  gives  him  an  opportunity 
for  motlitying  the  fusing  to  suit  his  most  critical  taste. 

*>3.  Purity  of  Ilpat. — Tli*"  advantages  ot  the  electrio 
oven  are  niiiny.  It  is  the  ideal  metljod  of  fusing  jtorcelnin, 
The  heat  being  derived  from  an   electrically  heated  platinum 
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This,  fortunately,  is  Bomewbnt  bi^her  than  any  legitimute  use 
for  which  porcelain  fusing  calls,  and,  ns  a  matter  uF  fuct,  the 
electric  oven  imiler  intelhgent  management  will  give  a  greater 
licat  than  any  other  incandescent  oven  in  use.  The  torith- 
carving  bodies,  which  have  the  highest  requirements  for  heat 
in  dentistry,  can  be  fused  in  the  electric  oven,  the  only  require- 
ment being  that  the  piece  be  watthed  and  the  current  turned 
off  when  the  pieces  are  fused. 


G5.  Necessity  of  r  Rheostat. — The  ease  with  which  the 
electric  oven  can  lie  controlled  by  means  of  the  rheostat  puts  it 
under  the  ahenlute  control  of  the  operator.  Some  manii- 
facturera,  as  a  selling  dr>dge,  advertise  that  a  rheostat  is  not 
needed  with  their  oven.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  rheostat 
with  any  oven  for  that  matter.  It  is  not  essential  lii  the  oven, 
hilt  it  is  n  convenience  that  a  wise  dentist  will  not  be  without, 
and  especially  when  (using  a  full  case.  Tlje  rheostat,  like  a 
gas-valve,  is  the  means  by  which  the  heat  is  raiseil  or  lowered 
to  suit  the  operator.  When  a  piece  is  fused  in  an  oven  without 
a  rheostat,  the  heat  rises  at  a  rate  that  lie  cannot  control  in 
any  way. 

The  practical  method  of  fusing  porcelain  pieces,  as  it  is 
generally  performed,  is  to  give  it  a  length  of  time  somewhat 
pro|Kirtionate  to  the  size  of  the  piece.  A  single  crown  can  he 
fns<-d  in  12  minutes  from  the  cold  oven,  hut  a  full  case  should 
not  be  fused  in  less  than  30  minutes,  beginning  with  a  cold 
oven.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by  the  use  of  a  rheostat. 
The  fact  that  most  operators  who  buy  a  cheap  oven  afterwards 
buy  a  rheostat,  is  evidence  that  the  rheostat  is  a  valuable 
adjunct.  When  the  rheostat  is  used  the  dentist  has  absolute 
control  of  his  oven,  and  the  amount  of  time  that  it  saves  will 
pay  for  the  investment  in  a  short  time.  Moreover  he  can  do 
with  it  something  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other 
way.  He  can  slowly  approach  the  fusing  heat  and  then  throw 
on  the  full  heat  with  a  suddenness  that  brings  out  the  color  of 
the  gum  in  its  most  brilliant  hue. 

Tlie  life  of  many  pieces  of  porcelain  is  destroyed  by  keeping 
them  too  long  near  the  fusing-point.     M'hun  the  rheostat  is  not 
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used  there  is  a  long  drawn  out  heating  below  the  fusing-point, 
during  which  time  the  color  of  the  pink  gum  fades.  If  this 
stage  can  be  (juickly  passed  over,  as  it  can  be  by  the  use  of  the 
rheostat,  the  life  of  the  gum  will  be  preserved. 

66.  Size  of  Electric  Oven. — The  size  of  the  electric 
oven  is  smaller  than  any  other.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  an 
ordinary  dental  flask,  and  for  that  reason  can  be  used  in  the 
operating-room  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory.  It  recjuires  no 
connection  of  rubber  tubes,  bellows,  and  the  like,  but  in  their 
stead  a  flexible  cord  and  plug  to  be  screwed  in  tlie  nearest 
electrical  bracket. 

67.  Cleanliness  of  Oven. — The  cleanliness  of  the  oven 
makes  it  in  keeping  with  the  other  appointments  of  the  dental 
office.  More  and  more  the  operative  dentist  finds  use  for 
porcelain  operations,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  oven  allows  of 

'  its  being  used  in  the  operating-room.  It  is  without  gas,  noise, 
odor,  or  dirt,  features  that  should  be  preserved  in  the  dental 
office  as  far  as  possible.  The  electric  oven,  in  these  respects, 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  fitness  of  electricity  in  dental  prac- 
tice. It  comes  in  through  the  conductors  (|uietly  and  subtly; 
a  horsepower  of  current  may  be  in  ()j)erati()n  and  we  are 
unaware  of  its  presence  except  for  tlie  visible  exliihition  of  heat. 

GS.  Kxpense  of  Klectrical  Heat. — Kleetrical  lieat,  all 
things  considered,  costs  no  more  than,  if  as  niucli  as,  tlie  other 
processes  of  fusin;r  porcelain.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is  the 
econoniv  of  heat.  In  the  electric  oven  there  is  the  most 
c()nij)lete  utilization  of  llie  lieat.  hut  tlie  smallest  pnrt  being 
lost  hv  radiation;  whereas  in  the  older  forms  of  ovens  onlv 
the  smallest  part  was  utilized  in  fusing;  the  porcelain.  To 
fuse  a  set  of  teeth  takes  an  amount  of  fuel  in  the  coke  ovens 
sulhcient  to  lieat  a  house  of  ordinarv  size  a  whole  dav,  whereas 
the  electric  oven  will  not  heat  in  the  same  way  the  tenth  part 
of  a  room  for  half  that  time.  While  electric  heat  is  much 
more  expensive  than  that  derived  <lirectly  from  coal,  the  com- 
])aratively  small  amount  of  electricity  consumed  in  the  fusing 
of  a  set  of  teeth  makes  it  verv  economical. 
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69.  Hantinilatioii  of  Rheostat.  —  The  electric  oven, 
finally,  saves  considerable  time.  In  fusing  a  set  of  toelh  the 
rheostat  is  put  uiM)n  the  first  butldii,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  case  ia  thoroughly  dried  out.  The  dentist 
may  be  making  a  gold  filling  in  the  meantime.  When  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  case  is  dry,  he  can  throw  the  lever  over  two 
or  tljree  buttons  at  a  time,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
previous  inter\al.  This  is  repeated  at  his  conveni- 
ence until  the  third  from  the  last  bullon  is  reached, 
upon  which  he  will  allow  the  lever  to  stand  until 
he  can  give  the  case  his  undivided  attention  (or  3 
or  4  minutes.  When  he  is  ready  he  will  turn  the 
current  on  full  at  once,  and,  the  oven  and  -case  being 
thoroughly  heated,  the  case  quickly  drops  into  a  fuse 
and  the  ojwratlon  ia  finished;  the  whole  process  nf 
fusing  a  full  cose  occujiies  hut  a  few  minutes  of  his 
time.  And  yet  he  is  present  at  the  critical  period  of 
the   fusing   process. 


70.    Thermonu-     ^ 
ter    for    Electric       \ 
Ovon.— While    it   ia       "•''■  ■ 
]Kissible    to     use    an 

ordinary  alarm-clock  for  timing  ;iii<l  t-hul- 
ting  off  the  oven,  still  in  many  ulficee 
the  voltage  varies  bo  much  either  hy  the 
time  of  day  or  by  the  intermittent  use  of 
it  ill  large  quantities  in  buildings  operating 
elevators  tht^rehy,  that  this  ia  not  ti  reliable 
thing  to  do.     However,  in  those  offices  in 


: 


wliich,  hy  trial,  the  current  has  been  found 

to  be  without  much  variation,  timing  the  case  will  be  entirely 

feasible,  and  reliable  results  will  be  had. 

A  metliod  devised  by  Dr,  J.  R.  Callahan  for  use  with  tlie 
oven,  deserves  notice.  Doctor  Callahan  uses  a  high-reading 
thermometer,  placing  the  bulb  of  the  saine  in  a  clay  stopper 
molded  to  fit  the  upper  opening.  Tiiis  very  accurately 
measures   the    heat   of   the  oven,  especially   if   the  fusing  is 
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always  started  from  a  cold  oven.  If,  however,  the  oven  is 
hot  at  the  time  of  beginmng  a  fuse,  the  thermometer  will 
read  a  little  higher  by  reason  of  the  casing  being  heated  at  the 
banning. 

To  overcome  this  objection  to  Doctor  Callahan's  method,  a 
*  platinum  wire  is  loosely  embedded  in  the  clay  stopper,  one  end 
of  which  projects  in  the  oven  cavity  and  the  other  terminates 
in  a  cup,  which  receives  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  One 
known  as  the  *'  pastry  "  thermometer  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  about  6  inches  long  and  reads  to  600^  F.,  the  whole 
appliance  being  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

By  using  the  wire  the  heat  is  conducted  from  the  oven  cavity 
more  sensitively  than  by  the  clay  stopper,  and  the  beat  of  the 
cup,  while  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  oven,  is  always  exactly 
proportionate  to  it,  and  a  scale  having  once  been  made  can 
always  be  depended  on  thereafter.  If  it  is  desired  to  be  abso- 
lutely accurate  in  the  fuse,  it  can  be  done  by  using  a  pellet  of 
gold,  whidi  can  be  seen  to  melt,  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  off  the  current  when  the  mercury 
reaches  6  points  above  that  at  which  the  gold  melts  for  close 
body,  or  4^  points  for  close  gum. 

By  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  as  above  described,  it  is 
possible  to  fuse  porcelain  to  any  predetermineil  degree  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy,  and  it  is  so  easily  and  certainly  done 
that  the  operator  can  relegate  the  fusing  to  his  assistant  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  properly  done. 

71.  Small  Ai'c-IjIkM  for  Oven. — The  most  satisfactory 
assistant  for  facilitating  the  observation  of  the  fusing  process, 
however,  is  the  use  of  a  small  arc-light  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
By  means  of  this  adjunct  a  strong  light  is  thrown  in  the  oven 
and  upon  the  plate.  This  light  being  of  a  different  color  from 
the  heat  light  of  the  oven,  and  also  one  of  great  intensity,  will 
bring  out  very  clearly  any  part  of  the  plate  that  it  strikes.  Two 
small  carbons  are  poised  on  a  movable  bracket  that  slips  under 
the  name-plate  of  the  oven.  One  of  these  carbons  is  lixed  in  a 
spring  tube  and  the  other  is  free  to  move.  The  operator  keeps 
the  fixed  carbon  near  the  middle  of  the  opening.     Then,  upon 
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trtucliing  it  with  the  movable  carbon,  an  arc  is  struck.  This 
light  enters  the  small  opening  in  the  top,  and  the  operator  from 
in  front  sees  wilh  perfect  cleamesB  the  part  where  the  arc-light 
touches.  With  this  a|)pliance  all  eye-strain  is  removed,  and 
Uie  operator  can  watch  the  fusing  procese  as  clearly  as  if  the 
oven  were  open.  He  can  not  only  see  the  case  is  fusing,  but 
he  can  get  a  fiiieness  of  fuse  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  While  with  the  electric  oven,  by  ordinary  methods, 
the  operator  has  a  better  view  o(  his  cjise  than  he  ever  had  in 
the  old-style  ovens,  the  arc-light,  as  a  finishing  touch,  completes 
the  electric  oven  for  fusing  porcelain. 


72.  Method  of  Ftising. — When  using  the  electric  oven, 
the  dentist  should  proceed  as  follows:  If  the  case  is  a  small 
piece,  as  a  crown  or  bridge,  the  lever  of  the  rhe')stat  is  put  on 
the  first  button  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  case  is 
thoroughly  dried  out;  when  this  has  been  done,  the  lever  can 
be  pushed  over  to  the  middle  button,  and,  after  standing  about 
5  minutes  at  this  point,  the  full  current  may  be  put  on  by 
pushing  the  lever  to  the  last  button  to  the  right.  It  might  Iw 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  rheostat.  This 
should  be  within  easy  reach  and  always  placed  with  the  contact 
buttons  at  the  top.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  case  the  lever 
should  in  time  work  too  freely,  it  will  not  fall  over  on  a  live 
button,  by  accident.  While  the  lever  is  on  the  last  button,  the 
operator  should  never  leave  the  case.  It  should  be  watcbe<l 
until  fused.  The  operator's  eye  is  becoming  familiarized  with 
the  appearance  of  the  porcelain,  and  he  can  be  sure  of  not 
overfusing  the  case,  as  would  very  often  happen  if  attending  to 
other  matters  at  the  same  time.  The  dentist  can,  when  tushed 
for  time,  throw  the  lever  full  on  at  once  and  thus  fuse  the  case 
in  10  or  12  minutes,  but  this  should  not  become  the  practice 
because  of  the  temptation  to  leave  the  case  before  the  fusing- 
point  is  reached.  If,  however,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  gradu- 
ally working  the  lever  over  to  the  third  or  f"nrth  button  from 
the  last,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  until  he  has  the  proper 
amount  of  time,  he  will  save  himself  the  anxiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  present  when  the  case  fuses. 
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73.  Time  and  Attention  Required  in  JTuxAng  Vorce^ 
lain. — In  fusing  a  full  case,  at  least  30  minutes  shoold  be 
consumed  in  carrying  the  case  from  the  cold  oven  to  a  full 
fuse,  and  a  longer  time  than  this  is  even  better,  so  long  as  it  is 
held  at  a  comparatively  low  heat  during  the  first  stages.  From 
past  experience  it  can  be  stated  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  strongest  plate  and  the  most  life-like  appearance, 
the  heat  should  be  turned  on  somewhat  as  a  ball  rolUng  down 
hill  gathers  momentum,  gradually  at  first  and  more  rapidly 
toward  the  last.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  operator  is 
advised  to  use  a  rheostat,  gradually  bringing  up  the  heat  until 
the  third  or  fourth  button  is  reached,  where  it  can  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  he  can  give  the  fusing  his  undivided  attention. 
The  whole  oven  has  become  heated  up  throughout,  the  case  is 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  then  the  lever  being  thrown  on 
the  last  button  at  onco,  the  case  quickly  fuses.  By  following 
this  plan  the  dentist  has  given  the  fusing  of  his  case  no 
attention  save  an  occasional  pushing  forwards  of  the  lever, 
and  when  the  third  or  fourth  button  from  the  last  is  reached, 
he  allows  it  to  stand  at  that  until  he  has  time  to  complete  the 
operation.  The  porcelain  is  just  ready  to  drop  into  a  fuse,  and 
turning  the  lever  brings  up  the  heat  so  quickly  that  he  has  had 
just  suffidont  time  for  familiarizing  his  eye  with  the  heat. 
The  time  et)n.s\ime<l  on  the  first  stages  may  he  even  an  hour's 
duration,  and  no  harm  will  follow.  When  the  case  does  fuse, 
the  operaU)r  is  present  at  the  critical  perio<l,  and  yet  but  a  few 
minutes  of  his  time  has  been  consumed  altogether,  and  at  no 
stage  of  the  operation  was  there  any  danger  of  overfusing. 
Where  the  method  of  turning  on  one  button  at  a  time,  as 
followtMl  by  some,  is  nsc^l,  the  amount  of  time  that  personal 
attention  is  nKiuinjd  is  so  long  that  the  temptation  to  attend  to 
other  things  freijuently  produces  an  overfused  ease. 

74.  other  Dcslflrns  of  Ovens. — Besides  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  12,  the  oven  is  made  in  two  other  patterns  and  sizes. 
For  ordinary  full  cases  and  for  all  crowns  and  bridges,  as  well, 
the  oven  shown  in  Fig.  12,  known  as  the  Xo.  2,  meets  all 
retjuirements.     This    oven    will    be    found    to    be   the    most 
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Ha  tie  factory  for  the  average  practitioner  <ir  one  that  constructs 
crowns  and  bridges,  and  an  iiccafiiunal  cuae  of  continuous  gum. 
For  the  specialist  in  porcelain,  however,  an  oven  the  eamc  in 
all  respects  us  Fig.  12,  i-xcept  that  it  is  4  inch  larger  in  all 
dimensions,  would  be  recommended.  Fig.  16  shows  a  small 
oven  fur  crowns,  bridges,  and  inlays.  This  piissesaes  a  marked 
advantage  by  reason  ot  the  llniir  being  a  plane  surface.  This 
admits  o!  llie  most  delicately  adjusted  crown  or  bridge  being 
place<]  in  position  without  danger  of  displacement. 


Q, 


1 


75.     Advantairee    uf    Custer    Electric    4)veii.  —  It    is 

advised,  however,  that  the  operator  use  the  stylo  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  oven  ilavlt  is  the  best 
for  annealing  that  can  I)e  had,  and  we  see  no  noccesity  for 
renloving  the  case  to  an  oven  that  is  usually  an  enclitaed 
mulTle.  If  the  case  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  until 
all  has  cooled  together,  it  is  most  rtsasonabk-  to  supiKise  that 
it  will  be  more  evetdy  aimealed  than  by  removing  it  to  a 
special  mufile  for  that  jturpose.     In  changing  the  piece  from 
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one  oven  to  another,  it  is  Bubjected  to  a  very  iadden  change 
of  temperature,  which,  while  it  ia  not  sufficient  to  check  the 
better  porcelains,  still  has  no  advantage.  Moreover,  the  danger 
of  injury  during  the  removal  ia  avoided.  By  leaving  Uie  caae 
in  the  oven  to  oool,  the 
whole  process  is  rimpli- 
fied.  A  second  advan- 
tage in  this  style  of  ovm 
is  found  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  B^t  open- 
ings. These  are  in  a 
more  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  viewing  the  case, 
and  a  much  wider  range 
is  thereby  obtained. 

The  system  of  wiring 
employed  in  the  large 
sise  ovens  is  diagnm- 
matically  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  is  very  simple  and  the  opoator 
can  easily  trace  it  out  in  case  of  repair. 


<'ARE    OF    KLECTRIC    <IVBN. 

7<i.  When  the  oven  was  first  put  uimn  the  market  the 
wircM  were  fovereil  witli  n  thin  liiyer  nt  cliiy,  as  a  protection 
ngtuiiut  mvUilK  aitil  the  like,  which  the  dciKiel  would  Jnadvert- 
I'litlj-  ii«c.  After  it  Iiecaiiie  jjcuerally  known  that  the  oven  was 
i\  delicate  in»truiiient  hi  wmie  rfspectw,  it  wsis  wiit  out  with 
the  wiri-H  piiitly  exiwwed.  The  iivtni  in  a  sensitive  instrument 
and  (iiie  easily  ruined  hy  ahuee.  Tlie  first  caR>  that  should 
lie  i'X<'rciw<l  \s  cleanliness.  The  platinum  wiri'S,  while  so 
hi(;lily  liejiled,  readily  tako  U]i  any  fiin-iini  tmlnitiuu'es  that  may 
Ih3  pri'Hent.  Tlicy  unite  witli  other  metals,  thus  lowering  the 
nieltin^-[Kiiut  of  the  platinum,  causing  a  hum-nut,  while  many 
other  HutwtiiuccB  cause  a  tn^nidar  efffit  nn  the  wire.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  jMHwihle  contamination  of  the  wires,  a  tray  should 
always  !«■  ume*!  \i\K>n  which  to  rest  the  work,  and  the  oven 
should  he  kept  covered  when  not  in  use.     Ah  an  illustration 
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of  what  has  happened,  some  dentists  use  pumice-stone 
in  the  investment  of  their  cases.  This  fuses  in  the  oven,  and 
if  a  tray  is  not  used  it  acts  as  a  flux  upon  the  wires,  causing 
a  bum-out  and  an  absolutely  unreliable  condition  of  all  the 
wires  with  which  the  pumice-stone  has  come  into  contact  A 
tray  would  have  prevented  this  accident. 

77.  Necessary  Precautions. — Nothing  should  be  fused 
in  the  oven  but  porcelain.  It  should  not  be  used  for  the  melt- 
ing of  metals,  for  which  there  is  a  great  temptiition.  The 
metals  may  not  touch  the  wires,  but  the  volatilization  of  them, 
which  fretjuently  occurs,  is  certiiin  to  injure  the  wires  by 
uniting  with  them.  The  oven  should  not  be  overheated;  a 
single  overheating  will  do  more  damage  than  many  heatings  at 
proper  temperature.  A  molecular  change  appears  to  l)e  pro- 
duced by  overheiiting.  The  inventor  accounts  for  it  in  this 
way:  The  metal  of  the  wires  has  almost  reached  its  melting- 
point,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  current  the  molecules  take 
on  a  movement  from  the  relation  in  which  they  were  placed  in 
the  drawing  out  of  the  metal  in  the  wire  form.  This  movement 
of  the  molecules  may  l)e  brought  about  by  the  high  heat  long 
continued,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  also  largely 
influenced  by  the  current  itself.  This  force  is  i)robably  of  an 
electrolytic  nature,  inasmuch  as  i)latinum  is  not  to  any  extent 
magnetic.  At  any  rate  a  crystallization  is  produced  in  the 
wire  that  is  apparent  even  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  also  proved 
by  the  rise  in  the  resistance  of  the  wire.  Old  ovens  consume 
less  current  and  heat  up  more  slowly  than  new  ones.  This  is 
due  to  tlu*  loosening  of  the  molecules  and  an  attemi)t  at  polari- 
zation, as  it  were.  If,  in  the  use  of  the  oven,  the  heat  of  the 
wire  does  not  approach  so  near  the  melting-point  that  its 
molecules  move  in  their  respective  relations,  no  permanent 
change  of  structure  will  be  produced.  To  be  more  explicit,  it 
is  necessary  that  these  molecules  or  atoms,  during  the  height  of 
the  heat,  have  a  wider  i)ath  of  movement,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  movement  should  be  so  much  that  they  do  not 
return  to  their  original  relations,  when  the  oven  cools.  In  prac- 
tice, it  has  been  found  that  if  the  oven  is  not  overheated  a 
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single  time,  that  it  will  la^t  for  hundreds  of  operations.  We 
havi;  a  record  of  over  8()0  fusings  without  a  single  bum-out. 
When  the  oven  was  first  put  ujxon  the  market  it  received  an 
imnudiate  backset  from  misuse.  The  dentist  would  at  once 
put  the  oven  to  the  highest  heat  possible-  to  see  what  would 
ha])p('n;  or,  ]K>rhaps,  to  see  if  it  could  stand  all  the  abuses 
to  which  lu»  could  ])ut  it.  If  it  stood  this  test  it  was  a 
success,  and  he  would  keep  the  instrument;  if  not,  he  would 
return  it  to  the  niaimfacturer.  When  the  oven  did  not  bum 
out  1)y  this  trial  it  would  tfurely  do  so  in  a  short  time  because  of 
the  crystallization  that  took  ])lace. 

78.  'J'o  Itopair  the  Oven. — The  repair  of  the  oven  is  a 
simple  jjroecsi*.  Tin-  clay  in  time  cracks  somewhat^  but  these 
can  all  In*  rei»:ure<l  so  as  to  he  as  good  as  new  by  mixing  the 
repair  clay  with  water,  and  having  first  saturated  the  clay 
around  the  hnak  with  water,  ]>astin)^  the  cracks  full  of  new 
clay.  This  hakes  hard  at  the  first  heating.  Sometimes, 
and  espwially  in  large  curves,  the  wires  may  l>ecome  loosened 
from  their  investnu'iit.  These  can  he  pressed  back  with  a 
woodrn  instruMH'iit  and  held  with  a  tliiii  layer  of  repair  clay. 
It  dors  not  niMtttT  how  much  the  wires  hccoiiM'  freed  from  their 
iiivrvtiinnt.  So  lnii«_c  MS  iIk'V  do  not  huckh^  to  the  extent  of 
t<»urhinL'  iii'ii:lil»oiiiiL'  wiivs.  no  h;iriii  will  follow.  If  there  has 
hceii  a  hum-out  «if  tin-  wire  it  will  u>uallv  !»«'  found  at  the  end 
of  (UH-  or  ni<»r«'  of  the  lonps.  Mxposr  rnou;ih  of  the  wires  to  get 
a  clt-ar  idt-a  n>  to  the  plan  of  wirini:  as  (liairnininiiitieallv  shown 
in  V'Vri.  17.  <lra>j>  thr  tw«»  fne  ends  of  wirr  with  a  pair  of 
tlat-novrd  ]»]icr-,  and,  having'  put  a  vn-y  small  pit-irof  No.  4 gold 
l)t't\\rt'n  thr  two  wiifs.  twi.-t  them  tiglitly  top/thcr,  eover  with  a 
litth'  clay  ami  hrat  up.  if  thn-e  or  four  l<M»ps  in  a  row  are 
hurinMl  out,  it  i>  hcst  to  strip  thesr  loops  cntin-ly  out  and  hend 
in  a  iH'w  piecr  I'f  {\w  wire  furnisln-d  for  this  purpose,  first 
prepariiiL'  a  hcd  for  them  l»y  serapin^r  the  clay  Hush  with  the 
bottom  of  the  old  print  of  the  win.'.  In  making'  thor  repairs 
tin-  L-^n  atcst  rair  >houl»l  l.r  uxen-isi-d  thiit  nrij^hhorin;;  wires 
an-  not  injured  thrnhy.  'Vhv  It-ast  s<'rateh  is  sullieirnt  to 
rau.-*    a   nrw   hurn-out. 
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THE    ELECTRIC    CAITFERT    A?*D    KnOT-IIREER. 

79.  Use  of  Cautery  In  Dentistry. — While  the  electric 
cautery  has  a  fuimewhat  limited  use  in  dentistry,  it  is  of  suf- 
ficient value,  liowever,  to  receive  attention.  This  instrument, 
as  illuBtrateil  in  Fig.  IS,  consists  of  a  vulcanite  handle  through 
which  pass  two  heavy  cnpper  wires.  Thwe  wires  extend  about 
2J  inches  beyond  the  handle.  The  jmrpose  of 
having  the  wires  of  thick  copper  is  that  they  may 
carry  the  heavy  current  that  ia  necessary,  without 
heating,  and  also  to  give  the  proper  stiffness  at  the 
point.  One  of  these  wires  is  broken  at  a  convenient 
point  in  the  handle  and  a  small  switch  inserted  so  as 
to  bring  the  current  conveniently  under  control. 
The  two  wires  are  Intund  tightly  together,  and  yet 
are  electrically  insulated  from  each  other.  At  their 
extreme  ends  a  loop  of  about  No.  26  gage  platinum 
wire  connects  the  two.  This  loop  varies  in  shape 
according  to  the  uses  tor  which  it  is  intended. 

8U.  Current  Itequlrpd  to  Heat  Platinum 
lioop. — The  cautery  rojuires  a  volume  of  current 
according  to  the  size  of  the  platinum  wire.  The 
length  of  this  wire  makes  but  little  difference,  but 
if  is  the  cross-section  that  is  the  troublesome  fea- 
ture, because  of  the  large  volume  of  current  in 
amperes  rec|uired  to  heat  it.  A  No.  28  gage 
requires  al>out  5  amjieres,  and  a  No.  24  gage  alwut 
10  amperes  to  jiroduce  tlie  proper  heat.  There  is 
required,  however,  about  4  volts  to  force  this  strength 
of  current  through  the  cautery  loo[i,  and  the  conducl- 
ing-wire  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  is  an  easy  otOHe 
matter  to  get  a  current  of  this  amperage  from  a  oi"iw»- 
battery,  but  when  taking  it  from  the  IlO-volt  current,  it  not 
only  necessitates  special  wiring,  but  is  a  very  wasteful  method. 
The  dental  uses,  however,  do  not  require  a  very  large  cautery, 
and  the  dentist  can  usually  get  enough  current  without  special 
wiring.  If  this  is  to  he  taken  from  battery  power,  two  storage- 
cells  of  about  30  ampere-hours  capacity  can  be  used  for  the 
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jiurpose.  These  can  be  charged  either  liy  a  gravity  battery  o 
liy  the  constant  current,  by  using  a  50-can<llei>ower  lamp  h 
series.  The  battery  can  also  be  put  in  series  witli  the  dental 
engine  and  charged  when  the  engine  is  in  operation.  As  a  rule,, 
theFe  is  enough  inai^ln  in  Uie  power  of  the  dental  engine  ta 
charge  a  battery  of  this  kind  and  still  have  a'stirplua  of  energy. 
The  resistance  of  a  storage-battery  of  that  size  and  capacity  ia 
so  little  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

81.     Operating  the  C«ut«ry  With  the  ItO-ToU  Clr- 
calt. — If,  however,  the  ilentist  cliooses  to  operate  hia  cautery 


AUtnallKft-OuTntt  Tnnnformtt  for  OmlAy. 

from  the  110-volt  current,  he  can  do  so  by  introducing  about 
10  ohms  resistance  and  taking  olf  enough  current  for  this 
cautery  by  a  shunt  rheostat,  fiy  so  doing,  he  ctin  open  and 
close  the  switch  in  the  handle  without  having  ;v  deetrucUve 
spark.  The  breaking  of  6  or  K  ampere?  in  a  series-break,  OOe 
that  is  not  in  shunt  with  another  circuit,  would  produce  sAch  • 
large  spark  as  lo  ruin  the  handle  of  the  cautery.  Making  the 
cautery  a  shunt  circuit,  as  referred  to  alxive,  the  entire  drooit 
is  not  broken  when  the  button  is  raised.  It  has  still  anntbo' 
path  through  which  the  current  can  flow,  and  the  spark  at 
the  cautery  switch  is  very  slight. 

82.     AIt«.'rnatlii«  Current  to  Operate  Cantery. — The 

cautery   can    be    uiuch    mure   economically   operated  on   the 
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alternating  current  by  tlie  use  of  a  Biiiali  transformer,  hb  shown 
in  Fig.  10.  Thia  operateH  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  the 
large  transtornier.  The  current  is  received  at  ■52  nr  104  volts, 
as  the  case  may  lie,  and  a  eet-ondary 
current  u!  low  voltage  but  liigh  amperage 
is  produced. 

83.  Electric  Itoot-Dpler.  —  (^Ine 
form  of  an  electric  root-drier  can  be  made 
by  doubling  a.  N".  28  gage  plutiuuni 
wire  uiHJii  itself  and  soldering  the  very  tip 
witli  pure  gold,  then  dreHsing  this  down 
to  a  broiich-liko  point.  The  two  free  ends 
are  to  be  faetened  to  the  copper  points  of 
the  cautery  appliances  just  descriljed.  If 
the  two  wires  do  not  touch  each  other 
from  the  solder  to  the  copper  wires,  the 
heat  will  lie  cnrrieil  to  a  greater  distance 
into  the  root.  In  using  the  nmt-drier  just 
descrilx.'d,  the  heat  is  ohtainei!  Iiy  con- 
duction from  the  platinum  point. 

The  Garhart  Detital  Manufacturing 
Company  has  a  very  complete  root-drii-r 
upon  the  market.  The  novel  fejiture  of 
this  appliance  is  the  method  of  combin- 
ing the  resistance  that  is  ncceesary  when 
used  on  a  commercial  current,  in  tin.' 
Seiible  cord  that  conductB  the  current  to 
the  root-drier.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
appliance  is  self-contained,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  screw  the  plug  in  a.  nuirby  socket,  when  it  la 
ready  for  use.  The  root-drier  itself  is  interchangeable  with 
a  email  lamp  shown  in  another  figur<'. 

WAKM-AIR    STRtKOE. 

84.  Another  form  of  root-drier  and  warm-air  syringe  is 
one  in  which  the  heat  is  obtained  by  forcing  a  jet  of  air  over  a 
heated  platinum  wire,  and  the  drying  done  by  the  heated  air. 
The  S.  S.  White  Company  has  a  splendid   instrument  for  thia 
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parpose,  which  U  shown  in  Fig.  21.     This  1 

of  a  rubber  bulb  (or  producing  the  air  preaaon.     The  point  in 

which  ihe  heat  is  produced  is  a  glaoB  tube  """t»'"ing  'a 
platinum  coil.  Thia  is  forther  pro- 
tected hy  means  of  a  perfcoated  metal 
shield,  which  bUowb  Hie  opnator  to 
see  the  heating  of  the  wire  and  also 
prevente,  to  a  conaiderable  degraa,  the 
overheating  of  the  nonle.  The  metal 
point  is  about  the  size  of  a  hypodermic 
needle  and  can  be  forced  to  a  comdder^ 
able  distance  into  the  pulp  caaal. 

A  small  thumb-switch  is  plaoed  at  a 
convenient  position  upon  the  handle 
for  closing  the  circuit  This  is  a  great 
convenience,  for  the  heat  of  the  wire 
being  fixed  by  the  current  that  operates 
it,  the  dentist,  by  momoitaiy  touches  . 
upon  the  button,  can  obtain  a  warm 
blast  for  sensitive  dentin,  or,  bj  hold- 
ing the  button  down  for  a  length  of 
time,  be  obtains  a  bot  blast  for  piil[H 
les.'i  teetb.  In  this  niaiiiier,  this  instru- 
uient  furniK  a  very  siiii])k!  and  effective 
device  tot  either  wuTin  or  hot  air. 
The  teiii|>oratiire  of  tlie  air  can  also  be 
varied  by  modifying  the  air  pressure 
from  the  syringe.  A  Hgbt  pressure 
will  ca\ise  a  hot  lilast,  wliereas  a  hard 
preBBure  will  produce  a  jet  of  warm 
air.  The  beat  of  the  wire  will  always 
a.  a.  ivhiic  FJfrtric  w<irni-Air  remain  the  same,  and  any  degree  of 
.lur/njw.  ii^jjj  ^,^J,   |,g  obtained  by  the  simple 

niaiiiimlatiiin  of  the  pressure  upon  the  bulb. 

Tbc  bent  for  the  platinum  wire  can  be  obtained  from  the 

S.  S.  White  Ooinpany'ii  motor-generator  outfit,   as  shown  in 

another   tlfjnre,  or  it  can   be  obtained  from  the  I'artz  motor 

iKittiTy,  No.  G,  or  an  Edison- La lande  lottery. 
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85.  Construction  of  Warm- Air  Syringe. — In  the  con- 
Btruction  of  a  warm-air  eyringi?,  Uic  nearer  Ihe  hpat-prmlucing 
wires  are  brought  to  the  tip,  llie  lictter.  Dr.  J.  W.  W'Rflsall 
devised  a  hot-air  appliance, 
in  which  the  wires  were 
contained  in  tiic  tip  itself. 
The  wires  were  wound  on  a 
form,  and  porcelain  baked 
around  them  bo  na  to  ineu- 
latctheni,  hold  them  in  posi- 
tion, and,  also,  afford  a 
passageway  for  the  :irr.  In 
fnct,  the  walla  of  the  tip 
were  the  heating  surface, 
and  the  air  became  heated 
aa  it  escajwd  from  the  [joint. 
Those  that  have  attempted  J 
carrying  heuteil  air  through  i" 
a  rubber  tube  of  any  length  I 
will  eee  the  wisdom  of  this 
device,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  a  JL't  nf  warm  air 
any  distance  through  a  rub- 
ber tube.  Unfortunately, 
this  apphance  is  not  upon 
the  market.      The  Electro-  f'-'-  a 

Dental  Company,  of  I'hila-  Brar,^/^ta(  War«,-Air  ^ppjinmv. 

delphia,  however,  has  one  that  embodies  nearly  all  the 
details  of  Doctor  Waseall'a  warm-air  tip.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  22. 


86.     Kssentlais  to   Produce  a  Warm-Air   Carreiit. 

In  order  to  produce  a  jet  of  warm  air  at  an  absolutely  steady 
heat,  three  things  are  necessary.  Tlic  air  pressure  must  be 
uniform,  the  heat  of  the  syringe  must  be  uniform,  ait d  the  tip 
must  be  held  the  same  distance  from  the  tooth.  To  have  a 
steady  air  pressure,  one  must  be  eiguipjied  with  compresaed  air. 
This  may  be  anywhere  from  5  to  15  pounds,  but  whatever  ila 
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^  preaaure,  it  must  always  lie  the  same  when  using  the  warm  iiil 
for  sensitive  dentin,  The  beat  method  of  nbtaining  this 
use  a  GO-gallon  kitchen  tank  as  a  rteervoir,  and  to  keep  thia 
supplied  by  an  automatic  appliance,  euch  as  the  electric  air-^ 
compressor  to  be  described,  or  by  means  of  a  water-operated 
beer-pump.  The  above  a]>p]iani'e8  can  be  set  to  operat< 
a  given  pressure. 

87.     Bleetrlcal   IleatinK  of  Tip. — The  heat  of   the   tip 

must  l>e  uniform.     Herein  Vies  the  value  of  electrical  heat  for 

_  this    purpose.     Having    once   arrived   at   the 

im^^^k        proper  heat  for  sensitive  dentin  and  for  a  pnlp- 

^         ■        less  ti^otli,  the   rheostat   lever  can  be  placed 

jM        ^^L     upon    the    proprr   button  with  the  aBSurance 

»         ^^H     ^'^^^1  ^°  ^'^^  ^  *^^  electric  part  is  < 

S         I^H     the  heat  will  he  absolutely  correct.     No  agent 

9^        1^1     ^'""  ^^^^  ^'"^'  I'hice  of  an   electrically  heated 

<&       1^1     "'i^'  ^<"'  ^'''^  purpose.     The  absolute  reliability^ 

I^H     of  eliT'trioily,  the  purity  of  the  bent,  the  per- 

^^H     fei;tion  of  control,  and  the  ease  of  manipalatioa 

^IP     are  properties  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  Bgent 

I  or  niolhod.  The  distance  from  the  tooth  moat 
also  be  approximately  the  same.  Nearly  every 
dentifit,  by  hnliit,  places  the  syringe  point 
about  the  same  diaUnce  from  a  <avity  each 
time,  and  he  can  acquire  the  same  habit  with 
the  electrically  heated  tip, 
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88.     Electric  heat  has  been  utilized  by  Dr,^ 
J.  A.  Fmight  in  the  parking  of  gutta-p« 
Ho    bus   designed    an    instrument,   shown  ; 

Dotiur  Fh^^hr^aM    ^^'   ^-'i  '"  *'''f^'  t^'^  P'"t*^'"  JMiint  IS  kopt  »t  I 

uuua  itrrha  yhitv"-  coistiint  heal  by  an  electric  ciifTent.  Thecun 

is   conveyed  to  the   instrument  in   the  uetu 
manner,  and  the  hi'al  may  be  regulated  to  any  desired  degroa 
by  means  of  u  rheostat.     The  advantages  of   this  inetriuncnt 
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over  one  heated  over  a  flame  are  three:  The  heat  can 
be  perfectly  controlled  by  means  of  the  rheostat;  there  is  no 
danger  of  overheating  the  gutta'^percha;  and  the  instrument 
maintains  a  constant  heat  throughout  the  operation. 


ELECTRICJ    STERILIZER. 

89.  We  now  come  to  three  simple  devices  operated  elec- 
trically, which,  although  not  essential,  are  great  conveniences, 
and  where  the  dental  office  is  equipped  with  a  current  for  other 
appliances,  they  can  be  added  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expense.  These  devices  are  the  electric  sterilizer,  electric 
match,  and  warm- water  appliances. 

90.  Appliances  for  Heating:  Wire. — It  is  unnecessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  heat  for  sterilization.  This  can 
be  secured  electrically  by  either  a  wet  or  dry  method.  A  vessel 
of  water  may  be  kept  at  the  boiling-point  either  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  electric  heaters  immersed  in  the  vessel,  or  an  electric 
lamp.  An  electric  soldering-iron,  which  is  to  be  had  on  the 
market,  with  its  handle  removed,  will  keep  a  large  vessel  of 
water  at  the  boiling-heat,  and  an  electric  lamp  of  a  candle- 
power  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  will  keep  the 
water  at  the  boiling-point.  The  lamp  should  be  immersed, 
bulb  end  down,  in  order  to  simplify  the  construction  of  the 
appliance.  This  arrangement  insures  dryness  of  the  socket 
and  also  a  convenient  method  of  turning  the  current  on  or 
off.  If  a  short  lamp  is  used,  such  as  is  usually  employed 
for  focusing  purposes,  and  with  a  green  globe,  the  appliance 
can  be  made  quite  ornamental.  If  a  lamp  is  used  in  this 
manner  a  4-candlepower  lamp  will  heat  a  pint  of  water  to 
the  boiling-point  and  higher  candlepower  lamps  a  larger 
quantity  of  water. 

91.  Description  of  Steam  Sterilizer. — The  usual  form 
of  steam  sterilizer  for  dental  instruments,  which  is  upon  the 
market  and  which  is  designed  to  be  heated  by  a  gas-jet,  can  be 
heated  by  electricity  in  the  following  manner:  A  piece  of 
^inch  asbestos  cardboard  is  cut  out  the  size  of  the  bottom  of 
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the  vessel.  Then  30  feet  of  No.  26  gage  Climax  resistance 
wire  is  crimped  in  the  cogs  of  the  dental  rolls,  and  this  having 
been  annealed  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  it, 
is  spread  back  and  forth  upon  the  asbestos  board  and  bound 
thereto  by  means  of  little  staples  of  the  same  kind  of  wire,  care 
being  observed  that  neighboring  rows  of  wire  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  one  another.  A  second  piece  of  asl>estos  cardboard 
of  the  same  size,  but  about  twice  the  thickness,  is  l)ound  to  the 
back  of  the  first  piece  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  also 
to  prevent  any  accidental  short-circuiting  of  the  wire  staples. 
The  bottom  of  the  vessel  having  been  covered  with  a  layer  of 
thin  mica,  like  that  used  for  stove  windows,  it  is  then  placed 
upon  the  wires  of  the  asbestos  pad  and  firmly  l)ound  thereto. 
If  the  two  terminal  wires  are  connecte<l  to  the  1 10- volt  circuit, 
the  water  of  the  vessel  will  be  continuously  kept  at  the 
boiling-point.  Thirty  feet  of  No.  26  gage  Climax  resistance 
wire  will  give  the  proper  resistance  for  110  volts,  and  if  the 
same  is  to  be  used  upon  the  r)2-volt  current,  it  can  be  done 
by  connecting  one  wire  to  the  middle  of  the  30  feet  and  the 
other  wire  to  the  two  ends.  By  this  arrangement  the  two 
halves  are  thrown  in  parallel,  and  52  volts  will  produce 
about  the  same  heat  that  110  volts  produce  when  the  halves 
are  in  series. 

92.     Electric    Sterilization    by  Heated   8and. — The 

second  method  of  electric  sterilization  is  by  dry  heat  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  using  a  bath  of  clean,  white  sand  in 
which  the  instrument  points  can  be  Iniried.  The  sand  is 
heated  to  the  proper  temperature  by  a  coil  of  German  silver 
or  Climax  resistance  wire,  arranged  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  containing  vessel.  After  a  little  experimental  work,  the 
exact  amount  of  wire  to  give  the  proper  heat  can  be  arrived  at. 
The  var}ang  conditions  of  voltage,  size  of  vessel,  and  individual 
requirements,  are  so  widely  dijBFerent  that  a  fixed  size  and 
length  of  wire  cannot  be  given.  Yet,  to  begin  with,  for  the 
110- volt  current^  the  dentist  may  take  25  feet  of  No.  30  gage 
Gennan  silver  wire  or  about  30  feet  of  No.  24  gage  Climax 
resistance  wire.     If   for  a  very  small  vessel  for  engine  points 
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alone,  10  feet  of  No.  32  gage  Climax  wire  may  be  used.  If 
tor  the  62-volt  current,  about  balf  the  above  length  of  wire  will 
be  necesBary. 

93.  Hheet-Iron     Oven     for    Sterilizing     Ptirpoaea. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  ttry  heat  for  stt-rili nation  ie  to 
construct  a  small  oven  of  8he«t  iron,  and  to  use  within  it  a 
i-hnreepower  Carpenter  enamel  rheostat  for  the  heating  agent. 
This  rheoetat  will  give  a  fixed  heat,  anil  the  temperature  of 
the  oven  can  be  easily  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  by 
means  of  a  ventilating  window  at  the  top.  The  rheostat  should 
be  fixed  upon  the  bottom  with 
the  lever  projecting  through  a 
slot  in  the  front,  which  is  only 
large  enough  to  allow  Uie  lever 
to  be  used  upon  the  first  two 
buttons.  In  this  maimer  the 
lever  can  also  he  usetl  to  cut  olT 
the  current,  and  the  openirjg 
through  the  sheet  iron  at  this 
place  permits  tho  ingress  <if  air 
for  ruguluting  purposes,  the  regu- 
lating shutter  being  the  one 
above. 

WARM    WATEK. 

94.  Uetliud    or    ileatliiK 

Water. — One  of  the  most  pltiia-    j 

ing  and  convenient   metbuds  of 

having  a  ready  supply  of  warm 

water    for    syringe    use    at    the 

chair  in  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

A  mahogany  block  4  in.  X  10  in.  has  at  tiie  lower  margin  a 

socket  fur  an   electric  lamp,   to   receive  one   of  tlie  shorteet 

standard  lamps  made.     Just  above  this  is  a  liowl   ol  green 

Venetian   gla&s  a1x>ut  the  size  of  a  large  teacup.     This  bowl 

is  deeply  concaved  under  its  base.     Thia  concavity  rests  upon 

the  lamp,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  24.     The  lamp,  if  a  4-can(Ilepower 
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one,  will  raise  tlie  water  to  al>out  115*  F.  in  the  lx>wl,  while 
that  in  the  hull)  will  always  l»e  found  to  he  witliin  a  very  few 
degries  of  hlood  heat.     A  higher  candlepower  lamp  will  keep 

the  water  U.x>  warm  for  practical  use. 
If  a  hraeket  is  placed  above  the  IxiwI 
for  the  mouth-mirrors,  they  will  be 
kept  warm,  and  the  fogging,  which  is 
always  present  upon  cold  mirrors,  will 
l>e  overcome. 

The  amount  of  current  used  by  this 
a})plianc'e  is  so  little  that  the  dentist 
can  afford  to  hum  the  lamp  all  day. 
If  rain  or  filtered  water  be  used  in  the 
howl  there  will  W  ver}'  little  precipi- 
tation fn)m  the  evaporation,  and  the 
green-glass  lamp  will  give  an  oma- 
mental  eiTe(*t  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
patient. 

The  Klfciru-Dcntal  Ct»nipany  hn>  a  warm-  and  hot-water 
applianru  mi  the  market,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  This 
appliante  is  win.!  t.>  give  hotli  warm  ant!  hot  water.  The  luise 
is  electrically  heated,  and  the  j^lass,  hy  conduction,  heats  the 
wat.r  williin.  Tliis  is  a  vr-ry  >iinplr  and  neat  appliance  for 
this  purposr. 


Fn..  26. 

FJtrtnt-IUntnl  WnUrllftih i 


Tin:     ELKCTKIC     MAT(  IT. 

\Ky.  The  rlcctric  niMtcli  is  aKout  llir  <»iil\  nnr  that  can  l>e 
relird  on  t..  iiriiitr  evny  time.  Tliis  in^t^lnM•llt  was  first 
exhihitrd  l.y  Dr.  L.  K.  ('um.t  as  n  part  uf  lii>  rlrctric:il  cabinet, 
in  1S<):;.  It  consists  .»f  a  vulcanite  liandir  with  two  j.mjfcting 
spring's,  whirl,  a,v  tii>pe(l  with  i.latinum.  nr  pivfrrahlv  with 
carhnn.  Th<'  nhjrrt  in  usin-  either  of  Uiesr  f.,r  thr  tips^s  that 
the  si»ark  in  time  will  alTect  othrr  nM-tals,  which  mi.L'ht  he  ufte<l 
for  thr  purpose,  and  preferenee  is  pvm  to  carhnn  iMrause  of 
its  certainty  of  rlrctrical  contact,  lar^'e  spark,  and  cheapness. 
If  the  ends  ,.f  th.' wires  have  small  vui>  »  inch  in  diannter, 
hard-s<»ldrred  thereon,  small  pieces  .»f  J-ineh  carbon  niav  l»e 
cemented  in  tlieUi  with  a  cement  made  hmu  the  carbon  dust 
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and  sugar  syrup.      The  metal  cups  should  be  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  about  25°,  as  shown  in  Pig.  26. 

96.  Method  of  Operating:  Electric  Match. — This 
fixture  is  hung  at  any  convenient  place  near  the  chair  by  the 
cord  that  conducts  the  current  thereto.  The  resist- 
ance for  the  match  to  give  the  proper  spark  should 
be  about  the  same  as  that  for  a  |- horsepower  motor, 
or  for  the  electric  gold-annealer,  and  either  one  of 
these  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  By  connecting 
the  two  wires  from  the  match  around  the  switch 
that  operates  either  the  engine  or  the  annealer,  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  switch,  and  the  spark  that 
would  appear  at  the  switch  now  appears  at  the 
match.  The  match  is  operated  simply  by  pressing 
the  springs  together  until  the  jKjints  touch,  when  a 
small  arc  will  be  struck.  This  can  be  maintained 
indefinitely  by  holding  the  }>oint8  about  J  inch  apart. 
When  through,  the  arc  will  be  extinguished  by 
releasing  the  springs. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  separate  resistance  for 
the   match,  a  50-candlepower  lamp,  an   old,  small 
rheostat,  or  a  200-watt  n^sistance  lamp  will  answer 
the  purpose.     Any  number  of  those  matches  can  be      yiq.  28. 
operated  from   th(*   Siime    resistance   by   connecting       Cuater 
thereto,  the  necessary  requirements  l>eing  an  indi-  ^^^^*^^^^^' 
vidual  cord  running  to  the  place  where  each  match  is  hung. 
These,  to    be   convenient,   are    hung   at    each   gas-bracket  or 
gas-valve. 


TIIK    EI^ECTRICAI^    MTEI.TlNCi}    OF    PL.ATTNTTM. 

97.  Source  of  Heat. — The  form  of  heat  used  in  all  the 
foregoing,  except  the  electric  match,  is  that  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  metal  conductor.  The  range  of  heat  in  these 
cases  was  linfited  by  the  fusing- point  of  the  metal.  We  now 
come  to  a  form  of  beat  in  which  the  ele(^tric  current,  without 
any  conductor,  produces  the  heat.  If,  with  a  given  pressure, 
we  introduce  into  tbe  circuit  a  short  piece  of  metal  of  moder- 
att  ly  high  resistance,  such  as  an  iron  wire,  the  w4re  will  become 
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heated  to  a  certain  degree.  If,  now,  we  subaiitate  for  the  iron 
wire,  one  of  German  diver,  whose  electrical  resistance  is  about 
twice  that  of  iron,  the  German  silver  will  be  raised  to  about  twice 
the  heat  of  the  iron.  And  so  we  may  go  on,  increasing  the 
resistance  and  with  that  the  heat,  until  we  have  the  tremendous 
heat  of  an  electric  arc.  In  the  electric  arc  we  have  no  metal 
of  any  kind  to  act  as  a  path  for  the  current^  however  high  its 
resistance  may  be,  but  we  have,  instead,  the  atmosphere,  whoae 
resistance  is  infinite.  The  atmosphere  is  a  non-conductor 
ordinarily,  and  the  current  in  passing  through  it  exhibits  itself, 
in  the  form  of  heat  alone.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  heat 
of  the  electric  arc  is  the  highest  that  man  can  produce.  It  is 
so  high  that  its  measurement  is  not  an  absolute  certainty,  but 
it  is  estimated  at  about  OOW  F. 

98.  Production  of  Blectrlc  Arc. — ^The  electric  arc  on  a 
commercial  circuit  is  produced  by  touching  two  live  terminals 
together,  and  then  withdrawing  them.  It  requires  about  46 
volts  to  maintain  it  when  once  established  by  prior  contact 
But,  to  establish  it  without  previous  contact  requires  a  pressure 
of  about  60,000  volts  for  every  inch.  The  arc  having  once 
l)een  established,  however,  the  current  continues  to  flow  across 
the  break  until  the  distance  hecomes  too  great,  when  it  ceases. 

99.  Pmctleal  Use  of  Arc  Ilcnt. — In  order  to  make  a 
practical  use  of  this  intense  iieat  in  dentistry,  and  esi^ecially 
for  the  fusing  of  platinum,  the  swrap  of  which  heretofore  was 
practically  worthless  except  for  the  small  price  that  was  paid 
for  it  as  scrap,  a  method  was  devised  hy  Dr.  I..  K.  Custer  of 
using  the  electric  arc  for  this  puri)ose.  This  methiwl  ran  best 
l)e  used  Uj>on  the  1 10-V(»lt  const^mt  current,  and  will  1m*  <lescribed 
for  such  current. 

The  method  of  1893  was  foun<l  to  produce  n  very  hard  plati- 
num. This  was  followed  up  in  detail  hy  I)oct<fr  Custer,  and, 
in  1808,  he  <l(»vise<l  a  metluxl  of  pnxlucing  soft  platinum,  as 
soft,  inde(Ml,  as  new  platinum.  The  diilerence  hctween  the 
two  was  not  due  to  a  different  form  of  heat,  hut  to  the  present^ 
or  absence  of  carhun  while  fusing  the  platinum. 
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100.     Mothml    of  Ppodiicing    Hard    Platinum.— The 

flrst  inothini,  ami  that  for  producing  hard  platinum,  is  as  ful- 
Iiiwb;  From  S  to  12  ohms  reaiBtancc  la  introduced  in  the  cir- 
cuit to  pn'vmit  blowiup  out  the  fuses.  This  resistance  caji  be 
had  by  using  a  large-size  electric  oven,  without  a  rheost.it,  or  a 
special  rheostat  can  he  raado  by  using  a  sufficient  length  of 
No.  14  German  silver  wire.  For  making  the  connections  for 
fusing  the  platinum,  one  wire  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
oven  and  the  olhtT  wire  is  attached  to  the  other  main.  Thcfe 
wires  should  he  about  No.  16  gage  lamp-cord.  The  two 
terminals  are  now  It'steil  for  polarity  by  dipping  in  acidu- 
lated water.     Bubbles  of  gas  will  form  on  the  negative.    Attach 


this  terminal  to  a  long  electric-light  carbon  and  the  othi>r  li-r- 
mitial  to  a  piece  of  carbon  battery  plate,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

By  connecting  in  this  manner,  the  platinmn  scrap  Itecomes 
the  positive  pole,  which  is  the  hotter  of  the  two.  There  will 
be  more  rapid  fusings  of  the  platinum  and  less  noise  than  if 
the  connections  were  reversed. 

When  the  connections  have  been  made,  the  platinum  ecnip 
is  heaped  u])  in  the  center  of  the  carbon  block.  The  pencil  is 
brought  to  touch  the  platinum  and  then  withdrawn  a  abort 
distance,  readily  determined  by  trial.  An  arc  is  thus  estab- 
lished and  the  platinum,  which  forms  the  positive  terminal,  is 
kqaickly  melted.  With  12  ohnis  resistance,  from  G  tu  8  penny- 
I  weight  can  be  fused  at  once,  and  with  8  ohms,  nearly  an  ounce 
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can  be  fused  in  a  body.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  whole  mass 
will  be  in  a  melted  condition  at  one  time.  There  is  no  limit, 
however,  to  the  amount  that  can  be  formed  into  a  single  piece. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  whole  mass  in  a  melted  state  at 
one  time,  the  edge  of  it,  only,  may  be  melted  and  the  new 
metal  added  while  in  that  condition.  In  this  manner  ten 
ounces  have  been  melted  into  one  rod  at  one  time.  This  rod 
was  so  uniform  that  it  was  afterwards  drawn  out  into  a  fine 
wire. 

101.  Protection  of  the  Eyes. — The  light  of  the  arc  is 
so  intense  that  the  eyes  should  be  protected  by  the  use  of  the 
darkest  glasses  that  can  be  obtained. 

102.  Advantaiare  of  TjOw  Voltage  of  Current  Sup- 
ply.— While  the  dentist  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful electrical  phenomena  in  fusing  platinum,  if  he  is  using 
the  110- volt  constant  current  there  is  no  danger  of  more  than  a 
slight  shock  should  he  accidentally  complete  the  circuit  through 
himself.  He  can  therefore  handle  the  carbon  pencil  with  his 
bare  hands,  with  impunity. 

103.  Condition  of  Platinum  When  Fused  by  Carbon 
Process. — The  })latinuni,  fused  l)y  tlie  forcgoin^r,  which  we 
may  rail  th(.'  oirlxm  inocrss^  heconies  somewhat  lianltT  than  new 
platinum.  This  is  dur  to  its  taking  u}>  carbon  while  in  the 
melted  state.  It  a|>pears  that  platinum  is  alTected  in  a  manner 
similar  to  iron  hy  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  carbon. 
A  nugget  of  platinum  that  has  not  heen  instantly  fused  becomes 
hard  like  platinum-iridium,  and  if  the  process  is  kept  uj)  for 
some  time  it  l)ecomes  brittle,  and  when  struck  with  a  hammer 
may  11  y  to  pieces. 

'llie  platinum  fused  hy  the  carhon  process  is  of  sju'cial  value 
where  stifTncss  and  strength  art;  needed.  iJy  actual  trst,  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  carhon,  this  platiinun  })o>scsses  almost 
twice  the  stifTncss  of  new  platinum,  and  fortius  reason  it  makes 
the  best  of  material  for  making  the  pin  of  a  crown,  the  frame- 
work of  a  bridge,  for  the  back  lining  in  continuous  gum  cases, 
and  for  strengthening  gold  fillings. 
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104.     Soft    Platinum   Produced     by    Lime   Proeess. 

I  The  second  method  of  fusing  platinum,  whereby  it  retains  ita 
virgin  ductility,  was  also  devised  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Custer,  in  1S97, 

r  and  may  be  called  the  lime  f/rocess.  It  ia  precieely  the  same  as 
the  carbon  proceBS  except  that  a  block  of  unslaked  lime  is 
UBcd  instead  of  the  carbon  plate,  and  a  platinum-pointed  pencil 
takes  the  place  of  the  arc-Iiglit  pencil.  In  so  doing  there  is  no 
carbon  present,  and  the  platinum  Iwing  unaffected  by  the 
lime,  appears  as  soft  as  new  platinum. 

The  block  of  lime  8hould  be  made  level  on  top  it  the  plati- 
nmii  is  to  be  used  for  a  plate,  and  it  should  he  grooved  slightly 
if  to  be  made  into  a 
wire.  The  lime  is  not 
a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, as  is  carbon; 
it  only  acta  as  a  re- 
ceptacle to  hold  the 
platinum,  whereas  the 
carbon  plate  is  both  a 
conductor  and  a  re- 
ceptacle. Electrical 
connection  is  therefore 
made  by  tying  a  piece 
of  heavy  platinum  wire,  or  preferably  several  smaller  wires,  to 
the  end  of  the  positive  wire.  This  makes  a  platinum  terminal 
for  the  wire  that  is  laid  on  the  block  of  lime,  and  the  platinum 
scrap  is  heaped  upon  that,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  This  completes 
the  metallic  connection  to  the  platinum  scrap.  When  the  scrap 
has  been  fused,  tlie  terminal  wire  is  severed  from  the  nugget. 


LImt  Prneat/ar  Fating 


105.  Construction  or  Platlnum-Polntdd  Peneil. 
The  platinum -pointed  pencil  Bhould  he  made  by  using  a  piece 
of  brass  rod  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  about  S  inches  long,  with  a 
wooden  handle  thereon.  The  other  end  of  the  rod  contains  a 
slot  in  which  a  nugget  of  platinum  of  at  least  ^  ounce  in  weight 
is  bound.  This  nugget,  while  not  very  large,  will  not  fuse 
because  of  its  negative  polarity  and  of  its  attachment  in  the 
metal  rod,  which  conducts  the  heiil  away. 
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106.  Metbod  of  Establlshinflr  an  Arc. — ^When  foaiDg 
by  this  method  there  will  be  a  tendency  of  the  scrap  and  nugget 
to  onite  while  either  melted  or  by  coheeiopy  but' a  little  experi- 
ence will  teach  one  how  this  can  be  avoided.  A  fine  carbon 
pencil,  or  even  the  lead  from  a  lead  pencil,  can  be  used  between 
the  platinum  point  and  the  scrap  to  establish  the  arc,  and  then 
withdrawn  without  measurably  a£Fecting  the  ductility  of  the 
platinum. 

107.  Advantages  of  Soft  Platinum. — Platinum,  which 
has  been  fused  by  the  lime  process,  comes  out  as  soft  and 
ductile  as  new  platinum,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  all  its 
properties.  It  is  even  possible  to  bum  out  impurities  by  this 
method,  so  that  prolonged  melting  is  also  a  refining  .process. 
This  platinum  can  be  used  for  swaging,  for  baddngs,  and  for 
inlay  matrices,  and  in  fact  for  all  those  purposes  where  soft 
platinum  is  indicated. 

POWER. 


THE   BliECTRIC   MOTOR. 

108.  I>lsc»overy  of  the  Motor. — The  electric  motor  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  at  tlie  installation  of  the  Vienna 
Exposition  in  1872,  when,  by  accident,  the  mains  from  a 
dynamo  on  exhibition  happened  to  become  connected  to 
another  dynamo  near  by.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the  first 
dynamo  was  put  into  operation,  the  second  also  began  running. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  a  dynamo  will 
act  as  a  motor,  and  vice  versa,  and  tliat  but  little  change  is 
necessary  to  make  the  same  machine  operate  efficiently  either  as 
a  dynamo  or  motor. 

lOi).  Rail  11  ju:  of  Motors. — The  dynamo  is  rated  in  kilo- 
watts, while  the  motor  is  rated  in  horsejM)wer,  for  the  reason 
that  the  dynamo  jxenerates  ele<.*tricity  whose  output  is  estimated, 
electrically,  by  the  term  wall,  while  the  motor  converts  elec- 
tricity into  power,  and  for  that  reason  its  output  is  reckoned 
in  h(tr8C}H)W€r. 
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110.  Construction  of  Motor. — Tlie  motor,  to  all  exter- 
nal appearances,  resembles  the  dynamo,  and,  if  a  constant- 
current  machine,  consists  of  a  fidd,  armature ,  commutator ,  and 
brushes.  If  it  is  to  be  operated  by  an  alternating  current,  then 
like  the  alternator,  the  brushes  are  wanting.  The  winding  of 
the  motor  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  dynamo.  It  may  be 
smes-wound,  sAunZ-wound,  or  ccrmpoundrwound. 

The  field  of  the  first  small  motors  was  of  the  horseshoe  type. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  enclosing  the  armature,  as  was  done 
later  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  stronger  field,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  appliance  dust-proof.  This  part  of  the 
motor  was  formerly  made  of  the  softest  cast  iron,  but,  owing  to 
the  great  changes  in  the  designs,  many  manufacturers  are  now 
making  the  field  of  laminated  iron.  This  hjis  the  advantage 
over  cast  iron  of  being  more  highly  magnetic,  and  of  not 
becoming  heated. 

111.  Style  of  Motor  irsed  by  Dentist. — All  the  smaller 
motors  are  of  the  two- pole  variety;  in  fact,  only  the  very 
largest  motors  have  four  or  six  poles.  In  this  respect,  dynamos 
and  motors  differ.  All  the  motors  with  which  the  dentist  has 
to  do  have  but  two  poles.  The  motor  may  be  entirely  encased, 
as  w4th  those  used  for  driving  lathes,  and  they  may  have  the 
appearance  of  having  four  poles,  but  upon  examination  they 
will  be  found  to  have  but  two. 

112.  Tlie  Armature. — The  annature  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  dynamo.  It  may  be  a  ring  or  Gramme 
type,  or  it  may  be  a  drum  or  Siemens.  While,  in  the  course  of  the 
improvement  that  motors  have  seen  since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced, the  field  has  been  considerably  modified,  the  armature 
has  not  l)een  changed  in  the  least,  and  it  remains  to-day  the 
same  as  at  first;  it  is  either  a  plain  Gramme  or  a  Siemens  arma- 
ture. In  the  larger  motors  the  Gramme  armature  is  used,  and 
in  the  smaller,  the  Siemens.  The  same  principles  of  construc- 
tion are  carried  out  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arma- 
tures for  dynamos.  The  most  pojmlar  form  at  present  is  the 
drum  type,  because  of  its  simplicity  of  construction,  compact 
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bulk,   and    the    consequent   small   proportions   of   the   whole 
appliance. 

The  commutator  and  brushes  are  used  on  direct-current 
motors,  and  are  also  the  same  as  those  of  a  continuous-current 
dynamo. 

113.     Value  of  Motor  in  Dental   Work. — One  of  the 

first  applications  of  commercial  electricity  in  dental  practice  was 
the  use  of  the  electric  motor.  This  had  been  scarcely  perfected 
before  dentists  recognized  its  value  in  their  work.  It  was  soon 
established  in  both  the  operating-room  and  the  laboratory,  and 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  well-regulated  office  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  available  that  does  not  make  use  of  one  or  more 
electric  motors. 

No  single  appliance  has  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  dtMital  olVice  as  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  and 
engine.  It  has  transformed  a  performance  that  reminds  one 
of  the  scissors -grinder,  and  one  that  was  chiefly  a  physical 
operation,  into  one  tliat  ]>artakes  Tnore  of  a  digital  and  mental 
operation.  The  (hnitist  has  no  longer  to  treadle  a  wheel  that 
an  engiiK^  l>nrr  may  revolve,  but,  by  the  mere  touching  of  a 
button,  tlu^  burr  is  set  in  motion  and  the  attention  of  the 
o))erator,  instead  (»f  Ix'iii^^  divided  Ix'tweeii  treadling  a  wheel 
and  the  niana^^enienl  of  the  instrunient  in  tlie  tooth,  may  now 
be  coiu'entratt'd  upon  the  latter.  The  body  of  the  dentist  may 
then  he  ))erfe('tly  (illicit,  and  the  hiiir  controlliMl  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  sensitivt'iu'ss  of  toneli  that  is  not  dulled  by  body 
vibration.  In  the  <'ourse  of  time  the  management  of  the  ekx^- 
trie  engine  and  switchboard  becomes  automatic,  and  the  dentist 
controls  these  without  ^n»in<{  through  the  mental  routine. 

,  111.  The  lir>t  electric  enjiines  made  their  appearance  in 
IS.S.').  The  (iriscom  was  attached  to  (»ne  end  of  the  White 
ilexible  arms  and  was  suspended  over  the  o|M'ratinj;-table. 
Tin'  Hctroit  motor  was  a  separate  fixtiu'e.  From  these,  a  few 
years  later,  was  evolved  the  Kells  system  of  motor  and  enj_dn<\ 
While  new  im})r()Vements  wen*  made  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  they 
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were  principally  in  tbe  iiiiniir  details.     Tlie  general  feataree  of 
the  very  firet  engines  and  systems  are  atill  ailliered  to. 

115.  Classlflcatlon  or   Dental    EiiRlues —The  dental 
engines  of  tu-duy  may  ha  dnHHitieil   iiitu   tliree  groups.     Those 
in  which  the  motor  is  attached  directly  to  the 
in  which  the  motor  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  engine;  and  those  in  which 
the  motor  is  placed  at  sonic  distance 
from  the  engine    arm   and    power   is 
transmitted  thereto  by  a  long  belt.   The 
first  class  is  represented  by  the  Gris- 
ciini,  the  second  class  by  the  Detroit, 
and  the  third  class  by  the  Kells. 

116.  Columbia  Dental  Un- 
erlno. — The  first  class  ia  found  ou 
the  market  to-day  under  the  name  nf 
the  Columbia  engine,  which  is  illuB- 
trated  in  Fig.  29.  The  motor  part  of 
this  engine  is  about  ^  horsepower. 
The  field  is  spherical  ii]  shape,  and 
is  encased  in  a  metal  cover  that  makes  i 
it  noiseless  and  dust-proof.  One  end 
of  the  armature  shaft  is  attached  to  a  { 
flexible  arm.  In  making  this  attach- 
ment, an  insulating  mnterial  is  inserted 
between  the  motor  and  flexible  arm, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
patient  in  case  of  accidental  grounding 
of  the  wiring  of  either  the  field  or  ''""•  ■'»■ 
armature.  If  grounding  were  lo  occur  ""  '*''"«'""  '^"''"  K"?"" 
and  the  ))atient  were  lo  touch  the  ironwork  of  the  chair 
to  which  a  fountain  cuspidor  is  attached,  ho  would  receive 
a  severe  shock.  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  wire 
of  the  motor  should  touch  any  metal  part,  this  sometimes 
accidentally'  occurs  in  the  best  of  mot^irs,  and  the  use  of 
the  insulating  coupling  prevents  what  would  not  be  a  fatal, 
but  a  very  unpleasant  occurrence.     The  motor  is-ba1anced  in 
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a  8Wivel-iike  yoke,  with  which  it  is  suapended.  In  using  it 
Uie  dentist  liiw  luily  to  sustain  the  weight  ot  ita  flexible  arm. 
The  electric  condiictorB  that  carry  tbe  current  tu  and  from  Uie 
mntor  serve  to  Biispeud  the  motor  at  a  convenient  heiglit  from 
the  chair.  These  wires  are  bound  into  a  single  cord,  which 
paaMiH  up  tu  the  ceiling,  thence  over  a  pulley  to  the  wall,  and 
then  down  over  a  second  pulley,  where  a  weight  et\aa\  to  that 
of  the  motor  is  attached.  This  arrangement  permits  of  ample 
and  fruc  movement  of  the  motor  in  all  directiims. 

117.     8|»oclaI   ConBtmetlon    of  Switch. — The   foot- 
'  switch  is  uniijue  in  ila  construction.     It  is  wired  so  as  to  oper- 
ate the  motor  in  either  direction  by  jiushing  the  lever  to  one 


side  or  tlic  other.  It  also  gives  several  sjicmls  tu  llie  motor. 
A  feature  of  special  importance  is  the  ahsence  of  a  destructive 
sjmrk  when  opening  the  circuit.  Many  rheostatn  liectmie  nioro 
or  lt!s8  of  ft  nuisance  by  the  effect  of  the  apark  upon  the  firat 
button.  The  destructive  action  causes  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tact and  lever  that  niukcs  itit  manipulation  uneven  and  imcer^ 
t^n.     The  makers  of  this  switch  have  overcome  this  trouble 
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by  the  introduction  of  a  very  l>igli  resistHoce  ut  the  last  step, 
which  cuts  ilnwn  the  spark  tii  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
negligible. 

118.      The  "Sphere"    Klectrlc    Cable    Enslne.— As 
another  illustration  nf  the  first  type  nf  electric  engines,  we  may 


lake  the  engines  made  l>y  Ihi;  Elei'troDcntiil    Mhui 

Company.     One  of  these,  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV),  hns 

pivoted  in  a  wall   bracket, 

and  power  is  communicated 

to  the  hand  piece  Lhriiu^b 

a  rofl  and  flexible  cable  of 

about    iN|iiul  length. 

119.  Resistor  A11- 
Coi-d  Electric  Entwine. 
The  Electro- Dental  Manu- 
facturing Company  also  has 
an  a!l-cord  engine  mounted 
in  a  similar  manner,  except 
that  the  motor  shaft  is  in  a 
perpendicular  ]>osilion,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  Both 
en^pi^eB  are  t<i  be  (.•ontrolled  in  the  same  manner  liy  th 
foot-Bwitch,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3'2. 


styles  of 
'  movable 
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120.  Foot-Swltab. — Puabing  the  lever  of  the  fuot-BwiUth, 
Fig.  32,  to  the  right  increases  the  speed  of  the  motor  in  ita  foi^ 
'ward  direction^  and  pushing  the  lera  to  the  left  regulateB  the 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction.     It  gives  four  speeds  in  the 


S.  K.  mar  Xol->r  nml  hiiglne. 

forward,  and  two  in  tlie  n'vtTSf,  iHrection.  The  lever  may  be 
locked  at  any  jnwitioii  so  that,  it  is  nut  nt-cessary  to  keep  the 
foot  against  tlic  It^ver  at  all  times.  A  alight  ti>ucli  will  release 
tlie  lever,  when  it  will  retuni  tu  the  center  oiid  stop  the  motor. 
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121.  S.  B.  White  Mutor  and  Engine. — As  an  illustra- 
tiun  (if  a  modern  engine  equipment  of  the  second  type  we  take 
the  S.  S.  White,  iis  slmwn  in  Fig.  33,  In  thin  Ihe  motor  forms 
part  of  the  engine  base.     The  upper  part  may  be  a  t-ord  engine, 


•' 


^<^ 
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ae  shown,  or  it  may  have  the  flexible  arm.  The  engine  can  be 
moved  about  tlie  chair  in  the  sante  manner  as  a  pedal  engine, 
and  except  that  it  ia  eumewliat  heavier  by  rexsun  of  the  motor, 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  old  otylc  finds  little  difficulty  in 
ndopting  the  uew. 
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3  22,    B.  S,  Wblte  Motor  and  IBnsrlne  Combined. — ^The 

S.  S.  White  Company  haa  another  engine  on  the  market  in 
which  the  motor  ia  a  part  of  the  baae  of  the  engine.  Thia^  as 
ahown  in  Fig.  84,  is  somewhat  heavier,  but  being  provided 
w'ith  castors,  can  be  easily  moved  about  The  motor  ia  encaaed 
in  a  glass  cover  that  renders  it  noiseless,  and  also  protects  it 
from  dust.     It  is  made  to  operate  in  eiUier  direction  and  at 

various  rates  of  speed.  It  also  haa  a  oniqne 
feature  in  the  brake.  A  disk  fixed  near  one 
end  of  the  pulley  shaft  below  becomes  mag- 
netic by  the  touching  of  a  button  on  the 
foot-switchboard.  The  disk  thus  magnetiied 
attracts  another  disk,  which  is  upon  the 
same  shaft,  and  which  also  serves  as  the 
pulley  wheel.  The  adhesion  of  these  two 
instantly  stops  the  belt. 

The  motor  is  of  the  motor-dynamo  dasSi 
))y  which  is  meant  that  while  it  is  operated 
by  an  electric  current  on  one  end  Qf  the 
armature,  it  will  also  give  off  another  cur- 
rent from  the  other  end.  The  current 
yielded  by  this  motor-dynamo  is  especially 
intended  for  heating  j)urj)()sefc?,  such  as  the 
root-drier,  the  cautery,  and  electric  mallet, 
which  are  supplied  with  the  outfit  as  shown. 

123.     Berry  Kleetric  Kn^Iiie.— The 

Berry  electric  engine,  ilhislrated  in  Fig.  35, 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ones  just 
descrii>ed.  However,  it  has  the  foot-switch 
embodied  in  the  ]>ase  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  resemble  the  treadle  engine.  This  engine  is  one  that  is  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  those  that  do  not  wish  to  change  from 
the  conventional  form  of  dental  engines. 

124.  niioostat  <)iK»mtcd  by  Treadle.— In  Fig.  3G  is 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  base.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  motor 
takes  the  place  of  the  wheel,  an<l  the  trea<Ue  operates  the 
rheostat    lever   for   regulating  the  specil  of  the  motor.     The 
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dentist  that  has  become  acciistonitd  to  the  treadle  engine  will 
very  eaBJly  leaiii  the  iiianageDient  of  bucIi  an  engine  as  this. 

125.  To  Convert  Tremlle  Engine  Into  an  Electric 
Engine. — It  requires  but  little  ingenuity  on  tbe  port  of  the 
dentist  to  convert  his 
foot-engine  into  one  of 
tbe  former  style.  An 
ordinary  fan  motor  of 
^  liorseiMwer,  such 
as  c&n  ))e  had  upon 
tiie  market  at  a  cost 
of  from  12  to  15  do]- 
larH,  will  meet  all  the 
retiuirements.  Tins 
should  be  firojly  fixfd 
on  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  imllty 
comeB  as  neatly  as  jjos- 
silile  in  line  with  tiit 
u]i|>er  pulley.  It  ibt 
wheel  of  the  old  engiiu 
is  removed,  no  dilli 
culty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  doing  tliis. 
The  proper  speed  will 
be  attained  for  t)ie 
shaft  if  the  pulley 
wheel  of  the  motnr  ia  , 
atwut  the  same  sixe 
as  that  on  the  hea{I  of 
the  engine, 

126.  Motor  Sit- 
uiitL-d  Mouie  Dls- 
tniit^e  Fi*om  Engine. — In  taking  up  the  third  tyjie  of  electric 
engines,  or  those  in  which  the  motor  ig  situated  some  distance 
from  the  engine,  and  power  transmitted  thereto  by  means  of  a 
belt,  we  find  a  large  variety  of  styles.      We  may  Erst  take  one 
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of  the  S.  S.  White  engines.  This  company  haa  supplied  a  line 
(>(  engines  ot  such  a  variety  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
current,  and  about  all  the  whims  of  operators.     It  furnishes 
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dental  engines  of  all  threv  types,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  described,  but  the  favorite  ones  are  of  the  third  type. 
Probably  the  most  convenient  etyle  is  that  in  which  the  fiezibW 
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sleeve  is  pivoted  upon   the  end  of  a  bracket  fastened  to  the 
window  frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37. 

127.  To  Regrulate  Tension  of  Belt. — The  bracket  is 
provided  with  an  extension  arm  for  preserving  the  proper 
tension  upon  the  belt.  The  spiral  spring  of  the  first  section 
gives  a  supple  flexibility  to  the  hand  piece,  and  this  is  further 
aided  by  the  lateral  movement  at  its  pivotal  attachment  to  the 
bracket.  Moreover,  the  pivoting  of  the  bracket  at  the  wall 
permits  of  its  being  pushed  aside  when  not  in  use,  as  well  as 
giving  additional  freedom  of  movement  to  the  arm.  The  motor 
is  placed  upon  the  floor  and  the  usual  form  of  switchboard  is 
provided,  which  can  be  placed  at  any  convenient  point  about 
the  chair. 

128.  A  Cord  Engrlne  of  the  Thli-d  Type. — The  same 
company  also  supplies  a  cord  engine  somewhat  upon  this  plan. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  movement  of  the  arms  being  in  a 
lateral  direction,  it  is  at  right  angles.  The  two  arms  of  this 
engine  are  of  about  equal  length.  A  balancing  weight  sustains 
the  weight  of  the  two,  so  that  the  operator  has  only  to  manage 
the  hand  piece.  While  all  cord  engines  have  not  that  freedom 
and  flexii)ility  of  movement  of  the  hand  piece,  this  form  of 
engine  is  quite  popular  because  of  the  direct  impulse  given  the 
burr  by  the  motor.  The  **  backlash,*'  as  it  is  called,  is  avoided 
by  this  arrangement.  The  motor  is  usually  placed  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  cord  runs  direct  ta  the  hand  piece  without  the 
intervention  of  a  spiral  spring. 

120.  Regrulatlon  of  8pee<l  of  Kn^lne. — The  engine 
shown  in  Fig.  37  is  one  that  can  ]>e  operated  by  an  alternating- 
current,  as  well  as  a  direct-current,  motor.  The  friction  device 
shown  .n  the  center  of  the  figure  is  intended  to  be  operated  by 
a  motor  running  at  a  constant  speed,  and  the  variable  speed  for 
the  engine  is  obtained  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  small 
friction  wheel  upon  the  face  of  the  larger  disk.  This  device 
differs  from  most  appliances  of  its  kind,  the  disk  being  the 
shape  of  half  a  sphere  and  the  pulley  wheel  being  carried  upon 
an  arm  that  is  pivoted  at  a  point  that  is  in  line  with  the  center 
of  the  sphere. 
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130.  Operatton  of  Switolu— The  fook-8witch  of   all 

regulators  of  this  style  is  fixed  at  a  conTenient  point  muler  the 
chair,  and  motion  is  communicated  to  the  movable  aim  by 
means  of  two  wire  cables.  Shifting  the  lever  to  the  right 
moves  the  arm  in  that  direction,  which  gLym  the  engine  a  for- 
ward motion,  and  shifting  the  lever  to  the  left  reversea  the 
direction.  The  speed  of  the  bnrr' is  regulated  l^  the  distance 
that  the  friction  pulley  is  from  the  center  of  the  disk. 

131.  The  Tasrgart  "EJectrle  Engine,— An  engine  devised 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Taggart  in  1887,  in  point  of  simplidty  and 
effectivenesB,  and  one  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  oompxomise 


FlO.  88. 
Balancing  Head  o/  Taggart  Engine. 

botwoon  tbe  flexible  arm  and  the  cord  engine,  deserves  mention. 
If  Ibe  arm  of  the  Sbjiw  engine  be  removed  from  the  upright, 
and  an  L-sbaped  j)ie(*e  be  soldered  below  tbe  pulley,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  oS,  and  a  ball  of  metal  about  2  inches  in  diameter 
be  drilled  and  tapped  so  as  to  screw  on  the  arm,  the  engine  is 
eomplete,  Tbe  motor  should  be  of  i  or  y\j  b<»rse|>ower.  This 
can  be  sUitioned  anywhere  about  tbe  ottice.  If  the  dentist 
wishes  to  be  economical,  this  motor  can  be  used  in  the  lalx)ra- 
tory  for  running  the  lathe,  also,  and  the  belt  run  from  this  to 
the  ehair.  Two  pulleys  of  hard  rubber,  such  jis  are  used  on  the 
S.  S.  White  cord  engine,  should  l>e  mounted  on  a  rosette  of 
wood,  about  5  inches  apart,  and  this  rosette  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  at  a  point  directly  over  the  right  arm  piece  of  the  chair. 
A  belt  of  fishing  line  or  a  good  grade  of  corset  twine  is  brought 
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from  the  motor  through  the  two  pulleys  and  down  to  the  pul- 
ley of  our  dental  arm.  The  rosette  is  turned  at  such  an  angle 
that  when  the  engine  hangs  at  rest  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  operator. 

132.  Desirable  Features  of  the  Tagrgrart  Electric 
Engrlne. — This  engine  has  several  desirable  features.  It  has 
all  the  flexibility  of 
others  by  reason  of 
the  two  short  flexible 
springs,  one  at  the 
hand  piece  and  one 
in  the  arm,  and  the 
universal  joint  at  the 
pulley.  It  has  but 
little  backlash  because 
of  the  short  length  of 
the  spiral  spring  in  the 
shaft  line.  By  screw- 
ing tlie  weight  back- 
wards or  forwards,  the 
hand  piece  can  be  so  exactly  balanced  that  the  operator  has 
no  weight  to  handle.  A  hook  near  by  holds  the  arm  out  of  the 
way  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

133.  other  Uses  of  Motor. — If  the  dentist  wishes  to 
perfect  this  in  detail,  so  as  to  use  the  one  motor  for  both 
purposes  without  changing  the  belt,  a  magnetic  pulley  on  either 
end  of  the  shaft,  one  for  the  lathe  and  one  for  the  engine,  can 
be  automatically  clutched  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  switch 
for  whichever  instrument  he  is  using.  The  electromagnets  for 
this  purpose  should  be  wound  with  the  same  size  of  wire  as  the 
field  of  the  motor,  and  placed  in  series  with  it.  They  should 
be  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  2  inches  in  length,  and  should 
1)C  poised  as  close  as  possible  to  the  back  of  a  soft-iron  disk  on 
the  end  of  the  shaft.  This  disk  should  be  electrically  insulated 
from  the  ^?haft  by  a  bushing  of  fiber  and  yet  should  be  firmly 
fixed  thereto.  It  should,  moreover,  be  turned  j)erfectly  true  on 
both  surfaces  after  being  mounted.     Just  inside  of  this  disk 


Fig.  39. 
The  TtKjffdrt  KUctrtc  Enginf. 


towiird  tlifl  motor  is  ii  loose  pulley  of  eofl  iron  with  a  fifl 
bushing  that  insulates  it  from  the  shaft,  as  is  shown  in  seed 
in  Fig.  40,  which  rcprosents  one  of  the  armature  shafts. 

When   the    lua^ 
energizi-d  it  induces  voai 
nctiBm  in  the  fixed  tli^ 
at  the  etiil  uf  the  shaj 
This,  in  turn,  attracts  tl 
loose    pulley    to 
firmly  that  it  becomes  ij 
fi-xcd  pulley  for  the  titl 
hehig,  or  ue  long  ns  t 
current    is    supplied 
till;    motor   Lhroi 
Euaric  a.M..  electromagnet     r 

und.     A     ni:eilie-)>nint« 
setflcrew   niakf8_  accurate   adjustment  of   the  shaft,  and  i 
receives  the  end  thnisl  jiroduced  by  the  magnetic  pull. 
The  other  end  of  the  shaft  is  to  lie  precisely  the  same. 


Diairmnimatlr  IttuttraUim  <if  Melluul  iif  WMtta  Jor  IjibaraliT], 

the  wiring  niu8t  be  ho  made  that  when  using  the  anitcht>o 
the  pulley  wheel  for  that  side  only  is  afTected.     This  may  ll 
done  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  41. 
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In  this  diagram  N  represenls  tlie  foot-switch  in  tlie  oj-icratiiig- 
rooiii  aii<i  also  tliu  gwit 
in  the  laboraUiry. 


134,  The  Miison 
Speed  Regulator.  ^Tl  I e 
Mason  engine  was  one  of 
the  first  niechanictil  a[>|)1i- 
ancuH  for  olitaining  a  vari- 
able speed  from  a  motor 
running  at  a  luiiform 
speed.  This  deviei,  ivliicli 
is  shown  in  Fi^.  4'i,  consista  of  a  larj^e  disk,  whieh 
may  he  operated  hy  jin  electric  nitiLor.  For  this  ri^&on  the 
Mason  aystem  lias  been  of 
special  value  where  only 
the  alternating  current  cuu 
lio  had.  A  friction  wheel 
tiiat  also  serves  as  the 
pulley  wheel  for  the  l*it  is 
niiiuiiU'd  uixin  a  shaft  that 
(ilays  luck  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  dink.  In  either 
extreme  right  or  left  posi- 
tioTi  the  sjiewl  is  the  high- 
est, and  this  gradually  de- 
creuses  lis  the  friction  wlieel 
a|iproachea  the  center, 
where  it  comes  to  a  full 
stop.  It  then  reverses  ite 
direction  whm  passing  to 
the  other  aide  of  the  disk. 
In  this  simple  manner  tba 
operator,  liy  using  a  lever 
under  tlie  chair,  baa  com- 
plete control  over  the  siweil 
of  the  engine  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  rotation.     The 
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appliaDCe  is  also  [jrovided  with  a  switch  that  automatically 
opeus  the  circuit  when  the  lever  is  in  the  middle  position  and 
closes  it  when  tlie  lever  leaves  the  center. 

135.     The  Rltter  Engine  for  AltornatliiK  Current. 

AH  the  foregoing  engines,  except  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  37 


ami  the  Muwon  (;iigine,  are  to  In: 
Up  to  tht  yi'jir  l.S'JSt  tJieR^  was 
satisfactorily  o])erated  upi.>n  the 


alternating  >. 


.  cnrrent. 
uiiuld  be 
In  that 
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vear  the  Ritter  Dpntfil  Comiiany  lining!)!,  out  a  miitor  for  thifl 
current  which  can  be  contrrtlled,  auA  which  is  in  nearly  every 
respect  equal  lo  the  ilirect-current  motor.  ThiR,  an  nlinnii  in 
Fig.  43,  ditTers  but  little  in  apjiearance  from  the  direct-current 
engine  of  Fig.  29. 

ELECTRIC  LATHES. 


TTi'Es  OF  r,A.nrEs. 

130.  Closely  fullowing  Uie  introduction  of  the  electric 
molur  in  the  operating-room,  it  was  adapted  for  laboratory 
UB(t.  One  of  the  first  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig,  44. 
This  was  a  most  natural  transition.  It  mado  use  of  the  lathe 
heads  then  in  hsc,  and  simply  supplied  motive  power  for  what 
had  before  required  considerable  physical  effort. 

137.  Tlie  Itltter  Electrip  lAthe.— Although  but  a 
few  years  have  pii5«e<),  there  have  been  a  great  many  changes 


KiOer  Klrttrif  Lailir. 

in  the  design  and  construction  of  motors  for  this  purpose. 
The  most  important  change  was  the  construction  of  a  motor 
and  lathe  head  in  one  instrument  by  the  Ritter  Dental  Com- 
pany. The  base  of  the  lathe  is  made  broait  enough  tri  stand 
and  be  ojierated  wherever  it  is  placed.  This  instrument  was 
an  innovation  and  an  ornament  to  Ihe  lalwratory,  and  is  so 
easily  portable    that    many  dentists    use   one  motor  in   botli 
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deiartmeiUs.  It  is  dlmwii  in  Fig.  45.  The  field  is  of  laminated 
iron  and  is  so  heavy  that  when  a  motor  is  nsseuihlnd  it  will 
remain  perfectly  iiuiet  while  running.  The  armature  is  entirely 
enfloBeJ,  thus  making  it  ilust-proof,  and  botli  enils  of  it  are 
fitted  t<5  receive  the  chucks  and  mandrels.  The  oil  is  fed  liy 
means  of  a  wick,  (rum  a  cup  helow  each  bearing. 

138.  Steel  Sleeve  Tor  >Sliaft. — A  special  feature  of  the 
Rittcr  electric  motor  is  the  prnvision  for  wear.  A  Bt*«l  sleeve, 
eliown  in  Fig.  46,  tils  upon  the  armature  shaft  and  la  readily 
rt-] phiced  Ijy  a  new  one  when  worn  tci  any  ajipreciahlf  extent. 


This  practically  makes  this  instrument  one  that  cannot  be  worn 
out  ill  years.  A  swit<'h  button  in  front  regulates  the  speed  of 
the  motor  to  suit  the  operator, 

139.  The  Berrj-  Klectric  r^athe.— The  Berry  Company 
makes  a  lathe  mol<)r,  as  shown  in  Pig.  47.  This  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  one  just  descrilieil,  but  is  oix-rated  in  the  name 
manner.  It  is  llinroughly  made  and  is  an  ornament  to  the 
dental  office.  Both  endit  of  tiie  armature  shaft  are  fitted  lo 
receive  mandrels,  which  slip  on  and  lock  tbenisulves  by  a  half 
tarn  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  armature 
revolves.  The  whole  motor  is  dust-proof,  ne  these  motors  should 
be.     On  the  top  is  a  switch  tor  regulating  the  speeil. 

140.  The  Brownlnir  Eleotrlo  rj*the.— The  Browning 
Ek-ctric  Company  nlso  hiis  a  lathe  motor  upon  the  market. 
This,  as  shown  in  Fig.  48,  is  similar  Ui  lh«  firat  mentioned,  in 
oxlerual  appearance.  It  difleni  from  it  in  point  of  tihish  and 
llie  method  of  attaching  the  niiindrels. 
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141.  The  Victor  Electric-  Ijithc— The  Victor  Electric 
CoQipany  manufactures  «ii  eleulric  iathe  that  is  shown  in  Fig. 
49.     Tbis  has  the  field  below  and   Ihti  rheoelat  above.     It  Iiaa 


five  Bpceds  and  is  entirely  closed  so  as  to  be  dust-proof.     The 
mandreb  screw  directly  i>n  the  armature  shaft  by  a.  few  turns. 


This  electric  lathe  is  a   nominal  ^-horsepower,  as   are,  also, 
nearly  all  that  are  designed  fur  thiu  parpose, 

142.     Motors     Tor     Oponitlug    Machinist's    Lathes. 

Many  of  the  moi-e  fully  wniipped  deiitul  lalioratories  have  .i 
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macbiniBt's  lathe.  Evtiii  tho  snmllest  ut  llitue  lalKcs  require 
considumblu  jiliysical  strength  to  iiperate  them,  and  il  is  not 
practical  tu  even  attenijit  t(i  operate  the  aecoud  or  tliini  of  tlie 
einaller  sizes  \<y  toot-jiower. 

Here  tl»e  valuf  of  an  electric  motor  comee  into  play,  and  it 
will  not  require  as  large  a  one  as  might  he  supposed.     A  No,  4J 


Barnes  lallie,  or  any  of  the  smaller  si^es  of  machine  lathee,  oan 
be  operatinl  with  a  J-horsepower  motor.  This  size  is  ample  for 
the  ahove-menlionetl  lathe,  and  with  this  as  an  e?:aniple,  the 
dentist  can  readily  wlJinate  the  size  of  motor  that  will  Iw 
necessary  for  larger  lathes. 

143.     UeHt  MelUocI  of  Itiatalling  Motor  aixl   IaUib. 
Tbd  motor  sliould  he  placed  un  a  hrackel  back  of  the  pulley, 
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and  not  nioro  than  a.  foot  distant  therefrom.  It  U  a  good  plan 
to  fasten  a  shelf,  about  18  inches  wide,  to  the  hack  of  the  lathe 
bed  for  the  tools,  and  to  set  the  motor  on  this.  The  motor 
should  slide  upon  its  base,  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the 
belt.  It  Rhould  also  l>e  placed  with  its  pulley  wheel  to  the 
right  in  or<ler  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  lathe  work. 
It  will  be  found  that  if  the  pulley  is  put  in  line  with  the  large 
end  of  the  lathe  pidley  and  heltetl  thereto,  the  speed  of  the 
lathe  will  he  fast  enough.  Here  comes  in  play  the  especial 
fitness  of  individual  motors  for  lathe  work.  In  machine  shops 
it  is  necessary  to  shift 
the  belt  upon  thecone        m^/,?    \~  |— 

pulley  of  the  lathe  in  t*       ^^ 

order  to  increase  or 
reduce  its  speed.  This 
is  (|nite  unnecessary 
when  an  individual 
motor  is  used  to  oper- 
ate the  '  lathe.  The 
rheostat  not  only  does 
this,  but  it  gives  a 
greater  range  of  speed 
than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  source. 
Miireover,  by  the  use 
of  a  reversing  switch,  the  lathe  can  be  made  to  run  in  either 
direction,  a  feature  not  usually  found  in  machine  s)io]>s  except 
on  special  lathe?. 

144.  The  Rheostat   Used  as  a  Switch. — It  is  a  good 

jilan  always  to  have  the  first  button  of  a  rheosUit  blank,  as  by 
so  doing  the  rheostat  also  answers  for  a  switch.  The  operator 
knows  what  ppeed  he  will  require  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
lever  is  put  upon  that  button  at  once. 

145.  A  Iteverslngr  Switch  for  Whuiit-Wouinl  Motor. 

If  the  motor  is  not  provided  with  a  reversing  switch,  one  can 
he  made  in  the  following  maimcri  A  double-pole,  double- 
throw,  baby-knife  switch  can  be  had  at  any  electrical  supply 
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lioiisft.     This  should  be  mounted  at  any  convenient  place.     If 
the  motor  is  near  the  lathe  head,  as  suggested,  it  should  be 
fixed  on  top  of  the  motor.      It  should  be  connected  to   the 
motor  wires  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  50,  if  a  series- 
wound  motor,  or  as  in 
Fig.  51,  if   a   shunt- 
wound  motor.     When 
the  lever  is  thrown  to 
the    right,    the     cur- 
rent is  made  to  flow 
through  the  armature 
in  one  direction,  and 
when    the     lever     is 
thrown  to  the  left,  it 
flows  in  an   opposite 
direction,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  reverse  the 
direction   of  rotation. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  before  usin^  the  switch  two  wires  should 
i)e  crosstHl   and   eonnertrd    to  the  four  comer- posts,  as  repre- 
sented.    Tlu'v  should  l)e  placed  underneath,  and  insulated  from 
one  another  and  from  tin:  motor. 


Kic;.  r.i. 
lit  vn-Ht'ii'/  Siritifi/nr  Shmif-  M'tiiiiifi  Motor. 


TIIK    KLKCTIUC'   FAX. 

1  lf>.      riif  t'h»<'(ri<»  Tan  is  :i  wrlconif  a<ljunct  to  the  dental 

r>t]i«i\  and  il<  vahir  1*^  >o  appan-nt  that  its  merits  need  not  l>e 
elaixiinti-d  n)M)n. 

147.     TyiM*  of  Kan  for  I><»nla1  Purposos. — p]xperience, 

lio\vrv<T,  lias  shown  lliat  every  fan  will  nt)t  answer  for  the 
<'liair.  It  sln»uld  br  nf  tlir  buzz-fan  tyjH-,  as  >hown  in  Fig.  52. 
Many  dt'Utists  make  tin'  mi>takt'  of  usin^  a  small  fan  at  a  very 
lii^li  rat«' of  sjmmmI.  Sueli  a  fan.  to  he  rlTectivf,  creates  a  jLrreat 
Av\\\  of  noisr,  an<l  sends  oul  a  stilT  hn-ezi*  nf  rather  pm;dl  iield. 
Tliis  is  n«)t  tin-  most  d^'^iral^^^  All  tlmt  i-  n<*('«'ssarv  for  the 
cnmfnrt  of  l)oth  patirnt  and  operator  is  a  j^entlf  hn-ezeof  a  wide 
lifld.  The  nois«'  <»f  tin*  small  fan.  althoujih  in  a  measure  one 
that    i.-  soon    unnoticed,  krrps  one  in   a  seminervous  tension. 
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The  proper  fan  for  the  dental  chair  would  he  one  at  least 
16  niches  in  diameter,  nnd  an  IS-indi  fan  would  be  idea).  It 
should  be  operated  at  »uch  n  speed  that  there  will  he  uhBolutely 
no  noise.  This  will 
UBtially  give  a  gentle 
breeze  that  will  not, 
in  the  course  of  the 
oi>eration,  endanger 
one's  health,  and  yet 
keep  both  operator 
and  patient  perfeetly 
comfortable.  If  the 
dentist  will  buy 
nominal  12-inch  fan  | 
motor,  and  use  an 
18-inch  fan  thereon, 
he  will  have  the  ideal 
fan  tor  the  denial 
chair.  The  motor,  in 
driving  the  18-inch 
fan,  may  become  a 
little  warmer  tlian 
was  intended,  but  it 
will  not  become  dan- 
gerously so.  The 
motor  will  have  power 
enough  to  operate  the 
fan  at  the  speed  indicated  above,  and  frequently  will  have  a 
margin  to  spare.  This  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  operator  by  j 
means  of  the  rheostat,  which  is  usually  enclosed  in  the  baae  1 
of  th*^  fan. 


ELECTRIC  AIR-COMPRE880R8. 
148.  The  use  of  compreesed  air  hag  become  a  necessity  in 
the  well-regulated  dental  nffiue.  There  are  several  oi>eratioD8 
at  the  chair  that  can  be  twtter  performed  by  air  that  comes 
direct  from  a  cylinder  under  uniform  pressure,  than  by  the  use 
of  the  chip-blower.     The  deeiccation  uf  dentin,  the  drying  of 
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roots  for  filling  ami   It  Sflting  crowns,  tht-  eJtj.luraUon 
tartar,  and  (or  iib«  ivilli  the  at^tmizer,  requirea  a  uniforui  i 


ndtr  Air-Canprrim' 

tre*4uently 


ItMur  AlT-OimpHtmr  Sa.  t- 

cWtrip  tnotttr  ami  an  air-|iuinp  iiiountext  togetber. 
tion  witli  tliia,  a  kilvhen  tank  ol  at  least  CQ  gulli 


high  p 
Tins    can    rmly    be 
from  B  i-ylinder  of  compre 
air.    Moreover,  ite  utility  o 
(ieppiids  largely  on  ita 
reaily  fnr  uae  at  any  mom 

140.  The  Victor 
Compressor.  —  Oompi 
air  lins  usually  been  obt 
where  running  water  ifl  t 
bniUling,  by  the 
l>cer-punip.  In  ofEcw  ii 
hipb  buildings,  however,  U»e 
pressure  is  nut  aufficienl,  and 
in  ^llb^rban  situations  wat«r- 
]ir>*8ure  is  not  to  he  bad  at 
all.  To  mwl  th(«e  comlitions 
the  Victor  air- com  pressor,  as 
illustrateil  in  Fig.  fi^,  has  been 
ilovieeil.  This  cotiHtots  ol  an 
conoBC- 
rapacity 
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alioiild  Ijc  used  aa  a  reservoir.  Il  is  not  proclicable  to  operate 
ihu  pump  L'very  time  air  ia  iieeiled;  moreover,  sume  blow-pipe 
operations  require  a  larger  volume  of  air  than  the  jiump  caii 
supply.  By  llie  use  of  the  reservoir,  however,  the  stored-up 
supply,  in  addition  to  llie  feeding  in  by  the  jiunip,  will  be 
suflicient  to  meet  all  Ihe  rwjuirenientji.  The  Victor  conn>any 
also  supplies  an  air- com  pressor  of  an  u|in(rlit  type,  ns  shown 
in  Fig.  54.  This  pump 
IB  a  single-acting 
machine  and  will 
maintain  a  pressure 
of  CO  pounds  in  the 
reservoir. 

150.  The  Atito- 
Electrlc   Alr-Coin- 

pteseor. — The  auto 
electric  air  comprcBsor 
tukes  its  name  from 
the  automatic  working 
of  the  device.  An  elec- 
tric motor  ia  directly 
geared  to  a  short- 
stroke  pump.  This  ''"'  ^ 
lumisheE  an  air  pres- 

gure  of  45  pounds.  The  unique  feature  of  the  appliance  is  the 
use  of  an  electric  device  whereby  the  motor  is  automatically 
operated  by  a  slight  variation  in  the  air  pressure.  The  con- 
trolling device  can  he  set  so  us  to  o|>ernte  at  any  desired 
pressure  up  to  45  jKiunds. 

151.  Bleans  or   Sec-tirliie    Autoinatlt;  Uperatlon   of 

Motor.— In  the  practical  ojieration  of  the  air-pump,  unless  it 
is  of  the  automatic  type,  it  is  ne(rt«aary  to  run  the  motor  each 
morning;  tor  the  day's  supply.  The  ingenious  dentist,  however, 
can  easily  construct  a  device  for  automatically  operating  any 
electric  motor  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  auto-electric  sir- 
compressor  by  the  lowering  of  tlte  air  pressure  in  the  tank. 
This  can  be  dune  by  using  a  cylinder  aljoul  3  uich<«  in  diameter 
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covered  witli  a  top  of  corrugated  German  silver,  about  No.  32 
gage.  This  acts  as  a  diaphragm  that  moves  up  and  down  with 
the  air  pressure.  A  spring-controlled  lever  bears  upon  the 
center  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  lever  is  so  connected  that  it 
closes  the  electric  circuit  and  starts  the  motor  when  the  picciure 
falls  to  a  certain  point.  As  the  diaphragm  rises  -  under  the 
increased  pressure,  the  lever  is  carried  away  from  the  contact^ 
breaking  the  electric  circuit  when  the*  air  pressure  reachee  the 
desired  point.  In  this  manner  the  whole  outfit  can  be  made 
automatic,  and  the  cut-out  can  be  so  closely  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  screw  that  a  difference  of  but  one  pound  will  start  the  motor. 


THK  EliBCTIUC  MAULjBT. 

162.    All  the  foregoing  manifestations  of  power  are  due  to 
the  motive  power  of   an  electric  motor,  in  which  the  central 
figure  is  an  electromagnet,  the  field  of  the  motor,  which  oauSta 
another  electromagnet,  the  armature,  to  revolve.     We  now  take 
up  another  electrical  instrument  in  dental  practice  mider  the 
head  of  power,  namely,  the  deciric  maUet.     In  this  instrument 
we  have  practically  the  same  principles  at  work  as  in  the  electric 
motor,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  armature  is  given  a 
vibratory  instead  of  rotury,  motion.      The  armature  in  some 
eltKitric  mallets,  instead  of  being  an  electro-armature,  by  which 
is  meant  one  whose  magnetism  is  induced  by  a  coil  of  wire 
carrying  current  around  it,  is  a  soft-iron  armature.     An  electro- 
magnetic armature   may  be   used   for   this   purpose,   but   the 
re^juirements  are  not  so  great  but  that  the  simple  soft-iron 
armature  answers  the  purpose  in  most  elei'tric  mallets. 

1 53.  The  First  Electric  Mallet.— The  invention  of  the 
electric  mallet  by  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Honwill,  in  1S(;7,  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  dentistry. 
The  electric  current  had  been  employed  with  iiuestionable  results 
for  anesthetic  purposes  prior  to  this  time,  l)ut  it  was  this  instru- 
ment that  introduced  electricity  in  a  practical  and  useful  form 
to  the  dentist. 

154.     Superior  Qualities  of   Kleetrle   Mallet.— The 

electric  mallet  has  properties  not  possessed  by  any  other  mallet 
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The  blow,  which  can  be  regulated  for  any  intensity,  is  practic- 
ally the  same  as  long  as  desired.  A  filling  made  in  this  way 
is  more  homogeneous  than  that  produced  by  any  other  method. 
The  automatic  mallet,  while  similar  to  the  electric,  in  some 
respects,  gives  a  blow  that  is  easily  modified  by  the  hand  either 
by  a  little  side  pressure  on  the  instrument,  or  by  following  up 
the  blow  with  hand  pressure,  as  one  is  likely  to  do  when  using 
this  form  of  mallet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  electric 
mallet  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  the  plugger  is  handled  so  as  to 
simply  play  over  the  surface  of  the  gold,  as  it  is  possible  to  do, 
and  the  electro-mallet  is  allowed  to  do  its  work,  the  filling  will 
be  of  the  same  density  throughout. 

155.     Rapidity  of  Blows  of  the  Electric  Mallet. — A 

second  feature  of  the  electric  mallet  is  the  rapidity  of  its 
blows.  Gold  can  be  condensed  by  one  heavy  blow,  and  it 
can  be  just  as  well  condensed  by  a  number  of  light  blows. 
The  blow  of  the  electric  mallet  is  ordinarily  much  lighter 
than  from  a  hand  mallet.  For  this  reason  the  electric  mallet 
can  be  used  upon  thin  walls  that  would  not  withstand  the 
average  blow  from  a  hand  mallet.  Moreover,  the  blows  flowing 
so  rapidly  in  succession,  the  plugger  point  may  be  moved  about 
over  the  surface  much  as  one  would  use  a  pencil,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  area  covered  by  it  will  receive  several  blows 
while  so  covered.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set  down  the  plugger 
by  a  direct  effort,  unless  especial  attention  is  given  to  a  certain 
point.  The  speed  of  the  electric  mallet  in  condensing  gold 
is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  its  blows.  In  large  fillings  that  are 
easily  accessible  the  electric  mallet  in  a  skilful  hand  will  con- 
dense the  gold  as  rapidly  as  the  assistant  can  place  it  in 
position.  The  wonderful  operations  of  Marshall  Webb  were 
due  to  the  electric  mallet  in  a  skilled  hand. 

150.  Pain  From  Electric  Mallet  I^ess  Than  That  of 
Hand  Mallet. — Some  people  cannot  withstand  the  blow  of  a 
hand  mallet,  especially  if  the  tooth  is  somewhat  sensitive  to 
pressure.  The  electric  mallet  can  be  frequently  used  in  these 
cases  to  an  advantage.  It  should  not  be  understood  by  this 
that  the  electric  mallet  is  without  pain,  but  the  peculiarity 
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of  iU  blow  iH  quite  soceptable  to  some  people  and  dimgreeable 
to  othere.  Generally,  however,  tiie  electrio  mallet  can  be 
used  with  leas  pain  on  teeth  Bore  to  the  touch  than  the 
hand  mallet 

1 57.     IienfTtli  of  Time  Shortened  by  Electrlo  MJallet. 

Th9  electric  mallet  is  not  one  that  bas  an  uniTeiaal  application, 
bu'v  one. that  is  espedally  osefnl  in 
}ajg^  and  acoecmble  cavities.  When 
used  in  these  instancee  by  a  skiUal 
hand,  it  will  shorten  the  time  at 
least  one-third,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  very  dense  and  even 
Rurfiice  for  finishing.  Such  a  anr- 
face  will  be  without  pits  and  will 
retain  a  high  polish. 

158.  DescrtpUon  of  Bon- 
I  will  Electric  Uallet.— The  fint 
electric  mallet,  as  above  reterrad  to^ 
is  shown  in  Fig.  56.  This  connata 
of  a.  liollow  Imndle,  to  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  stationed  a  pair  of  ele^ 
tniniagiic'tK.  The  armature  upon 
till-  top  is  iif  soft  iron  and  weighted 
lit  itK  viliraling  ctnl.  The  handle  is 
Iif  vuleimitc  iind  is  made  hollow  Its 
I'litiro  li-nfrth  to  nceive  the  plugger. 
This  (liiTcm  fiou)  i iii'<'h an ical mallets 
in  that  the  )>hi){gcrliiuii11e  and  point 
cimipleti'  is  rcci^ivnl  in  the  rubber 
hiiixUe,  so  that  \\n:  Piimc  plugger 
may  alsi>  lie  \isc<i  ivilli  the  hand 
miilU-t.  The  iiliipjicr  used  in  the 
■nslriction  near  tho  jMiint,  which,  when 
the  iilntrjiir  in  fltpiwil  in  the  vulcanite  haiidlp,  rwi^ivcB  two 
dinnii-tiinklly  <>i>|i<>Kil<>  sprint^.  These  KpriiiBs  hold  the  plug- 
ger in  the  hanillr,  ami  nt  the  canio'tinH;  (HTniit  of  Hlight 
movement  v\iOii  iiniiact  of  tlio  oriimture.     The  length  of  the 
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Fig.  57. 

Electric  MaUti  on  JlO-VtUt  Current. 


handle  is  so  precise  that  when  the  lar mature  is  attracted 
by  the  magnets,  it  moves  but  \  inch  at  its  free  end  to  deHver 
its  blow  upon  the  plugger  handle,  and  yet,  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  movement,  and 
when  about  to  strike  k^ 
the  plugger,  it  auto-  " 
matically  breaks  the 
current.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  mallet  will 
show  that  it  is  oper- 
ated upon  precisely 
the  same  principle  as 
an  electric  bell,  ex- 
cept that  the  current 
is.  broken  more  sud- 
den ly.  When  the 
armature  is  at  its 
greatest  velocity  it 
strikes  the  circuit- 
breaking  spring,  at  a  point  of  advantage.  Ordinary  bell  vibra- 
tors simply  leave  a  contact  point  that  follows  the  armature  a 
short  distance  by  the  flexibility  of  the  spring  that  supports 
the  contact. 

159.  Curi-ent  Necessary  to  Operate  Bon  will  Elec- 
tric Mallet. — The  Bon  will  mallet,  while  intended  orignally  as 
a  battery  instrument,  can,  with  proper  care,  be  operated  by  the 
connnercial  110-volt  current.  In  so  doing,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised  in  insulating  the  wires  of  the  plugger  from 
the  metal  work,  and,  also,  as  a  further  precaution,  to  insulate 
the  chair  from  any  gas-pipe  or  water-pipe. 

160.  Const  ruction  of  Rheostat. — If  it  be  desired  to 
use  a  former  l)att(Ty  mallet  U[)im  the  llO-volt  current  without 
rewinding  the  magnets,  the  procedure  should  be  as  follows: 
Use  a  50-candlei)()wer  lamp  as  a  main  resistance,  and  in  series 
with  that  insert  ai>out  80  feet  of  No.  21  gage  German  silver 
wire,  wound  on  slate  and  placed  in  a  resistance-box  with  about 
six  buttons.     Then  connect  the  plunger  so  as  to  be  in  shunt 
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with  this  resistance,   as   diagnimniutieaJly   eliown    in    Fig.  . 
By  so  doing,  there  will  be  no  deatructive  siMirk,  na  there  w 
be  if  tlie  iimllet  wtire  placed  with  the  main  resistance  withr 
shuiU  resistance.      In    the  <jpi 
lion   of   tlie   rbeotttat,   as 
diagram niatically    in     the 
moving     the    lever     to     llie 
increases  the  blow  uf  the  ntalJoj 
and  U>  the  right  decrtfases  it. 

If  the  niagnetfl  were  to  be  i 
wound  with  No.  34  eilk  insuUtec 
wire,  u  32H.andlepower  lamp  < 
each  side  of  the  rheostat  andl 
phife^er  would  give  the  proper  1 
ifsistiiuce,  and'  at  tlie  tsame  tiniaj 
l.rntfct  the  patient  from  a  hvavyi 
f^hnck  in  ease  o(  aot'idental| 
t;r"iindit)K. 

IGl.     i:iectrie    Mallet 

Ijf  Dpei-atea  by  AlteniRtln^  i 
Cui-.-eut.  — The  S.  S.  White  j 
Conjpaiiy  »lso  supplies  &a  electric 
ni;tlUa  of  thfi  Bonwill  pattern,  to  J 
be  openited  by  ati  alternatiug  J 
current.  This  current  is  derived  I 
from  i\  motor  generator  espe-  I 
ciuUy  designed  for  the  purpose,  / 
luid  shown  in  Fig.  34.  Th«  J 
iiiolur  part  is  intended  for  driv-  1 
ing  a  dental  engine,  and  the  J 
dynamo  for  oi>eratin^'  the  eleebio  T 
''"'■  ■"■  mullet  and    other  sniull    electric  J 

"°""''''^''"""  "^'"^  "'""'        apphances. 

102.     liltibs  Electrlu  Mallet.— AlHtUt  tho  year  1890li 
instrument  under  the  name  of  the  Gibbs  electric  mallrt 
upon  the  market,  hut  for  some  reason  this  never  c 
general  use.     It  was  ingenious  &nd  simple.     Tlie  handle  wai 
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hollow  and  contained  one  electromagnet,  which  wtts  fixed  in 
the  iuwtr  end.  In  the  upper  end  was  a  soft-iron  plugger  that 
wna  drawn  ttiward  the  electromagnet  on  dosing  the  circuit. 
In  BO  doing  it  struck  the  end  of  a  plugger,  which  wan  movable 
thruugli  the  center  of  the  electromagnet.  This  plugger  is  very 
cfjnvcnient  to  handle,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  round  and  is 
not  weighted  at  its  upper  end,  as  ia  the  Bonwill, 

1(j3,     The    Barnes-Skinner    Blei^'trlc-     Ha) let.  —  The 

liarnes-Skiiiner  electric  mallet,  a^  eliowii  in  Fig.  '*S,  is  a  com- 
proniisc    between    the    Bonwill   nnd   the    Gilib;^,  and    also    has 
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features  not  poH8esBed  by  either,  But  one  electromagnet  is 
used  in  it^  construction.  This  \a  seen  at  the  top.  Still  beyond 
this,  as  a  caji  to  the  instrument,  is  a  eoft-inin  armature  that 
lias  the  mallet  function.  In  this  respect  it  reseiuhles  the  Gibbs 
in  principle,  hut  it  is  an  improvement  in  that  the  mallet  ia  free 
to   move  without  any  side  friction   of  consequence.     In   the 
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Gibbs   the  friction   of  the  niovable  part  upon   the  sidea  of 

the  caecment  will  at  times  affect  the  blow,  unless  the  operator 

will  humor  its  peculiarities. 

164,     Batter}-     Ontflt. — The    Barnes-Skinner    mallet  is 

wound  for  battery  use,  which  we  would  always  recommend  for 
the  electric  plugger  because  of  its 
safety  from  shocks.  Such  an 
outfit  is  shown  in  Fig.  59. 

165.  110- Volt  Current 
Outfit. — When  the  instrument 
is  to  be  used  on  the  110- volt 
current,  a  main-resistance  lamp 
is  used,  and  the  mallet  is  operated 
in  shunt  with  another  resistance, 
which  is  furnished  in  the  rheostat. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

166.  Precautions  Neces- 
sary When  Uslns  llO-Volt 
Current. — Too  much  cannot  be 
said  as  to  the  importance  of 
insulating  the  patient  and  the 
chair  from  water-pipes  and  gas- 
pipes  when  electrical  instru- 
ments are  to  be  operated  by  a 
commercial  current.  While  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  a  fatal 
shock  from  any  commercial  cur- 
rent used  for  incandescent  light- 
ing, there  is  always  danger  of 
an  unpleasant  one.  The  shock 
that  may  be  received  from  the 
110-volt  constant  current  or  the 

,  104-volt  alternating  current  is 
even  unpleasant  when  coimection 
is  accident^illy  made  by  the  hand,  but  it  is  much  mure  so  it  the 
current  is  received  through  other  parts  of  tiie  body.  The  lips 
and  tct-th  are  nearly  always  wet,  and  they  furnish  the  best  of 
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conditionfl  for  making  an  electrical  connection.  They  are,  more- 
over, especially  sensitive  to  electric  currents.  While  the'com- 
mercial  currents  of  even  the  lowest  voltage  demands  careful 
insulation  of  the  patient  from  any  possible  grounding,  this  pre- 
caution is  still  more  important  when  using  the  220-,  or  500- 
volt  current  at  the  chair.  There  may  be  no  direct  metallic 
connection  between  the  metal  work  of  the  chair  and  the  water- 
pipes,  but  the  column  of  water  in  the  rubber  tube  that  connects 
the  pipes  with  the  fountain  cuspidor  has  sufficient  carrying 
capacity  to  supply  the  conditions  for  an  electrical  ground.  It  is 
the  practice  of  some  operators  to  bum  gas  instead  of  alcohol  at 
the  chair,  and  to  conduct  the  same  thereto  bv  means  of  metal 
tubing.  The  possibility  of  accidental  grounding  through  this 
source  should  also  be  provided  against.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  insulate  the  chair  from  gas-pipes  and  water-pij>e8,  and  a  set 
of  fiber  bushings  should  be  used  at  the  fastening  of  the  foun- 
tain cuspidor  to  the  chair. 


ELECTROLYSIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

167.  Discovery  of  Electrolytic  Action  of  Direct 
Current. — In  May,  1800,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  while  experi- 
menting with  the  direct  current,  which  at  that  time  was  quite 
new,  discovered  that  if  the  same  was  passed  through  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  water  would  be  decomposed.  This  phenomenon 
was  taken  up  by  Davy,  who  not  only  made  a  further  study  of 
it,  but  turned  it  to  practical  use.  In  1807,  he  succeeded  in 
decomposing  the  so-called  **  fixed  alkalies,  *'  whose  composition 
up  to  that  time  had  been  unknown.  lie  obtained  metallic 
potassium  from  pure  potash  by  electrolysis,  and  by  a  similar 
process  soon  after,  he  obtained  sodium,  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium. 

168.  Some   Electrical  liaws   Known    in    1800. — At 

this  early  date  the  laws  governing  electrolysis  were  noticed,  for 
in   1806,  Volta,  in  referring  to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
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p])caks  of  the  oxygen  as  appearing  at  the  positive  pole,  while 
hydrogen  api>earcd  at  the  negative  pole. 

HiiK     Klecti-olysls   Defined. — ^The  term    electrolysis  has 

reference  to  chemical    changes  that  occur   when    an    electric 
current  passes  tlirough  a  conductor  of  the  second  class;  that  is, 
a  conductor  that  is  a  chemical  compound  either  in  a  fused  state 
or  in  tlie  form  of  a  solution.     The  essential  conditions  per- 
mitting electrolytic  action  are  a  compound  substance  and  a 
state  of  ilui<lity.     Grotthuss  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  a 
solution   are  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration  in  all   possible 
directions.     This  condition   cannot  be  present  without  occa- 
sional  <'()llisions   hetween  the  molecules,  at  which   time   and 
under  c<'rtain  conditions,  as  the  influence  of  an  electric  current, 
there  may  he  a  cliantrc  of   partners.     Every  molecule  has  an 
inherent  electrical  charjie  that  is  divided  in  itself  into  positive 
and  nef;ative.  residing  in  their  respective  groups  called  tovi«. 
When  a  difTerence  of   potential   is  sufiiciently  strong  at   the 
electrodes,  the  icms  separate  from  the  molecule  in  which  they 
are  first  found  and  travc^l  toward  the  pole  for  which  they  have 
an  allinity.     Tljose  traveling  towanl  the  anode  are  called  anions^ 
an<l  tiiose  traveling  towanl  the  cathode  Jire  called  caim\8.     It  is 
in  this  manner  that  a  li<jui<l  c()n<lucts  a  current,  and  this  is 
iUustratril   in   a   trallic  nvcr  a  hri<lge.     Wagons  going  in  one 
direction  carry  nuTchandise  <>!'  nnr  kind,  while  those  going  in 
the  n])p«)sit»'  directinn  rarry  nicrchandisr  of  another  kind. 

AUHIIKNirs    ION    TIIKOKY. 

170.  Arrlienius,  in  1>>X7,  nave  «»ut  his  theory  of  the  elec- 
trojvtic  diss<)ciation  of  ions,  lie  maintained  ''that  the  mole- 
(ules  in  aqueous  solutions  are  alrra<iy  <li>sociated  into  two  ions, 
whirh  an'  loadrd  with  thi'ir  n'spe(tiv<-  eh^ctric  charges'' ;  that 
^'elrrirolvsis  docs  not  therefore  HMiuire  the  previous  splitting 
of  tiir  molecule  hy  the  ele<-tric  current/'  Tliis  seems  to  he  the 
principal  point  of  <lilYercnce  l)ctween  the  two  theories.  Arrhe- 
nius  further  stated,  also,  that  the  i»assage  of  a  current  through 
an  electrolvte  is  due  to  the  free  ions,  and  those  molceules  that 
hav(^  not  divid*'d  tlninselves  into  ions,  if  there  are  any,  take  no 
]»art  in  the  i)roeess.      It  has  long  l)ecn  known  that  chemically 
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pure  water  is  not  an  electrolyte,  but  the  addition  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  impurities  makes  it  one.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  not  ionized,  a 
condition  that  is  easily  produced  when  an  impurity  is  added. 
Nor  is  water  the  only  simple  electrolyte,  which,  when  absolutely 
pure,  will  not  conduct  a  current.  Chemically  pure,  or  100  per 
cent. ,  sulfuric  acid  will  not  conduct  an  electric  current,  and  yet, 
when  diluted  with  water  until  it  is  about  a  25-per-cent.  solution 
of  sulfuric  acid  in  water,  it  becomes  one  of  the  best  liquid 
conductors.  The  water  in  this  case  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  agent  that  is  capable  of  separating  the  molecules  into  ions. 

171.  Action  of  Ions  Demonstrated  In  Blectro- 
platingf. — When  the  ions  have  reached  the  electrodes  for 
which  they  started  they  deliver  their  electric  charges  and  accu- 
mulate at  that  electrode.  If  there  is  any  possible  affinity 
between  the  two,  a  union  is  effected,  and  we  have  an  illustration 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  well-known  j)roce88  of  eledmplating; 
if  there  is  no  affinity,  the  ion  appears  in  the  form  of  a  gas  or  as 
a  precipitate,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  electrolytic  decompo- 
sition of  copper  sulfate,  for  instance,  it  is  first  sej)arated  into 
copper,  the  electropositive  ion,  and  into  sulfion  SO^y  the  electro- 
negative ion.  The  copper  moves  toward  the  negative  electrode 
and  the  sulfion  toward  the  positive  electrode.  If  the  negative 
pole  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  copper,  and  the  process  is 
not  too  vigorous,  the  coj)per  attaches  to  the  electrode  in  the 
form  of  a  metallic  j)recipitate,  sufficiently  firm  to  remain  and 
fine  enough  to  receive  a  polish.  The  sulfion,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  reaching  the  positive  pole  unites  with  the  water  forming 
sulfuric-^acid  and  liberating  the  surplus  oxygen,  which  escapes 
from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  gas.  If  the  positive  electrode 
is  of  copper,  the  sulfuric  acid  that  is  formed  at  this  pole  unites 
with  the  copper,  forming  copper  sulfate,  which  being  soluble  in 
the  water  is  dissolved,  thus  keeping  the  electrolytic  solution  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium.  As  fast  as  copper  is  taken  from  the  solu- 
tion and  deposited  upon  the  negative  electrode,  copper  is  added 
to  the  solution  by  the  electrochemical  process  going  on  at  the 
other  electrode. 
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172.  Rearrangement  of  Ions. — There  is  therefore  as  a 
first  step  in  electrolysis,  a  selection  of  partners,  which  have 
been  termed  ions.  Whether  these  arrangements  are  always 
mutually  understood  in  the  molecules  or  are  the  result  of  an 
electrical  disturbance  created  by  the  current,  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation.  These  ions,  however,  arrange  themselves  in  order, 
according  to  their  electrical  affinities,  and  move  toward  their 
respective  electrodes;  the  anions  toward  the  anode  and  the 
cations  toward  the  cathode.  In  the  formation  of  the  ions 
the  electropositive  elements  form  one  group  and  the  electro- 
negative elements  form  another,  making  these  selections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  electrochemical  properties 
by  Berzilius: 


PueiTivE  End. 

Name.  Symbol. 

Ca'sium C>. 

Rubidium Rb, 

Potassium K, 

Sodium Na. 

Lithium L, 

Barium Ba. 

Strontium Sr. 

Calcium Ca, 

Magnesium Mg. 

Glucinum 01. 

Aluminum Al. 

Zirconium Zr, 

Cadmium :  .  .  .  .  Cd. 

Manganese Mn, 

Zinc Zn, 

Iron Fe, 

Nickel Xi. 

Cobalt Co, 

Cerium Ce, 

Lead Ph, 

Tin Sn. 

Bismuth Bi. 

Uranium U, 

Copper Cu, 

Silver Ag. 

Mercury Jig, 

Palladium Pd 


Same.  Symbol. 

Rhodium Rfu 

Platinum Ft. 

Iridium Ir. 

Osmium Of. 

Gold Au, 

Hydrogen If, 

Silicon Si. 

Titanium Ti, 

Tantalum Ta. 

Tellurium Te. 

Antimony Sb. 

Carbon C. 

Boron B. 

Tungsten W. 

Molybdenum Mo, 

Vanadium V. 

Chromium Cr, 

Arsenic As, 

Phosphorus P, 

Selenium Se, 

lodin /. 

Bromin Br, 

Chlorin Cf. 

Fluorin F, 

Nitrogen •.  .    N, 

Sulfur 8, 

Oxygen O, 

Negative  End. 


173.  simple  Electpolj-sis  Compared  With  Eloctro- 
lytle  Action  of  Batteries.— Every  battery  depends  for  ita 
action  on  electrolysis.  In  lliis  instance,  Ihe  chemical  proceasea 
that  go  on  in  the  battery  when  the  external  circuit  is  closed 
cause  n  liberation  of  the  electrical  charges  ot  the  ions,  and  we 
have  the  manifestation  of  a  current  flowing  In  the  external  cir- 
cuit. In  battery  action,  the  conditions  being  favorable,  the 
molecules  ot  the  electrolyte  dissociate  themselves,  and  deliver 
their  electrical  charges  of  their  own  accord;  in  simple  electrol- 
ysis, under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  we  have  the 
ions  carrying  their  charges  toward  their  respective  electrodes. 
While  the  two  ]irocesses  are  identical  from  an  electrolytic  point 
of  view,  we  have  this  marked  difference:  the  one  is  produced 
by  energy  from  within  and  the  other  by  energy  from  without. 

174.  Electrolytic    Processes    In    Orffnnle    Matter. 

Electrolysis  is  an  active  agent  in  nature's  lalmratory.  Many  of 
her  processes  in  the  life  and  growth  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organism,  08  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  same,  are  carried 
on  by  electrolysis.  Electric  currents  are  develope<l  with  the 
chemic  processes,  and  these  in  turn  produce  other  changes, 
which  go  on  in  the  building  up  and  m  the  tearing  down  of  all 
organic  matter. 

175.  Electrolysis  as  u  Destructlro  Atreiit. — Electrol- 
ysis is  of  a  high  value,  commercially,  when  used  in  electroplating, 
and  at  the  same  time  if  not  guarded  against  it  becomes  a  very 
destructive  agent  in  our  cities.  Current  easily  escapes  from  the 
car  lines,  and,  6nding  good  return  by  way  of  the  water-  and  gaa- 
maine,  dissolves  these  at  the  point  of  leaving.  In  this  day, 
when  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  commercial  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  the  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  earth, 
especially  in  the  cities,  and  the  destructive  effect  on  the  gas-  and 
water-maiuB  becomes  a  perplexing  problem  for  the  engineer. 
This  condition  is  most  noticeable  in  cities  operating  electric 
ears  that  provide  for  the  return  circuit  through  the  rails.  This 
circuit,  by  had  connection,  often  offers  eo  much  resistance 
that  the  current  finds  a  path  of  less  resistance  through  the 
water-  and  gas-pipes,  wliich  may  be  lying  near  by.     In  the 
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course  of  time  these  pipes  will  be  •found  to  be  badly  corroded 
by  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  current. 

176.  Therapeutic  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Electrol- 
ysis.— While  electrolysis  may  thus  become  a  menace,  when 
a  heavy  current  is  allowed  to  escape,  it,  however,  has  electro- 
therapeutic  and  commercial  uses  that  make  this  property  of  the 
electric  current  one  of  the  most  useful  in  medicine  and  in 
the  arts. 

All  animal  tissues  provide  the  conditions  for  and  are  subject 
to  electrolytic  action.  Albumen  is  coagulated^  wat<^r  is  decom- 
posed into  acids  and  bas(»s.  In  this  process,  although  an 
animal  tissue,  the  laws  of  electrolysis  are  the  same  that  operate 
in  the  galvanic  cell;  the  acids  and  oxygon  appear  at  the  positive 
pole,  and  the  alkalies  and  hydrogen  appear  at  the  negative  pole. 
This  phenomenon  is  put  into  practical  use  by  the  electrothera- 
peutist  in  two  ways:  One,  by  the  liberation  of  a  nascent  salt, 
by  the  solution  of  the  electrode  itself,  and  the  other,  by  a 
decomposition  of  the  tissue  with  which  the  electrode  is  in  con- 
tact If  the  positive  electrode  is  composed  of  zinc,  the  chlorin 
that  forms  at  this  polc^  will  attack  the  zinc,  forming  zinc  chlorid, 
a  strong  caustic.  Or,  if  the  negative  electrode  is  composed  of 
platinum,  whicli  is  not  dissolved  by  the  current,  then  the  under- 
lying tissues  undergo  decomposition  and  are  destroyed  by  the 
agents  that  form  at  this  pole.  Potassium,  sodium,  and  other 
electropositive  elements  that  may  be  contained  in  the  tissues 
form  at  the  negative  pole  and  cause  destruction  of  the  tissue  by 
their  caustic  action.  While  it  seems  that  the  loss  of  tissue  in 
these  instances  is  more  largely  due  to  the  destructive  agency  of 
the  products  formed,  there  is  loss,  also,  of  tissue  in  the  first 
step  of  the  process  that  gave  up  these  salts. 

Electrolysis  is  a  therapeutic  agent  of  unquestioned  utility  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurism,  cystic  tumors,  goiter,  nasal  polypi, 
na^vi,  sebaceous  tumors,  stricture  of  mucous  canals,  hydrocele, 
and  the  like.  In  some  of  these  lesions  this  method  of  tre^itment 
gives  results  that  are  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  methods 
of  treatment  by  surgiail  operation  or  by  the  use  of  medicinal 
agents  that  promote  al)Sorption. 
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177.  Application    of     Electrolysis    in    Dentistry. 

Electrolytic  treatment  has  also  found  applications  in  dental 
therapeutics.  In  1884,  Dr.  W.  V.  B.  Ames  used  a  weak  gal- 
vanic current  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  He 
decomposed  the  contents  of  the  pockets,  getting  nascent  oxygen 
and  (!hlorin  in  addition  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  current. 
Medicinal  agents  were  also  used;  iodid  of  potassium,  when 
decomposed  in  the  pocket,  liberated  nascent  iodin  at  the  seat  of 
pus  formation. 

1 78.  Necessary  Apparatus.  —  The  requirements  for 
electrolytic  medication  do  not  differ  much  from  those  in  rat- 
aphoresis,  as  will  be  described  later.  The  battery,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  current,  need  not  give  a  pressure  of  more 
than  25  volts.  The  rheostat  should  be  one  that  has  at  least  five 
steps  to  the  volt.  A  cataphoric  rheostat  makes  an  ideal  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose.  A  milliammeter  should  always  be  used 
in  the  work.  This  should  read  as  high  as  40  milliamperes, 
which  may  be  reached  in  some  cases,  depending  on  the  voltage 
and  the  area  of  exposed  tissue. 


KliF.CTROPIi  ATING . 

1 79.  Various  Uses  of  ISlectroplatingr. — While  electrol- 
ysis is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals, 
and  in  metallurgy',  its  largest  field  is  in  electroplating."  Nearly 
every  instrument  we  see  about  us,  every  piece  of  shining  metal, 
and  many  ornaments  that  beautify  our  homes  and  oflices,  owe 
their  luster  and  finish  to  the  plater's  bath.  Not  only  this,  but 
nearly  every  paper  that  is  printed,  and  every  book  that  is 
published,  owes  its  small  cost  to  the  electrotype.  Electroplating 
has  become  an  industry  in  which  thousands  are  engaged,  and 
the  process  has  been  simplified  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
amateur  can  carry  on  the  process  at  home. 

180.  Electroplating  Outfit  for  Dental  Work. — The 

dentist  has  frequent  use  for  an  electroplating  outfit,  and  although 
he  may  be  situated  within  easy  reach  of  a  plating  establishment, 
it  is  often  more  satisfactory  to  do  the  work  himself,  provided  he 
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has  the  facilities.     The  most  of  his  needs  are  for  small  work 
and  in  his  lahoratory  equipment  will  always  be  found  instru' 
ments  and  appliances  that  may  be  utilised.       As  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  little  in  the  way  of  appliances  is  required  outside  of 
his  lahoratory  e(}uipment,  except  some  of  the  chemicals  used. 
He  has  a  lathe  and  bufiFers,  facilities  for  heating  water  and 
plating  solutions,  and  beyond  these  nothing  is  necessary  except 
a  few  cheniicals  and  the  plating  baths.     The  diflTerent  solutions 
ran  be  made  up  and  sealed  in  ordinary  glass  sealing  jaiB  which 
not  only  prevent  ovaiwration  when  not  in  use,  but  by  reason  of 
their  Avide  mouths  make  ideal  containing  vessels  at  the  time  of 
I)lating. 

181.     Metnl -Plating  by  Cliemical  Prooeases. — While 

the  usual  method  of  electroplating  is  through  the  agency  of  an 
electric  current  supplied  from  without,  yet  there  are  metals  and 
sohitions  in  which  the  simple  immersion  of  the  one  in  the 
other  will  cause  the  ])recipitation  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
solution  upon  the  metal  that  is  immersed.     If  a  piece  of  clean 
iron  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulfate,  it  will  quickly 
become  coated  with  a  covering  of   copper,  and  in   the  same 
manner  iron  will  receive  a  deposit  if  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
clilorid  of  his^muth,  trichlorid  of  gold,  clilorid  of  platinum,  or 
nitrati?  (A  silver.     (nMiiian  silver  will  receive  a  deposit  if  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  triclilorid,  and  also  if  dipped  in  gold  trichlorid 
of  antimony,  or  platinum  clilorid.     (iold  trichlorid  will,  when 
used  as  a  simple  solution  for  immersion,  deposit  its  gold  U|)on 
nearlv  all  metals,  and  in  like  maimer  i)latinum  chlorid  will, 
with  almost  e<iual  facility,  deposit  its   platinum   upon   other 
njetals.     In  these  reactions  there  is  a  chemical  interchange  of 
elements. 

Elect rodeposition  may  also  he  accomplished  in  a  single  cell; 
that  is,  the  article  to  he  plated  is  made  one  electrode  of  the 
cell.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  ordinary  Daniell  cell,  in  which 
the  ohjeet  takes  the  i)lacc  of  the  copper-i>late. 

1  82.  Huporlorlty  of  Klectrolytic  MetluMl.-  For  com- 
mercial ])urposos,   the  de|>08ition  of   metal   by  means  of   an 
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electric  current  supplied  from  without  gives  the  best  results. 
M'ith  conditions  just  cited,  where  the  process  is  principally  of  a 
chemical  nature,  and  one  that  is  limited  by  the  local  conditions, 
the  deposit  is  scarcely  more  than  a  film,  without  firmness  of 
adhesion  and  thickness  of  body.  When  an  electric  current  is 
supplied  by  a  battery,  or  when  a  dynamo  is  used,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  control  the  rate  of  deposit,  to  strengthen  the 
adhesion,  to  modify  the  fineness  of  the  deposit,  and  to  control 
the  thickness. 

MBTHODS    OF    EL.ECTROPLJIlTING. 

183.  Current  Used  for  Electroplating^. — When  an 
electric  current  is  used,  the  first  essential  is  that  it  must  be  a 
constant  current,  such  as  is  derived  from  a  battery,  or  which  is 
commercially  supplied  under  the  name  of  Edison  or  direct  cur- 
rent. The  dentist  can  also  obtain  a  current  for  plating  purposes 
by  the  use  of  a  small  shunt-wound  dynamo. 

The  voltage  of  the  current  used  in  electroplating  is  compara- 
tively low.  It  is  so  low  that  a  few  voltaic  cells  will  ordinarily 
furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  individual  purposes.  Gold  and 
copper  may  be  deposited  from  their  solutions  with  a  pressure 
of  only  i  volt,  and  even  the  solutions  most  difficult  to  break  up 
require  less  than  8  volts  to  effect  their  decomposition.  For  this 
reason  even  the  most  elaborately  equipped  plating  establish- 
ments use  dynamos  that  are  wound  to  give  no  higher  than 
10  volts.  This  also  covers  the  resistance  of  the  conducting 
wires.  The  dentist's  needs  are  confined  to  the  use  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  nickel,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  last 
mentioned,  two  cells  will  be  all  that  are  necessary.  Nickel 
solutions  require  from  5  to  6  volts  pressure  to  effect  their 
decomposition  and  that  will  necessitate  the  use  of  three  or  four 
Bunsen  cells  in  series.  Or,  if  the  dentist  is  equipped  with  the 
S.  S.  White  battery  outfit  for  operating  his  electric  engine,  he 
can  use  that  for  all  plating  purposes. 

184.  Method  of  Utilizing  1  lO-Volt  Direct  Current. 

The  second  and  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  a  cur- 
rent for  electroplating,  is  by  the  use  of  a  commercial  current, 
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provided  that  it  is  already  established  in  the  office  for  other 
purposes.  This,  of  course,  should  be  the  constant  or  direct 
current,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  usually  supplied  at 
110  volts  pressure,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  current  of  low  voltage 
from  this  for  plating  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
some  form  of  shunt  rheostat. 

The  dentist  may  do  this  in  the  following  manner:  Use  one 
16-candlepower  lamp  as  a  main  resistance,  and  in  series  with 
that  any  electrical  instrument  or  rheostat  which  has  from  5  to 
15  ohms  resistance.  If  this  is  done,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61,  and 
two- wires  are  connected,  one  on  either  side  of  the  second  resist- 
+  —     ance,  a  current  of  from  2  to  5 

volts  will  be  shunted  through  the 
plating  circuit.  The  pressure  of 
the  plating  will  be  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  resistance  of 
the  shunting  resistance  with 
which  it  is  in  parallel.  If  an 
electric- light  carbon  is  used  as 
the  shunting  resistance,  about 
i  volt  pressure  will  be  operative 
in  the  i)lating  bath,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  lG-caiullejM)wer  lamp  as 
tlu"  sliuiUiii^  resistance,  as  high 
:j8  50  volts  (iiii  he  obtained  if 
Diagrammatic  Arr,iu.K,u.nt.. J  wuinvjnr   nccessarv.      Ill    practire,    two   or 

I'laliicj  on   lln.\nlt   Ctnnit.  *  .         .    '  ' 

three  eleetri(-li<rht  carbons  con- 
veniently mounted  in  the  form  of  a  riieostat  will  l)e  all  that 
is  necessary.  Or,  the  last  or  second  from  the  last  button  of  anv 
rheostat  use<l  for  operatinj^'  a  motor  or  electric  oven,  will  give  the 
I)r(»})er  resistance.  A  large  size  electric  oven  will  shunt  2  volts 
if  c1os(h1,  or  .*^\   volts,  if  oj)en. 


Ancde 


Clyect 


Fl<t.  61. 


IS.").     Small    Dynamo  for  Klectropliitlii^. — The  third 

metliod  for  nhtaining  a  current  for  elfctr<>|>lating  is  hv  the  use 
of  a  small  <lynamo,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (J'J.  Tiioe,  almost  as 
toys,  art-  u|)on  thf  market  for  (Operating  small  electrical 
appliances  and  are  designed   to   be  operated   by   water-power. 
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"  ComplicAtt'il  lis  this  may  Becm,  it  is  entirely  feasilile.    A  rtynnino 
Blor  electrnpIatiHg  should  be  shunt-wounfi,  for  the  rpason  that 
piuch  a  dynamo  will  nut  change  iu  polarity,  ehouM  a  current 
pass  lltrough  it  from  the  plating  enlution  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion.    A  series-wound  dynamo  will  reverse  ila  iKilarity  under 
the  conditions  just  mentioned,  which   will   prove  a  constant 
annoyance.     Such   a  dynamo   can   he   used,  however,   if  the 
■'operator  ia  observant  and  uses  a  pole  changer,  by  which  the 
^direction    of   current    throujib    tl]i>    solution   can   be  quickly 
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reversGil,  should  the  current  l>e  Howing  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Any  series-wound  dynamo,  though,  can  be  easily  converted 
into  a  shunt-wuund  dynamo  by  changing  the  connections. 
A  series-wound  dynamo  or  motor  ha«  its  field  and  armature 
connecled  in  scries.  A  wire  will  be  seen  ruiuiing  from  one  of 
(be  brushes  to  the  field.  If  a  new  connecting  wire  is  attached 
to  this  brush  or  wire  and  another  is  attached  to  tlie  two 
binding- {Kists  to  which  the  rannectiona  were  formerly  made, 
uniting  them  as  one,  and  these  two  new  wires  led  out  lo  two 


olher  Ijiniiinft-poBtfl,  the  tlynamo  will  he  what  is  known  >is 
eliiint  wfiund,  that  ifi,  the  field  &nd  the  armature  windings  are 
in  parallel. 

l-nECAtlTTOXS    TAKKX    IX    KI-B(TROPLATn*0. 

186.  Necesrtty  of  Cleanllneiwi.— Every  step  in  electro- 
plating requires  the  ulmoat  cleanliness.  The  least  partich-  of 
dust  or  grease  will  prevent  perfect  Adhesion  of  the  plating. 
Cleanliness  in  electroplating  means  more  than  ordinarj-  cleaiili- 
nees.  It  nienns  imi  absolute  purity  of  surface  of  the  metal  to 
be  jilated.  Kvcn  handling  by  the  naked  hand,  however  clenn, 
will  cause  the  coaling  to  strip  ofT  in  time.  The  surface  of  the 
objpc-t  to  be  plated  must  not  only  be  made  absolutely  clean  by 
chemical  nieiuis,  but  tis  a  \mi  step,  chemical  processes  are 
required  before  the  surface  is  in  condition  to  receive  a  coating 
tliat  will  adhere  with  sufHcient  tenncltr  to  withstand  asage. 

187.  Care  In  Finishing  SurAic-o  of  Arttelet)  to  be 

L.Zl4totroi>Iale(l. — In     preparing    all    articles    for    plating   it 

kBhouhl    I"'   borni;  in  mind   that    the    finished    surface   will  ba 

tiie  same  in  point  ot  Bmoothness  tbu  H  is  beCom  jdatfng. 

If  the  coat  of  plating  is  thick  enough  then  when  poluhfld  all 
scratches  may  be  obliterated.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  finish 
those  parte  that  are  to  be  polished  as  well  before  plating  aa  they 
are  expected  to  be  when  finished.  This  can  he  done  upon  the 
dental  lathe  by  the  ordinary  wheels  and  buffa  used  in  dreaaing 
and  polishing  vulciinite  plates.  And,  if  the  dentist  enters  into 
electroplating  somewhat  extensively,  he  can  make  ezoellent 
buffs  by  using  wooden  wheels  from  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  various  thicknesses,  upon  the  rims  of  which  are  glued 
strips  ot  emerj-'cloth  ot  the  same  width  as  the  wheels.  New 
strijis  are  added  from  time  to  time,  it  only  being  necessary  to 
glue  the  ends  an  inch  or  so, 

188.  Chemical  Preparation  of  Hurface. — When  those 
surfaces  that  an'  to  be  [lolishcd  have  been  finished,  the  next 
step  is  the  chemical  preparation  of  the  surface.  Iron  and  steel, 
after  Iwing  highly  polished,  are  passed  into  a  potash  batli  to 
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remove  any  oil  or  grease  that  may  have  l)een  contracted  during 
the  polishing.  This  is  made  hy  dissolving  J  pound  of  caustic 
pf^tash  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  is  to  be.  used  hot.  If  there  has 
been  some  delay  and  a  film  of  oxid  has  formed  upon  the 
surface,  this  can  be  removed  by  immersing  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  15-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  should 
then  ])e  washed  in  water  and  immediately  placed  in  the 
plating  Imth. 

Copper,  bmss,  German  silver,  bronze,  aluminum-bronze, 
nickel,  silver,  and  several  other  similar  alloys  are  all  prepared 
alike.  The  ])uffing  having  been  done,  the  piece  is  placed  in  the 
potash  ])ath  as  prescribed  for  tlie  treatment  of  iron.  It  is  then 
removed  and  ])riskly  scoured  witli  a  stiflf  Inrush  and  pumice  to 
insure  the  complete  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  oil,  and  also  to 
remove  the  liigli  polish  upon  the  surface.  As  a  final  st(»j)  before 
transferring  to  the  plating  solution,  the  piece  is  dipj)ed  into  a 
solution  of  cyanid  of  potassium.  This  is  made  up  of  8  ounces 
of  cyanid  of  poUissium  to  a  gallon  of  water.  It  should  l>e  kej)t 
in  an  earthenware  jar  and  used  cold.  When  jirticles  are  U)  1k) 
gold-  or  silver-plateil,  the  ])iece  may  be  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  made  by  acting  upon  mercury  with  nitric 
acid  and  diluting,  just  before  placing  in  tlie  plating  bath.  In 
doing  this  a  very  thin  coating  of  mercury  will  cover  the  sur- 
face, which  i>rotects  it  from  oxidation  and  at  the  same  time 
produces  a  more  receptive  surface  for  the  gold  or  silver. 

189.  riatlng  Non -Metallic  Articles.— When  non- 
metallic  objects  are  to  be  plated,  they  must  first  have  their  sur- 
faces made  electrical  conductors.  The  most  generally  adopted 
l)lan  is  tlie  coating  of  the  surface  with  black  lead,  or  graphite. 
Tills  material,  being  in  a  very  fine  powder,  is  dusted  upon  the 
surface  and  worked  into  every  ineiiuality.  It  is  the  better  plan 
to  first  coat  this  with  a  plate  of  copper,  and  that  with  whatsoever 
metal  is  desired,  treating  it  then  as  a  cop|H»r-plate. 

In  making  the  connections  for  plating,  the  object  to  be  plated 
is  t<j  be  connected  to  the  negative  wire  from  the  battery  or 
<lynanio,  and  an  anode  of  the  same  metal  used  in  the  plating, 
connected  to  the  positive  wire  from  the  electrical  source. 


s 
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GOIJ>-PLJL'nNG. 

190.     Current-Strengrtli    Necessary    for    Gold-Pla- 
ting:.—Gold  is  one  of  the  mo6t  easily  deposited  metals.     It  will 
ileposit  from  a  trichlorid  solution  by  the  simple  immersion 
in  it  of  nearly  all  metals,  and  if  a  current  is  used,  scarcely  more 
tlian  i  volt  is  necessary  to  eflFect  deposition.     There  is  no  metal 
ur^ed  in  electroplating  that  possesses  the  many  properties  of 
gold.     This  metal  has  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  character  of 
deposit,  due  to  the  solution  from  which  it  is  deposited  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  used.     A  solution  containing  from  1  to 
5  pennyweights  of  gold  to  the  gallon,  will  give  a  fine  precipitate 
of  pale-yellow  color,  while  a  solution  very  heavy  with  gold,  15 
pennyweights  to  the  gallon,  will  yield  a  deposit  of  gold  of  a  dark- 
red  color.     All  shades  between  these  can  be  obtained  by  modi- 
fying the  strength  of  the  solution.     Then,  again,  the  strength  of 
the  current  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  deposit 
A  weak  current  of  ^  volt  will  produce  a  deposit  of  pale,  smooth, 
and  closely  adherent  gold,  while  a  pressure  of  over  5  volts  will 
cause  a  deposit  of  a  dark,  coarsely  crystallin  nature.     The  latter 
is  not  firmly  attached  to  the  metal  and  is  liable  to  strip  in  the 
burnishing  or  in  subsequent  use. 

lin.     Formulas    tor   Ciold-l'latinjj:. — There   are   many 

fnriinilas  iind  methods  of  }>rej>aring  ii  bath  for  gold-plating. 
Some  are  to  \)v  lieutrd  at  tlie  time  of  jdating  and  others  are  to 
hr  used  cold.  I)r.  II.  F.  iiriggs  reLH)mmends  the  following: 
"Take  .'><>  grains  of  pure  gold  and  digest  in  aqua  regia;  eva|)o- 
late  almost,  l>ut  not  quite,  to  dryness:  di.ssolve  tliis  in  20 ounces 
ot'  watrr,  then  add  \  oimee  of  cyanid  of  })otassium."  The  aqua 
regia  of  the  formula  is  composed  of  o  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  1  part  of  nitric  acid.  Tliis  solution  is  to  he  heated  to  about 
l')0^^  F. .  at  the  time  of  using. 

\'ery  satisfactory  restdts  have  been  obtained  by  using  a  cold 
hath  of  the  following  formida: 

Chlorid  oi  gold '^O  grains. 

Cyanid  of  potassimn GO  grains. 

I)i>tilK'd  water 1  pint. 

Tlio    gold    of    this    formula    is   the   siime   as   that    used   in 
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photography  for  toning,  and  is  usually  sold  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 15  grains  each.  When  the  solution  is  made  up  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  glass  fruit-jar. 

192.  Method  of  Procedure. — The  object  having  been 
prepared  for  the  bath  in  the  manner  previously  outlined,  it  is 
then  to  be  connected  to  the  negative  wire  from  the  battery  and  a 
sheet  of  pure  gold-foil,  No.  10,  or  heavier,  suspended  from  the 
positive  wire  of  the  battery.  The  gold-foil,  which  now  becomes 
the  anode,  should  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  object  to  be 
plated. 

The  strength  of  the  current  being  necessarily  very  little  in 
depositing  gold,  a  single  cell  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
sufficient.  A  single  P^dison,  Lalande,  or  Bunsen  cell  will 
always  give  ample  current  for  the  dentist's  use.  Open-circuit 
cells  may  also  be  used,  and  where  the  operator  has  only  an 
occasional  use  for  his  electroplating  outfit,  these  will  probably 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  For  the  deposition  of  gold,  only  one 
of  these,  if  in  good  order,  and  two  at  most,  will  be  necessary. 

PLATINUM-PIRATING. 

193.  Platinum  can  only  be  satisfactorily  deposited  upon 
copper  and  its  alloys.  Tin,  iron,  or  zinc,  can  only  be  imper- 
fectly platinized,  even  after  first  coating  them  with  copper. 
One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  plating  with  platinum  is 
the  varying  condition  of  the  bath,  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the 
platinum  anode.  In  plating  with  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  mainttiined  by  about  an  ec^ual  addi- 
tion of  metal  dissolved  from  the  anode  by  the  electrolytic  proc- 
ess. In  platinum-  and  iridium-plating,  however,  the  anode  is 
not  dissolved  and  tlie  metal  is  derived  entirelv  from  the  solution. 
The  electrolyte  is  thus  being  continuously  weakened  while  the 
deposition  is  going  on. 

The  second  difficulty  experienced  in  platinum-plating  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  deposited  from  its  solutions  by  the  simple 
immersion  in  it  of  some  metals  to  be  plated,  zinc,  iron,  and 
tin  reduce  it  simply  by  immersion.  This  facility  with  which 
the  solution  is  decomposed  causes  the  same  condition  that  is 
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present  when  a  very  heavy  electric  current  is  used  in  plating. 
It  causes  the  metal  to  deposit  in  a  loose,  black  condition, 
lacking  adhesion..  It  is  therefore  important  in  plating  with 
platinum  to  have  the  solution  rather  weak  in  platinum  and  to 
use  only  a  feeble  current  for  precipitating  it. 

194.  Solution  for  Platinum  Batli. — The  solution 
generally  used  for  platinum  deposition  is  the  double  cyanid  of 
platinum  and  potassium  in  distilled  water.  This  is  made  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  gold  solution  except  that  platinum  is 
subistituted  for  the  gold.  During  the  action  of  the  bath,  free 
cyanid  is  formed  that  should  be  neutralized  by  the  frequent 
addition  of  a  little  chlorid  of  platinum,  preferably  at  the  close 
of  each  operation.  If  a  little  visible  amount  of  platinum  should 
precipitate,  this  can  be  redissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
soda  phosj>hate. 

195.  Means  of  Maintuiniu|^  Strengrth.  of  Platinum 
Bath. — While  with  the  bath  just  mentioned  the  platinic 
strength  can  be  maintained  by  the  occasional  addition  of  a 
little  fresh  i>latinnm  chlorid,  this  method  is  not  without  objec- 
tion. For  small  pieces,  such  as  the  dentist  may  usually  wish 
plated,  the  chlorid  bath  will  he  entirely  satisfactory,  but  for 
lai'<ze  j)ircc>  the  n'pK'iii.^-hiiiL'  of  tlie  solution  during  the  process 
is  ol)jortioiial'le.  Att*  nijtts  have  i)eeii  made  to  use  an  anode 
coiitainiiiL^  }»latiiuini  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  in  the  hope 
that  this  nii_Ldit  he  .-li^^htly  snhihlr  and  thus  maintain  the  platinic 
streUL'tli  of  th(^  -ohition.  Platinuni-hhick  was  tried  and  the 
experiment  proved  the  correctness  of  tlie  supposition,  but  this 
did  not  ]»rove  ti»  l»e  a  practical  success.  The  laboratory  exi)eri- 
mcnt  and  the  practical  application  wrre  (piite  ditl'erent  condi- 
tions. In  (»rder  to  nhtain  the  >li^h!«>t  solution  of  the  platinum, 
the  hatli  had  to  i-t*  <>f  a  strouL'  acid  reacli<>n.  Tliis  caused  a 
loose,  I'lack.  nnn-adherent  precipitate  tliat  was  of  no  value. 

An  alkaline  platinate  hath  possesses  some  virtues  over  the 
acid  hath  just  de^crihed.      'i1ii>  is  made  up  a>  follows: 

riatinuni   hydrate \  ounce. 

Caustic  pota.-h 2  oimces. 

Distilled  water        1   quart. 
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Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water  and  then  add  the  platinic 
hydrate  slowly,  keeping  the  solution  in  motion;  a  little  heat 
will  facilitate  the  solution. 

Not  more  than  2  volts  should  be  used  in  plating  with  this 
hath,  for  a  heavier  current  will  cause  a  non-coherent  precipitate. 
The  anode  may  be  a  sheet  of  platinum  or  a  carbon  plate  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  surface  of  the  piece  being  plated.  It  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  plate  iron,  zinc,  and  German  silver 
objects  with  copper,  prior  to  their  receiving  the  platinum 
deposit.  The  strength  of  this  bath  can  be  maintained  by  the 
addition  of  platinum  hydroxid.  This  may  be  in  excess,  as  it 
will  enter  into  the  solution  only  when  it  is  needed. 

196.  Sllvor-Platlng. — Silver,  like  the  two  foregoing 
metals,  is  easily  deposited  from  its  solution,  but  not  with  such 
ease,  however,  as  to  become  a  troublesome  feature  in  plating. 
Its  behavior  is  so  much  like  that  of  gold  that  if  one  were  suIh 
stituted  for  the  other  in  some  processes,  the  results  would  bo 
ei^ually  satisfactory.  There  is  one  marked  difference  in  the 
working  of  the  two;  whereas  the  gold  deposit  is  very  easily 
modified  by  the  strength  of  the  gold  solution,  deposits  of  silver 
do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  strength  of  the  solution 
from  which  they  are  deposited,  excej)t  when  extremes  of  either 
the  density  of  the  solution  or  the  strength  of  the  current  are 
present. 

197.  The  Sliver  Bath. — In  operating  with  silver,  the 
double  cyanid  of  silver  and  potassium  is  most  generally  used. 
This  is  obtained  by  dissolving  1  part  of  cyanid  of  silver  and 
10  parts  of  cyanid  of  potassium  in  10()  parts  of  water.  This 
may  then  he  (lihite<l  to  the  desired  strength,  which  may  l>e 
from  i  ounce  to  f)  ounces  of  silver  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The 
silver  cyanid  may  be  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  cyanid  of 
potassium  to  a  8oluti<^n  of  silver  nitnite,  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  poured  off  and 
the  precipitiite  washed. 

1 98.  Preparat  Ion  of  Snrfaoe  forSUver-Platliifi:. — All 

silver-plating  solutions  should  contain  an  excess  of  cyanid  of 
potassium,  and  this  excess  should  vary  according  to  the  metal 
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to  receive  the  plate.  This  may  be  largely  in  excess  when 
depositing  upon  gold  or  platinum,  but  such  metals  as  zinc, 
copper,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  metals  that  are  generally  attacked 
by  the  cyanid  of  potassium,  require  less  excess  of  free  cyanid. 
When  the  last-named  metals  are  to  be  plated  the  work  can  be 
facilitated  by  **  quickening '*  the  surface  by  first  washing  it 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  surfaces  of  all  metals  are  first  quickened,  then  the  cyanid 
strength  of  the  solution  can  always  be  the  same  and  the 
operator  is  relieved  of  any  guesswork.  This  method  should 
always  he  followed  where  one  solution  is  used  for  plating 
different   metals. 

The  quickening  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
mercury  in  a  30-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  afterwards 
diluting  with  about  a  gallon  of  water.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  mercury  dip.  It  is  well  to  have  some  of  this 
solution  on  hand,  for  it  can  often  be  used  to  advantage  in 
plating  with  other  metals  than  silver. 

The  function  of  free  cyanid  of  potassium  is  to  convert  cyanid 
of  silver  into  a  double  cyanid.  In  the  plating  process,  silver 
cvanid  is  formed  that  is  insoluble  in  the  solution;  free  cvanid 
of  potassium  hcin^  ])resent,  it  acts  upon  the  silver  cyanid  and 
<H)nverts  it  into  a  (l«)ul)le  cvanid,  wliich  is  readilv  soluble.  The 
absence  of  fire  cvanid  is  shown  l)y  tlie  anode  turning  a  dark 
color,  due  to  the  formation  of  oxid  of  silver  u])on  its  surface; 
and  an  excess  of  free  cvanid  is  shown  by  the  anode  assuming 
a  very  white  and  roiiL^li  surface,  ^ivin<r  it  the  appearance  of  a 
metal  having  undergone  a  violent  (chemical  action. 

11)9.     Curroiit -strength  in  Silver-IMatinp:.— The  same 

rules  are  to  he  observed  in  the  strength  of  current  to  be  used  in 
silver-])lating  that  were  laid  down  in  gold-])lating:  a  w(\'ik  current, 
one  scarcely  stronger  than  is  ncn^essary  to  efTect  decomposition 
of  tlie  soluti(»n,  will  produce  a  fine,  white,  closely  adherent 
coating,  while  a  heavy  current  wiH  cause*  a  loose  deposit  of 
dark  color,  which  will  not  take  a  good  polish.  The  silver 
solution  sliould  not  he  exposed  to  a  strong  liglit  when  not  in 
use,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  silver  salt  to  decompose. 
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200.  Conii>osltIon  and  Size  of  Auottc. — In  connecting 
the  wires  from  the  battery,  the  piece  to  be  plated  Ib  swung  troni 
the  negative  wire  and  an  anode  of  silver  attached  to  the  positive 
wire.  The  anode  should  be  a  sheet  of  perfectly  pure  silver  that 
baa  been  preiiously  annealed.  It  should  present  a  surface  as 
large,  at  leiist,  as  the  object  to  be  plated.  U  the  anode  shoidd 
present  less  surface  than  the  object  being  plated,  tJieu  instead 
of  the  phite  furnishing  sufficient  silver  to  keep  the  solution  at 
its  proper  degree  of  saturation,  the  solution  itself  gradually 
gives  up  its  silver,  until  it  becomes  too  weak  for  successful 
work.  It  is  a  good  plan  therefore  to  always  use  an  anode 
that  is  a  little  larger  than  the  ubjeet  to  he  plated. 

The  current  should  always  l>e  flowing  at  the  time  of  placing 
the  piece  in  the  bath.  Unless  this  precaution  is  observed  the 
free  cyanid  will  act  upon  the  oliject  if  it  is  a  base  metal,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  dissolving  it  and  contaminating  the  bath.  A 
silver-plating  bath  containing  copper,  iron,  or  other  impurities 
does  not  yield  a  pure,  white,  silver  precipitate. 

301.  Sllver-Platlus  Non-Mel«Illc  Ol(]e»-ta.  —  Non- 
metallic  objectti  maybe  yilver-plated  by  making  their  surfaces 
electrically  conductive  by  the  use  of  graphite,  as  is  done  in 
electrotyping.  Some  years  ago  electrodepostted  silver  plates 
were  tried  by  the  profession.  The  claim  of  their  advocates  that 
Bucli  plates  were  accurately  adapted  to  the  model,  was  certainly 
correct,  hut  these  plates  wore  found  not  to  possess  the  necessary 
amount  of  stiffness  for  long  and  practical  use,  aud  this  system 
of  plate  construction  soon  tell  into  dlBuee. 

302.  now  to  Polish  iHllvcr-Plaled  SurlHoes, — Silver 
plate  is  finished  much  us  one  would  polish  a  metal  plate.  As 
the  article  comes  from  the  bath,  if  the  plating  has  been  properly 
done,  it  presents  a  white,  frosted  appearance.  For  some  purposes 
this  is  a  desirable  finish  itself.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  give 
it  a  high  polish,  this  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  felt  wheels, 
finishing  with  brushes  and  buffs,  using  prepareil  chalk  aud 
rouge.  In  some  pieces,  a  beautiful  effect  can  be  obtained  by 
burnishing  the  raised  places  and  leaving  the  depressions  in 
Iheir  original  frosted  cimdilion. 
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S03.  irgeorODppcrlMgim.Ui|pi«il^S  Ooppci^  ^rfwn 
uaed  in  ekctioplaliD|^  is  of  Um  ipwlo*  ooBunonial  rmbam.  It 
is  noloDlTimd  mmfStSng  ta^TOa  oo|qpar finirii  ilwilf,  bat 
is  used  as  a  fbondalion  vpoQ  wUdi  oUier  nMtadB.ara  to  bo 
phlcd.  Soine  meuds^  platiniim  ior  inoluoe^  will  Dfli  odb^ 
iron,  anc,  or  tin,  with  anr  dtgwju  of  fitnog/hj  and  yet  it  theoo 
meuk  are  first  coTCfcd  with  a  eopper-plalB.  iSbf&f  wfll  then 
reodte  the  platinum  with  auflkknt  atnnglh  ior  onmiMraal 
parposesw  In  this  case  the  aiticlB  m  traatod  aa  if  it  wera 
copper.  lion  is  l^est  nickd-fdaled  faj  fint  giving  it  a  thin 
oopper-plate. 

Copper  will  depiK^it  from  some  of  its  aofaitiona  faj.  simple 
immersion.  In>n.  if  dipped  into  a  aolution  of  ooppor  anUate^ 
will  receive  a  film  of  copper.  It  will  be  dbaonvedy  however, 
that  those  solutions  that  precifutate  melala  moat  eaaQy,  aa  by 
the  simple  immt*r?ion  of  another  metal  in  them,  aie  noi  aoln- 
tions  most  easily  managed  when  used  far  electraplatiDg.  The 
very  facility  with  which  they  give  up  their  melal  ia  an  objection. 
While  it  is  m-v.-essary  that  a  solution  should  port  with  its  metal 
whiii  useil  for  eKiHroplating.  it  is  possible  to  have  an  extreme, 
in  it?  I -til:;:  t--  i\;>ily  •lep-^<:u^l.  Ii  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in 
Siniif  in<t;u;< » -  tJ.f  iu'Tl-  ilirli  ult  a  solution  is  to  decompose, 
the  h.iur  avA  iiiore  luiheroiit  will  he  the  metallic  deposit. 

204.     Add  ?!iolutlou  for  Copi>er-lMatlu|jr. — All  the  acid 

gnliui«>ii:?  i»f  oi»pjKr  are  easily  i1eeonip(>t«ei.l  and  their  deposits 
are,    as   a   rule,  hut   feehlv   adherent.      The  best  results  are 

•p 

ohtaihed  from  alkaline  soluiiuns  that  only  jjart  with  their 
metals  under  the  inlluenee  of  an  elef^'trio  current.  An  acid 
solution  of  copper  will  rentiire  a  pn^sure  of  s<.*arcely  1  volt  to 
effect  its  decomposition,  whereas  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
same  will  recjuire  a  pressure  of  from  i\  to  S  volts.  Where  it  is 
desirahle  to  deposit  a  very  heavy  co]>|>er-i»late  it  is  customary  to 
first  suhject  the  piece  to  an  alkaline  Vuith,  and  when  it  has 
received  a  thin  coating,  to  ^juickly  transfer  it  to  an  acid  l>ath. 
In  this  manner  a  thick  and  adherent  plate  is  quickly  obtained. 
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205.  Alkaltoo  Bolutlons  for  Cop|KT- Plating. — The 

alkaline  solution  ia  made  up  as  fullowa:  Copper  sulfate  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  rain-water  to  alK)ut  saturation.  When  this  is 
cold,  ammonia  water  is  added  till  the  solution  assumes  a  blue 
color  characteristic  of  ammonia  sulfatp.  A  precipitate  will  form 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  but  it  is  aftenvanis  dis- 
solved. Next  prepare  a  solution  of  cyanid  o(  potassium,  J  pound 
tothcfjuartof  wat^'r,  an<l  add  from  this  until  the  blue  ammonia 
sulfate  ci)lor  disappears.  A  little  of  the  cyanid  should  he  added 
in  excess.     This  solution  can  be  use<l  cold. 

The  anode  of  the  copper-plating  bath  should  be  a  sheet  of 
pure  copper.     This  can  lie  obtained  under  the  name  of  electro- 
lytic copper,   or  an   old  copper 
from  a  Daniell  cell  may  be  used. 

206.  Method  of  Coi»i>er- 
PlatiiifT  Small  ■Articles. 
Owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
copper  solutions  may  he  decom- 
posed, small  articles  may  he  cop- 
pnr-plated  by  usinff  a  galvanic 
cell  with  a  porous  cup.  Within 
the  porons  cup  is  placed  a  strip 
of  zinc  and  a  solution  of  sal 
anunoniac.  The  outer  vessel  con- 
tjiins  a  saturated  sr)lntion  of  cop- 
per sulfate.  The  article  to  be 
plated  is  suspended  from  the  f^-:^ 
zinc  into  the  copper-sulfate  solu- 
tion, and  the  process  goes  on  the  same 
current  were  derived  from  an  independent  cell. 


J 
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rOI'I'KK    AM.VI.CIAM. 

207.  PwMiuctloii  of  Copper  Amalffikin. — In  1888  and 
ISS!)  Copper  amalgam  was  advocated  and  use<l  to  some  ext«ntfl8 
a  filling  material.  While  tliis  never  came  into  general  use,  it, 
however,  has  virtues  that  make  it  a  useful  material  in  dental 
practice,  nut  only  for  the  treatment  of  children's  teeth,  but  for 
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laboratory  purpoaes.  This  material,  being  comparatively  cheap, 
may  be  used  for  dies  and  counter-diee  in  crown-  and 
bridge-work. 

Copper  amalgam  was  originally  made  by  triturating  precipi- 
tated copper  in  mercury  in  the  presence  of  mercuric  nitrate. 
This  wa«  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  and  when  made  in  that 
manner  was  neceraarily  expensive.  A  paper  was  read  in 
March,  1889,  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  AsBociation, 
describing  a  method  that  made  the  process  quite  simple  and  the 
product  very  cheap,  was  simply 
the  electroplating  of  mercury 
I  with  copper.  While  the  two 
f  metals  have  no  aSinity  for  each 
other,  unless  the  surface  of  the 
copper  is  first  washed  with  & 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and 
even  then  but  feebly,  if  copper 
in  a  very  fine  state  of  division  ia 
presented  to  the  mercury  in  a 
nascent  condition,  as  it  is  in 
the  electrolytic  process,  the  two 
rill  unite  and  form  a  perfect 
amalgam. 
''"'■'"  A  glass  tumbler  may  be  used 

Arranarmeat  for  Making  Couprr  .,  .    -    -  i       .■ 

Amalgam.  ^    ^"^    containmg    vcBscI,    the 

bottom  being  covered  with  mer- 
cury and  a  wire  ied  from  this  to  the  surface  to  which  the 
electrical  connection  is  to  l)e  made. 

A  plate  of  electrolytic  copper  is  suspended  above,  which  forms 
the  anode.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  chemically 
pure  copper  sulfate,  and  crystals  of  the  same  added  in  excess, 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

When  a  weak  current  is  pushed  through  the  solution  from 
the  copper  anode  to  the  mercury,  the  solution  of  copper  sulfate 
will  be  decomposed.  Sulfur  and  oxygen,  being  electronegative, 
will  he  liberated  in  the  form  of  SO,,  technically  known  as 
anijion,  at  the  positive  electrode.  Hydrogen  and  copper  being 
electropositive,  are  liberated  at  the  n^ative  electrode.      The 
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hydrogen  escapee  as  a  gas,  and  the  copper,  being  in  a  na*ceiit 
Btali",  combines  with  the  mercury,  constituting  llie  cathode  in 
which  it  appears  to  asHume  a  crystallin  form. 

When  the  mercury  has  liecome  a  thick  mass,  on  account  of 
the  copper  tliat  it  contains,  the  solution  ie  poured  of!  and  the 
amalgniti  transferred  to  a  morlur  and  triturated  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  thicic  paete  is  quiclcly  reduced  to  what  o^in appears 
to  be  pure  mercury.  If,  now,  the  mercury  is  taken  up  in 
thick  chamois  skin  and  manipulated  just  as  tlie  dentist  does 
the  amalgam  pn-paratory  to  filling,  the  tree  mercury  can  be 
expressed,  leaving  a  thick  copper  amalgam  paste  liehind.  This 
mass  is  again  and  again  trituraleil  and  the  mercury  expressed 
until  it  becomes  too  stiff  to  manage,  when  it  is  put  away  to 
crj-stalUze.  In  a  day  or  two  this  mass  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
hard.  It  shouUl  then  be  gently  heated  in  an  iron  spoon  over  a 
flame  until  mercury  appears  upon  its  surface  in  the  form  of 
minute  beads. 

It  can  then  be  crushed  in  a  mortar  and  more  mercury 
obtained  from  it  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  resulting 
mass  of  copper  and  mercury  has  been  allowed  to  again  crystal- 
lize, it  is  ready  for  use.  It  ahonid,  however,  be  put  up  in  the 
form  of  little  pellets  to  facilitate  its  working  when  used  as  a 
filliut:  material. 


208,  I*reparutIon  of  Copper  Amalgam  for  Fllltngf 
Material. — This  material,  if  it  does  not  contain  too  much 
mercury,  is  very  hard  when  crystallized.  It  pneseBsea  almost  a 
Hint-like  hardness,  which,  if  the  exact  proportiona  of  mercury 
and  copper  have  been  obtained,  is  such  that  it  can  he  scarcely 
effected  by  a  file,  and  yet  after  the  application  of  a  little  heat,  the 
pellet  can  be  easily  crushed  and  made  into  a  plastic  mass  again. 

When  a  mass  of  copper  amalgam  is  allowed  to  harden  it 
appears  to  undergo  a  crystallizing  process,  and  when  heat  is 
applied  the  mercury  seems  to  return  to  its  fluid  form,  thus 
facilitating  the  breaking  up  of  the  pellet.  In  this  manner  the 
material  can  be  worked  over  and  over  again,  it  only  being 
necessary  when  the  mass  works  too  stiff,  to  add  a  globule  of 
mercury  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
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NlCKBL.-PL.ATrNO. 

209.     Process  of  Xlckol-Flatlng:. — Iron,  the  cheapest 

of  inc't:ils,  I>y  reason  of  its  nickel-plate,  has  taken  the  place  of 
many  of  the  more  expensive  metals.      The  first  attempts  at 
nickel-plating  were  not  the  most  'satisfactory.     It  was  not  until 
1870,  when  Mr.  Adams  patented  a  process  for  nickel-plating, 
that  articles  plated  with  this  metal  attained  a  commercial  value. 
The  process  just  referretl  to,  does  not  pertain  so  much  to  a 
method  as  it  does  to  the  agents  used.     Mr.  Adams  used  a 
solution    of    the    double    sulfate  of    nickel  and  ammonium. 
This,  t«)  give   the   best   results,    should    lie   of    neither    acid 
nor  alkaline  reartitm,  and  much  stress  is  laid   upon  keeping 
the  solution  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  by  the  addition  of 
amnionic,   if  acid,   and  by  the  addition   of    a  little  sulfuric 
acid,  if  alkaline. 

While  the  double  sulfate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  is  the  most 
extensively  used,  there  are  other  solutions  that  give  excellent 
results.  The  double  chlorid  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  the 
acetates  of  nickel  and  calcium,  and  the  double  cyanid  of  nickel 
and  potassium,  are  fre«|uently  used.  The  addition  of  a  little 
boric  i\cu\  to  the  sulfate  bnth  will  kee])  it  in  good  condition  and 
j)revent  tlu-  fniuiatinii  of  >nl>-alt>:  the  addition  of  a  little 
bt'iizoic  aci'l  will  ]>nv»iit  an  iinrvcii  de])osit  of  nickel,  and  a 
little  coiniiioii  salt  will  uv<\kr.  the  solution  a  better  conductor 
of  oleetrieitv. 

iilO.     Solution    of    Double    Sulfau-  of    Nickel.— The 

double-.sulfate-()f-nickel  solution  is  j>rej»arrd  in  the  following 
manner:  Dissolve  about  12  ounces  of  the  double  sulfate  of 
nickel  and  ammonia  salt  in  sutlieir-nt  imt  water  to  effect  a 
coni]>lot«'  solution.  This  should  then  be  tilteretl  and  enough 
cold  water  added  to  make  1  gallon.  It  sln>uld  linn  be  tested 
with  litmus  ])a|Mr  and  mach*  neutral  by  tlie  addition  of  the 
nciitralizini:  airent.  While  it  has  bren  reconnnended  that  the 
nickel  solution  should  always  be  neutral,  it  has  brm  found 
that  a  slightly  aci<l  rcactit>n  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  when 
idating  in)n  and  steel  objects. 
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The  Desmur  solution,  which  is  especially  suitable  for  small 
articles,  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Double  sulfate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  .  .   1  pound. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 1  ounce. 

Rain-wat«r 6  quarts. 

The  nickel  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  should  be  hot, 
and  the  soda  added  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  too  violent 
effervescence. 

211.  Composition  and  Size  of  Anoclo. — The  anode 
used  in  nickel-plating  should  be  a  plate  of  pure  nickel  some- 
what larger  than  the  object  to  be  plated.  For  dental  purposes 
the  thin  renmant  of  the  larger  ones  used  in  plating  establish- 
ments makes  a  very  desirable  anode. 

212.  Currcnt-Streni^th    In   Nlckel-Platlngr.— Nickel 

solutions  are  not  so  easily  decomposed  as  are  those  of  most 
metals.  Whereas  gold  and  platinum  s«)lutions  require  scarcely 
more  than  A  volt  to  effect  decomposition,  nickel  solutions  take 
from  5  to  0  volts.  For  the  best  results  as  low  a  volUige  as  will 
deposit  should  be  used.  A  strong  current  produces  a  deposit 
in  fine  grains  and  one  not  su8cei)tible  of  a  high  polish.  Or  it 
may  be  one  that  is  liable  to  strip  during  or  after  the  finishing. 

213.  Precautions  to  be  Ol>servod. — In  nickel-plating, 
as  in  all  electroplating,  it  is  Ix'st  to  have  the  current  turned  on 
before  inmiersing  the  object  therein.  By  so  doing  the  article 
is  *' struck*'  by  a  film  of  metal  the  mcmient  of  its  innnersion, 
and  any  local  action  is  thereby  prevented.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
good  plan  to  use  a  rather  high  voltage  at  first,  and  when  the 
j)r*ocess  has  been  well  begun  to  retluce  it.  Gold-,  platinum-, 
silver-,  and  copi)er-plated  objects  may  be  taken  from  the  bath 
for  examination  from  time  to  time,  but  nickel-plated  objects 
should  not  be  removed,  as  the  deposit  following  its  second 
immersion  is  liable  to  strip. 

214.  Finishing  of  Surface  of  Plated  Objects.— The 

finishing  of  all  plated  objects  depends  on  the  metal  used  in 
plating  and  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  Some  metals, 
<i;old  and  silver,  for  instance,  require  but  very  little,  and  for 
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6<)tne  eiT(  rts,  these  metals  require  no  finishing  at  alL  If  siJver 
has  been  (l(.»iH)8ited  in  gwxl  condition,  its  natuni]  fnoste^l  appear- 
ance is  all  that  could  he  desired  for  some  purposes.  Nickel, 
however,  is  usually  polished.  The  softer  metals  may  be 
poli.slipd  by  the  same  methods  that  are  used  in  the  dental 
lab<  oratory  for  <h»iitures,  or  they  may  be  burnished. 

OiU'U  g<M)d  effects  can  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  both 
buff  polishing  and  burnishing.  Nickel,  however,  requires  dif- 
ferent treatment  for  obtiiining  the  high  ixilish  characterislic  i»f 
the  nickel  linish.  Nickel-plated  articles  should  be  immediately 
plini^^d  into  hot  water  when  removed  from  the  plating  bath 
and  then  laid  away  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  article  is  polished 
with  a  ))uff  made  of  a  large  number  of  disks  of  calico  mounted 
on  a  mandrel,  with  which  may  be  used  a  little  lime  or  pre- 
pared chalk. 


C  ATA  PHORESIS. 

215.     Discovery    of    Cataphoresls. — The     term     cat- 

(ijtli(nrf<is,  from  the  (ircek,  meaning  to  carry  along,  is  used  in 
mcdiciiM'  and  dentistry  to  designate  a  method  of  practice  in 
which  mcdicamcntH  arc  introduced  into  the  tissues  by  means  of 

ail  rlcctric  (Mirrriit.  As  its  plicnoniena  i>ecome  better  under- 
stood the  term  a|ij)('ars  to  Im*  corn-ct,  for  there  is  little  question 
i»iit  iliat  iiuMJiciiial  ap-nts  under  certain  conditions  can  be 
iM)dily  traii>frnrd  l>y  the  aid  of  an  electric  current  without 
siitTcrin^  «'l('((i<ily(ic  decomposition,  at  least  in  j)art. 

11iis  j»ro)MMty  nf  the  electric  current  was  discovered  earlv 
in  the  hislnry  of  modern  electricity.  Davy  had  made  known 
the  j)lienomenon  of  electrolysis,  and  Oersted.  Ampere,  and 
Faraday  were  imniortali/inL^  their  names  i»y  their  discoveries  in 
electronia^neii>m.  .\i)«»ut  two  years  after  Faraday's  discoverv  of 
the  electromagnetic  property  of  an  electric  eiirrent  in  ISol, 
Fable- Talaprat  used  a  weak  ^'alvanic  ciu'rent  to  introduce  iodin 
solutions  int«)  lln'  ti>sues  for  medicinal  treatnjent.  While  this 
method  of  medicati«>n  tlid  not  receive  inuversal  attention,  it 
however  endiodied  all  the  principles  of.  an\l  was  the  founda- 
tion of,  modern  cataphoresis. 
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216.  Anesthesia  by  Cataphoresis. — Dr.  W.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, of  London,  in  1859,  demonstrated  a  method  of  produ- 
cing anesthesia  by  using  a  sponge  saturated  with  chloroform  or 
other  anesthetics  and  placing  upon  this  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery  current,  the  negative  pole  being  in  contact  with  another 
portion  of  the  body.  The  method  of  Doctor  Richardson  differs 
from  that  of  Fabre-Palaprat  only  in  the  medicinal  agent  used. 
The  one  is  for  local  medicinal  treatment  and  the  other  for  pro- 
ducing anesthesia.  The  technic  of  both,  as  well  as  the  results 
obtained,  was  practically  the  same.  The  Frenchman  had  suc- 
cess in  his  medicinal  treatment,  and  in  the  same  manner,  about 
25  years  later,  Doctor  Richardson  produced  local  anesthesia. 

217.  Cataphoric  Use  of  Cocain. — During  the  next  30 
years  this  subject  was  studied  by  Peterson,  in  this  country, 
Lawrence  and  Harris,  in  England,  and  may  others.  In  1888, 
Dr.  D.  F.  McGraw  contributed  two  articles  before  the  Minne- 
sota state  and  local  dental  societies  upon  the  cataphoric  use  of 
■cocain  for  sensitive  dentin.     A  third  paper  by  Doctor  McGraw 

was  read  upon  the  same  subject  the  following  year  at  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  by  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Weeks,  Doctor  McCiraw  not  being  present.  This 
method  had  been  in  practical  use  to  a  limited  extent  by  Doctor 
McGraw  and  his  friends,  for  Doctor  Weeks  at  the  same  meet- 
ing in  a  paper  of  his  own  upon  the  treatment  of  sensitive 
(Ittntin,  speaks  of  having  painlessly  removed  pulps  of  ten  teeth 
after  the  McGraw  method. 

Doctor  McCiraw  used  a  6-per-cent.  solution  of  cocain  in 
alcohol,  applying  the  positive  pole  to  the  pledget  of  cotton  con- 
taining the  medicament.  He  used  four  cells  of  battery,  which 
would  have  given  him  about  G  volts'  pressure.  The  length  of 
time  in  making  an  application  was  from  3  to  9  minutes.  In 
this  manner,  in  not  the  least  particular  difTen»nt  from  the  prac- 
tical use  of  cataphoresis  of  to-day,  Doctor  McGraw  waa  enabled 
to  anesthetize  the  dentin  of  the  tooth. 

218.  Doctor    MeGraw's    Theory-    of    CataphoreBls. 

Doctor  Mc(Jraw's  theorv  of  the  mode  of  action  was  as  follows: 
''The  galvanic  current  act«  as  a   vehicle  for  conducting  the 
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-•;■-.:  a".  A^vrts:   the  c«x»in  cnrrent  anesthetizes  the  odonUv 

■>-      v'.'.s  \rA  the  pulp:  the  rtyptic  properties  of  the  alcoliol 

:-.   ::>.    .reriiinal   fibrils,  they  being  of   an    albuminous 

■•:■.:-.     Lr:?:::-  v> >n tract i«»n  and  increased   density  and    firin- 

•^         T:.v    ::>:ory  of   the    action    of    cataphoresis    is    still 

•   <<::-.•:.  :i:.  I    i:   ir.ay  l>e  said  that  the  one  promulgated  h^' 

■  ■  . :  -  >!:vr,iw  •>  p-.*5ibly  as  nearly  correct  as  any  that  have 

•V        »r- llrT    Cl:l  >  ?. 

«ll^.  A.  «T.  \\\r;tlake  o^^»ntributed  an  article  on  **Eloo- 

Vs  \-  •.  "...iv.  :;  in  Dental  Practice,"  in  1892,  in  which 

.<•■/.  :*.  •:  ;:se  of  L^xain  electrically  applied  for  tlie 

':. o wo vor.  was  paid  this  subject  by  dentists 

-     :  v.^'.:   :  ^  ::;e:r  attention  in   lS9o  and   1896  \ty 

-'      ^^      *    ^•.  ::         :  Nov  York,  and  Dr.  Henry  W.  Gillet,  of 

N  ^^    ^'•..  IV     I:  '-',■.:'.•..      Pvtor  Morton  presented  two  papers 

:.  iv.  .^.;:;o.  l>^0o.  upon  ''Cataphoresis  and 

^  -     :  .  :  r  B'- ..i.hir.i:  Tt-elh.-'  and  one  in  January, 

'^'   '  '. -.'..i  ...     -C'^ain  l'ataphort*sis  and  Local  Anes- 

■^^  '•    :   ;m-    :i::vnis   were    to    W  cataphorically 

»•  '  "'     ".  '.   <.■•..'.'.::.  *.:.  "!  v'\  |«rcsiontt'd  a  pajKr  l>efore  the 

^    '     "     -  '  ■       S     . ".      \\\d  a  wt,k  lator  one  hefon*  tlie 

\  ■--  v.*.    •-.    ••ratnphi^rosis  for  OI»tuii<l- 

"^     -  11.  ^  ,  :   :  ••  r  :::vi  tinu-.  the  dental  pro- 

^    -  ■   ^^     •-..v.C'i     !  .  ;vi;'.j>]n>n'sis  ft»r  tho  a]»pli- 

.    ■ '-.  ••>  I' —>:   :".::i.  s  in  thi*  treatment  of 
■•     •      ■  ■    ■        ':  .  .v.'.  -"i  :» ::.'V;ii  »«f  live  pulps,  in  fact 

••  ■  •■  ■         ^:..  :  ^^.v'«  :  ;iii\:::l  i::  iKi.ti>trv. 

'.^'Ji^      N  »»li    i»M\irolUM\      \\":.;1.    t':*-  ixpi'iiiin-iitt^rs.  Up  to 

■  '.  V  ■.  ;  \iiv.v*i  .  f  tlii»  .l::Vi,-v.ltifs  att«'n<liiip  tin* 
■..:-\-.\'  i^.'AW  ..f  virw.  it  >riini«l  that.  f«ir  tin* 
:-  »-.  v.>iii\r  ilrutin.  j«ri»vi>io!i  nmsl  In- ina<lo 
!.'•  ■  ^«"^  ••.^'.-.m'.  -."i-ua^o  ill  its  strt'iiLZth.  imt  l>y  jmnps  of  a 
i»"  .i  ■  \  ■•»,  ''*'.:;  i»\  \\\o  Lirailual  iiirn'M^'  of  tin-  fr:M'ti(m  of  a 
\.''i  \\\  t  u'.  ii  w.i^-^oiMi  K'hi'iumI  thai  \\\v  tonth  was  so  st'iisi- 
i-\t  \.»  ,  \*  ii'.i  I'.x  apphiil  in  this  innnncr  tluit  it  cuihl  «h'trrt  an 
n\*  \i  .»M   in  iho  |Mr>>mt'  of  loss  than   |*j,  Volt.      Ft>r  ihr  i»uriM»sr 
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of  meeting  this  problem,  Mr.  (i.  M.  Wheeler  lievised  what  he 
termed  a  fractional  volt  Belector.  This  was  simply  a  shunt 
rheostat  so  constructed  with  a  lar^e  number  of  stejia  that  the 
increase  from  step  to  stop  would  not  produce  a  shock  that  would 
be  painful  to  the  patient.     This  ia  shown  ia  Fig,  65. 


The  introduction  of  this  appliance,  sup)Kjrted  by  the  wonder- 
ful claims  for  cataphoresis  made  by  Doctors  Morion  uiid  Glllett, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  cataphoric  wave  in  dentistry. 


THEORIES  OP  CATAPIIOUE8IB. 
221.  Osraotltr  tuid  Eiectroiytio  TUoorles  «f  Cttt- 
aphorenlB.  Kruui  the  very  beginning  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  electricity  fur  cataphoric  pur^xises,  a  variety  of  tlie<iriee 
have  been  Bet  forth  lliul  attempted  to  explain  the  exact  iiatare 
of  the  phenomenon.     And,  even  at  this  day,  there  appears  to 
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be  no  tmanimity  of  theory  aa  to  the  preciee  method  oi  acticm, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  haa  been  ahown  that  medioiiial  ageota 
can  be  difihised  into  a  poroua  and  electrioally  oondncting  aab> 
stance,  in  a  state  that  appearSi  both  in  its  ohemioal  respect  and 
in  its  therapeutic  effect  upon  animal  tiasnea,  to-he  unchanged. 

222.  While  the  phenomena  of  decstiolyaia  are  fc-Twijlifn-  (o 
most  people,  and  the  laws  governing  the  changea  produced 
thereby  are  well  understood,  there  doea  not  aeem  to  be  an  « 
equally  clear  conception  of  oemose,  or  rather  electric  oemosey  aa 
the  electrical  process  is  called.  In  electiolyaiai  the  deoompoei- 
tion  of  compound  substances,  the  reformation  of  new  com- 
pounds according  to  their  electrical  affinitiea,  and  the  tranafer 
of  elements,  follow  certain  laws  that  are  well  eatabliahed.  The 
splitting  up  of  a  compound  into  gronpa  of  the  aame  electrical 
polarity,  the  formation  of  ions,  and  their  trayel  toward  the  pole 
of  opposite  polarity,  is  a  well-known  law  of  deotrolyaia. 

In  osmose,  without  the  aid  of  electricity,  there^ia  a  diffuaion 
of  liquids  through  a  membrane  or  poroua  partition  that  goee  on 
as  the  result  of  molecular  attraction.  This  ia  purely  a  phyaical 
force  due  to  the  difference  in  affinities  between  the  two  aolations. 
A  vessel  with  a  membranous  i)artition,  having  a  solution  of  augar 
on  one  side  and  an  eijual  height  of  pure  water  on  the  other, 
will  undergo  a  change  of  level  due  to  the  passage  of  a  portion 
of  the  pure  water  into  the  sugar-water  compartment.  This  is 
simple  osmose. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  like  vessel  and  fill  each  compartment  to 
an  equal  level  with  the  same  fluid,  no  change  takes  place, 
ordinarily.  If,  however,  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed 
through  the  two  conii)artnients,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  will 
be  carried  through  the  membnnie  in  the  direction  in  wliicli 
the  current  is  flowing  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  osmose  of 
different  licjuids.     This  is  electric  osmose  or  cataphort^sis. 

In  electrolysis  there  is  a  sjJitthig  up  of  the  molecule 
sicconling  to  aftinities.  The  electropositive  element  or  elements 
forming  an  ion  travel  toward  the  negative  \H>h.  while  the  elec- 
tronegative travel  in  the  op|K>site  direction.  In  simple  cataph- 
orcsis  there  is  a  bodily  transportation  of  the  solution  without 
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decomposition.  In  dentin  cataphoresis,  where  the  conditions 
are  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  with  a  simple 
membranous  septum,  both  processes  may  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  That  is,  there  may  be  an  electrolytic  decomposi- 
tion of  the  cocain  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  and  at  the  same 
time  a  conveyance  of  some  of  the  cocain  solution  into  dentinal 
canaliculi. 

223.  Doctor  Price's  Theory. — Doctor  Price  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  underlying  force  in  cataphoresis  is  not  as  just 
stilted,  but  that  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  the  siime 
laws  that  govern  simple  electrolysis.  He  believes  that  the 
cocain  is  first  split  into  ions,  and  that  the  electronegative  ion 
is  the  part  that  enters  the  dentin  and  that  produces  the 
anesthetic  effect.  If  it  am  be  shown  that  the  electronegative 
ion  of  the  cociiin  solution  is  an  anesthetic,  then  the  theory  of 
Doctor  Price  becomes  most  plausible,  and  instead  of  this  proc- 
ess being  a  cataphoric  action,  it  is  electrolytic,  pure  and  simple. 

224*  Electrolysis  During:  the  Process  of  Cataph- 
oresis.— There  is  no  question  but  that  electrolysis  is  going 
on  to  a  large  extent;  perhaps  this  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
action  in  the  cavity,  as  is  shown  by  the  active  Ulceration  of  gas 
and  the  rapid  change  to  a  strong  acid  reaction,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Prof.  J.  8.  Cassidy.  But  even  in  excess  of  all  this 
we  believe  that,  following  the  laws  of  electric  osmose,  a  portion 
of  the  cocain  is  carritKl  into  the  dentin  without  having  suffered 
deioni position.  The  laws  governing  electrolysis  are  fixed,  and, 
in  like  manner,  are  those  governing  osmose.  Electric  osmose 
may  be  carried  on  through  a  simple  membrane  with  little  loss 
by  electrolytic  decomposition,  but  in  semiporous  conductors 
and  with  the  use  of  certain  agents  more  or  less  electrolytic 
action  will  also  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

In  summing  up  the  two  theories,  that  is  of  simple  electrol- 
ysis in  which  the  ion  carried  into  the  dentin  is  the  anesthetic, 
as  pronmlgatetl  by  Doctor  Price,  and  of  the  carrying  in  of  the 
cocain  bodily,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  both  processes 
are  probably  going  on  at  the  same  time;  and  until  it  is  clearly 
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demonstrated  that  the  electron^^tive  ion  of  the  cocain  solu- 
tion is  uajuiljle  of  producing  the  anesthetic  effect,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  undivided  cocain  solution,  we  may  main- 
tain the  belief  that  the  anesthetic  effect,  after  all,  is  due  to 
elei.tric  Dsniose  or  cataphoresis,  as  it  lias  been  termed. 


KliKCTRICAIi  COXSIDERATIONS  OF 
C'ATAPIIORESIS. 

225.  The  electrical  considerations  that  enter  into  the  sue- 
cei«sfiil  a|>i)lication  of  cataphoresis  for  the  relief  of  sensitive 
dentin  are  somewhat  complex,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  process  in  dental  practice  in  which  final  success  depends  so 
much  on  the  ]>rccisc  carrying  out  of  every  little  detail  as  in 
cataphnrcsis.  Theslip])inp  of  a  clamp,  the  leakage  of  the  rub- 
ber, the  presence  of  an  unsuspected  filling,  a  broken  connec- 
tion, aufl  many  other  thin«r>^,  which,  of  themselves,  may  be  so 
sli>:ht  as  to  escape  notice  unless  the  operator  realizes  the  full 
importance  of  every  detail,  will  cause  a  failure  m  the  end. 

SOIKCKS    OF    CTKREXT. 

220.  Since  in  cataphoresis  there  must  be  an  actual  convey- 
ance of  tilt'  nn'»licinal  a^ent,  the  current  must  flow  in  one 
tlirecti'»ii.  Ii  may  1-e  ontinuous.  |iul>ating.  or  interrupted,  but 
>«»  l.niir  as  it  llov.>  in  »)iie  direction  when  in  motion,  the  result 
will  l-e  the  same,  ami  a  suitaMe  a,L'ent  will  be  carried  with  it. 
It  lia>  loiii:  hten  ol»ervt d.  ln»wever,  that  the  more  uniformly 
tlie  pn>.>nre  is  njaiiitaine'l  on  a  continuous  current,  or  the  more 
irraihially  it  i^  rai>eii,  lh*»  Irssit  is  ft-lt  in  its  various  applications 
in  elertrotlierapeutics,  and  in  pn)portion  a.s  the  pressure  varies, 
while  it  may  siill  l»e  continuous,  it  will  he  painful  to  the  patient, 
ll  mav  ihei'ifore  he  stated  that  under  steady  pressure  a  weak 
eontitiuous  current  is  not  painful,  hut  l»ect)meri  so  when  it 
pulsalrs.  It  hei'Mims  nn»re  so  when  it  is  interrupted,  and  still 
more  so  wlun  it  is  reversed  in  dirertion.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  intrrrnptrd  current  is  use<l  in  ^hockin*^  machines  and 
that  the  alt«rnatinji  current  is  ho  deadly.  Doctor  Morton  and 
t>thrrs  prefer  tiie  galvanic  current  partly  for  the  smooth  voltage 
that  is  characteri.*<tic  of  tliis  current,  and  the  small  amount  of 
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pain  accompanying  its  applications.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere 
are  those  that  claim  that  the  Edison  current  furnishes  a  practi- 
cally uniform  voltage.  Theoretically,  the  galvanic  current  gives 
the  more  uniform  pressure,  but  those  that  use  it  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  annul  this  virtue  of  battery  power  every 
time  they  touch  the  rheosftat  for  increasing  the  current,  as  is 
customary  in  its  application. 

If  we  are  endeavoring  to  use  a  current  from  a  source  that  will 
give  the  least  fluctuation  of  pressure,  the  thermopile  should  be 
used  instead  of  either;  for  here  we  have  a  current  not  dependent 
on  a  chemical  action  that  is  not  uniform  at  all  times  during  the 
action  of  galvanic  batteries,  nor  is  it  dependent  on  the  fine 
division  of  the  segments  o!  the  commutator  of  the  dynamo- 
generated  current.  The  current  derived  from  the  thermopile  is 
dependent  on  the  difference  in  temperature  that  exists  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  couplets.  In  the  practical  operation  of 
this  instrument  heat  is  applied  upon  the  inner  ends  of  the 
couplets,  and  as  their  temperature  rises,  electromotive  force  is 
felt  at  the  terminals.  This  increases  gradually  to  the  limit  of 
the  appliance,  where  it  steadily  remains.  Owing  to  the  large 
mass  of  metal  and  its  heat-retaining  property,  tlie  current  from 
the  thermopile  will  be  the  most  uniform  in  pressure  that  can  l)e 
obtained  from  any  source.  But,  as  before  sUated,  this  virtue  is 
lost  when  a  rheostat  is  used  for  gradually  bringing  up  the 
pressure,  as  is  the  method  m  the  practical  application  of 
cataphoresis. 

227.  The  Edison  Current. — The  Edison  current  is 
ordinarily  supplied  at  1 10  voltfi  pressure.  This  does  not  vary 
to  any  great  extent  at  any  time.  When  it  does  it  is  usually  so 
slow  that  the  change  will  not  be  felt  by  the  patient.  In  nearly 
all  cities  the  pressure  drops  at  about  6  o'clock,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  current  consumed  at  that  time  in  the  lighting 
of  the  houses  and  stores.  This,  however,  is  a  gradual  drop  and 
it  may  take  an  hour  to  show  a  change  of  2  volts.  It  should 
not  therefore  be  considered  a  serious  objection  to  the  commer- 
cial current. 

There  is  another  condition,  however,  that  entirely  forbids  the 
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use  <^f  the  o-^mmen-ial  cuirait  for  i-ataphoric  purposes.  Many 
drr.!ai  '^flEcc^  in  large  cities  are  in  office  buildings  that  operate 
ihtir  ■•'wr;  plants.  This  current  is  used  for  the  light  and  power 
.  .f  the  r  uildinc.  In  many  cases  the  elevators  are  operated  from 
the  i^an-e  plant.  In  thtese  instacces  the  feed-supply  has  not  the 
rv^ervr  TO  r<  unaffected  hv  the  sudden  demand  for  current 
r.t*  Ttf?;»ry  \o  operate  the  large  elevator  motors,  and  while  such  a 
V  v.rr>^:.:  >  j'rt\ovloa]ly  steady  for  power  and  lighting  purposes,  it 
:>  v.r.r.:  f  r  '-itai»h-»resi<.  The  pressure  will  fluctuate  to  such  an 
t-xv::.:  .vs  :•  t'^  Ki:nfi;i!y  felt  by  the  patient.  In  a  few  instances 
.  f  ^::y  >  iv: ' y.  t:>- «ier.tist  may  be  obtaining  his  current  from 
::  T  >,.:vv  !:•>  •.•::;:  <i;i»piie?  a  large  motor  in  the  neighborhood. 

-.-.    a's-j.    the  ei>nimercial   current   is   unfit   for 


•     ■       • 


t  »r  r.v  .•.::  y .  w .  v»  r,  tl^e  ciMumercial  1  lO-volt  constant  current 
oa:.  i '.  5.\:->:j.o:-  r:ly  Mstrtj  for  ciitaphoric  purposes,  but  with  cer- 
!a;r.  :  rtww.::  :>  W^.en  the  current  used  for  cataphoresis  is 
w*  i:  >  k:  'A!  ;\>  :i  lurrt-rt  in  shunt  with  the  main,  as  all  such 
ov.rrt.  :s  >*.':'.:  •-.  the  variatiim  in  voltage  at  the  poles  is  in 
f:.e  >,.!Vt  :  r  •;-  rv..^r.  a>  iho  V'^llage  of  the  cataphoric  current  is 
:.•::<  '.  .-v-.w^t  ,.f  the  n-ain  current.  For  instance,  if  the 
\     :/_•      f  •':  '   Ivi'-.'!^.  . ':rre!;i  is   110.   an<l   the  voltage  of  the 

v....       :     ::     .•.?:.._:'-    !<•    i'.rirL'  tiie  atlniinistration,   it 

^^  .  1  :  --.  ".  •  :  ::•  Ki:-.-:  • 'irrviu  t«»  varv  11  volts  to 
;'  •  :  X  :.  \..:i.vV  v  I  '  v  ..:  ir.  ih.r  shiiiU;  'T,  in  other  wonls, 
.:  \  .:\.::.^y     *  "^  "■     :>,  :   r  :i.>:;kr  e.  :v!;  :;:ui<ii:illy  hi rge  variation 


« *  • 
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v:'.*  j'l'i.ar  a  varia.t it'll  of  hut  A  volt  at 
j.l'iv'vir  t  ■'>  S'u'r.  :\  variati-'i;  :ii  tht-  main  of  a  coui- 
-..i:\:,.'.  vv.v.iv.t  :<  vt  ry  iir.nsuah  aial  sh«nii«l  it  occur,  it  is 
>carr/.\  :r..  vi  tiu\r.  takts  ]»la«'e  whm  thr  »h-ntist  operates  the 
rhot>t;i:  i«^v  rai>ii^i:  th.t  voltaur.  The  cataphtnir  current  can 
>on.ir.:;.«>  it  nurra-td  from  1  to  '>  voUs  witiiout  h«inj^  painful 
to  tit  pai:uM.  Altogether,  the  ol>jcction  to  the  connnercial 
cum  r.t  on  ilu  i:r.>\nul  ot  its  unstea«ly  pressure  dot-s  n<»t  appear 
to  hi'  as  >trvM;i:  a-  i>  ch\imed.  and  esperially  if  th*-  cataphoric 
cinrenl  is  a  siuu.t  to  thi-  main.  In  sonu-  apphanc  e>.  as  *ihown 
in  Fi^-.  tV'^  and  0^\  ihf  cataphoric  current  i>  maih- a  thini  sliunt 
to  the  mam.  \\hich  gives  a  current  of  unui^ual  sinoothnesb. 
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228.  Dangrers  to  be  Avoided  When  Using:  the  Edi- 
son Current. — There  is  a  more  important  objection  to  the 
commercial  current  than  that  of  its  unsteady  pressure,  and  that 
is  the  danger  of  a  sudden  shock,  due  either  to  groundmg  or  to 
crossing  of  the  wires.  In  many  offices,  a  fountain  cuspidor  is 
attached  to  the  dental  chair.  While  there  may  be  no  metallic 
connection  between  the  chair  and  the  water-pipes,  the  column 
of  water  in  the  rubber  supply-tube  furnishes  a  path  of  sufficient 
carrying  capacity  to  supply  all  the  conditions  for  a  good  ground. 
This  may  not  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  motor  or  a  lamp,  but  it 
is  ample  for  cataphoric  mischief.  It  has  been  repeatedly  tested 
and  found  that,  under  certain  conditions  and  arrangements  of 
connections,  it  is  possible  to  have  nearly  the  full-current  pres- 
sure operative.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  patient  at  the  time  of 
an  application  to  touch  the  metal  work  of  the  chair,  and  should 
the  connections  be  carelessly  made,  a  severe  shock  will  ensue. 

The  second  source  of  danger  is  from  the  supply-current  itself. 
In  the  three-wire  system  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
accidentally  croys  or  connect  the  two  outer  wires  together.  In  so 
doing  the  voltage  of  the  cataphoric  current  is  doubled  and  a 
patient  under  administration  receives  a  severe  shock.  The 
current  to  the  patient  is  just  twice  its  original  voltage,  and 
while  the  shock  from  this  increased  voltage  is  not  dangerous,  it 
is  one  that  should  never  happen  to  either  patient  or  operator. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  dangers  that  might  follow  the 
accidental  crossing  of  the  power  and  arc- light  wires  with  the 
110- volt  conductors.  There  is  very  little  danger  from  this 
source  unless  there  should  be  a  ground  through  the  patient  at 
the  same  moment.  The  high  pressure  of  the  otiier  circuit  will 
dissipate  itself  immediately  in  the  ample  outlets  of  the  lower 
j)rcssure  currents.  It  would  be  much  like  trying  to  raise  the 
I)rcssure  of  the  water  in  the  large  mains  by  injecting  into  one 
of  tlie  pipes  a  fine  stream  under  high  pressure.  The  many 
outlets  that  are  constantly  open  on  the  mains  prevent  even  the 
slightest  rise  in  pressure  from  the  additional  fine  stream  of 
water  under  high  pressure.  It  may  be  slightly  felt  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  the  rai)id  dissipation  through  the 
many  outlets  will  prevent  any  general  effect 
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If  the  operator  will  bear  these  possibilities  in  mind  and 
insulate  his  fountain  cuspidor  from  the  metal  work  of  the 
chair  by  means  of  filler  bushings,  he  may  use  the  110- volt 
current  for  cataphoresis  with  reasonable  safety.  His  current- 
supply  should  come  directly  from  the  mains,  and  there  should 
not  be  an  intermittent  use  of  large  quantities  of  current  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Nor  should  he  himself  be  cutting 
current  in  or  out  for  the  operation  of  other  electrical  appliances 
in  his  offices;  for  the  supply- wires  to  his  office,  while  heavy 
enough  to  carry  all  the  current  necessary,  usually  have  sufficient 
resistance  to  cause  noticeable  variation  if  other  appliances  are 
used  at  the  same  time. 

229.     The  Battery  as  a  Source  of  Current. — A  much 

safer  method,  although  not  as  convenient,  is  the  use  of  a  battery 
as  a  source  of  current.  Having  gone  over  the  entire  ground 
both  as  an  operator  and  as  an  inventor  of  cataphoric  appliances, 
we  recommend  a  battery  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  Leclanch^ 
cells,  such  as  are  to  be  found  upon  the  market  for  operating 
bells  and  telephones.  Dry  cells  may  be  used  with  some  satis- 
faction, but  their  short  life  is  an  objection,  which,  it  seems,  is 
scarcely  balanced  by  their  natural  cleanliness.  The  storage- 
battery  is  still  another  source,  but  unless  the  operator  has 
other  uses  for  it  the  necessary  attention  scarcely  justifies  the 
use  of  this  battery  for  this  purpose.  The  Leclanche  cell  first 
referred  to  is  an  open-circuit  cell  and  is  not  wasting  itself  when 
not  in  use.  Its  period  of  action  is  usually  long  enough  to 
supply  a  continuous  current  for  cataphoresis  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  In  practice,  cataphoric  applications  are  not 
usually  so  freijuent  or  so  numerous  but  that  the  battery  has 
had  time  to  recuperate  between  intervals. 


BASIC?    ELEMENTS    OF     A    SUCCKSSFULi    OPERATION. 

230.  CoiKliicti  vity  of  Enamel. — The  tooth,  the  enamel, 
the  arrangement  of  the  canaliculi  of  the  dentin,  the  relation  of 
the  pulp,  and  the  position  of  the  negative  electrode  are  considera- 
tions, the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  These 
are  the  foundation  of  a  successful  cataphoric  operation. 
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The  enamel  consists  of  97  per  cent,  of  lime  salts,  which  is 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  the  remaining  3  per  cent,  of 
animal  matter  is  such  a  small  amount  that  it  offers  so  much 
resistance  as  to  be  practically  a  non-conductor.  This  fact  tliat 
a  sound  tooth  is  covered  by  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  cataphoric  operations,  and  it  may 
have  a  physiological  significance  as  well. 

231  •  Conductivity  of  ]>oiitlu. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
dentin  is  made  up  of  about  one-third  animal  matter,  which 
contains  water,  making  it  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  The 
matrix  of  the  dentin  is  almost  a  solid  lime  structure,  and,  like 
the  enamel,  is  a  non-conductor.  But  within  the  tubuli,  which 
are  radially  arranged  centering  at  the  pulp  canal,  are  contained 
the  dentinal  fibrils  that  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  water. 
It  is  these  fibrils  that  we  wish  to  obtund,  and,  fortunately,  the 
large  percentage  of  water  makes  them  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. When  current  is  applieil  it  follows  these  canals  to  the 
pulp.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of  first  enlarging  the  cavity 
at  its  opening  as  much  as  possible  before  applying  the  current, 
for  the  fibrils  anastomose  so  little  that  the  area  of  anesthesia  will 
be  confincMl  almost  entirely  to  those  tubuli  whose  mouths  open 
into  the  cavity.  It  is  only  in  long  applications,  and  where  the 
cataphoric  effect  reaches  the  pulp,  that  the  fibrils  supplied  to 
other  portions  of  the  crown  will  become  anesthetized. 

232.  Current  Used. — The  quantity  of  current  that  can 
be  used  in  an  operation,  the  length  of  time  and  the  pain  limit 
being  eijual,  depends  entirely  on  the  area  of  exposed  dentin. 
In  the  first  days  of  dentin  cata phoresis,  widely  different  reports 
found  their  way  into  print  as  to  the  (quantity  of  current  used. 
In  one  case  the  operator  could  scarcely  reach  more  than 
^^Q  milliampere,  while  in  another  he  reached  as  high  as  ^  milli- 
ampere,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  due  to  the  leakage  of  the  rubber,  he 
might  register  50  niilliamj^eres.  The  caubC  for  all  this  was  to  be 
foun<l  in  the  area  of  exposed  dentin,  or,  as  in  the  last  case,  an 
accident.  A  small  exposure  of  dentin  is  like  a  fine  wire;  it 
offers  more  resistance  than  a  large  cavity  or  a  thick  wire.  In 
the  practice  of  cataphoresis  we  must  consider  the  path  from  the 
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positiye  pole  in  the  cavity  to  the  n^gfttive  pde  ai  the  sponge  to 
be  like  a  funnel  with  a  Bmall  end  equal  to  the  aie*  of  eocpoaed 
dentin,  and  the  laige  end  the  area  of  sponge  apon.  the  &oe  or 
hand.  No  more  water  can  flow  through  the  funnel  tlt^jt  can 
pass  through  the  smaller  end,  and  in  like  manner  no  more 
current  can  flow  than  can  pass  through  the  expooed  tnboli;  and 
at  the  same  voltage  the  current  increases  in  ptoportion  to  the 
size  of  the  cavity.  Dentin  that  has  been  denuded  of  enamel  by 
attrition  offers  greater  resistance  than  frsshly  exposed  dentin,  1^ 
reason  of  the  filling  in  of  the  tubulL 

233.  Position  of  the  KegatiTe  Electrode. — ^The  posi- 
tion of  the  negative  electrode  has  much  to  do  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  current.     The  shorts  the  distance  that  *Mif  is 
placed  from  the  tooth  under  operation,  the  less  voltage  will  be 
required  to  force  the  current  through,  and  the  less  wiU  be  the 
variations  due  to  the  alleged  pulsations  of  the  Bdiaon  ounent. 
It  is  always  expedient  to  operate  at  as  low  a  voltage  as  poosibla 
After  experiment,  we  have  found  that  it  usually  requires  about 
twice  the  voltage  when  the  sponge  is  held  in  the  hand  as  when 
held  upon  the  cheek.     It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
negative  pole  be  placed  upon  the  cheek  and  held  in  place  by 
the  same  appliance  that  ordinarily  holds  the  rubber  dam  in 
place.     By  so  doing,  the  pressure  need  seldom  exceed  15  volts, 
and  the  operator  is  relieved  of  the  care  of  holding  the  negative 
electrode. 

l^SK    OF    RHEOSTAT    AND    AMMETER. 

234.  The  Uheostat. — When  cataphoresis  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  in  a  practical  form  by  Doctors  Morton 
and  Gillett,  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  05  was  the  one  most 
suitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  designed  for  the  special 
purpose.  This  instrument,  which  is  called  a  rheostat^  was  a 
secret  in  its  construction  at  the  time,  and  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  current  from  the  110- volt  circuit  that  could  be  easily  and 
accurately  controlled,  was  devised.  Such  a  current  must  start 
from  zero  and  increase  by  very  small  steps,  at  least  10  to  the 
volt,  to  about  20  volts. 
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The  most  popular  rheostat  and   cataphoric  outfit  upon  the 
m&rket  ie  the  one  made  l>y  the  8.  S.  White  Coinpany,  wliich  is 


.f.  S.  WAtu  Calatlmir  Apptiantr. 

shown  in  Fig.  (!6.  This  inHtrunicnt  is  di-aigned  in  the  torm  of 
a  wall-hracket,  from  which  the  rheostat  ix  reinovahle.  The 
ammeter,  a  necessary  adjunct,  is  aeeii  alnivf. 
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Whei)  making  a  cataphoric  operation,  the  rheostat  is  placwi 
upon  the  operating-tahle,  so  an  to  be  within  onsy  I'eacli  of  thp 
operator.  The  rheostat  of  this  appliance  is  a  shunt  instrument 
and  is  of  the  graphite  variety.  This  form  of  rheostat  ia 
especially  suitable  for  cataphoric  purposes,  (or  the  reason  that 
there  will  be  no  perceptible  steps  when  the  current  is  increased. 
The  rheostat  is,  moreover,  so  designed  that-in  turning  the  regu- 
lating wheel  an  index  fing<^r  also  travels  over  a  scale  that  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts.  The  scale  may  also  be 
made  to  read  in  volts,  thus  answering  a  twofold  purpose. 
The  Ritter  Dental  Company  also  supplies  a  cataiihoric  appli- 
ance for  the  market.  This, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  07,  ia  some- 
what larger  than  the  one  just 
described.  It  is  a  shunt 
rheostat  in  principle  and  Uie 
»\i.'p8  are  imperceptible  to  the 
patient.  One  of  the  thuml)- 
screws  is  for  turning  the  cur- 
rent on  very  slowly,  and  the 
other  for  a  more  rapid  move- 
ment. While  the  current  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  the 
patient  suddenly,  the  voltage  can  Im>  (|uite  rapidly  reduced, 
more  so  than  can  be  done  by  the  thumbscrew  that  turns  on 
the  current,  A  second  thumbscrew  is  therefore  provided  for 
turning  off  the  current. 


mutr  Calajihonc  H/iratlaL 


235.  The  Ammeter. — Besides  the  instrumenlB  for  sup- 
plying the  current  for  cataphoresis,  there  are  several  adjuncts 
necessary  for  a  successful  administration.  The  most  important 
of  all  is  an  ammeter.  This  may  be  as  simple  as  an  ordinary 
compass  placed  upon  a  spool  of  fine  wire,  which  is  in  series 
with  the  (Kitieiit.  A  large  thread  sjiool  may  be  wound  full  of 
No.  34  sitk-insulnteil  wire  and  this  tixed  upon  its  side  to  a 
wooden  base,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  having  been  brought 
out  to  binding-iKists.  A  jeweled  compass  2  inches  in  diameter 
ia   then    mounted    ii[>on    the    spool.     Such    an   appliance   ii 
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ordinarily  known  ae  a  galvftimmeler,  but  wlien  wound  in  more 
ojuiplicated  ways  and  mountt^d  in  commercial  form,  it  ia  called 
an  itvnneler,  as  showu  in  Fig,  G8, 

ThiH  appliance  ia  one  uf  the  etandai'd  inittruments  for  elec- 
trical measurements.  Whili;  it  differe  coneiderally  from  the 
turin  of  galvanometer  previously  described,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence are  the  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  instrument 
This  instrument  is  not  measurably  affected  by  the  earth's 
magnetieiii  like  the  ordinary  galvanometer,  nor  is  it  affected  to 
any  extent  by  the  near  presence  of  iron  ur  any  electrical  ' 
instruments  that  may  be 
in  ojieration.  Instead  of 
there  being  a.  permanent 
magnetic  needle  that 
swings  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  electromagnet 
underneath,  the  moving 
member  of  the  Weston 
ammeter  is  an  electro- 
magnet. This  does  not 
become  magnetic  until 
current  passes  through 
it.  The  S.  S.  White 
appliance,  in  Fig.  6G,  is  fitted  out  with  a  special  form  of 
Weston  ammeter.  The  scale  is  in  thousandths  of  un  uiiii>ere, 
and  each  thousandth  may  he  read  tti  the  one-hundredth  part, 
so  delicate  is  the  instrument.  This  instrument  is,  moreover, 
what  is  known  us  a  "dead  l>eat,"  meaning  thai  the  index  finger 
goes  at  once  to  the  proper  reading  without  the  wavering  so 
characteristic  of   most  ^Ivanometers. 


236.  Tlio  pur|x)8e  of  the  ammeter  is  just  the  same  in  a 
cataphoric  administration  that  the  scales  and  graduates  are  in 
tlie  dosage  of  medicine.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  operator 
tells  just  how  much  current  is  passing  au<l  with  the  element  ot 
time  he  computes  the  dosage.  The  two  factors,  the  ampere- 
strength  of  current  and  the  time  cousunied,  determine  the 
depth   and   quantity   of  cataphoric   infusion.       After  a   little 
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escperienoe  the  operator  can  mentaUy  eetimate  the  raqiiiied  tune 
amply  by  watching  the  reading  cl  the  aouneter.  Of  conne 
there  are  conditions  that  determine  the  strength  of  cnnent  thai 
should  flow  in  each  case.  The  sise  of  the  ca^ty  is  the  mort 
important  feature  that  will  call  for  careful  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  A  large  cavity  wUl  permit  more  current  to 
pass  than  a  small  one,  sxkd  only  experience  and  cloae  attentioii 
to  this  fact  will  enable  the  dentist  to  use  the  exact  length  of 
time  to  infuse  to  the  desired  depth.  8cme  cantiesi  and  even 
different  cavities  for  the  same  patient,  will  allow  of  a  larger 
dosage  than  others. 

237.  The  ammeter  is  also  valuable  for  another  purpoee. 
It  will  tell  whether  there  is  any  leakage  Of  currttit  at  the  neck 
of  the  tooth.  While  the  adjusting  of  the  rubber  is  always  a 
necessary  step,  it  is  stUl  more  important  to  see  that  it  doea  not 
leak.  It  the  rubber  should  leak,  it  offers  a  path  for  the  current 
of  so  little  resistance,  comparatively,  that  the  current  will  neariy 
all  flow  through  the  leak.  In  the  first  days  of  cataphoresia 
several  cases  of  loss  of  gum-tissue  were  reported,  due  to 
destructive  electrolyms  from  this  cause.  Such  an  acddent  is 
now  inexcusable,  for  by  the  use  of  an  ammeter  the  dentist  can 
quickly  tell  whether  or  not  there  is  a  leakage  of  current  around 
the  tooth.  In  the  average  dental  case,  more  than  y\  milliam- 
pere  can  seldom  be  used  without  pain.  If  the  ammeter  shows 
more  than  this,  it  indicates  a  leakage.  In  some  cases  of  leakage 
the  ammeter  may  go  as  high  as  25  milliamperes,  and  yet,  on 
inspection,  a  leak  cunnot  be  found;  but  it  is  there  and  another 
adjustment  of  the  rubber  should  be  made. 

238.  The  amperage  that  one  should  expect  in  each  case 
depends  on  the  the  area  of  exposed  dentin,  the  condition  of 
the  cavity,  the  voltage  of  the  current,  and  the  position  of  the 
negative  electrode.  The  area  of  exposed  dentin  and  its  relation 
to  the  dosage  has  already  been  touched  upon.  The  condition  of 
the  application  in  the  tooth  cavity,  however,  has  not  been. 
This  has  much  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing. 
A  large  proportion  of  cocain  solution  is  lost  by  electrolysis.  It 
takes  but  a  few  moments  to  entirely  decompose  a  drop  of  the 
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Boliition  under  the  conditionB  o(  dentin  catajihnreais.  For  this 
reason,  unlens  Uie  cavity  is  kepi  flixided  with  fresh  solution,  tlie 
cotton  will  quickly  become  dry,  and  the  resistance  will  be 
double  what  it  would  be  it  the  cotton  were  kept  saturated.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  meter  reading  will  be  seen  by  the  index 
finger  dropping  back  to  near  the  zero-mark.  Nor  is  this  the 
onlyreason  why  the  cavity  should  be  kept  flooded  with  the  cocain;  • 
the  shock  to  the  patient  caused  by  adding  fresh  solution 
to  the  cotton  is  severe  and  sliould  never  occur.  Much  more 
time  than  is  necessary  is  often  consumed  when  the  eolton  is 
allowed  to  become  drv. 


33J>.     niflrercnce    In    Stisc-epttblllty  of  PAtleiit*.— It 

will  be  noticed  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  patiente  in 
]Miint  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  electric  current.  This  is  so 
marked  that  it  is  a  fea- 
ture meriting  consider- 
ation. The  operator 
should  not  be  misled 
by  the  supposition  that 
where  very  little  current 
could  be  used  without 
producing  pain  the  pene- 
tration had  been  deeper. 
The  itlioByncrasy  of  the 
patient  will  ofteutimee 
not  allow  of  a.  high  volt-  '''"  '''' 

ape,    and   a    longer   time  "*""      '""*"■■ 

must  be  given  at  a  low  voltage,  and,  consequently,  low  amper- 
age, to  prorhice  the  desired  result.  Again,  even  in  patients  not 
esi>ecially  sensitive  to  an  electric  current,  there  will  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  voltage  that  may  be  used  in  different  cases.  A 
cavity  that  has  been  slow  of  progress,  or  an  abrasion  in  an  aged 
person,  will  allow  of  n  much  higher  voltage  llian  a  fresh  and 
rapidly  fonning  cavity  in  a  younger  person.  While  the  wide 
range  of  conditions  may  be  present  in  calaphoric  ninrations, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  voltmeter  is  not  of  much  value  as  the 
pain  limit  alone  determines  the  pressure  that  is  allowable  in 
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each  case,  one  may  still  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  an  aid  in 
calculating  the  length  of  time  that  will  be  necessary,  a  signa! 
in  case  of  grounded  wires,  a  guide  as  to  care  necessary  in  main- 
taining a  saturated  solution,  and  an  index  in  turning  off  the 
current 

240.  Reststance. — ^The  position  of  the  negative  dectiode 
has  much  to  do  with  the  meter  reading.  If  this  is  placed  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  a  much  higher  voltage  will  be  reqoired 
than  when  placed  upon  the  cheek.  This  is  due  to  the  resistance 
of  the  dry  epithelium  upon  the  hand  and  of  the  longer  path 
through  which  the  current  must  travel  Doctor  Price  has 
estimated  that  the  average  resistance  from  the  tooth  to  the  hand 
is  about  9,000  ohms,  whereas  the  resistance  from  the  cheA  to 
the  tooth  is  3,000  ohms.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  tooth 
depends,  as  previously  stated,  on  the  area  of  exposed  dentin, 
the  depth  of  the  cavity,  and  the  condition  of  the  dentin.  This 
ranges  all  the  way  from  15,000  to  150,000  ohms^  the  average 
resistance  being  about  25,000  ohms. 


MAKFNG    AND    APPI^TING    TTTK    SUEBCTBODBS. 

241.  The  Posltlre  Kleetroile. — The  positive  electrode 
used  in  dentin  cataphoresis  should  he  of  platinum,  the  object 
of  using  this  metal  for  the  i)urpose  heing  that  platinum  is  not 
affected  hy  the  electric  current.  All  the  haser  meUils  and  some 
of  the  noble  metiils  will  be  dissolved  by  the  currents  if  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  certain  cAtai)horic  treatments,  where  it  is 
desiral)le  to  apply  a  nascent  metal,  or  the  salt  of  a  metal,  the 
positive  electrode  is  made  of  that  metal  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  dissolved.  Zinc  and  copper  are  often  used  as 
soluble  electrodes  for  this  purpose.  In  dentin  cataj)horc8i8  it 
is  not  desirable  to  infiltrate  the  dentinal  fibrils  with  anything 
but  the  medicament,  and  platinum  is  therefore  used  in  this 
instance.  In  the  first  days  of  cataphoresis  the  positive  electrode 
consisted  of  a  platinum  i>oint  in  a  rubber-covered  handle.  It 
was  intended  that  this  be  held  by  either  the  assistant  or  by  the 
operator  himself.      The  S.  S.    White  Company  supplied  an 
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untijue  instrument  fur  this  inirpoee,  sliown  in  Fig.  70.     The 
haiidlti  is  of  rubber  and  made  hullon',  but  with  a.  metallic  coti- 
nectioD  running  throughout  ite  length.     A  piston  plays  u|)Oii  tbe 
iti»ide  by  which  the  elec- 
trode can  alBo  be  used  as 
u  syringe  tor  supplying 
the  cocain  solution. 

ll  soon  lieconiGs  a[i- 
parent  to  the  operator, 
hiiwcver,  that  the  posi- 
tive electrode  should  be 
fixed  in  the  cavity  when- 
ever possible.  In  cavi- 
ties very  diRicult  iif 
the  hand  electrode  is  thi 
only  instruuH-nt  that 
be  used.  In  accessible 
cavities,  however,  a  Tu\f 
ber  dani  clamp  may  be 
attuche<l  by  metins  of  a. 
little  hard-ruliber  clip, 
which  at  the  same  time 
insulates  the  wire  from 
tlic  clamp.  A  similar 
appliance  is  shown  in 
Fig.  71. 

242.     A  much  better 

and     quicker     method , 
however,    is     that     first 

suj^eated  by  Dr.  Weston  A.  Price.  He  attaches  a  bairlike 
platinum  wire  to  the  positive  teruilual,  which  is  very  light 
and  Hexible.  A  pellet  of  cotton,  the  size  of  a  cavity  is  entwined 
with  a  fine  platinum  wire  and  the  whole  |)uckeil  in  the  cavity. 
This  will  usually  be  retained  by  the  cavity,  and  espi<cially  if  a 
light  tinsel  cord  is  used  as  the  conductor  lo  the  same.  This 
cord,  although  very  light  and  flexible,  bus  ample  carrying 
cajmcity  tor  catapliuresis. 
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i  cavity  i 


!  electrode   is  fixe 
above  manner,  it  not  only  relieves  the  operator  of  this  tin 
detail  but  allows  him  freedom  to  attend  to  others.     Nor  c 
any  operator  hold  an  electrode  by  hand  us  comforlably  to  t 
patient  as  one  mechanically  fixed  in   the  cavity.     The   ha: 
electrode  must  bo  stifT  at  the  point  lo  enable  the  operator  to  t 
the  slight  pressure  that  is  necessary.     It  is  inii>0Bsible,  even  witl 
the  closest  attention,  to  hold  the  instrument  in  the  cavity  witl 
unvarying   pressure  throughout    the  administration.     If 
operator  lieare  too  liiinl  and  the  knob-like  point  is  heavy  enough.l 
to  resist  the  pressure  with-  I 
out   bending,  the  cocain  is.  I 
squeezed  out  of  the  cottoo  \ 
directly   under    the    knob,  j 
and     the    operation 
failure  for   the  unnccounl-  j 
able  reason  that  cocain  can- 
McinLih  Eiectro.it.  '"**     penetrate    the    luhuU  I 

under  the  instrumenl  point,  I 
and  the  pain  effects  will  be  too  severe  for  a  complete  and  sue-  1 
cesstul  administrutiuii.  During  the  cataphoric  application  of 
cocain  for  sensitive  dentin,  the  rapid  loss  of  the  solution  by 
electrolysis,  which  is  going  on  in  the  cavity,  jiroducea  a  con- 
stantly changing  resistance,  and  this,  with  an  unsteady  elec- 
trode, is  often  sufficient  to  cause  a  failure.  It  is  therefore 
important,  as  one  of  the  first  steps,  to  secure  the  anode  in  the 
cavity  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  steadily  held  either  by 
its  own  pressure  or  by  some  mechanical  iippli 

243.     Tbe  Negative  ElE>ctrode. — The  negative  electiodfl)^ 
which  is  to  be  used  upon  another  part  iif  the  body,  shoilld  ll 
made  of  a  pad  of  white  blotting- pa  per  saturated  in  a  aolution  o 
common  salt,  a  new  one  for  each  patient.      Some  appIiftnoMkil 
are  fitted  with  a  hand  electrode  to  be  held  by  the  patient,  tlwa 
is  objttclionable  for  three  reasons:  first,  the  negative  polo,  i 
has  been  shown,  should  be  placed  m  near  tlie  positive  as  POI- J 
sible;  second,  the  thick  epithelium  of  the  hand,  especially  i(J 
dry,    oSera  very   high    electrical    resistance;    and    third, 
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constantly  varying  grip  of  the  patient  produces  slight  shocks. 
If  there  should  be  sudden  pain  at  the  cavity,  the  patient  most 
naturally  increases  the  grip  upon  the  hand  electrode,  which 
further  increases  the  shock. 

The  blotting-paper  electrodes  should  be  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar.  They  should  be  cut  from  new  blotting-paper  in 
quantities,  soaked  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  then  put  away  to  dry.  The  appliance  for  holding  the 
pad  should  be  a  vulcanite  disk,  with  a  recess  deep  enough  to 
contain  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  and  the  blotting-paper,  which  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  same.  At  the  time  of  operating,  the  pad 
is  placed  in  the  recess  where  it  will  remain  after  being  mois- 
tened with  water  from  the  syringe.  The  disk,  with  the  blotting- 
paper  next  to  the  flesh,  should  then  be  slipped  under  the  same 
appliance  tliat  ordinarily  holds  the  rubber  dam  in  place  upon 
the  cheek,  where  it  will  remain  througliout  the  operation.  By 
this  arrangement  we  have  cleanliness,  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  electrodes,  and  safety  from  shocks. 


MODE    OF    PUOCEDURE. 

244.  Insulation. — The  first  and  most  necessary  step  in 
cataphoresis  is  a  thorough  insulation  of  the  tooth  by  means  of 
the  rubber  dam.  The  rubber  may  leak  during  tlie  making  of 
a  filling,  and  the  operation  may  not  be  materially  interfered 
with,  but  in  all  cataphoric  operations  upcm  dentin  absolute 
insulation  of  the  tooth,  and  neighboring  teeth  if  included,. must 
be  secured.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  rubber  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  not  well  to  include  too  many  teeth,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  perfect  insulation,  and  often  of  the  j)resence  of  fillings 
in  them.  The  rubber  should  not  be  pressed  below  the  enamel, 
except  in  the  region  of  those  cavities  that  extend  to  the  gum 
and  that  are  the  ones  to  be  operated  upon.  If  a  rubber-dam 
clamp  is  used,  it  must  be  seen  that  it  does  not  crowd  down 
below  the  enamel,  or,  if  it  should,  that  the  cocain  solution  does 
not  touch  it.  If  the  current  should  find  a  path  through  the 
clamp  it  will  produce  a  very  unpleasant  condition  of  things. 
The  current  will  pass  from  the  clamp  into  the  dentin  without 
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producing  aneBtheoa,  and  the  operalum  will,  on  that  aooount^ 
be  a  failure. 

Many  cataphoric  operationB  have  biled,  in  a  painlen  point 
of  view,  by  reason  of  eome  hidden  metal  filling  or  by  some 
unobeerved  leakage  of  the  solution  toward  a  filling  that  may 
be  in  plain  sight  For  this  reason,  all  metal  filling^  that  are 
likely  to  be  reached  by  the  cocain  solution  should  be  first 
painted  with  gutta-percha,  which  will  act  as  an  eleotrical 
insulator. 

245.  BemoTal  of  the  Enamel. — ^The  second  step  is  the 
thorough  removal  of  all  the  enamel  that  is  to  be  taken  away  in 
the  preparation  of  the  cavity.  This  usually  causes  but  little  if 
any  pain,  and  is  a  necessary  step,  inasmuch  as  the  cocain  does 
not  penetrate  to  any  extent  in  a  lateral  direction.  Many 
operators  failed  to  succeed  with  cataphoresis  by  overlooking 
this  fact.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  current  enters  and  follows 
only  those  tubuli  whose  mouths  open  into  the  cavity;  hence  it 
would  be  unrea^nable  to  expect  no  pain  when  operating  <m 
the  margins  of  a  cavity  that  had  not  been  denuded  of  enamel, 
unless  the  administration  has  been  kept  up  long  enough  to 
reach  the  pulp  and  the  lateral  fibrils  have  lost  their  sensation 
from  that  source.  It  may  be  tliat,  in  many  cases,  the  thorough 
removal  of  enamel  cannot  be  made  before  making  the  cataphoric 
application,  ])ut  if  it  is  not,  the  usual  sensitiveness  will  be 
found  at  these  margins  except  in  those  cases  where  the  cocain 
reaches  the  pulp. 

24G.  A  combination  of  electrozone  and  coc^iin  was  at  one 
time  recommended  under  the  impression  that  the  electrozone 
would  aid  as  a  carrier.  Experience,  however,  soon  demonstrated 
that  after  all,  cocain  was  the  active  agent  and  that  it  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity  without  the  addition  of  an  agent  for 
that  purpose.  It  (piickl y  niunifesls  an  acid  reaction,  indicating 
that  it  has  heconie  a  good  co..ductor.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  or  not  any  agent,  to  he  cat4iphorically  trans- 
fused, should  itself  he  a  conductor.  Tlie  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
suspended  may  he,  and  in  this  manner  the  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  vehicle  conducting  tlie  current  and  the  anesthetic 
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lieing  carrieil  with  tlie  movement  of  the  rurrent.  In  moet  cases 
a  saturated  solution  of  cocain  in  water  is  the  most  satisfactory 
agent  or  combination  of  agents.  The  aim  is  to  convey  cocain 
into  the  tubuli,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  cocain  must  be  present. 
Inasmuch  aa  there  is  no  danger  of  producing  cocain  poisoning 
by  an  overdose  when  it  is  administered  in  this  manner,  a 
saturated  sohitinn  is  alivays  used. 

247.  Tost  for  Polarity. — The  positive  pole  is  to  he  placed 
in  the  cavity  and  the  negative  upon  the  cheek.  The  operator 
can  (juickly  test  for  poles  by  placing  the  platinum  point  upon 
the  negative  salt-water  pad.  If  there  Is  a  strong  odor  uf  chlorin 
and  a  hleaching  effect  under  the  point,  the  poles  are  correct;  if 
not,  they  must  be  reversed.  When  using  a  battery  for  power, 
testing  the  polarity  once  will  be  sufficient.  When  tho  llO-volt 
current  is  used,  however,  owing  to  the  polarity  being  occasion- 
ally reversed,  this  t«Bt  should  be  made  l>efore  each  operation. 

248.  During  the  operation  the  cavity  should  be  watched, 
and  the  cotton  kept  fully  saturated  with  the  solution.  This 
should  he  added  a  very  little  at  a  time.  Usually  the  amount 
that  can  be  taken  up  in  a  capillary  manner  by  the  foil 
tweezers  will  he  sufficient.  It  the  cotton  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  the  resistance  increases  while  the  current 
decreases;  then,  if  the  cotton  is  filled  with  fresh  solution,  the 
sudden  lowering  of  the  resistance  will  cause  a  severe  shock  by 
the  inrush  of  current.  The  operator  can  easily  tell  when  the 
cavity  is  becoming  dry  by  watching  the  ammeter.  The  index 
finger,  which  should  always  be  traveling  to  the  right  with  the 
increase  of  voltage,  either  stands  still  or  drops  hack. 

249.  Incrt-ast'  of  Voltage.  -  When  beginning  the  admin- 
istration of  a  current,  the  expression  of  the  patient's  face  should 
be  the  guide  as  to  the  pressure  that  will  be  allowable.  He 
should  be  instructed  to  give  a  sign  on  the  first  sensation  from 
the  current.  If  an  automatic  appliance  is  used  for  turning  on 
the  current,  experience  will  very  quickly  teach  the  operator  the 
rate  that  will  be  allowable  in  each  case.  If  the  current  is  to  be 
increased  by  the  ojicrator  or  assistant,  the  rheostat  should  be 
stopped  upon  the  first  signal  from  the  patient.     Aftei  a  few 
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■eoonds*  rest  the  pain  subsideB  and  the  current  can  again  be 
increased  imder  the  same  oonditlona  as  before.  In  this  manner 
the  current  is  gradually  brought  np  until  it  ranges  from  5  to  15 
volts  for  sensitive  dentin.  The  aim  throug^ut  ebooUt  be  to 
increase  the  voltage  as  rapidly  as  the  patient  will  aDow,  for  it  ie 
not  until  the  last  few  minutes  that  effective  infiltration  k  aeoom* 
plislied.  As  previously  shown,^  meet  of  the  time  is  coiMrauned 
in  the  first  part  of  the  operation;  a  minute  at  hi^^  pieanm  is 
equal  to  several  at  the  beginning  of  the  administrati<m. 

250.  TamtniT  Off  the  Carrent. — ^While  it  is  neeeooory 

to  turn  on  the  current  very  slowly  and  gradually,  turning  off 
the  current  can  be  done  rather  mpidly.  The  electrodes  ahonld 
not  be  disconnected  or  the  current  tumed  off  by  a  snap  awltcfa, 
for  that  will  cause  a  severe  shock,  but  the  rheostat  lever  should 
be  alowly  tumed  back  to  the  point  of  begiiming.  Tbie  rtep 
may  take  6  or  10  seconds  to  produce  no  shock. 

251.  IjonfirtlL  of  Time  Consumed. — ^The  length  of 
time  consumed  in  a  cataphoric  administrati<m  on  dmitin 
depends  on  the  pressure,  the  condition  of  the  dentin,  the  area 
of  exposed  dentin,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  desired  to 
penetrate.  It  would  seem  that  the  pressure  is  controlled 
entirely  by  the  pain  limit,  and  so  it  is.  Herein  lies  the  secret 
of  shortening  the  length  of  time  in  ciitaphoric  operations. 
When  the  operator  fixes  both  electrodes  and  keeps  the  cavity 
constantly  supplied  with  fresh  solution,  and  is  using  an  instru- 
ment that  does  not  increase  the  current  in  perceptible  steps,  he 
can  reach  a  high  voltage  much  quicker  than  when  the  opposite 
conditions  are  present.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
depth  of  penetration  in  a  given  length  of  time  is  proportionate 
to  the  voltage.  The  last  2  minutes  of  the  usual  administration 
are  more  effective  than  the  first  6,  because  of  the  much  higher 
voltage  that  is  reached  at  the  close  of  the  operation. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  operator  to  modify  the 
condition  of  the  dentin,  and  the  length  of  time,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  will  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  density. 
The  dentin  of  children,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  decay  has 
been  of  rapid  progress,  will  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
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current,  and  the  cocain  will  be  carried  in  very  quickly ;  whereas 
the  dense  dentin,  which  results  from  mechanical  abrasion  and 
from  old  age,  will  be  penetrated  with  difficulty  and  a  longer 
time  will  be  necessary  to  effect  complete  anesthesia. 

The  extent  of  exposed  dentin  is,  to  some  degree,  a  factor  in 
determining  the  length  of  time.  All  things  being  equal,  the 
larger  the  area  of  dentin  exposed  to  the  current  the  more  pain 
will  l)e  felt  if  the  pain  limit  is  reached.  In  practice,  the 
oj)erator  keeps  just  within  the  pain  limit,  and  a  very  small 
cavity  will  permit  of  a  higher  pressure  than  a  large  one. 

Another  reason  why  a  shorter  time  is  required  in  the  o«se 
of  small  cavities,  is  the  less  depth  that  is  necessary  for  the 
preparation.  As  a  rule,  a  small  cavity  usually  requires  less 
anchorage  for  a  filling  than  a  large  one  Jind,  consequently,  less 
depth  of  preparation.  Thus,  less  time  is  required  for  those 
cavities  whose  area  of  exposed  dentin  is  small,  thus  permitting 
the  use  of  a  comparatively  higli  voltage. 

In  special  cases,  where  it  is  desired  to  go  to  a  considerable 
depth,  the  length  of  time  will  be  prolonged;  Imt  not,  however, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  depth.  It  seems  that  the  nerve 
fibrils  having  been  gradually  l)r()ught  up  to  a  condition  of 
numbness  to  the  electric  current,  either  by  an  advance  effect  of 
the  anesthetic  or  by  the  toning  effect  of  the  current  itself,  they 
allow  a  higher  voltage  to  be  used  than  could  be  l)orne  at  first. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  one  should  expect  to  give 
in  dentin  cata})horesis,  with  a  good  rheostat,  will  .be  about 
8  minutes.  In  cases  most  favojrable  for  a  short  length  of  time, 
only  5  minutes  may  be  necessary;  and  in  case  of  the  oi)posite 
conditions,  as  long  as  20  minutes  may  l>e  re(iuired.  Where  a 
second  application  is  necessary,  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
voltage  can  be  raised  more  rapidly  than  was  possible  at  the 
first  application. 

OTHER    USES    OF    CATAPIIORE81S. 

252.  The  foregoing  conditions  and  details  have  dealt 
mainly  with  cataphoresis  for  the  treatment  of  sensitive  dentin. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  dentist,  being  equipped  with  a 
cataphoric   appliance,  may  use  cataphoresis   to  advantage  in 
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Uie  removal  *)(  the  polp,  lining  the  palp  canals  with  a  metal 
or  the  salt  of  a  metal^  the  extraction  of  teeth,  opening  into  the 
antrum  the  excision  of  the  apexes  of  the  roots,  hleachingy 
and  in  fart  in  the  maj'^ritj  of  instances  where  an  anesthetic 
is  hjpodermically  injected,  or.  as  in  the  last  instance^  where 
it  iij  desired  to  force  a  bleaching  ag»it  int«>  the  tissue. 

In  cases  indicating  the  removal  of  a  live  pulp  that  is  not 
fallj  exposed,  a  cataphoric  application  of  cocain  will  oftentimes 
rarry  this  agent  tr>  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  the  pulp  canal 
can  \)e  openefl  into  and  its  contents  removed  without  the  least 
expression  of  pain.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulp  is  fuBj 
exprmed,  a  comparatively  short  administration  can  be  made 
with  erjaally  ftatU5factr>r>'  results.  It  should  not  be  understood, 
however  successful  cataphoresis  may  be  upon  sensitive  dentin, 
that  it  is  invariably  so  when  used  in  the  removal  of  the  pulp, 
for  there  are  cases  in  which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
rejieaterl  applir^ations  have  <jnly  met  with  partial  success.  In 
the  majority  of  pulp  cases,  however,  this  method  may  be  used 
with  fxirtial  if  not  complete  success.  There  will  nearly  always 
\ye  enough  ^rxxl  done  U)  repay  the  attempt 

253*     Cataphoresis    in    the    Extraction    of    Teetb. 

Cataphoresis  njay  l>e  used  to  an  advantage  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  but  in  so  doing  a  slight  modification  in  the  method  of 
administration  is  necessary.  Instead  of  using  a  pointed 
clectrfxle,  one  must  l>e  used  that  will  not  only  cover  a  large 
area  over  the  roots,  but  to  be  effective,  it  should  be  applied  to 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  S.  S.  White  Company  has 
placed  such  a  device  upon  the  market,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  72. 

Within  the  rubber  cups  at  the  end  is  to  be  placed  cotton  satur- 
ated with  tlie  anestlietic,  usually  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of 
cocain.  The  length  of  time  required  is  a  little  less  than  in 
dentin  cataphoresis. 

This  method  has  several  advantages  over  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  cocain  for  this  purpose.  It  is  cleanly,  and  there  is 
very  little  if  any  danger  of  septic  poisoning,  a  patent  fault  of 
hypodermic  needles.      It  is  almost  painless,  at  least  much  less 
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BO  than  the  needle  method.  It  is  coraparativdy  safe  from  the 
(hiiigera  of  cocain  poisoning.  There  is  no^  danger  of  bodily 
entering  n  vein,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the  solution  is 
injected  with  n  needle.  The  majority  of  the  cows  of  cocain 
jwisoning  when  administered  by   a  needle  were  probably  due 


W  Pupla  KItrtfaU  fur  Sxtnettim, 


to  the  entrance  of  the  charge  into  a  vein,  whence  it  is  carried  in 
ft  concentrated  form  direct  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  where  it 
becinnes  effective. 


254.  A  cataplinric  application  of  cocain  is  of  especial 
advantage  prior  to  opening  into  the  antrum  or  to  the  excision 
of  the  ftpex  of  a  root.  In  both  of  these  cases  a  topical  applica- 
tion of  cocain  is  frequently  sufficient,  but  when  accompanied  by 
cataphoric  assistance,  it  becomes  a  most  reliable  and  satisfactory 
metliod.  A  double  pad  of  new  blotting-paper  of  tlie  same  size 
as  the  area  to  be  anesthetized  has  been  used,  the  pad  being 
saturated  with  about  a  30-per-cent.  cocain  solution.  This  is 
placed  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  electrode  about  the 
size  of  a  dime  placed  upon  this,  where  it  is  held  by  the  hand 
throughout  the  administration.  The  electrode  may  be  held  by 
the  hand  in  this  instance,  because  the  umcous  membrane  is  not 
so  sensitive  to  the  current  a«  is  the  tooth  jtulp.  From  3  to  5 
minutes  is  usually  sufficient  in  this  class  of  cases. 

255.  DlBachlns  of  I>lsco1nred  Teeth. — At  the  same 
time  that  catajtboresis   was  introduced  for  the  treatment  of 
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Bennitive  dftitin.  it  was  also  advocated  for  use  in  the  bleaching 
of  discolored  teeth.  Doc-tor  Morton  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  of 
June,  1895,  advocate^l  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxid  for  this 
purjxjse.  Following  that,  various  other  agents  were  tried, 
which  had  formerly  Ijeen  used  for  the  purpose,  because  of  their 
well-known  bleaching  properties.  Peroxid  of  sodium,  chlorid 
of  lime,  and  pyrozone  especially,  were  all  used  cataphorically 
with  equally  good  results. 

In  attempting  to  bleach  a  tooth  in  this  manner  the  first  step 
is  the  preparation  of  a  suitably  large  opening  on  the  lingual 
aspect  of  the  tooth.  This  opening  cannot  be  made  too  large, 
and  efli»ecially  in  the  lateral  direction.  The  most  perfect  cases 
of  bleaching  are  those  in  which  a  groove  is  cut  on  the  lingual 
aspect  of  the  t«»oth  that  will  expose  the  full  width  of  dentin. 
The  current  does  not  travel  underneath  the  enamel,  as  has  been 
shown,  and  for  this  reason  the  transverse  cut  should  not  be  one 
that  will  expose  all  the  dentin  at  its  incisive  edge. 

The  se<*ond  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  tooth  is  the  removal 

of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  root  filling,  the 
object  being  to  provide 
a  path  for  the  current. 
A  pulp  canal  filled 
with  gutta-percha  will 
offer  such  a  high  re- 
sistance that  it  may 
be  almost  impossible 
to  start  the  process. 


256.  The  instru- 
ments and  electrodes 
used  in  bleaching  have 
been  especially  de- 
vised for  this  purpose. 
The S.  S.White Manu- 


Fk;.  73. 


farturing  Company  has  placed  a  rather  unique  set  of  appli- 
ances for  Mcaching  on  the  market,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  IfoUingswortb.     The  first  step  after  the  preparation  of 
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the  transverse  groove  is  the  provision  for  holding  Ihe  electrode 
and  hieaching  agent  in  position.  A  niliber  nipple,  shown 
in  Fi|{.  73,  has  a  hole  cut  in  it  of  Ihe  usual  size  for  slipping 

over  a  tooth.  This  is  then  expan(ie<l  hy  means  of  the  nipple 
expander  shown  in  Fig.  74,  and  flipped  over  the  tooth  to  be 
bleached.      By   a   careful   movement    the    expander    can    be 


removed,  leaving  the  rubber  nipple  tightly  enciosing  the  tooth. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  slip  the  nipple  more  than  two-thirds  the 
distance  upon  the  tooth.  This  being  accomplished,  the  special 
electroile,  also  shown  in  Fig,  73,  is  then  slipped  in  the  open 
mouth  of  the  nipple. 

The  next  step  is  that  of  tilling  the  glass  and  nipple  with  the 
bleaching  solution.  For  this  purpose  a  special  syringe,  called  a 
duplex  syringe,  and  shown  in  Fig.  75,  is  to  be  used.  The  fine 
nozzle  communicates  with  the  second  bulb.  This  is  filled  with 
the  bleaching  solution  in  the  usual  fashion.     When  the  syringe 


Dufta  Syringt. 

is  fitted  into  the  electrode,  the  forward  bulb  being  first  com- 
pressed, is  allowed  to  expand.  This  exhausts  the  air  from  the 
electrode  and  nipple,  and  a  little  pressure  upon  the  rear  bulb 
quickly  lills  the  electrode  with  the  solution.  In  this  manner 
the  electrode  is  kept  constantly  filled. 
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257.  SolutloiiB  fbr  Blftftffihlug, — ^While  a  solution  of 
Bodium  peroxid  and  the  nsnal  chlorin  liberating  agents  in 
solution  may  be  used,  preference  has  been  given  to  pyroaone 
when  used  in  the  Hollingewortti  apptianoes.  The  etberaal  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxid  is  not  a  good  oondnctor  of  electricity, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  conyerted  into  an  aqneous  solution, 
which  U  done  in  the  following  manner:  1  part  water  to  2  parts 
of  a  25-per-cent.  pyrozone  8oluti<m  are  held  in  an  evaporating 
dish  over  a  flame  until  the  ether  has  evaporated.  This  leaves 
the  hydrogen  peroxid  in  an  aqueoos  form  and  a  good  conduc- 
tor of  electricity. 

258.  The  voltage  and  the  amperage  that  one  should  expect 
to  obtain  in  bleaching  will  vary  much  more  than  in  dentin 
anesthesia,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  pulp  canal  and 
the  resistance  of  the  root  portion.  It  needs  soaioely  be  noted 
that  a  tooth  that  requires  bleaching  is  a  pulpless  tooth  to  begin 
with.  Teeth  having  lost  their  pulps  will  exhibit  a  very  high 
electrical  resistiince,  due  to  the  loss  of  connection  between  the 
tubular  contents  and  the  tissues  surrounding  the  apex  of  the 
root.  Then,  again,  the  pulp  canal  may  be  filled  with  anon-con- 
ducting material  8o  that  the  only  path  that  the  current  can  find 
will  be  in  a  lateral  direction  through  the  dentin  and  cement  of 
the  root.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  a  larger  portion  of  the 
root  filling  should  be  removed  prior  to  making  any  attempt  at 
forcing  current  through.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bleaching 
operation  it  may  retjuire  as  high  as  60  volt^  to  establish  a  path 
for  the  current.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  require- 
ments will  seldom  exceed  30  volts. 

The  amperage  in  bleaching  cases  will  be  little  more,  as  a  rule, 
than  upon  sensitive  dentin.  The,  tissues  at  the  apex  of  the  root 
or  those  that  surround  the  root  are  not  of  the  same  highly 
organized  structure  as  those  that  receives  the  first  sting  of  the 
current  in  dentin  anesthesia.  They  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the 
current,  and  the  operator  may  therefore  use  more  current  in 
bleaching  than  would  be  tolerated  upon  dentin.  In  this 
instance,  3  to  5  milliampercs  would  therefore  be  an  average 
strength  of  current  to  be  obtained. 
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259.  The  length  of  time  consumed  in  bleaching  will,  like 
applications  for  sensitive  dentin,  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
dentin  and  the  area  of  exposure.  The  operator  in  bleaching 
a  tooth  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the 
tooth  how  long  he  can  profitably  continue  the  application. 
In  bleaching,  however,  the  many  widely  differing  conditions 
that  will  be  present  necessarily  require  a  wide  range  of  time. 
In  favorable  cases  a  tooth  can  be  perfectly  bleached  in 
8  minutes,  and  in  others  it  may  require  45  minutes  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  result. 

260.  It  may  be  that  cataphoresis  has  fallen  into  disuse  in 
late  years,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  great  amount  of  care 
that  is  necessary  in  every  step  to  make  this  operation  a  success. 
There  is  no  operation  in  dentistry,  and  especially  upon  dentin, 
in  which  there  is  required  of  the  operator  so  l)road  a  knowledge 
of  electricity  and  such  an  amount  of  painstaking  care  as  a  suc- 
cessful cataphoric  administration.  In  the  first  days  of  this 
method  pulps  were  killed  by  carrying  the  process  too  far,  gum 
tissue  was  destroyed  by  leakage,  severe  shocks  were  produced 
by  suddenly  breaking  the  current,  and  these,  together  with 
the  amount  of  time  consumed,  have  contributed  to  the  partial 
abandonment  of  cataphoresis.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
however  much  care  may  be  necessary  for  a  successful  cataphoric 
application,  in  some  cases  it  is  the  best  agent  at  the  dentist's 
command.  Dr.  Louis  Jack  says:  *' When  the  pain  attending 
excavation  requires  active  treatment,  such  as  the  employment 
of  zinc  chlorid  or  general  anesthesia,  the  cataphoric  method  is 
far  preferable  to  either,  and  is  absolutely  certain  of  giving 
relief.  The  results  of  successful  cataphoresis  are  marvelous, 
and  it  may  be  truly  stated  that  no  advance  of  recent  years,  in 
the  therapeutic  treatment  of  teeth,  is  comparable  to  this.'* 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  PliANT. 

261.    A   Salistitute   tor  tbe  Commerolal   Current. 

While  the  commercial  applications  of  electricity  are  constantly 
increasing  and  the  plants  for  meeting  the  growing  demands  are 
keeping  pace  with  them,  many  dentists  have  no  access  to  a 
commercial  current.  Moreover,  the  dentists  in  small  towns 
that  do  have  access  to  a  commercial  curroit  usually  find  such 
a  current  to  be  either  an  alternating  current  of  62  or  104  volts, 
or  the  500-volt  current  of  a  car  line,  neither  of  which  is  a 
suitable  current  for  dental  purposes.  To  meet  all  the  dental 
rc(]uirement6,  a  person  in  this  position  must  establish  an  inde- 
pendent plant  At  first  thought  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
formidable  undertaking,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  entirely 
feasible,  and  one  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
time  and  money  invested. 

262.  other  Uses  of  tlie  Plant. — ^An  independent  plants 
such  as  will  be  described,  while  especially  designed  for  dental 
purposes,  will  be  found  to  be  of  use  in  many  other  ways.  Tlie 
majority  of  suburban  dentists  have  their  o£Eices  in  their  homes, 
and  this  plant  will  be  of  ample  capacity  to  supply  his  living 
apartments  with  electricity  that  will  be  more  than  equal  to  a 
city  current.  He  may  use  it  for  light,  fans,  cooking,  charging 
tin  auUMiiobile,  and,  in  fact,  for  more  purposes  than  a  single 
commercial  current  would  be  able  to  supply. 

While  the  engine  Ms  charging  a  storage- battery,  it  may  also 
operate  the  laundry,  and  many  household  utensils.  In  fact, 
the  owner  of  such  a  i)lant  will  be  surprised  at  the  many  appli- 
cations that  can  be  made  of  mechaniciil  power  in  the  house- 
hold. The  introduction  of  power  and  electricity  in  the  country 
home  is  an  innovation  that  is  esi)ecially  welcomed  by  the 
women  of  the  household.  The  laundry  washer  and  the  electric 
iron  may  be  operated  either  by  the  engine  and  dynamo  direct, 
or  by  power  from  the  storage-battery. 

263.  Charging  Storajice-Battery. —  In  the  practical 
oiwration  of  such  a  plant,  a  given  day,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
should  be  set  apart  for  charging  the  storage-battery,  and  the 
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other  office  knd  household  operationB  eliould  be  arranged  with 
tliia  end  in  view.  If,  however,  Vhe  stnrnge- battery  part  of  the 
plant  is  of  large  capacity,  ail  the  power  and  electrical  appJiea- 
tione  can  be  made  from  thnt,  irresjieetive  of  llie  operation  of 
the  engine.  

APPARATUS    CONSTITUTINO    AN     INDEPENBENT 

PIjANT. 

2G4.     An   independent  plant  coneists   ol    an   engine  and 

dynamo,  and  to  be  complete  and  convenient,  a  storage- battery 

ehould  also  I>e  nsed.     A  gus  cngim^  is  used  l>ecauBe  of  its  email 


Bize,  low  cost,  and  simplicity  of  operation.  As  a  rule,  most  gas 
engines  can  be  operated  by  gas  or  gasoline,  interchangeably,  so 
that  if  the  <lenttst  has  not  the  one,  he  may  use  the  other.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  attliough  not  quite  so  convenient,  the  output  of  a 
gae  engine  ia  considerably  more  when  operated  by  gasoline  than 
when  operated  by  either  natural  or  artificial  gas. 
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GAH    KNOINRS. 

265.  There  are  two  types  of  gas  engines,  thft  hnrizmititl  and 
the  upright.  The  horizontal,  na  JlhiBtrated  in  Fig.  70,  lias  its 
cylinder  in  the  horizontal  ixieition.  This  position  is  used  in 
all  lame  engines,  and  permits  of  perfect  lubrication  o(  lli« 
piston,  which  is  nn  important  feature.  The  cylinder  nnd  bed  is 
a  single  casting  in  tlie 
small  sizes,  and  the  laUer 
is  provided  with  holes  Utr 
firmly  bolting  to  the  foun- 
dation. 

The  upright  engine,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  77,  has  ita 
cylinder  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. This  form  is  fre- 
■juently  used  in  engines  of 
10  horsepower,  or  less,  and 
it«  principal  adrantagv  is 
the  vertical  motion  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.  More- 
over,, the  jar  of  the  explo- 
sion is  received  by  the  bnse 
''"'  '"  ^    ,  in    a   downward    direction 

r>r,!,J<l  (M*  Encftnt. 

Upon  the  foundation,  which 
reduces  the  ntolion  of  the  engine  to  a  minimum.  No  matter 
how  well  balanced  a  horizontal  engine  may  be,  there  will 
always  be  some  movement  and  jar  from  the  esploeion. 


26G.      Principles  of  the  Gns  Engine. — The  working 

principle  is  the  same  in  both  styles  of  engines,  the  princi]ULl 
difference  being  in  the  position  in  which  the  cylinder  is  plac«d. 
The  motive  power  is  given  by  the  explosion  of  a  ga.t,  properly 
mixed  with  air.  Every  dentist  has  ohsen-ed  that  if,  in  lighting 
the  gns-humer  under  his  viilcaniner,  be  does  not  intinduce  the 
flame  before  turning  on  the  gae,  a  slight  explosion  will  take 
place.  The  intensity  of  this  explosion  varies  according  to  the 
proportions  of  air  and  gas.     This  is  predsely  what  takes  place 
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in  the  gas  engine.  Gas,  or  vaporized  gasoline,  properly  mixed 
with  air,  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  and  this  is  ignited  at 
the  proper  moment  by  an  electric  spark,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
hot  tube.  The  explosion  takes  place  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  drives 
the  piston  to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  motion  is 
communicated  by  the  usual  means  of  a  connecting  rod  to  the 
crank-shaft  and  balance- wheel.  The  cylinder  of  the  gas  engine 
has  only  one  head.  In  a  steam-engine  the  steam  is  introduced 
at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  but  in  the  gas  engine  it  enters  only 
at  the  farther  end.  This  allows  very  short  coupling,  and 
explains  the  compact  construction  of  the  gas  engine,  when  com- 
pared with  the  steam-engine.  The  piston  is  usually  one  and 
one-half  times  as  long  as  its  diameter,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
cramp  in  the  cylinder,  when  the  connecting-rod  is  in  its  most 
angular  position.  In  order  that  the  cylinder  may  not  get  too 
hot,  it  is  covered  with  an  outer  jacket,  through  which  water  is 
kept  in  constant  circulation.  In  very  small  engines  the  cylinder 
is  kept  sufficiently  cool,  by  outstanding  ribs,  which  radiate  the 
heat. 

267.  MetlicHl  of  Openition. — The  mode  of  operation  in 
most  gas  engines  is  as  follows:  Beginning  with  an  outward 
stroke,  the  proper  proportion  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder.  On  the  return  stroke,  the  gas  is  ignited  just  as  the 
piston  almost  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  the 
moment  at  which  the  impulse  is  received,  and  the  piston  is 
driven  out  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  On  the  return  of  the 
piston  the  burned  gas  is  forced  out  through  an  exhaust  port, 
which  is  opened  by  a  cam  appliance  at  the  proper  moment. 

This  completes  the  cycle,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  piston 
makes  two  complete  out  and  in  movements  to  each  explosive 
impulse.  In  other  words,  the  balance-wheels  make  two  revolu- 
tions to  one  explosion  in  the  process  of  taking  in,  exploding, 
and  exhausting  the  giis.  There  are  some  engines,  especially  in 
the  upright  types,  in  which  an  explosion  is  produced  with  each 
outward  stroke  of  the  piston,  but  these  are  not  the  most 
efficient.     The  proportions  of  air  and  gas  for  the  most  powerful 
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^xpUm^Mfm  x%rr  with  th^  kind  of  gaff  osed.  bat  the  aTcrage  pro- 
pfntifprm  zth  aU^ut  1  (lart  of  gafi  to  10  pi^rtis  rj  air.  If  guoline 
M  UMd,  a  iFTTiall  jft  of  this  iff  admitted  throoidi  a  needle  valve 
ifit//  ari  aif'cham^j^,  where  it  volatilizes  and  mixes  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  air. 

268.  Methods  or  Ii^ltlnijr  the  Gab. — ^There  are  two 
methrKls  of  igniting  the  gas.  one  by  an  electric  spark,  and  the 
rither  bj  a  hot  tuVie.  When  the  electric  spark  is  used  it  is  pro- 
duce^l  in  two  ways:  One,  by  the  simple  opening  of  the  circuit 
of  an  electric  current,  and  the  other  by  the  use  of  an  induction- 
vAn\,  which  r;auses  the  s|iark  U>  jump  from  one  point  to  another 
which  is  not  quite  in  c^cintact  with  it.  If  the  contact  method  is 
use'],  two  or  thrr^e  r-ells  of  the  lulison-Lalande  tyf>e  are  usually 
employed,  and  the  current  passes  through  a  * 'spark-coil,"  which 
is  simply  a  coil  of  rather  heavy  wire,  wound  around  a  bundle 
of  soft-iron  wires.  The  effect  of  the  spark-coil  is  to  cause  the 
current  to  exhibit  itsiflf  in  a  large  spark  when  the  circuit  is 
brok<fn.  This  is  due  to  the  induction  effect  caused  by  the  soft- 
iron  core  of  the  coil.  The  jump  spark  is  produced  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  spark  is  ^produced  in  a  Ruhmkorff  coil.  The 
terminals  of  the  Kccondary  are  poised  at  a  short  distance  from 
one  another,  and  ut  the  pro{>er  moment  a  spark  is  caused  to 
pass  Ixdwcen  them. 

The  hot-tube  method  of  ignition  consists  of  a  small  tube, 
sealed  at  its  outer  end,  and  which  communicates  with  the  gas 
chunibor,  at  its  inner  end.  This  tube  is  heated  to  a  red  heat  at 
its  outer  end  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  bunfer.  In  the  operation 
of  the  hot  tube,  the  mixed  gas  is  forced  into  this  tube  by  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  piston  as  it  reaches  the  inner  end  of  the 
stroke.  The  length  of  the  tube  is  so  proportioned  that  the  gas, 
in  its  compression,  does  not  reach  the  igniting  heat  until  the 
piston  is  about  at  the  end  of  its  stroke.  When  the  proper 
proportions  of  gas  and  air  are  forced  into  this  tube,  they  become 
ignited  by  its  heat  and  the  explosion  takes  place. 

The  exact  moment  of  ignition  is  an  important  matter.  In 
starting  the  engine  the  explosion  should  not  occur  until  the 
crank  has  ))aHse(l  the  dead-center,  but  as  the  speed  increases  the 


ignition  should  take  place  a  little  before  the  dead-cent«r  is 
reached.  This  is  accomplished  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
cam  in  the  electric  sparWer,  or  by  raising  the  heat  of  the  tube 
when  the  hot  tube  is  used. 

369.  Renriilatloii  of  Giis  Engine.— The  regulation  of 
pas  engines  is  accomplished  either  by  choking  the  supply  of  gas, 
or  by  entirely  cutting  off  an  occasional  charge.  The  former  is 
(lone  by  operating  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  metal  under  the  gas 
valve  from  the  governor  oii  the  engine.  The  method  of  r^u- 
lating  on  the  "  bit-or-miss "  plan  ig  accomplished  by  a  trip 
appliance  that  either  opens  the  valve  to  the  limit,  or  does  not 
o|>en  it  at  all.  The  former  method  produces  a  more  uniform 
speed  of  the  engine,  which  is  necessary  when  a  dynamo  is  being 
operated. 

270.  Selection  of  Knglne. — In  selecting  a  gas  engine 
for  such  a  plant  it  should  be  a  nominal  3-borsepower.  The 
actual  amount  of  work  to  be  golleti  from  such  a  machine  will 
seldom  exceed  Z-horsepower.  There  are  but  few  gas  engines 
that  give  the  rateil  horsepower  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Moreover,  there  are  severiil  reasonu  for  having  one 
as  large  as  this.  The  actual  electrical  horsepower  necessary 
for  the  heaviest  re<iQireinente  in  dental  practice  ii»  about  two. 
By  the  time  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  g.ia  engine  has  been 
converted  into  electrical  energy  through  the  dynamo,  there  will 
be  but  a  small  margin  left  Moreover,  a  small  gas  engine  is 
difficult  to  regulate,  and  when  luudul  to  the  limit  it  becomes 
very  unsteady.  This  is  especially  noticeable  if  electric  lamps 
are  ojierated  from  the  dynamo  clirect.  The  jar  of  the  engine  ia 
very  slight  when  it  is  not  overloaded,  tlius  tending  to  preserve 
its  lite  and  to  make  it  a  comparatively  quiet  piece  of  machinery. 

271.  Expense  iiF  Operation. — One  might  suppose  that 
a  large  engine  would  be  more  expensive  to  oi)erate  than  a 
smaller  one,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  small  engine, 
which  is  overloaded,  consumes  more  gas  than  a  htrge  one  with 
the  same  load.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  economy  in  using  s 
small  engine  that  is  constuntly  working  at  its  limit. 
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The  cmt  <>l  a  ^'h')n^p'>irer  engine  is  but  little  more  than 
that  of  it  S-h'freepriwer  engine.  The  usual  prices  are  as  follows: 
l-honwixiwer,  100  doltan-  2-hoTsepower,  150  dollars;  S-hone- 
ixmer,  175  dullan.  There  are  s-ime  upright  S-horaepower 
engines,  which  are  listed  at  125  dollars,  that  give  excell^it 
results.  

IlTVAMO    r«E»    BT    TOT    PLAHT. 

272.  The  dynamo  of  the  plant  shoald  be  a  lo-  or  20-112^ 
mac-hine.      This,    if    rated    in    "kilowatts,"  will  be  about  a 


1-kilowatt  dynamo.  It  should  be  c:»m|H>und- wound  for  the 
purpiiee  of  compensating,  to  a  small  extent,  fur  any  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  g;iM  engine,  and  also  for  the  varying  load  that  will 
\w.  put  upon  it.  The  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  78,  made  by  Roth 
Ilrotbcrs,  of  Cbirago,  is  a  compound- wound  of  1  kilowatt 
cajHicity  and  cobIb  8-">d<illarM.  It  is  wound  for  110  volte,  which 
would  bo  rcconiuicndLil  for  the  following  reasons:     This  voltage 
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18  standard;  it  is  the  ideal  dental  current;  the  majority  of  dental 
instruments  are  designed  for  this  voltage;  and  electrical  fittings 
for  it  can  always  be  had.  This  dynamo  has  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Even  when  carrying  20  lights  it  does  not  heat  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  It  can  be  made  dust-proof  by  enclo- 
sing the  ends  with  plates,  which  are  made  to  fit  the  openings. 
The  bearings  are  continually  oiled  by  the  ring  device,  so  satis- 
factory in.  all  large  machines.  The  base  is  provided  with  a 
sliding  device,  whereby  the  dynamo  can  be  easily  moved  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  the  belt. 

273.  Arrangement  of  Switchboard. — The  switch- 
board of  the  plant  should  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  79. 
Four  wires  will  run  from 
the  dynamo  to  the  board. 
Two  of  them  will  con- 
nect to  the  rheostat  for 
regulating  the  voltage, 
while  the  other  two  will 
be  the  mains  that  first 
run  through  the  fuse 
block,  and  then  to  the 
knife  switch.  The  volt- 
meter, which  is  con- 
nected across  the  mdns, 
as  shown,  is  always 
necessary.  The  ammeter, 
while  not  a  necessity,  is  a  satisfactory  instrument  to  have. 
This  is  placed  in  the  series  on  one  side  of  the  main  wires. 
It  tells  the  exact  amount  of  current  that  is  being  used,  so  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  voltmeter,  one  can,  at  a  glance,  tell 
just  what  is  the  output  of  the  plant. 

274.  Installing:    Generating:    Apparatus. —  The  gas 

engine  and  dynamo  should  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
house  or  cellar,  provided  the  latter  is  dry,  or  it  may  be  placed 
in  an  outbuilding.  If  it  should  be  in  an  inconvenient  place 
the  switchboard  may  be  placed  at  any  point  in  the  house  that 
will  be  convenient,  for  the  dynamo  can  be  regulated  just  as 


FIO.  79. 
Switchboard, 
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well  at  some  distance  from  it,  as  near  by,  it  being  only  neces- 
sary to  run  four  wires  from  the  dynamo  to  the  switchboard. 
The  engine  and  dynamo  may  be  in  the  cellar  and  the  switch- 
board in  the  library.  The  starting  of  the  engine  can  be  done 
in  a  moment's  time,  and  it  requires  no  attention  until  it  is  to 
be  shut  off.  This,  also,  can  be  done  from  the  switchboard,  if  it 
should  be  necessary. 

275.  Adaptability  of  Storagre-Batteries. — While  the 
gas  engine  and  dynamo  are  the  necessary  parts  of  an  inde- 
pendent plant,  such  an  arrangement  will  not  be  practical  unless 
there  is  a  constant  use  for  current  during  its  operation.  In  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  hours  sometimes  elapse  when  no  current  is 
required,  during  which  time  there  will  be  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  energy.  Frequently,  also,  there  is  a  little  use  for  the  current 
for  which  it  is  impracticable  to  start  the  engine  each  time. 

To  meet  this  intermittent  use  of  current,  a  supply  should 
always  be  **on  tap,^'  as  it  were.  To  this  end  a  storage- battery 
is  necessary,  and  when  once  installed  places  the  dentist  in  an 
independent  position,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  his  plant  a 
most  practical  venture. 

The  storage- battery  should  be  one  of  55  cells.  These  need  be 
of  only  oO-aTiipere-lionrs'  capacity.  Such  a  battery  will  operate 
a  lG-can(lle|)()wcr  lainj)  for  (iO  hours,  or  ten  such  lamps  for 
(j  hours,  which  will  he  sufficient  to  light  a  medium-sized 
liouse  in  the  evenings  for  a  week  during  summer  months. 

In  tlie  winter,  liowever,  about  twice  this  amount  will  be 
consumed,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  operate  the  plant  twice 
during  the  week.  If  the  plant  is  to  l)e  operated  at  55- volts 
jjressure,  then  lialf  the  number  of  cells  will  l)e  necessary,  but 
they  should  he  of  twice  the  ampere  capacity  to  give  the  same 
output.  Thus,  while  there  is  little  economy  in  the  operation  of 
a  |)lant  at  this  pressure,  it  is  sometimes  done  in  isolated  plants 
intended  for  lighting  purposes  only,  hut  where  dental  instru- 
ments are  to  he  operated  hy  it,  the  higher  voltage  is  preferable. 

270.      IIi^h-T(  nslon  Cell   for  Operating  Plant.— The 

type  of  storage-cell  used  f(»r  this  purpose  is  not  material,  but  in 
point  of  cheapness,  the  high-tension  cell,  can  l)e  recommended. 
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Four  boxes  of  these  trays  will  give  112  volts.  Their  simplicity 
of  construction  and  compact  bulk  are  desirable  features.  More- 
over, when  these  cells  are  used  it  is  just  as  economical  to 
operate  at  112  volts  as  at  55  volts.  It  is  recommended,  how- 
ever, if  the  above  type  of  cell  is  adopted,  that  the  40-ampere- 
hour  cell  be  used  rather  than  the  30-ampere-hour  cell,  for  the 
reason  that  the  first  cost  is  but  little  more  comparatively,  the 
care  is  the  same,  the  capacity  is  greater,  and  the  life  will  be 
much  prolonged. 

277.  Arrangement  of  Cells. — When  these  cells  are  set 
up,  after  the  outside  boxing  is  removed,  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  table  or  rack  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  edges  can  be 
easily  seen.  The  edges  of  the  trays  should  be  carefully  sep- 
arated, so  that  each  will  be  equally  distant  from  its  neighbors. 
The  electrolyte,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  rain-water  to  1  f)art  of 
commercial  sulfuric  acid,  should  be  mixed  in  earthenware  jars 
by  adding  the  acid  to  the  water.  When  this  is  cold,  the  absorb- 
ent material  between  each  tray  is  to  be  filled  until  it  will  take 
up  no  more.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  rubber 
syringe  bulb  with  a  hard-rubber  point,  such  as  can  be  found  at 
the  drug-stores.  Acid  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  show  around  the  edges.  The  trays 
must  also  be  kept  level,  so  as  to  insure  complete  covering  of  both 
sides  of  each  plate,  with  the  electrolyte. 

278.  Frequency  of  Chargftng:  Battery. — In  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  plant  with  the  storage-battery,  the  dynamo 
sliould  be  operated  at  about  125  volts  when  charging  the  bat- 
tery, and  a  current  of  about  10  amperes  for  the  40-ampere-hour 
cell  will  be  sufficient.  A  battery  of  this  size  can  be  charged  in 
half  a  day,  and  such  a  charge  will  last  from  3  days  to  a  week, 
according  to  the  use  put  upon  it. 

If  the  dentist  uses  a  laboratory,  and  an  engine  motor,  a  gold 
annealer,  and  the  usual  amount  of  light  for  his  office,  such  a 
charge  should  last  a  week.  If  in  addition  he  uses  an  electric 
oven,  an  air-compressor,  and  cautery,  his  battery  will  require 
charging  twice  a  week. 
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A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS 

Relatin(j  to  the  Surjects 
Treated  of  in  This  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  questions  contjiined  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  sections 
of  the  text  of  the  preceding  pages,  so  that  each  section  has  a 
headline  that  is  the  same  as  the  headline  of  the  section  to 
which  the  questions  refer.  No  attempt  should  he  made  to 
answer  any  of  the  questions  until  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
text  has  been  carefully  studied. 


Electricity  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  In  what  portions  of  the  auditory  apparatus  does  elec- 
trotherapeutics find  its  chief  utility? 

(2)  Why  is  the  cathode  of  the  direct  current  made  the 
active  electrode  in  the  treatment  of  abnormal  dryness  of  the 
external  auditory  canal? 

(3)  In  stenosis  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  what  is 
the  indication  for  (a)  cathodal  electrolysis?  (6)  anodal 
electrolysis  ? 

(4)  State  the  indications  for  static  sparks  in  diseases  of  the 
middle  ear. 

(5)  Describe  the  electrotherapeutic  treatment  of  tinnitus 
aurium  when  due  to  an  abnormally  dry  condition  of  the 
nasopharynx. 

(6)  Describe  the  electrotherapeutic  treatment  of  chronic 
rhinitis. 

(7)  What  are  the  complications  that  occasionally  follow 
this  treatment,  and  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  them  ? 

(8)  What  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
trophic catarrh,  and  how  is  this  object  best  accomplished  ? 

(9)  Describe  the  electrotherapeutic  treatment  of  hyper- 
trophies located  (a)  anteriorly;    (b)  posteriorly. 
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(10)  Describe  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  hypertrophied 
masses. 

(11)  How  would  you  treat  ulcers  found  beneath  crusts  in 
simple  atrophic  catarrh? 

(12)  Describe  the  technique  of  cupric  electrolysis  in  the 
treatment  of  ozena. 

(13)  Of  what  service  is  the  electrocautery  in  the  treatment 
of  hay- fever? 

(14)  When  malignant  disease  of  the  nasal  cavities  has 
reached  a  stage  where  radical  measures  are  impracticable  or  are 
declined  by  the  patient,  what  two  resources  has  the  operator 
still  at  his  command? 

(15)  What  two  methods  are  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  nasal  polypi? 

(16)  How  is  the  cautery-snare  adapted  to  a  sessile  growth  ? 

(17)  How  is  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  obviated  in  remov- 
ing sessile  growths  by  the  electrocautery-snare? 

(IS)  ((t)  Wliat  atient  affords  the  most  favorable  results  in 
the  treatment  of  sej)tal  s])urs?  (/>)  Deserihe  the  technique  of 
its  ai)|)lication. 

(r.))  Deserihe  the  eleetrotherapeutie  treatment  of  epistaxis 
wlien  due  to  ii  lee  rati  on  ? 

(20)  What  are  tlu?  essentials  of  treatment  in  clergyman's 
son^  throat,  and   \]ow  are  these  hest   hroiight  ahoiit  ? 

(21)  What  efTirt  has  the  ape  of  a  ]>atient  on  the  details  of 
the  operation  for  removinir  hyj)ertr(»])liied  tonsils,  and  what 
method  of  operatiiiL'  is  reeommended  (a)  in  younp  ehildren? 
(/>;  in  adidts? 

(22)  Deserihe  the  electrotheraj)eutic  treatment  of  ehronic 
follieular  tonsillitis. 
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(23)  Describe  the  method  of  Bordier  for  treating  stricture 
of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

(24)  What  are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  cautery  in 
diseases  of  the  larynx  ? 

(25)  (a)  Describe  the  technique  of  cupric  cataphoresis  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  (6)  State  its  advantages  over  the 
cautery,  curette,  and  electrolysis. 

(26)  (a)  State  the  uses  of  the  electrocautery  in  diseases  of 
the  larynx.  (6)  Give  the  technique  of  its  application  in  these 
conditions. 

(27)  What  constitutes  the  best  treatment  of  stenosis  of 
the  larynx? 

(28)  What  should  be  the  composition  of  electrolytic 
needles? 

(29)  Describe  the  method  of  removing  offending  hairs  in 
trichiasis. 

(30)  In  electrolyzing  a  rodent  ulcer,  state  (a)  the  pole 
used;  (6)  current-intensity;  (c)  duration  of  current-flow; 
(d)  place  of  insertion  of  electrolytic  needle. 

(81)  In  treating  chalazion,  (a)  which  pole  is  made  active? 
(6)  what  current-strength  is  employed?  (c)  what  is  the  dura- 
tion of  current-flow?  and  (d)  how  often  is  the  treatment 
repeated  ? 

(32)  Describe  the  process  of  electrolyzing  vascular  nsevi 
of  the  lids. 

(33)  Describe  the  use  of  the  electrocautery  in  entropion 
and  ectropion. 

(34)  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable  of  all 
therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  lacrimal  stenosis? 

(35)  Describe  the  technique  of  the  operation  for  lacrimal 
stenosis. 
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(88)  (a)  What  BhoaU  be  tbe  afan  flf  taafanent  ia  ohranio 
tnohomar  (6)  How  ia  tbla  bni  uounpBabedt  (e)  Wliidi 
polfurit;  is  employed? 

(87)    Deeotibe  the  maUutd  o!  deotzolTiiiig  pteiTgitiin. 

'  (88)    What  may  Waaid  of  the  oae  of  the  deotrocaotaiy  in 
{dilyctraiular  keiatitiaT 

(89)  State  the  advaDtagea  ol  {plvaniam  in  the  Inatmeni  of 
opaciliee  of  the  coniea. 

(40)  Of  what  Bervioe  ia  the  elactibcanteiy  in  the  tareateMnt 

of  kaiatoconaB  ? 

(41)  Describe  the  procesB  of  nmoving  powdtf  gnina 
bom  the  conjunctiTa,  cornea,  or  eyelida  by  meana  of  the 
electrocaotfliy. 

'    (42)    What  is  the  chid  nee  of  electric  ctirniita  hi  the  tnat- 
rnent  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  dliaiy  body  and  hrisf 

(43)  (a)  Of   what   service   ia   galvanism    in   glaaooma?  , 
State  (6)  the  current-strength  used   and  (c)  the  dniaUon  of 
current- flow. 

(44)  Is  electrodiagnosiB  employed  in  ocular  paralysis? 

(45)  Describe  the  electrotherapeutic  treatment  of  ocular 
paralysis. 


Electricity  in  Genito-Urinary 

Diseases 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  With  what  two  currents  is  the  major  part  of  genito- 
urinary work  accomplished? 

(2)  State  the  use  of   Newman's  hydrogalvanic  electrode, 
and  the  current-strength  generally  used. 

(3)  In  what  manner  should  a  physician  purchase  electro- 
therapeutic  apparatus? 

(4)  What  two   factors  should   be  carefully  studied  in  the 
composition  of  dispersing  electrodes? 

(5)  What  is  recommended  as  a  protective  for  the  dispersing 
or  the  indifferent  electrode? 

(6)  State  the  nature  of  the  metallic  bases  used  in  indifferent 
electrodes  in  the  order  of  their  serviceability. 

(7)  Describe  the  sinusoidal  apparatus  of  Gautierand  Larat 

(8)  Define  (a)  strictures;  (ft)  electrolysis. 

(9)  What  is  the  electric  charge  of  (a)  anion?  (b)  cation? 

(10)  WTiat  is  the  nature  of  the  cicatrix  produced  by  (a)  the 
anode?  (6)  the  cathode? 

(11)  Describe  the  five  principal  tests   for  the  identity  of 
each  pole. 
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(12)  How  may  electrolysis  be  made  caustic  in  its  action? 

(13)  What  is  the  best  apparatus  for  the  preliminary 
exploration  of  an  urethra  supposed  to  be  strictured? 

(14)  Describe  the  armamentarium  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  urethral  stricture. 

(15)  Describe  Newman's  urethral  electrodes. 

(16)  In  what  does  the  art  of  successfully  applying  elec- 
trolysis consist? 

(17)  Is  it  advisable  to  apply  electrolysis  on  the  same  day 
that  the  first  examination  is  made? 

(18)  What  size  electrode  is  usually  selected  in  beginning 
the  electrolytic  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra? 

(19)  What  current-strength  suffices  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  stricture? 

(20)  If  there  is  more  than  one  stricture,  what  is  the  method 
of  procedure? 

(21)  Should  force  ever  be  used  in  the  electrolytic  treatment 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra? 

(22)  What  is  the  usual  length  of  each  B^ance? 

(23)  If  pain  occurs  during  electrolytic  treatment  of  strictures 
of  the  urethra,  what  does  it  indicate? 

(24)  How  many  instruments  are  passed  during  each  stance? 

(25)  How  often  is  the  operation  of  electrolysis  repeated? 

(26)  Is  the  result  produced  by  electrolysis  in  the  treatment 
of  stricture  due  to  absorption  or  to  dilatation? 

(27)  What  is  the  effect  of  negative  galvanism  on  spasmodic 
action,  and  what  current  should  be  employed  to  overcome  this 
condition? 
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(28)  State  the  advantages  of  electrolysis  in  the  treatment  of 
urethral  stricture. 

(29)  To  what  is  failure  in  the  electrolytic  treatment  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra  to  be  attributed? 

(30)  What  qualifications  should  the  operator  have  in  order 
to  successfully  treat  stricture  of  the  urethra  by  electrolysis? 

(31)  What  is  the  objection  to  anesthesia  in  electrolyzing  a 
stricture? 

(32)  Describe  Doctor  Port's  operation. 

(33)  State  the  objections  to  internal  urethrotomy. 

(34)  Describe  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  urethritis 
chronica  glandularis. 

(35)  Describe  the  technique  of  electrolytic  treatment  of 
stricture  of  the  esophagus. 

(36)  State  (a)  the  current-strength  used,  (6)  the  duration 
of  each  seance,  and  (c)  when  stances  may  be  repeated,  in  cases 
of  esophageal  stricture. 

(37)  What  may  be  said  of  the  success  of  electrolysis  in 
treating  stricture  of  the  rectum? 

(38)  Describe  (a)  the  armamentarium  necessary  in  the 
electrolytic  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  (6)  the 
technique  of  the  operation. 

(39)  Of  what  service  is  electrolysis  in  malignant  stricture 
of  the  rectum? 

(40)  Describe  the  electric  treatment  of  prolapsus  ani. 

(41)  Describe  Newman's  method  of  treating  hypertrophy  of 
the  prostate  with  the  electrocautery  sound. 

(42)  State  the  important  factors  in  Bottini's  operation. 

(43)  How  many  incisions  are  usually  made  in  Bottini's 
operation,  and  which  incision  is  the  most  important? 
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(44)  Under  what  condition   is  the  anterior  incision  em- 
ployed, and  what  is  its  danger? 

(45)  On  what  does  the  length  of  the  incision  depend? 

(46)  When  the  prostate  is  soft  and  compressible,  what  is 
the  usual  length  of  incision? 

(47)  Under  what    conditions    are    long    incisions   recom- 
mended? 

(48)  On   what  do   the  results  of  Bottini's  operation  for 
prostatic  hypertrophy  depend? 

(49)  When  is  it  recommended  that  the  Bottini  operation 
be  done? 

(50)  State  the  complications  that  may  occur  during  Bot- 
tini's  operation,  and  how  they  are  best  prevented. 

(51)  State  the  post- operative  complications. 

(52)  Describe  the  technique  of  iodin  ciitaphoresis  in  the 
treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate. 


Therapeutics  of  Static  Electricity. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

(1)  (a)  What  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  static  electricity  in 
the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus?  (6)  How  does  static  elec- 
tricity influence  the  prognosis  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient? 

(2)  In  the  treatment  of  diabetes  insipidus,  how  may  blisters 
be  substituted  to  advantage? 

(3)  (a)  How  may  an  acute  attack  of  gout  be  aborted? 
Describe  the  treatment  fully.  (6)  How  often  should  these 
electrical  treatments  be  repeated? 

(4)  Of  what  use  is  static  electricity  for  treating  the  chronic 
state  when  the  acute  attack  has  been  aborted? 

(5)  Where  does  muscular  rheumatism  chiefly  localize  itself? 

(6)  What  forms  of  treatment  are  especially  recommended 
by  therapeutic  textbooks  for  muscular  rheumatism? 

(7)  Describe  the  static  methods  used  in  the  treatment  of 
muscular  rheumatism. 

(8)  What  is  the  prognosis  of  muscular  rheumatism  when 
static  methods  are  employed? 

(9)  What  should  be  the  posture  of  the  patient  during  a 
static  application  for  muscular  rheumatism? 

(10)  What  measures  constitute  the  therapeutics  of  chronic 
articular  rheumatism? 
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(11)  State  the  static  methods  emplojed  in  the  tnatmeot  of 
dironic  articular  irheumatiam.  .   . 

(12)  State  the  ftnt .mdicatioi\  in  the  tieatmeiit  <rf  goooirbeal 
arthritis. 

(18)  The  source  of  iiifeetioii4eiog  removed,  what  are  the 
indicationiB  for  static  electrlciigr  in  the  treatment  cl  fononheai 
arthritis? 

(14)    State  the  chief  symptMiir  at  arthritis  delcmnans. 

.  (15)    Has  static  electricity  any  pboe  ija  the  Matment  of 
arthritic  .deformans?  ;*  ,    , 

( 16)  State  the  chief  indicfliiions  for  the  treatment  of  obedty; 

•   •       ^    .  /  .    .  .    .         . 

(17)  How  is  static  electricity  utilised  in  the  treahrneni  of 
obesity,  and  what  special  benefit  is  derived  .from  its.  nee?    . 

(18)  How  may  deposits  of  &t'be  locally  ireaisd  by  static 

(1^)  (a)  At  what  period  in  the  oourselof  InfsctioQs  diseacM 
does  static  electricity  prove  a  beneficial  agent?  (6)  What  forma 
of  static  electricity  are  used,  and  what  is  the  action  denred? 

(20)  What  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  the  use  of  static 
electricity  in  influenza? 

(21)  (a)  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery,  what  static 
methods  are  especially  indicated?  (6)  Where  is  the  counter- 
irritant  spray  applied  ? 

(22)  What  are  the  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  hay- 
fever? 

(23)  Des(^ribe  the  static  application  for  the  dyspnoea  of  hay- 
fever  patients. 

(24)  (a)  Describe  the  method  of  treatment  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis and  pharyngitis  by  Leyden  jar  currents.  (6)  How  often 
should  the  application  be  repeated? 

(25)  Describe  the  static  application  for  the  relief  of  pleuritis. 
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(26)  What  are  the  two  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of 
asthma  ? 

(27)  What  static  methods  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
asthma? 

(28)  Are  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  directly  treated  by 
static  electricity  ? 

(29)  (a)  What  relation  does  static  electricity  bear  to  the 
pathology  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart?  (b)  State  the  indi- 
cations for  static  treatment  in  these  conditions. 

(30)  State  the  two  chief  considerations  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  blood-vessels  by  static  currents. 

(31)  Describe  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goiter  by 
static  methods. 

(32)  In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  what 
are  the  indications  for  static  methods? 

(33)  For  the  relief  and  cure  of  constipation,  what  static 
methods  are  employed  ? 

(34)  How  does  the  physiologial  action  of  static  electricity  on 
nerve-  and  muscle-tissue  differ  from  that  of  galvanic  currents? 

(35)  (a)  Into  how  many  classes  may  nervous  diseases  be 
divided  with  reference  to  treatment  by  static  electricity? 
(6)  What  other  classification  may  be  made? 

(36)  State  the  use  of  static  currents  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy. 

(37)  What  benefit  is  derived  from  static  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  myelitis? 

(38)  (a)  What  static  methods  are  employed  to  relieve  the 
numbness,  impaired  sensation,  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  lower 
extremities  in  locomotor  ataxia?  (6)  Is  the  relief  afforded  by 
this  method  of  treatment  permanent? 

(39)  Which  is  the  chief  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy? 
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(40)      (a)  What  is  llic 


loit  impoituii  tiMK^mitle  spnt  in 

the  treatment  of  anterior  jKillomyelitis?  (b)  At  what  pmioA 
oi  life  does  this  disease  ge lu^ rally  ooour?  («)  State  biiaflj  Am 
action  of  etatic  spELrke  in  this  oonditicm. 

(41)    Wbatarotho  two  rhM  nqoinnienti  in  the  tnaimenk 

of  hvBleria  minor?  • 


(» 


(43)  In  what  conditioDs  ia  the 
unfavorable? 

(44)  State  the  three  typed  of  iMDiiiUunia,  and  the  aga  at 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  oochu: 


(45)     What  ar 
I  which  neurasthen 


the  four  diffanofc  psthologloal  oondltiooa  Id 

.  may  ariset 


portaat  laatDie  in  the  tnatsMBt  of 


(4G)     What  iPtlie  n 
I   neurasthonia  f 

'  (47)    What  headachea  are  niA  amenable  to  static  methoda? 

(48)  In  the  treatment  of  m^rim,  (a)  what  may  be  said  of 
static  methods?     (b)  what  are  the  indications  for  static  sparks? 

(49)  What  may  be  said  of  the  indications  for  the  use  of  static 
electricity  in  sciatica? 

(50)  When   statii^  treatment  fails  to  give  relief  in  case  of 
neuralgia,  what  does  it  indicate? 

(51)  Whnt  static  methods  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia? 

(52)  Define  writers'  crarap. 

(53)  How  do  rest  and  drug  therapeutics  rank  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  condition? 

(54)  Describe,  briefly,  static  applications  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  writers'  cramp. 
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(55)  Considering  the  relation  of  static  electricity  to  paraly- 
sis of  all  kinds,  what  two  pathological  facta  should  the  physician 
bear  in  mind? 

(56)  What  five  questions  are  necessary  to  remember  in  the 
therapeutic  consideration  of  any  case  of  paralysis,  with  reference 
to  static  electricity,  regardless  of  the  cause? 

(67)  When  is  the  galvanic  current  to  be  preferred  to  the 
static  current  in  the  treatment  of  neuritis? 

(58)  What  governs  the  prognosis  of  these  cases? 

(59)  What  part  has  static  electricity  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  improving  nutrition,  and  giving  symptomatic  and 
palliative  relief  in  Bright's  disease? 

(60)  What  may  be  said  of  the  uses  of  static  electricity  in 
gynecology? 

(61)  Can  the  functions  of  the  skin  be  modified  by  static 
methods? 

(62)  Explain  how  static  electricity  produces  nutritional  and 
functional  modifications  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  DENTISTRY. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  are  the  essential  conditions  permitting  electro- 
lytic action? 

(2)  How  did  Arrhenius  explain  the  process  of  electrolysis 
and  in  what  does  his  theory  differ  from  that  of  Grotthuss? 

(3)  In  what  two  ways  is  electrolysis  put  to  practical  use  by 
the  electrotherapeutist  ? 

(4)  What  apparatus  is  necessary  for  electrolytic  medication 
in  dentistry? 

(5)  State  the  uses  of  an  electroplating  outfit  in  dental  work. 

(6)  What  will  take  place  if  a  piece  of  clean  iron  is  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  copper  sulfate? 

(7)  What  are  the  objections  to  this  method  of  electroplating? 

(8)  What  current  is  used  for  electroplating  and  how  may  it 
be  obtained? 

(9)  State  the  maximum  voltage  used  in  electroplating  in 
dental  work. 

(10)  How  many  volts  are  required  to  deposit  (a)  copper 
from  its  solution?  (b)  nickel  from  its  solution? 

(11)  Describe  and  illustrate  the  electrical  arrangement  for 
adapting  the  1 10- volt  current  to  electroplating  work. 

(12)  How  is  a  dynamo  used  in  electroplating  wound,  and 
why  ia  it  wound  in  that  way  ? 
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(18)    What  may  be  Mid  <rf  the  mb&mty  tat  deanHneas  in 
deetiopbitnigf 

(14)    What  cam  ia  neoeaBaiy  in  piqpaxing  the  amlaoaa  dt 
artidea  for  platingf 

(16)    Deaoribe  the  ehemioal  pnpvn&m  <rf  copper^  hnm, 
and  Gkannan  aiWer  beiofe  {dating. 

(16)  Deaciibe  the  prooeaa  of  {dating  a  non-metaOic  db|eoL 

(17)  In  the  pvoceaa  <rf  gold-|datingy  atale  (o)  ToUage  oaed; 
(6)  compoeition  and  aiae  of  anode. 

(18)  What  diffieoltiea  aie  enooontefed  in  plating  wilh  plat- 
imun  and  how  aie  they  oyeroomef 

(19)  Deacribe  the  piepamtion  of  a  anrfaee  for  aUvei^plating. 

(20)  .  What  may  be  aaid  <rf  the  naea  of  oopper  in  deo- 
tioplatingf 

(21)  Deaciibe  the  method  <rf  ocq^Mr-plating  amall  aitidea. 

(22)  How  18  copper  amalgam  produced  ? 

(23)  In  the  process  of  nickel-plating,  state  (a)  voltage  nsed; 

(6)   composition  and  size  of  anode;    (c)   precautions  to   be 
observed. 

(24)  On  what  does  the  finishing  of  all  plated  objects  depend  ? 

(25)  Should  the  object  to  be  plated  be  placed  in  the  bath 
before  or  after  the  current  is  turned  on,  and  why? 

(26)  Should  the  voltage  be  high  or  low  at  first? 

(27)  Define  cataphoresis. 

(28)  On  what  does  the  success  of  cataphoresis  in  dentistry 
depend  ? 

(29)  State  the  objections  to  the  Eldison  current  in  dental 
work  and  how  they  may  be  overcome. 

(30)  What  battery  is  used  for  cataphoric  work? 
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(31)  What  constitute  the  foundation  for  a  successful  cata- 
phoric operation? 

(32)  On  what  does  the  current-strength  of  a  cataphoric 
operation  depend? 

(33)  Describe  the  outfit  used  for  cataphoric  applications. 

(34)  What  determines  the  depth  and  quantity  of  cataphoric 
action  ? 

(35)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  on  the 
milliampere  strength  of  current  used? 

(36)  What  caused  the  loss  of  gum- tissue  in  the  early 
operations  of  cataphoresis,  and  how  is  this  accident  preventeil  ? 

(37)  What  is  the  average  milliampere  strength  in  cat- 
aphoresis ? 

(38)  When  the  milliammeter  registers  more  than  this  what 
does  it  indicate? 

(39)  What  determines  the  amperage  that  one  should  expect 
in  each  case? 

(40)  Of  what  service  is  the  voltmeter  in  cataphoric  appli- 
cations ? 

(41)  What  influence  has  the  position  of  the  negative  elec- 
trode on  the  meter  reading,  and  where  should  the  negative 
electrode  be  placed  in  cataphoric  operations? 

(42)  What  metal  is  used  as  the  anode  in  dentin  cat- 
aphoresis ? 

(43)  Describe  the  method  of  Doctor  Price  for  dentin 
cataphoresis. 

(44)  What  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  in  cat- 
aphoresis for  sensitive  dentin? 

(46)  How  should  metal  fillings  that  are  likely  to  be  reached 
by  the  cocain  solution  be  treated  ? 

(46)     What  is  the  second  step  in  dentin  cataphoresis? 


(47}     Why  afaonM  tht  cotton  be  kept  fully  saturated  t 
the  coct^o  solution,  and  how  is  this  accoioplislied  ? 

(48)  How  can  the  <q>MBtor  t«U  whoa  tha  cavity  la  beeon- 
mg  diyf 

(49)  What   ia   tha  guide  to   flw  ititagt  tlMt  «m   be 

ftllowablfl? 

(GO)  On  what  do«a  the  dniatton  al  nataphnrf  ii  far  awiai 
tive  dentin  depend? 

(61)  What  oonbols  the  native  fai  a  eati^horieqipUoationr 
.  (52)  What  ia  tbb  aTeiage  kngth  of  time  leqabed  in  dentin 
eataphoneia? 

[68)  State  the  naea  of  caUpbon^  in  dentiatiy  other  than 
tm  the  treatmmt  of  senutiTe  dentin. 

(64)  Deecsibe  oati^ioreaia  whan  need  in  the  eadnotfon 
of  teeth. 

(65)  Describe  a  oatiqilKtito  upflkaldaa  of  oocain  pafor  to 
opening  the  antrum  or  to  the  excision  of  the  ^mz  of  a  tooth. 

(56)  Describe  the  technique  for  the  bleaching  of  discolored 

teeth  by  cataphoresis. 

(57)  On  what  does  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  bleach- 
ing depend  ? 

(58)  In  a  favorable  case,  what  is  the  duration  of  treatment? 

(59)  To  meet  all  dental  requirements,  when  the  Edison 
current  is  not  accessible,  what  resource  is  left  to  the  dentist? 

(60)  What  apparatus  are  comprised  in  an  independent 
plant? 

(61 )  How  many  types  of  gas  engines  are  there  and  on  what, 
does  the  operation  of  a  gns  engine  depend  ? 

(62)  What  is  the  horsepower  of  a  gas  engine  necessary  to 
run  an  independent  plant? 

(63)  Describe  the  dynamo  of  this  plant 
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(64)  Illustrate  and  describe  the  arrangement  of  the  switch- 
board. 

(65)  Of  what  service  is  the  storage-battery? 

(66)  State  (a)  the  number  of  cells  in  a  storage- battery; 
(6)  the  tension  of  the  cells;  (c)  the  ampere-hour  capacity  of 
the  battery;  (d)  the  electrolyte  of  the  cells,  (e)  the  frequency 
of  charging  the  battery;   (/)  the  care  ot  the  battery. 

(67)  What  is  the  principle  of  the  characteristics  of  electricity? 

(68)  Mention  some  other  characteristics  of  electricity  that 
adapt  it  so  well  to  dental  work. 

(69)  What  advantages  has  the  electric  light  over  other 
forms  of  light? 

(70)  State  the  advantages  of  electric  heat  over  other  forms 
of  heat  in  its  use  in  the  dental  office. 

(71)  State  the  advantages  of  electric  power  over  other 
forms  of  power  utilized  in  dental  practice. 

(72)  What  may  be  said  of  the  care  necessary  for  electrical 
appliances  in  a  dentist's  office? 

(73)  Are  the  dentist  and  his  patient  perfectly  safe  when 
using  commercial  currents  when  proper  precautions  have 
been  taken? 

(74)  Describe  the  construction  of  a  mouth-lamp. 

(75)  When  a  mouth-lamp  is  used  on  a  commercial  circuit, 
what  precaution  should  be  taken? 

(76)  State  the  two  most  important  applications  of  electric 
heat  in  dentistry. 

(77)  On  what  two  factors  does  the  production  of  heat  by 
electricity  depend? 

(78)  What  are  the  objections  to  the  flame  for  annealing 
gold? 

(79)  Describe  the  electric  annealer. 
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(80}    State  th«  idvuitigflB  of  the  dsotdo  snnealer. 

(81)  Describe  the  otmrtmclitxi  ol  the  electric  oven. 

(82)  Stftte  the  ob}ectiona  to  the  ijld-etjrle  ona. 

(88)    State  iha  fiye  aeeaatiil  pointe  of  the  deotrio  oven. 
(84)    What  an  the  advuiffgM  of  the  electric  orm? 
(86)    What  are  the  advantg^ei  €<  a  riMostat  in  einoit  with 
aa  electric  oveo  ? 
(86)    How  is  fadlity  aflotded   for  obewving   the   foaiiig 
I  In  the  electric  ovenT 


(87)  Describe  the  care  at  the  Goiter  elecfario  otbl 

(88)  How  ia  the  electric  ora  repaired  T 

(89)  How  may  the  alteniattng  ooneot  be  adi^ited  io 
cabteiy  woA.  in  dental  jneAMf 

(90)  Describe  the  Caster  wanu-water  ^qdianoe; 

(81)  Describe  the  method  ol  fnabg  platinum  (a)  by  the 
fime  process;  (A)  by  Om  eaibon  prooev. 

(92)  State  the  value  of  moton  in  dental  woiL 
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